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VITALITY OF THE ENGLISH DRAMA. 

Every substantive article, essay, or disquisition on the higher class of the English Drama that 
has appeared during these last ten or twelve years, with one or two isolated exceptions, has 
invariably been on the Decline of the Drama. All periodicals, from the highest and heaviest, 
to the lowest and lightest, have felt, and still feel themselves obliged, from time to time, to 
discourse at some length about this noble and exciting art, which is so national, and, even in its 
most overclouded period, so popular ; and what they have all done, and continue to do, is to lecture 
us on its decline, and to give an analysis of the causes. They have long foreseen the decline of 
the English Drama; — they now behold its decline — they preach its decline — they bewail its 
decline ; — and the only surprising part of this proceeding is, that they have not boldly announced 
its death, and recorded its burial and funeral sermon. 

The list of " causes" adduced for the decline of the Drama, if they were all fully set forth by 
their various Ague-cheek essayists, would fill a volume. Let us make ourselves miserable over a 
few of them, briefly stated. 

It has been said there are no new dramas of the highest class, and nobody can write one; 
there are no living dramatists, except the French. In the next place, we are told that there 
are no actors, and no actresses ; next we are shewn that the Italian Opera has carried off our 
Queen, and all the court patronage ; then, we are reminded of the late dinner-hours. Another 
mournful person holds up Mechanics* Institutes and Lecture-rooms to dismay us. Another 
reminds us of Evening Concerts, and of private music parties at home. Another dilates on 
the increased love of reading, and the great influx of cheap books and periodicals. Another 
ingenious individual points to the cigar-shops, and the prodigious increase of smokers. We 
should not forget that a philosophical clique has also pronounced our doom, by explaining that 
the love of the Drama is characteristic of a barbarous age, and as people advance in civilization 
and refinement, all such exhibitions become intolerable to their highly cultivated intellects and 
acute nervous sensibilities. There are many more " causes" than these, but we have mentioned 
enough to shew the kind of surgery that is practised upon us, and we shall merely conclude the 
causes of our " decline," by adding those morbid essayists to the list who are for ever preaching it. 

That amidst all these causes of its melancholy condition, the English Drama should still 
struggle on — that it should still keep up a little heart, " with twenty mortal murders on its head," 
is at least a sign not only of some degree of vitality, but that it possesses a wonderful tenacity of 
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life, which no series of bad seasons and other misfortunes, and certainly no amount of adverse 
theories can extinguish. 

But is there no foundation, it will be asked, for any of these assumed causes of decline of the 
Drama ?■ — and is it not true that the Drama does not flourish, but presents a series of short- 
comings, failures, and disasters ? No doubt there is ample foundation for the assertion ; no doubt 
these failures are but too truly matters of fact. But why is this, and how is this ? — and "whose 
fault is it ? Does it rest with the public ? That is the main question at issue. If it be the fault 
of the public that the English Drama languishes and fails, then it is no matter what authors or 
actors we may possess, nor what efforts they may make ; their " occupation's gone," and there^s 
an end of the men and their art. But we distinctly assert, and shall maintain, that the errors in 
managerial judgment are not to be attributed to the public, nor are their failures to be laid to the 
public acccount. When a management exercises superior intelligence, combined with honourable 
dealing, and a correct financial estimate, that management is — always has been, and always will 
be duly rewarded ; and on the other hand, when a lessee adopts the notion that adroit trickery, 
trashy pieces, and puffing play-bills is the real method of " managing," he finds — always has 
found — and always must find, that the public will desert him and his theatre, as he most justly 
deserves. If there be any truth at all in the old proverb, " that honesty is the best policy," it 
certainly is most aptly illustrated by the history of the several careers of these two classes of 
management. 

With regard to the list of causes of the decline of the Drama, it may be as well just to walk 
over the course, and see what amount of reality they possess, and what amount of error or mis- 
interpretation. 

We are told, in the first place, that there are no new dramas of the highest class, and no living 
dramatists in England. Ask those who say this, what they have read, and what they know about 
living English dramatists ; and, fifty to one, but you shall find they can only name four or five ; 
and of the productions of these few, they will only know those which have been acted. They 
read no dramas, excepting those which have been acceptable to managers, whose individual tastes 
may have been good, or the worst possible; and yet this very questionable circumstance is 
commonly made to stand in proof of the non-existence of dramatists of the higher class ! Most 
people have heard of Mr. Leigh Hunt's Legend of Florence, because it has been acted ; but they 
little know that the same author has been nine years vainly endeavouring to get two or three 
other pieces, tragedies and dramas, produced on the stage, though their genius and suitability for 
action have been acknowledged by competent judges. This is no peculiar illustration ; it is a 
common case in the history of five-act plays of the higher class. Something or other con- 
stantly intervenes. Strange to say, the question of money is generally the last, or least, of the 
adverse causes. Granting all things in the best and most suitable condition, both as to the 
drama and the capabilities of the company, the jealousy of two people, or the exacting vanity of 
one, may, in any theatre, and at any time, overturn and scatter the whole arrangement. Of 
course no disparagement of any legitimate successes, no sort of cavil at the ready acceptance now 
and then accorded to well-known dramatists, is implied in the above statement; our only object 
is to shew that the assertion, of there being no English dramatists, is the result of a very 
imperfect knowledge of the true state of the case. It will be a part of the business of this pub- 
lication to make known all really fine dramatic works, without the least reference to their having 
been acted, but only to their excellence. If suitable to the stage, so much the better, for the 
stage much needs them. 

We next hear it asserted that there are no actors. This has been frequently said of late years, 
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with a highly accomplished artist like Macready still on the stage, though soon to* leave us — 
with Farren, Phelps, Anderson, " the Keans," and "the Keeleys" still on the stage; with 
Miss Helen Faucit, Mrs. Warner, and Miss Glyn on the stage, and Mrs. Fanny Kemble 
open, no doubt, to a fit and proper engagement ; the Vandenhoffs, ever ready to support the 
true classic drama; not to mention Miss P. Horton (both an actress and singer of true 
genius), Mrs. Nisbett, Mrs. Mo watt, "the Matthews and other meritorious actors and 
actresses, fully adequate to the exigencies of a very large and diversified range of dramatic com- 
positions. In fact, the assertion of there being no actors, is commonly made, either by a few 
unreasonable authors, or by those very exclusive gentlemen who, having a vivid recollection, 
perhaps, of John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons, and at any rate of Edmund Kean, feel indis- 
posed to recognise excellence in anybody, since those most flourishing periods of the stage. 
True it is, we have by no means enough good actors aud actresses; but the way to get more, 
is to encourage all the best of those we possess, and can obtain, and not absurdly to deny their 
existence. 

Then, there are other actors, of whom we may say, as of the fish in the sea — they are 
numerous and unknown. Who shall prognosticate what may, or may not, suddenly "come up 
from the country," when we bear in mind that nearly all the greatest geniuses have burst upon 
us from similar obscurity? Among the Amateurs we have the best reasons for knowing, simply 
because we have seen it very often, that there is a large amount of genius, and of very superior 
stage tact and accomplishment. The same remark equally applies to the amateurs in vocal 
and instrumental performances. There is no private singing in Germany to be compared to the 
best of our lady amateurs, or to our Glee Clubs. 

The Italian Operas have carried off the Queen, and all the court patronage. Granted : they 
have so. But strong signs have already been manifested that a considerable amount of this may 
be brought back. A change in the hoar of the commencement of performance to the same hour 
as the Italian theatre, may yet be tried with advantage. If the pieces given were proportionately 
shortened, it would be nothing but advantageous. Who ever complained that a five-act play 
was too short ? The more strong and compact, the better. 

One of the greatest real causes of the evil days of our Drama, is precisely the one least 
mentioned. It is the prodigal outlay of managers and actors on "new scenery, dresses, and 
decorations," to the exclusion of original dramas by writers of genius. They gild walls, 
embroider rich stuffs, and jewel caps and crowns, and then they have little or nothing left worth 
offering to the men who should put fresh life into the scenes. They say they can't afford it. Of 
course they cannot, with all these fine velvets, and satins, and jewels, and Turkey carpets. And 
whenever this part of the arrangement is otherwise, let us look at another cause of evil. An 
author is expected not to follow his own invention and impulse, but to make his chief characters 
" fit," instead of those whose very art it is, and whose pride it should be, studying to fit them- 
selves to new creations. Hence, of necessity, the dearth of new characters of any importance in 
the modern acted drama. These questions have, to a certain extent, made a practical division of 
interests (most injurious to all) between authors and actors and managers — in short between 
those whose true interests, if we are ever to have a new era of the drama, must be recognised as 
they really are — one and indivisible. They must " pull together," or there will be no pull at 
all — except, perhaps, a very disagreeable one. 

As for the argument that the theatres will never be filled as of old, because of the rise of all 

sorts of other attractions— lectures, concerts, private music-parties, cheap books, periodicals, and 

cigar smoking — we shall content ourselves with calling attention to the immense increase of the 
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population during the last fifteen or twenty years (a consideration always overlooked in these 
discussions), and we. shall simply declare our belief that the public has " stomach for them all." 
With an adequate attraction, the theatres may again be crowded up to the roofs. This was the 
case even with so huge an edifice as Old Drury, night after night for weeks at its opening 
last Christmas. If the audiences fell off, this was a natural consequence of the cessation of all 
further means of attraction. Mr. Anderson had a great game entirely in his own hands. The 
public amply did their part. As for the Lyrical Drama, can anybody doubt but Jenny Lind 
would fill any theatre ? Would not another Madam Pasta fill any theatre ? In like manner, 
would not another Edmund Kean fill any theatre ? Will not Macready's farewell performances 
fill a theatre? And for the Dramatists — would not another School for Scandal, another 
New Way to Pay Old Debts, another Beggar's Opera; another Othello or Macbeth, if suitably 
presented, fill a theatre, and keep it filled ? We think so. 

To those astute and cold philosophers of that peculiar class which may be most appropriately 
designated as " far more nice than wise," who assert that dramatic representations are charac- 
teristic of a barbarous age, and that as we advance in civilization and refinement, the modern 
drama must decline, all we' shall say is this — it cannot be true. While there are passions and 
affections in the world — secret plots, and violent demonstrations — virtue and vice, honour and 
depravity, manly courage, and skulking cowardice — great and original characters, noble 
characters, mean characters, eccentric characters, clever men and fools, honest men and 
knaves — in short, while man is man, and not a mere philosopher, there must always be a 
Drama, because it is based upon indestructible principles of human nature. 

The forms of dramatic composition may vary, and probably some new forms may be 
eventually needed fully to revive the taste of the public. New forms are very conceivable, and we 
should think there are few original minds of a dramatic cast in the present day which have not 
privately speculated on important changes ; but these could only be gradually adopted ; in the 
meantime we should recognise that the genuine English Drama, always has been — and as its 
most essential condition must always continue to be — 

" An Educator, equal to its Age." 

If this condition be not accomplished, the Drama deserves to die, and let no man regret it. 
That it can be accomplished is as certain as that new men are able to keep up with the progress 
of their time ; and therefore that it will be accomplished, we entertain every belief. We are 
equally sure the public will support it, according to its deserts, simply because the public is made 
up of men and women, with hearts to feel as well as heads to fill; and so we launch the 
Dramatic Magazine, fully believing in the advent of a new era of the stage, and asking our 
readers, of all classes, to wish us " God speed," and give us their hands, with " one cheer more" 
for the good old cause. 
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JENNY LIND. 

Mademoiselle Likd was born on the 6th of October, 1821, in Stockholm, where her father was 
engaged in business. From early childhood she manifested a decided taste for music; nothing could 
so easily remove her infant sorrows as taking her to the piano-forte, where she soon acquired the rudi- 
ments of that art of which she was destined to become so shining a light. As her years increased, she 
learnt to sing the ancient national ballads of Sweden, which she rendered with such grace and effect, 
as to delight all who listened to these dawning indications of her future powers. Madame Lundberg, 
an actress, having heard the child sing, was amazed at her pure voice and the correctness of her notes, 
and endeavoured to impress her parents with the treasure which they possessed in their musical 
daughter, advising them to educate her for the stage. Madame Lind, who entertained the too common 
prejudice against the theatrical profession, was averse to her daughter becoming a member of it. 
Madame Lundberg, however, persevered in her recommendation, and eventually, the infantine Jenny 
was permitted to decide upon her career, and she determined to adopt the stage. Her first music- 
master was a professor named Croelius, who, discerning the great promise indicated in the child, intro- 
duced her to Count Piicke, the lessee of the Theatre Royal, Stockholm, requesting that dramatic potent 
tate to hear the little stranger sing. The manager contemptuously asked the musician what he fancied 
he could do with a child, as she had no personal endowments for the boards. The faith of Croelius in the 
capacity of his pupil was great, and his entreaties prevailed upon Piicke to hear her sing. Jenny opened 
her mouth, and gave such startling evidence of her embryo powers, that the Count was astonished, and his 
doubts were at once dispelled. He declared that he would take her under his protection, and that her 
talents should receive the nurturing assistance of the Musical and Dramatic Seminary in connection 
with the theatre, and she became a student in this school when she was about ten years of age. She 
was an apt scholar, and soon performed children's parts in vaudevilles, expressly written for her, 
her musical tuition, having been previously transferred into the hands of Berg, the director of the 
operatic department of the Theatre Royal, who felt an enthusiastic conviction that the then obscure child 
was destined to achieve greatness. At the age of twelve years a great misfortune befel her ; her vocal 
powers suddenly failed. Deep as was her grief, she bowed to her fate with heroic resignation, and 
under the auspices of hope — that beacon-light of genius, persisted in her musical studies, encouraged 
in her resolution by the cheering support of Herr Berg. Pour years elapsed ere she again ventured 
to present herself before the public. Accident at length produced that result, and with remarkable 
consequences. At a concert, in which the fourth act of Meyerbeer's Robert le Diable had been 
announced, it was suddenly discovered that a singer to take the part of Alice was wanting. A 
short solo being all that Alice has to sing in this act, none of the professionals were found desirous 
of undertaking the character. So trifling a part, Berg thought, would not be marred, even by 
the supposed mediocrity of Jenny Lind, and accordingly, she was entrusted with the execution 
of the insignificant solo. As, from the most arid spot in the desert, water, sparkling and fresh, will 
sometimes gush forth, so broke out the rich fountain of s*ong which had so long been latent in the 
humble and hitherto silent Nightingale. Her voice returned with all its pristine sweetness, and with 
more of its early power, and the most overwhelming applause followed the unexpected discovery of this 
mine of melody. All doubt as to her lyrical excellence was now gone, and towards the winter of 1838 
she made her first appearance on the stage as a singer, in the character of Agatha, in Der Frieschutz. 
Her exquisite singing, and her acting, abounding in point and originality, created a deep sensation. 
She won new laurels by her representation of Alice, in Robert le Diable, in the spring of 1839, and fully 
established her fame by her subsequent performance of Lucia, in Lucia di Lamimermoor. 

That enthusiastic admiration for her powers which has ever since been felt, was kindled, as it 
ought to be, first in her own country ; and, at the close of the season, a superb service of plate, pur- 
chased by subscription, was presented to her in commemoration of the triumphs she had accomplished, 
and of the admiration which she had elicited. This honour was followed by another distinction, the 
late King of Sweden appointing her vocalist in ordinary to the court ; and soon afterwards the member- 
ship of the Stockholm Royal Musical Academy was conferred upon her. She afterwards visited Paris, to 
receive lessons from Grarcia, the father and instructor of the ill-fated Madame Malibran, — a vocalist who, 
like Jenny Lind, carried with her the hearts of her auditory. The reception which that eminent professor 
gave her was, at first, rather discouraging. After hearing her sing, he said, " Mv dear young lady, 
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you have no voice ;" he added, " you have had a voice, and will lose it; you have been singing too early 
or too much, and your voice is worn to ruin. I cannot instruct you — I cannot give you any hope at 
present; sing not a note for three months, and then see me again." This counsel she followed, and 
when she re-appeared before Grarcia, he ( thought there was some hope of her, and gave her the instruc- 
tions which she coveted; bat it is remarkable that Grarcia should never have had sufficient penetration 
to discover her innate genius. Soon after this, she made the acquaintance of Meyerbeer, whose dis- 
crimination was more searching. A rehearsal was given, with a full orchestra, at the Grand Opera, 
where the performances of Jenny Lind so gratified the composer, that he at once offered her an engage- 
ment at Berlin. At the close of 1842 she returned to Stockholm, where her popularity continued to 
increase. 

Her fame extending beyond the limits of Sweden, she was induced to make a professional visit to 
G-ermany, where public opinion confirmed that high estimate of her abilities which had been sanctioned 
at home. At the Theatre Royal, Berlin, where she entered upon her first permanent engagement, she 
sustained the chief female characters in La Figlia del Reggimento, La Sonnambula, Norma, and other 
operas, in a manner which stamped her performances with enduring celebrity ; and both from the royal 
family and the public she received special marks of consideration. The Countess Rossi (Madame Sontag) 
declared Mademoiselle Lind to be "the first actress and female singer of her age." She subsequently 
performed at the principal theatres in G-ermany ; and at the termination of her engagement in Vienna, 
proceeded, by the way of Paris, to London. 

It was, however, in England where the prestige w r hich has for now nearly four years attached 
to the name of Jenny Lind was first awakened, where that halo of fame which encircles her genius 
first dawned. In this country, the tribute appropriated by Shakspere to one of his beautiful 
creations — "She sings like one immortal" — became fact, applied to the Swedish Nightingale. Mr. 
Bunn, having learnt what an immense sensation had been created upon the continent by the 
performances of the new vocal prodigy, was anxious that so brilliant a star should pour its lustre 
over the darkening horizon of "old Drury," and completed an arrangement with Mademoiselle Lind, 
binding her to make her debut in England upon the boards of that theatre. Some miscon- 
ception arose ; the syren, discovering that her ignorance of the English language would disqualify 
her from effectively accomplishing the engagement into which she had entered, wished to revoke the 
contract, but volunteering, at the same time, a liberal indemnity to the British manager, to heal his 
disappointment and to cover his loss. Mr. Bunn, conscious of the "jewel of great price" which was 
about to escape from his grasp, like the Jew of Venice, stood upon his bond, would listen to no compro- 
mise, and insisted that Mademoiselle Lind should fascinate no other theatrical ears in the kingdom 
except those belonging to the patrons of the Drury Lane stage. Ultimately, the strife resolved itself 
into a law-suit, a jury awarding to Mr. Bunn an amount somewhat inferior to that which had, in the 
first instance, been tendered to him by the fair but resolute Singer of the North. 

Jenny Lind did not appear at Drury Lane ; but the expectant public was not deprived of the 
anticipated musical treat: her services were secured by Mr. Lumley; and Her Majesty's Theatre was 
the first arena of her triumphs in England, the Queen of Great Britain, by her presence on the opening 
night, offering a flattering and a graceful tribute to the Queen of Song. An eventful night in 
the annals of music was the evening of May 4th, 1847, when Mademoiselle Lind made her 
first essay before an English audience, and their sovereign. The character of Alice, in Robert le 
JDiable, was selected for her first effort ; and of the extraordinary impression created by her 
vocalization, a morning paper, of May 5th, gives a lively narrative, from which we extract the most 
salient passages : — " The uproar which followed her appearance is something to be remembered, not 
described. The whole crowded mass displayed a power of lungs truly astounding, and hats and hand- 
kerchiefs waved from all parts. It was not like the encouragement given to a debutante, but the welcome 
given to an established favourite — a declaration of an existing sympathy. People came prepared to 
admire, but they admired beyond the extent of their preparation. The delicious quality of the organ — 
the rich, gashing notes, were something entirely new and fresh. The auditors did not know what to 
make of it. They had heard singers, over and over again; but there — that wondrous thing — a new 
sensation was actually created. The sustained notes swelling with full richness, and fading down to the 
softest piano, without losing one iota of their quality, being delicious when loud, delicious when whis- 
pered, which dwelt in the public ear, and reposed in the public heart. The impression made as an 
actress was no less profound. All seems dictated by the moment, and yet all is graceful. There is 
no stereotyped form for love, anger, or what not ; but all has the impress of immediate inspiration." 
Four times was Jenny Lind called before the curtain after the opera, and each time at the close of 
the acts, to receive from the admiring audience the enthusiastic outpourings of their gratification. 

The furore thus excited was not of an evanescent nature. Those who heard Jenny Lind once were 
impatient to hear her again : those who had not listened to her strains, cared not what sacrifice of time 
or money might be exacted from them to procure this satisfaction. Never before did Swedish 
notes enjoy so universal a circulation — never before did they realise so sterling a currency. Long 
previous to the hour of opening, the doors of the Italian Opera House, and its approaches, were besieged 
by dense masses of people, stretching far along the trottoir, and into the road, and exemplifying, in 
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rather an unpleasant degree, "the pressure from without." Truly, it was a gallant exploit, to attempt to 
enter the pit on a " Jenny Lind" night ; such an effort as one might have fancied none but the leader of 
a "forlorn hope" would have ventured upon. How many a hat has been battered, coat dislocated, and 
dress torn to ribands, on the shrine of " Jenny Lind" popularity ! Her very name was employed as an 
adjective to indicate that the quality of the noun to which it was attached was superlatively good. Thus 
we had " Jenny Lind" cigars, ' ' Jenny Lind" vest buttons, " Jenny Lind" hats, " Jenny Lind" tooth- 
powder, "Jenny Lind" albums, "Jenny Lind" sausages, "Jenny Lind" pills, — and "Jenny Lind" 
monstrosities, in every shape and size, obtruded themselves upon the attention of the town. In short, 
every shopkeeper that was desirous to recommend inferior wares, or give an impetus to the sale of good 
articles, dignified them by her magic name ; and at the penny concert-rooms in the neighbourhoods of 
Gray's Inn-lane, Bagnigge- wells, and White Conduit-house, there were sundry Miss Smiths, who were 
denominated, the "English Jenny Linds," notwithstanding that their voices w r ere more after the fashion 
of the owl than the nightingale. 

Though for brilliant abilities and private worth, Jenny Lind merited the glowing panegyrics 
of which she was the object, there were circumstances . connected with her appearance, most discre- 
ditable to many of her self-styled votaries. Her private character was distinguished by the pre- 
possessing traits of domestic life, and she was one, of whom the Danish poet, Andersen, had truly 
written — "She is ;fche finest singer and actress that I know,, and yet she is more even than that — she 
is one of the noblest creatures on the face of the earth ; she is pure-hearted, pious, and kind ; she is 
a noble woman, and a faithful friend." Such was and is Mademoiselle Lind, but many of her eulogists 
were all hollowness, avarice, and dissimulation. Love of money rather than love of music was a main 
cause of the incessant exertions they made to popularize the name of Jenny Lind, and an immense 
premium was demanded upon eligible opera-seats. Unquestionably gifted as was the Swedish Nightingale, 
even had she been endowed with the marvellous poAver of St. Cecilia, the public ought to have had the 
entrance of the Opera-house at the established prices. So far from this being the case, a gang of 
mercenary booksellers, cigar-dealers, wine-merchants, and other speculating harpies were allowed to pur- 
chase up the accommodation which the theatre afforded to the general public, and to compel its 
frequenters to buy at a most exorbitant rate, the privilege of having a good seat to hear Jenny Lind. 
Eor instance, the occupancy of a gallery stall, for which the authorized demand is five shillings, was 
priced at a guinea, and in some cases at a higher sum. Thus the professed object of the engagement of 
Mademoiselle Lind was, in a manner, vitiated; and instead of being brought to England to gratify 
the musical , taste of the people, she appears to have been considered by these extortionate traf- 
fickers, only as a vocal machine particularly w r ell adapted for filling their pockets. Mademoiselle 
Lind, whenever she had a voice on the question of the price of admission to her concerts, acted very 
differently ; she was ambitious that the humblest should have an opportunity of listening to her, and at 
Heidelberg and other places on the continent, she herself fixed the amount of entrance-money, naming so 
small a sum as to enable the most needy to be present at her entertainment. 

A host in herself, the advent of Mademoiselle Lind to her Majesty's Theatre was most auspicious to 
the treasury of that temple of music. " Crowded houses" is comparatively a feeble term to apply to the 
overwhelming audiences, packed in the Opera-house on the nights of her performance, to the ocean of 
humanity which flowed thither under the influence of her attraction. The season was one of unprecedented 
prosperity, for she was its reigning belle, the leading topic of conversation, and the monopolist of popu- 
larity. Not to have heard Jenny Lind amounted almost to an act of self-abnegation — to have heard her 
was equivalent to holding credentials of taste. During her first season in London, besides the part of 
Alice, she sustained the following, which allowed a good range for the exercise of her versatile powers : — 
Amina, in La Sonnambula, on the 13th of May ; Maria, in La Figlia del Reggimento, a part which she 
delineated with charming naivete, on the 27th of the same month ; Norma, on the 15th of June, on which 
evening the Queen went in state to the theatre ; Amalia, in Yerdis's new opera of L. Masnadieri, on the 
22nd of July; and Susannah, in Le Nozze de Figaro, on the 17 th of August. In all of these, she main- 
tained that consummate artistic reputation, her title to which was admitted before the echo of her first 
cadences had died away. 

The friends which she made in private circles, the unostentatious amiability of her deportment, the 
opportunities which she sought of doing good by stealth, are subjects rather to be hinted at, than to be 
rendered in detail by the biographer, but we shall presently have occasion to record public instances 
of her munificence in the cause of charity. Upon her first arrival in London, she resided for a short time 
with Mrs. Grote, the wife of the eminent banker ; and afterwards domesticated herself in a cottage at Old 
Brompton, in quiet retirement. Almost affectionately fond of flowers, and employing herself in pursuits 
of a graceful and tranquil nature, besides attending to her theatrical duties, the Nightingale lived in a 
secluded manner, and resolutely declined the innumerable invitations wdiich were pressed upon her. 

At the close of the opera season, she left London to fulfil engagements in Brighton, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Norwich, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and many other fashionable and important provincial towns ; 
where the favour which had greeted her in the metropolis, accumulated like an avalanche in her progress. 
It will suffice to refer to her reception in Norwich, and to the distinguished honours which she received 
in that city, upon her professional visits there. 
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On Tuesday, Sept. 22, 1847, Jenny Lind arrived in Norwich, where, during her stay, she resided in the 
palace of the Eight Bev. Dr. Stanley, then bishop of that city. She arrived in the evening, and scarcely 
had she entered the episcopal residence before the bells of St. Peter's church rung out a joyous peal ; thus 
literally receiving the gifted songstress with musical honours. On the following Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday, she sang at three concerts in the Town Hall, assisted by Grardoni and other operatic 
celebrities. Eor these performances Messrs. Gredge and Hall, the promoters of the entertainment, ten- 
dered her a cheque for £1,200. She refused to accept it, saying that she thought the managers could not 
have profited so much by her engagement as they ought to have done ; the prices (principally in deference 
to the wish of one of the most influential patrons of the concert) being lower than they were at any other 
place where she had sung. She therefore declined to take the £200 for the third concert, and only 
received £1,000, in two cheques, for £800 and £200 ; and the latter amount, with her wonted liberality, 
she placed in the hands of the bishop, in aid of the city charities ; and we may add, en jiassant, that 
wherever she went, she was a "ministering spirit" to charitable institutions. During her sojourn with 
the bishop of Norwich and Mrs. Stanley, a soiree musicale was given at the palace ; and there she was 
found equally the charm of private society, as in public she w r as the ornament of her profession. On 
departing from Norwich she was conveyed in the bishop's carriage from the palace to the railway- 
station, accompanied by the Misses Stanley and the Bev. Mr. Stanley, and followed by the bishop and 
Mrs. Stanley. "When she reached the station, she was received by Mr. Horatio Bolingbroke, the resident 
director, who escorted her to the carriage which had been prepared for her, and which was tastefully 
decorated with flowers for the occasion. 

Mademoiselle Lind, after her successful campaign of 1847, returned to Stockholm, with a well-filled 
purse indeed ; but the contents of which would have been much greater, had her ear been deaf, or her 
heart callous, to the claims of charity. She was a glorious exception to the obnoxious imputation with 
which too frequently foreign singers have justly been charged — that they have departed for their own 
country, carrying the enormous gains they have realized through English munificence, without leaving 
one farthing or rendering one iota to the poor of the land in which they have been enriched. She was 
again engaged by Mr. Lumley, in 1848, for Her Majesty's Theatre, where, upon her reappearance, 
the manner in which she was received, and the distinctions which were showered upon her by 
queen, lords, and commoners, demonstrated most satisfactorily that the zest for Lind music had nowise 
declined. The season was one of unclouded sunshine; a glittering harvest of success rewarded the 
manager, and the fair singer continued to win golden opinions, and to bank golden tokens of opinion, 
without limit. One of her most gracious acts of beneficence must here be mentioned. At Brompton, 
a hospital for consumption and diseases of the chest, of recent erection, holds rank among the noblest 
foundations of the metropolis. By an estimate, made some years since, it was calculated that no 
fewer than sixty thousand persons died annually of that insidious complaint, for the curative treatment 
of which this pile was reared. It was felt that the accommodation it afforded was inadequate to the 
claims upon its consideration ; and, to supply this want, Mademoiselle Lind generously tendered her 
valuable assistance. Accordingly, on the 30th of June, a concert in aid of the funds of the hospital was 
given, in the concert-room of the Opera-house, where the attractive performance of the gentle almoner 
realized the large sum of £1,766. An additional wing to the hospital, containing many more beds for 
patients, forms an enduring monument of the well-timed liberality and womanly feelings of Jenny Lind. 

At the end of the season of 1848, the dramatic career of Mademoiselle Lind closed — it was said for 
ever ; and various rumours were circulated that the Nightingale was upon the eve of choosing a mate, 
that dignity being assigned, as the imagination of the chroniclers prompted,' to several individuals. Nay, 
a Cheltenham paper went so far as to assert, that Jenny Lind was no more — that the matrimonial service 
had transformed her into Mrs. Harris ! This was the bathos of common-place with a vengeance ! The 
mourning public were soon undeceived, their favourite losing no time in denying the " soft impeachment." 

In January, 1849, she made a second visit to Norwich, for the express purpose of singing in two 
concerts on behalf of the charities of that city. Her coadjutors in this errand of mercy were Miss 
Dolby, Signor Marras, Signor Belletti, Mr. Benedict, and a corps of first-rate instrumentalists. Here, 
as before, she w r as treated with the utmost distinction, being domesticated in the bishop's palace, receiving 
an address of thanks from the mayor and corporation, and many testimonials indicative of the high 
esteem which had been inspired by her noble conduct. The city charities received upwards of £1,250 on 
this occasion, making a total of more than £12,000, which, through her agency, had been distributed in 
charitable purposes within two months. 

In April, 1849, Mademoiselle Lind gave a sacred concert at Exeter-hall, when her Majesty and Prince 
Albert were present. Haydn's oratorio of the Creation was performed, and the whole of the soprano part 
was sustained by her. With her accustomed munificence, she appropriated the entire proceeds of 
the entertainment to charitable purposes — the Koyal Society of Musicians, the Society of Eemale 
Musicians, and the Choral Eund, being the recipients of her bounty. She subsequently sang at a 
series of classical concerts at the Opera-house, where she also appeared in a few of her favourite 
operas — Alice, the part in which she had won her Anglican reputation, being the last character in 
which she sang upon a London stage. On the 16th of May she quitted England for the continent, and 
her public exhibitions appeared to be at an end. 
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To Mr. Bamum, the magniloquent showman of the "popular" mannikin, Tom Thumb, may be 
attributed the unexpected honour of prevailing upon Jenny Lind once more to appear in public life, 
and to gratify American audiences. Speculating upon the great attraction which her performances 
would have for the United States, he made an engagement with her in the course of the present 
year, to sing at a certain number of concerts, for which she was to receive 150,000 dollars ; Barnum 
contracting to pay all expenses. It being arranged that she should sail for America from Liverpool, 
she arrived in that town on Thursday, the 15th of August, having last sang in public at Baden-Baden 
on the 6th, for the benefit of M. Vivier, the unrivalled performer on the French horn ; Mademoiselle 
Ahmansson, her cousin, Mr. Benedict, Signor Belletti, M. Vivier, and other artistes, accompanied her. 
She repaired to the Adelphi Hotel, where the High-sheriff, who was in attendance upon the Judges 
at the assizes, courteously gave up the apartments usually allotted to him, and placed them at the 
disposal of the prima donna. She sang in a miscellaneous concert on Friday, in the Philharmonic 
Hail, and on the following Monday in the oratorio of the Messiah. In this master-piece of Handel, 
Mademoiselle Lind proved herself to be the greatest singer of sacred musie ever heard in this country, 
fbr the manner in which she executed the pieces entrusted to her, showed that the feelings of the 
vocalist were imbued with the divine sentiments to which her voice gave utterance and significance. 
u I know that my Eedeemer liveth!" was her greatest triumph; the sublimity of the theme appeared 
to have imparted inspiration to her tones — tones rendered doubly melodious by the glorious truths 
which they enunciated. Numerous were the presents and tokens of good-will which Mademoiselle 
Lind received during her brief stay in Liverpool. Complimentary addresses were presented to her and 
Mr. Benedict, from the Philharmonic Society ; and from the Southern and Toxteth Hospital, an 
institution to the funds of which she had munificently contributed £1,200. 

The 21st of August was the day fixed for her embarkation. On the evening previous, some of the 
authorities called at the hotel to request that Mademoiselle Lind would anticipate her departure by an 
hour, as from the vast concourse of spectators which might be expected to collect on the landing stage, to 
witness the flight of the Mghtingale from the English coast, there was reason to apprehend serious acci- 
dents might occur.. At eight o'clock on the following morning, a special steamer conveyed her and her 
musical friends to the United States mail steam-ship Atlantic, the vessel destined to transport the argosy 
of song to the New World. Several steamers filled with the friends and admirers of the songstress, 
accompanied the Atlantic till it reached the mouth of the Mersey. 

She reached New York early in September. Deputations, municipal, musical, and otherwise, waited 
upon her; rare bouquets of the costliest flowers were tendered; a prize poem, more eulogistic than 
lyrical, was written in her honour ; impromptu portraits familiarized every man, woman, and child with 
a variety of pleasing faces, all bearing her name, though not always very like each other ; in short, all 
the resources of New York, utilitarian and ornamental, were called into requisition for the due 
inauguration of Jenny Lind. When the fetes and the compliments had partially subsided, business 
was looked after, and the first concert appointed to take place in the Castle G-ardens, on the evening 
of the 11th of September. On the previous Saturday, the tickets w r ere disposed of by auction^ when 
the choice of the first seat was purchased by a hatter, named Grenin, for 225 dollars. 'An English 
paper shrewdly surmises that it was a matter of felt rather than feeling, which induced the enter- 
prising coverer of heads to make such a vast outlay for one sitting. The first concert yielded £5,200 ; 
and the second £4,400. Pour other entertainments were given in New York, but after the second 
coneert, at the express desire of Mademoiselle Lind, the sale of tickets by auction was discontinued, 
and the prices of admission reduced, so that the holder of a dollar might be entitled to hear her. 

At the conclusion of her first series of concerts at New York she proceeded to Boston, where the 
Lind mania raged in the most extravagant degree. She was lionized in every possible manner and 
direction, and the Eevere House where she lodged was illuminated by fireworks, and if "walls have ears," 
it must have been delighted with the serenades warbled in honour of its fair inmate. The apartments 
occupied by Mademoiselle Lind in this hotel were furnished expressly for her in a most recherche* style 
at a cost of 13,000 dollars. On the 25th of September a dense crowd assembled at the Tremont Temple, 
to bid for tickets for Jenny Lind's first coneert, a Colonel Thompson officiating as auctioneer. The first 
ticket was purchased for the immense sum of 625 dollars by a gentleman rejoicing in the euphonious name 
of Ossian Dodge ! 

Patriotism appears to be a pure and genuine sentiment, as cherished by J enny Lind ; for it is 
currently stated that she intends appropriating the entire 150,000 dollars, the fruits of her American 
engagement, to the endowment of free schools in Sweden. To diffuse the blessings of education is 
an object worthy of Jenny Lind — a noble consecration of the wealth acquired by the exercise of her 
resplendent abilities. She will be regarded as a national benefactress, and her name handed down to 
posterity, as one fraught with holier associations than many emblazoned in historic fame, but having 
no place in the affections. Some friends considering her liberality too excessive in this respect, 
endeavoured to restrain it. She replied that for her parents she had made a provision ; that she had 
secured a sufficient income for herself (£1,200 per annum), and that not knowing how soon her voice 
might fail, she was determined, while it remained in her power, to fulfil her duty to her country. 

w. a. 



THE LATE JOHN WATKINS, 

AUTHOR 03T " CROMWELL," AN HISTORICAL TRAGEDY; " RTJKKYMEHE," ETC. 

A poet — one little known to the world, but not the less honestly deserving of some claim to the title 
of poet — is just dead; and though no " sceptred pall sweep by," in his lonely funeral march, to reproach 
the silence of Fame's trumpet during his life, we must the rather seek to give that parting word 
of kindly recognition which his nature, his talents, and his aspirations, demand of his dramatic 
brethren. 

No one who possesses something of a higher consciousness of the beauty and light of the world, 
should depart without a tribute, however brief, to his memory; and this becomes both a duty and 
a satisfaction, when we have things left us of a tangible kind, to which we can refer as evidences of 
the man — of the noble hopes that wrought in him — and of his capacity to give them form and purpose. 
The dramatic works of John Watkins most deserving of mention, are, his tragedy of Cromwell ; Munny- 
mede, an historical tragedy ; and a play in five acts, entitled Griselda. 

Of the author's fine feeling in managing his principal character, some notion may be formed from 
the touching farewell she takes of her cottage, after her marriage, and while attired in royal robes : — 

King. Set forward ! — to the palace ! 

Gris. Yet let me take one last look at my cottage ! — 
And must I leave my birth-place and life's home ? 

King. Beloved wife ! — thy being join with mine : 
Home thyself here in this most happy heart. 

Gris. Oh, I have loved the flowers that grow round here, 
As they my sisters were ; — and little birds — 
How they will miss my call. 

King. Nay, but we will revisit oft these scenes, 
And live our days of courtship o'er again. 

Gris. The buds that blossom to bring fruit for me 
Must drop it on the ground, — but oh, my father ! 
Who shall prepare his food, his rest, his hearth ? 

King. Will he not with us ? 

Gris. No, my good lord ; you may transplant the flower, 
But not the tree. 

The talents of our author were not popular, nor was he able to help them forward by any personal 
energy. He was a shy man, and struggled little to attain any position in literature, or on the stage. 
His inspiration was sincere, but not forcible ; his imagination delicate, but not exuberant ; and he was 
deficient in passion. Nevertheless, there were occasions when he seemed carried beyond himself, and 
reached heights that few gave him credit for the strength to attain. Of this latter kind is the last 
scene in his tragedy of Cromwell, who, in dying, utters these words : — 

Crom. I've lived in tempest and in tempest die : 
Watchings have worn me out — a little fever : 
More potent than malignant armies, kills me. 
Now Ironsides ! thou art once more an infant, 
Yea, I'm a wither'd leaf that with a breath 
Parts from the tree of life, and drops to earth. 
Death's arrow quivers in my shatter'd brain. 
What bleeding head is this ! — the king's ! — hush ! hush ! 
I will not hear thee speak ! — 
'Twas for my country 1 

But no doubt his nature was characterized by poetical feeling and tenderness, far rather than 
by power; and estimating him by the former standard, he must take his place accordingly. If he had 
written a pastoral drama, he would probably have succeeded better than in the tragic or historical drama 
of action, which requires great vigour, diversity, and contrast. 

Watkins died on the 22nd of September last. Disappointed in the fond anticipations of his life ; 
his ambition defeated ; weighed down by sickness and anxiety ; he departed, with little regret, to his 
final rest. 

As a man, "Watkins was esteemed by all who knew him. He was on terms of friendly regard with 
Ebenezer Elliot, whose daughter he married. His happiness was brief. He is buried by the side of 
the valiant Corn-law Bhymer, at his own request ; and there two warm and generous hearts now lie 
cold in death in close companionship. 
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AUTHOR OF "OBIOM".' "COSMO DE MEDICI, "GREGORY VII," 'DEATH OF MARLOWE , ETC 




.roilN TAT.1JS & COMPANY, LOUDON * WEVTYOTtK 



A TRAGEDY, IN ONE ACT. 



By E. H. HORNE, 

AUTHOR OF "ORION," "COSMO DE MEDICI," "GREGORY VII." ETC. 



[Note.— This tragedy (which, however brief, the author did not regard as a fragment, or sketch) was first published in 1837, 
the edition amounting to only three hundred copies, and at a high price. It has been out of print these ten years, during which 
time so many enquiries for it have been made, that the author avails himself of the present opportunity to reprint it. Originally 
it was not intended for stage representation; some few additions, however, have now been made, to render it suitable for 
action.] 

^ 



PERSONS REPRESENTED. 
Christopher Marlowe . . . -j 

Thomas Heywood I Dramatists and Actors. 

Thomas Middleton .... 3 
Cecilia . . . . . ; . 

Jacconot, alias Jack-o'-night . A Tavern- Pander. 

Gentlemen, Officers, Servants, 8$c. 

Time, 1592. 



SCENE I. — Public Garden, in the Liberty of 
the Clink, Southward. 

Unter Marlon and Heywood. 

Hey. Be sure of it. 

Mar. I am ; but not by your light. 

Hey. I speak it not in malice, nor in envy 
Of your good fortune with, so bright a beauty ; 
But I have heard such things ! 

Mar. G-ood Master Heywood, 
I prithee plague me not with what thou'st heard ; 
I've seen, and I do love her — and, for hearing, 
The music of her voice is in my soul, 
And holds a rapturous jubilee 'midst dreams 
That melt the day and night into one bliss. 

Hey. Beware the waking hour ! 

Mar. In lovely glory, 
Like all that's fabled of Olympus' queen, 
She moves in absolute divinity, 
As though the earth were undulant spreading clouds, 
And all its flowers her subject stars. 

Hey. Proceed. 

Mar. Smile not ; for 'tis most true : the very air 
"With her sweet presence is impregnate richly. 



As in a mead, that's fresh with youngest green, 

Some fragrant shrub, some secret herb, exhales 

Ambrosial odours ; or in lonely bower, 

Where one may find the musk-plant, heliotrope, 

Greranium, or grape-hyacinth, confers 

A ruling influence, charming present sense, 

And sure of memory ; so, her person bears 

A natural balm, obedient to the rays 

Of heaven — or to her own, which glow within, 

Distilling incense by their own sweet power. 

The dew at sun-rise on a ripen' d peach 

Was never more delicious than her neck. 

Such forms are Nature's favourites. 

Hey. Come, come — 
Pygmalion and Prometheus dwell within you ! 
You poetize her rarely, and exalt 
With goddess-attributes, and chastity 
Beyond most goddesses : be not thus serious ! 
If for a passing paramour thou'dst love her, 
Why, so, it may be well ; but never place 
Thy full heart in her hand. 

Mar. I have — I do — 
And I will lay it bleeding at her feet. 
Reason no more, for I do love this woman : 
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scene ii. THE DEATH 

To me she's chaste, whatever thou hast heard. 
"Whatever I may hear, know, find, or fancy, 
I must possess her constantly, or die. 

Hey. Kay, if 't be thus, I'll fret thine ear no 
more 

With raven voice ; but aid thee all I can. 

Mar. Cecilia! — go, dear friend — good Master 
Heywood, 

Leave me alone — I see her coming hither. 

Hey. Bliss wait thy wooing ; peace of mind its 
end r 

[Aside.} His knees shake, and his face and hands 
are wet, 

As with a sudden fall of dew — G-od speed him ! 
This is a desperate fancy t [lHoritJ} 

Muter Cecilia. 

Gee. Thoughtful, sir. 
How fare you ? thou'st been reading much of late 
By the moon's light, I fear me ? 

Mar. Why so, lady ? 

Cee. The reflex of the page is on thy face. 

Mar. But in my heart the spirit of a shrine 
Burns, with immortal radiation crown' d. 

Cee. Kay, primrose gentleman, think'st me a 
saint ? 

Mar. I feel thy power. 

Cee. I exercise no arts — 
WTience is my influence ? 

Mar. Erom heaven, I think. 
Madam, I love you — ere to-day you've seen it, 
Although my lips ne'er breathed the word before \ 
And seldom as? we've met, and briefly spoken, 
There are such spiritual passings to and fro 
'Twixt thee and me — tho' I alone may suffer — 
As make me know this love blends with my life ; 
Must branch with it, bud, blossom, put forth 
fruit, 

Kor end e'en when its last husks strew the grave, 
Whence we together shall ascend to bliss. 

Cee. Continued from this world. 

Mar. Thy hand — both hands ; 
I kiss them from my soul. 

Cee. Kay, sir — you burn me — 
Let loose my hands. 

Mar. I loose them — half my life has thus gone 
from me — 

That which is left can scarce sustain my heart, 
Kow grown too full with the high tide of joy, 
Whose ebb, retiring, fills the caves of sorrow, 
WTiere Syrens sing beneath their dripping hair, 
And raise the mirror' d fate. 
Cee. Then, gaze not in it, 
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\ Lest thou should' st see thy passing funeral. 
I I would not — I might chance to see far worse, 
s Mar. Thou art too beautiful ever to die I 

< I look upon thee, and can ne'er believe it. 

\ Cee. O, sir — but passion, circumstance, and fate 

j Can do far worse than kill — they can dig grave®, 

5 And make the future owners dance above them, 

\ Well knowing how 'twill end. Wiry look you sad ? 

\ Tis not your case s you are a man in love 1 — 

I At least you say so— and should therefore feel 

I A constant sunshine, wheresoe'er you tread, 

I Kor think of what's beneath. But speak no more ; 

I I see a volume gathering in your eye 

I Which yoit would fain have printed in my heart ; 

\ But yo\i were better cast it in the fire. 

? Enough you've said, and I enough have listened. 

| Mar. I have said nought. 

s Cee. You have spoken very plain — 

< Bo, Master Marlowe, please you break we off; 

\ And, since your mind is now relieved — good day \ 

\ Mar. Leave me not thus ! — forgive me ! 

\ Cee. Eor what offence ? 

\ Mar. The expression of my love, 

\ Cee. Tut ! that's a trifle. 

Think' st thou I ne'er saw men in love before ? 
\ Unto- the summer of beauty they are as common 
\ As grasshoppers, 
\ Mar. And to its winter, lady ? 

Cee. There is no winter in my thoughts — adieu f 
{ [jExitJ] 
Mar. She's gone f— how leafless is my life I — My 
I strength 

< Seems melted — -my breast vacant — and in my brain 
I I hear the sound of a retiring sea. 

SCEKE II, — Gravel4ane, JBankside. 

\ Enter Heywood and Mibdxetok, 

Mid. And yet it may end well, after his fit is oyer, 

| Hey. But he is earnest in it, 

\ Mid. 'Tis his habit : a little thunder clears the 

\ atmosphere, 

\ At present he is spelhbound, and smouldereth in a 

\ hot cloud of passion ; but when he once makes his 

\ way, he will soon again disperse his free spirit 

abroad over the inspired heavens, 

5 Hey. I fear me she will sow a train of feverish 

< fancies in his mind, that may go near to drive him 
\ mad. 

\ Mid. But he will shake them off when he know- 

\ eth her for the lost one she is, I grant her fair. 

I Hey. Her history must have strange chapters ; 

I and noble days too, methinks, in her early time. 
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Mid. But to what ruin and disastrous beauty is 
the bright-spirited, and once virtuous maid, and 
wife, now fallen ! 

Hey. And wife ? 

Mid. Hast not heard of this ? She is the wife — 
an outcast from him, as he from her— of the 
drunkard, Bengough, You know him P 

Hey. I have seen him i' the mire. 

Mid. 'Tis his usual bed o' nights— and mornings 
too, very often. 

Hey. But his wife— this Cecilia — tell me more 
of her. I would not do her wrong by my un- 
founded thinking. 

Mid. "Well ; from this film-eyed railing swine — 
this Bengough — was Cecilia lured away— most wil- 
lingly, methinks, and no marvel — by some sweet- 
savoured gallant of a noble house, and left, after 
awhile, to the wide world's charities. 

Hey. I see. 

Mid. "What she hath become is also apparent, 
and of common notoriety : therefore, Master Mar- 
lowe, like all the rest, knoweth her for a cour- 
tezan; and methinks he hath too deep a reading 
i'the books of nature to nail his heart upon a gilded 
weather-cock. He is only desperate after the 
fashion of a pearl-diver. When he hath enough, he 
will desist — breathe freely, polish the shells > and 
build grottoes. 

Hey. Nay, he persisteth in not knowing her for 
a courtezan — talks of her purity in burning words, 
that seem to glow and enhance his love, from his 
convictions of her virtue ; then suddenly falls into 
silent abstraction, looking like a man whose eyes 
are filled with visions of paradise. No pains takes 
she to deceive him; for he supersedes the chance 
by deceiving himself beyond measure. He either 
listens not at all to intimation, or insists the contrary. 

Mid. This is his passionate aggravation or self- 
will : he must know it. 

Hey. 'Tis my belief; but her beauty blinds him 
with its beams^ and drives his exiled reason into 
darkness. 

Mid. Here comes one that could enlighten his 
perception, methinks. 

Hey. Who's he ? oh, Jack-o'-night, the tavern- 
pander. 

Enter Jaccoitot. 

Jac. Save ye, my masters; lusty thoughts go 
with ye, and a jovial full cup wait on your steps : 
so shall your blood rise, and honest women pledge 
ye in their dreams ! 

Mid. Your weighty-pursed knowledge of women, 



balanced against your squinting knowledge of 
honesty, Master Jack-o'-night, would come down 
to earth, methinks, as rapid as a fall from a gal- 
lows-tree. 

Jac. Well said, Master Middleton — a merry 
devil and a long-lived one run monkey-wise up 
your back-bone ! May your days be as happy as ! 
they're sober, and your nights full of applause! 
May no brawling mob pelt you when throned, nor 
hoot down your plays when your soul's pinned like 
a cock-chafer on public opinion ! May no learned 
or unlearned calf write against your knowledge and 
wit, and no brother paper-stainer pilfer your pages, 
and then call you a general thief! Am I the only 
rogue and vagabond in the world ? 

Mid. I'faith, not: nay, an' thou wert, there 
would be no lack of them i'the next generation. 
Thou might' st be the father of the race, being now 
the bodily type of it. 

Jac. That, for your type !— — [Exit Jac. hastily. ~\ 

Mid. Look ! — said I not so ? See whom 'tis- he 
meets ! 

And with a lounging, loose, familiar air, 
Cocking his cap, and setting his hand on's hip, 
Salutes with such free language as his action 
And attitude explain ! 

Hey. I grieve for Marlowe : 
The more, since 'tis as certain he must have 1 
Eull course of passion, as that its object's full 
Of most unworthy elements. 

Mid. Unworthy, 
Indeed, of such a form, if all be base. 
Nature, methinks, doth seldom so belie 
The inward by the outward ; seldom frame 
A cheat so finish' d to ensnare the senses, 
And break our faith in all substantial truth. 

[Exeunt.'] 

Enter Cecilia, followed by Jacco^ot. 

Jac. Well, well, Mistress St. Cecil; the money 
is all well enough — I object nothing to the money. 

Gee. Away then. No more of you ! 

Jac. No more of me ? And wherefore away, I 
pray you, — and whither ? 

Gee. Anywhere — so it be distant. 

Jac. So, so, Lady Proud-neck. What sort of 
return call you this, for all my skilful activities ? 
I ha' seen this in your eye, before now. 'Slud! 
have I not brought dukes and nabobs beneath your 
window, and lords and court-captains to your feet ? 
Have I not, many a night, hoisted Puddle Ben- 
gough, your ladyship's discarded husband, on my 
shoulders, when he lay drivelling- drunk in the 
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horse-way, and so saved His life to be a blessing to 
you, — ha! ha! ha! These be great services, I 
think. 

Gee. What would you more of me ? Name the 
sum. 

Jac. I say the money has been well enough ; I 
am not asking more of it. 

Gee. [Turning aside. ~] Then go your ways. 

Jac. My ways are your ways — a murrain on your 
beauties ! Has your brain shot forth sky-larks as 
your eyes do sparkles ? What nights are these ? 

Gee. G-o ! — here is my purse. 

Jac. I'll no more oft ! — I have a mind to fling 
back what thou'st already given me. 

Gee. Master Jacconot, I would have no further 
services from thee. If thou art not yet satisfied, 
fetch the weight and scales, and I will cast my 
gold into it, and my dross besides — so I shall be 
doubly relieved. 

Jae. I say again — and the devil bear me fierce 
witness ! — it is not gold I want, but rightful favour ; 
not silver, but sweet civility; not dross, but due 
respect to my nonpareil value! Bethink thee, 
Cecil — bethink thee of many things ! Ay ! am not 
I the true gallant of my time? the great glow- 
worm and Will-o'-the-whisp — the life, the fortune, 
and the favourite of the brightest among ye ! 

Gee. Gro! 

Jae. Gro ! — a death's-head crown your pillow ! 
May you dream of Love, and wake — and see that ! 

Gee. I had rather see't than you. 

Jac. What's i' the wind ? — nobleman, or gentle- 
man, or a brain-fancy — am not I at hand? Are 
you mad ? 

Gee. I'd gladly believe I have been so. 

Jac. Grood. I'm content you see me aright 
once more, and acknowledge yourself wrong. And 
to me, too ! Bethink thee, I say, when last year, 
after the dance at Hampton, thou wert enraged 
against the noble that slighted thee ; and, flushed 
with wine, thou took'st me by the ear, and mad'st 
me hand thee into thy coach, and get in beside 
thee, with a drawn sword in my hand and a drip- 
ping trencher on my head, singing until 

Gee. Earth-worms and stone walls ! 

Jac. Hey ! what of them ? 

Gee. I would that as the corporal Past they 
cover, 

They could, at earnest bidding of the will, 
Entomb in walls of darkness, and devour 
The hated retrospections of the mind. 

Jac. [Aside.'] Oho ! — the lamps and saw-dust ! — 

Here's foul play 
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And mischief in the market. Preaching varlet ! 
I'll find him out. [JEccit Jacconot.] 

Gee. [after a pause."] Self-disgust 
Grnaws at the roots of being, and doth hang 
A heavy sickness on the beams of day, 
Making the atmosphere, which should exalt 
Our contemplations, press us down to earth, 
As though our breath had made it thick with 
plague. 

Cursed ! accursed be the freaks of nature, 
That mar us from ourselves, and make our acts 
The scorn and loathing of our after-thoughts — 
The finger-mark of conscience, who, most trea- 
cherous, 

Wakes to accuse, but slumber' d o'er the sin. 

[Exit.] 

SCENE III. — A room in the Triple-Tun Tavern, 
JBlacJcfriars. — Marlowe, Heywood, Middle- 
ton, and GrENTLEMEN. 

A Gent. I do rejoice to find myself among 
The choicest spirits of the age : health, sirs ! 
I would commend your fame to future years, 
But that I know ere this ye must be old 
In the conviction, and that ye full oft 
With sure posterity have shaken hands 
Over the unstable bridge of present time. 

Mar. JSTot so : we write from the full heart 
within, 

And leave posterity to find her own. 
Health, sir ! — your good deeds laurel you in heaven ! 
Mid. 'Twere best men left their fame to chance 
and fashion 

As birds bequeath their eggs to the sun's hatching, 
Since genius can make no will. 

Mar. Troth, can it ! 
But, for the consequences of the deed, 
What fires of blind fatality may catch them ! 
Say, you do love a woman — do adore her — 
You may embalm the memory of her worth 
And chronicle her beauty to all time, 
In words whereat great Jove himself might flush, 
And feel Olympus tremble at his thoughts ; 
Yet where is your security ? Some clerk, 
Wanting a fool's-cap, or some boy a kite, 
Some housewife fuel, or some sportsman wadding 
To wrap a ball (which hits the poet's brain 
By merest accident), seizes your record, 
And to the winds thus scatters all your will, 
Or, rather, your will's object. Thus, our pride 
Swings like a planet by a single hair, 
Obedient to God's breath. More wine ! more wine ! 
I preach — and I grow melancholy — wine ! 
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Enter Draweb, with a tankard. 

A Gent. [Rising.'] "We're wending homeward — 

gentlemen, good night ! 
Mar. Not yet— not yet — the night has scarce 

begun — 

Nay, Master Heywood — Middleton, you'll stay ! 
Bright skies to those who go — high thoughts go 

with ye, 
And constant youth ! 

Gent. We thank you sir, good night ! 

[JEoceunt Gentlemen.] 

Hey. Let's follow — 'tis near morning. 

Mar. Do not go. 
I'm ill at ease, touching a certain matter 
I've taken to heart — don't speak oft — and besides 
I have a sort of horror of my bed. 
Last night a squadron charged me in a dream, 
With Isis and Osiris at the flanks, 
Towering and waving their colossal arms, 
While in the van a fiery chariot roll' d, 
Wherein a woman stood- — I knew her well — 
Who seem'd but newly risen from the grave. 
She whirl' d a javelin at me, and methought 
I woke ; when, slowly at the foot o'the bed 
The mist-like curtains parted, and upon me 
Did learned Eaustus look ! He shook his head 
With grave reproof, but more of sympathy, 
As though his past humanity came o'er him — 
Then went away with a low, gushing sigh, 
That startled e'en his own cold breast, and seem'd 
As from a marble urn where passion's ashes 
Their sleepless vigil keep. 

Hey. Pray you, no more 

Mar. Lived he not greatly ! think what was his 
power ! 

All knowledge at his beck — the very Devil 
His common slave. And, oh! brought he not 
back, 

Through the thick-million' d catacombs of ages 
Helen's unsullied loveliness to his arms ! 

Mid. Well — let us have more wine then ! 

Hey. Spirit enough 
Springs from thee, Master Marlowe — what need 
more ? 

Mar. Drawer ! lift up thy slumbrous poppy-head ! 
Up, man !— where art ? — 
The night seems wondrous hot ! 

[Maelowe throws open a side-window reaching to 
the floor, and stands there looking out. Street- 
music at a distance.] 
Hey. [to Mm.] The air flows in upon his heated 
face, 



And he grows pale with looking at the stars, 
Thinking the while of many things in heaven. 

Mid. And some one on the earth — 
Eor, lo you ! — is't not she ? 

[Pointing towards the window.] 

Hey. The lady, folded 
In the long mantle, coming down the street ? 

Mid. Let be — we cannot help him ! 

[Street music at a distance. Cecilia is passing hy 
the open window.] 

Mar. Stay awhile ! — 
One moment stay ! 

Cec. [pausing.] That is not much to ask. 

Mar. Nor much for you to grant — [She steps 
through the window] but oh, to me, 
That moment is a circle without bounds, 
Because I see no end to my delight. 

Cec. Oh, sir, you make me very sad at heart — 
Let's speak no more of this. I am on my way 
To walk beside the river. 

Mar. May I come ? 

Cec. Ah, no : I go alone. 

Mar. Tis dark and dreary — 
Nor do I deem it safe. 

Cec. [sadly.] What can harm me. 
If not above, at least I am beyond 
All common dangers : no, you shall not come. 
I have some questions I would ask myself; 
And in the sullen melancholy flow 
0' the unromantic Thames, that has been witness 
Of many tragical realities, 
Bare of adornment as its cold stone stairs — 
I may find sympathy, if not response. 

Mar. Great heaven ! I know thy worth, and I 
must come, 

Cec. [flrmly.] You shall not. 

Mar. I obey you. Will you promise 
To see me for one farewell, ere you sleep ? 

Cec. On my way home, I will. 

[She steps through the window, and JEccit.] 

Mar. Be sure ! be sure ! [After a pause.] 

The shades enfold her like a fading orb, 
And I am left alone in a dark world ! 
Now, glare above the horizon of my life 
Some comet of terrific loveliness, 
And bind me with thy tresses, so to lift 
My body to the ether of the spheres, 
WTiere I may cast my burning thoughts about 
In that ineffable bewilderment, 
And so forget this image that usurps 
My more than man — my immortality. 

[Street music coming nearer.] 

Hey. Now, Marlowe ! You desert us ! 
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Mar. Say not so — 
Or saying so, add, that I have lost myself. 
Nay, but I have — yonder I go, i'the dark ! 

[Pointing after Cecilia.] 

Mid. I fear thou dost. 
Mar. Forgive what's left behind. 
Mid. But for this slumbrous drawer! 
Mar. Ho, there ! — wine ! 
Hey, I hear his steps approach. 
Mid. ISTay, 'tis not he. 

[Street music under the window, outside, Jac- 
conot singing outside.'] 

Ram out the link, boys ; ho, boys ! * 

There's day-light in the sky ! 
"While the trenchers strew the floor 
And the worn-out grey-beards snore, 

Jolly throats continue dry ! 

Ram out the link, boys, &c. 

Enter Jacconot, with a full tankard. 

Jac. Ever awake and shining, my masters ; and 
here am I, your twin lustre, always ready to herald 
and anoint your pleasures like a true Master of the 
Bevels. I ha' just stepped over the drawer's body, 
laid nose and heels together on the door-mat 
asleep, and here's wherewith to continue the glory. 

Mid. "We need not your help. 

Hey. "We thank you, Jack-o'-night : we would be 
alone. 

Jac. What say you, Master Marlowe ? you look 
as grim as a sign-painter's first sketch on a tavern- 
biil after his ninth tankard. 

Mid. Cease your death-rattle, night-hawk ! 

Mar. That's well said. 

Jac. Is it? so 'tig, my gallants — a night-bird 
like yourselves, am I. 

Mar. Eeast ! — we know you. 

Jac. Tour merry health, Master Kit Marlowe ! | 
I'll bring a loud pair of palms to cheer your soul the 
next time you strut in red paint with a wooden 
weapon at your thigh. 

Mar. Who sent for you, door-hawk ?— go ! 

Jac. Go ! aha ! — I remember the word — same 
cone, same gesture — or as like as the two profiles of | 
a monkey, or as two squeaks for one pinch. Go ! — 
not I — here's to all your healths ! One pull more ! 
There, I've done — take it, Master Marlowe; and 
pledge me as the true knight of London's rarest 
beauties ! 

Mar. I will ! [Dashes the tankard at his head.] 
Jac. [stooping quickly.] A miss, 'fore-gad! — the 
wall has got it ! See, where it trickles down like 

* The inverted iron horns or tubes, a few of which still 
remain on lamp-posts and gates, were formerly used as extin- 
guishers to the torches, which were thrust into them. 
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the long robe of some dainty fair one ! And look 
you here — and here again, look you — what make 
you of the picture he hath presented ? Who but 
she ! 

Mar. [aside.] 0 subtle Nature! who hath so 
compounded 
Our senses, playing into each other's wheels, 
That feeling oft acts substitute for sight, 
As sight becomes obedient to the thought — 
How can'st thou place such wonders at the mercy 
Of every wretch that crawls ! I feel- — I see ! 

Jac, [singing.] 

Ram out the link, boys ; ho, boys ! 

The blear eyed morning's here ; 
Let us wander through the streets, 
And kiss whoe'er one meets ; — 

St Cecil is my dear ! 

Ram out the link, boys &c. 

Mar. [drawing] Lightning come up from hell and 
strangle thee ! 

Mid. and Hey. Nay, Marlowe ! Marlowe ! 

[They hold him back.] 
Mid. Away, thou bestial villian ! 
Jac. [singing.] 

St Cecil is my dear ! 

Mar. [furiously.] Elast ! blast and scatter 
Thy body to ashes ! Off ! I'll have his ghost ] 

[Bushes at Jaccwot. They fight. Marlowe 
disarms Mm; but Jaccostot wrests Mab- 
lowe's oivn sword from his hand, and stabs him. 
Mablowe falls.] 

Mid. See ! see ! 

Mar. Who's slain? — answer me, friends — is't 
I? — 

Or in the maze of some delirious trance, 
Some realm unknown, or passion newly born — 
INFe'er felt before — am I transported thus ? 
My fingers paddle too, in blood— is't mine ? 

Jac. Oh, content you, Master Marplot — it's you 
that's down, drunk or sober ; and that's your own 
blood on your fingers, running from a three-inch 
groove in your ribs for the devil's imps to slide into 
you. Ugh! cry grammercy! for its all over with 
your rhyming ! 

Hey. Oh, heartless mischief! 

Mid. Hence, thou rabid cur ! 

Mar. What demon in the air with unseen arm 
Hath turn'd my unchain' d fury 'gainst myself! 
Recoiling dragon ! thy resistless force 
Scatters thy mortal master in his pride, 
To teach him, with self-knowledge, to fear thee. 
Forgetful of all corporal conditions, 
My passion hath destroy' d me ! 
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Jac. 'N.Qy. mok -.: matter, .it. was wiy doing,. You 
shouldn't ha' ran at me in that fashion with a real 
■ r sword-^ I thought it had been one o' your sham ones. 
Mid, Away! ., . .. 

Hey. See ! his face changes — lift him up. 

' [They raise and support him.'] 
. Here— place your hand upon his side, 
Close over mine, and stanch the flowing wound. 
Mar. Bright is the day— the air with glory 
teems- — 

And eagles wanton in the smile of Jove : 

Can these things be, and Marlowe live no more ! 

Oh, Heywood ! Heywood ! I had a world of hopes 

About that woman — now in my heart they rise 

Confused, as flames from my life's coloured map, 

That burns until with wrinkling agony 

Its ashes flatten, separate, and drift 

Thro' gusty darkness. Hold me fast by the arm ! 

A little aid will save me :— see ! she's here ! 

I clasp thy form— I feel thy breath, my love— 

I know thee for a sweet saint come to save me ! 

Save ! — is it death I feel — it cannot be death ? 

Jac. [Half aside.'] Marry, but it can ! or else 
your sword's a foolish dog that dar'n't bite his 
owner. 

Mar. Oh friends— dear friends— this is a sorry 
end — 

A most unworthy end ! To think — oh, God ! 
To think that I should fall by the hand of one 
"Whose office, like his nature, is all baseness, 
Gives death ten thousand stings, and to the grave 
A damning victory ! Eame sinks with life ! 
A galling— shameful— ignominious end, ! 

[Sinks down.] 
Oh, mighty heart ! Oh, full and orbed heart, 
Elee to thy kindred sun, rolling on high ! 
Or let the hoary and eternal sea 
Sweep me away, and swallow body and soul ! 

Jac. There'll be no " encore" to either, I wot; 
for thou'st led an ill life, Master Marlowe ; and so 
the sweet saint thou spok'st of will remain my fair 
game — behind the scenes. 

Mar. Liar! slave! sla -,I£ind Master Hey- 
wood, 

You will not see me die thus ! — thus by the hand 
And maddening tongue of such a beast as that ! 
Haste if you love me — fetch a leech to help me — 
Here — Middleton — sweet friend — a bandage here — 
I cannot die by such a hand — I will not — 
I say I will not die by that vile hand ! 
Go bring Cecilia to me — bring the leech — 
Close — close this wound — you know I did it 
myself — 



Bring sweet Cecilia— hasten— haste— instantly— 
Bring life and time— bring Heaven-^Ohj I am 
dying— 

Some water— stay beside me— -maddening death, 
By such a hand ! Oh, villain ! from the grave 
I constantly will rise— to curse ! curse ! cursta thee J 

[Rises — and. falls dead.] 

Mid, Terrible end ! 

Hey. Oh, God ! — he is quite gone ! 

Jac. [turning pale.] 'Twas. dreadful — 'twas. 
Christ help us ! and lull him to sleep, in grave. 
I stand up for mine own nature none the less. 
What noise was that ? 

Miter Officers. 

Chief OJfi. This, is our man— ha! murder has 
been here ! You are our prisoner— the gallows 
waits you. 

Jac. What have I done to be hung up like a 
pear ? The hemp's not sown, nor the ladder-wood 
grown, that shall help fools to finish me ! He did 
it himself! He said so with his, last words !— 
there stand his friends and brother players— put 
them to their Testament if he said not he did it 
himself? 

Ch. Offi. Who is it lies here ?— methinks that I 
should know him, 
But for the fierce distortion of his face ! 

Mid. He who erewhile wrote with a brand of fire, 
Now, in his, passionate blood, floats tow'rds the 
grave ! 

The present time is ever ignorant— 
We lack clear vision in our self-love's maze ; 
But Marlowe in the future will stand great, 
Whom this — the lowest caitiff in the world — - 



A nothing, save in grossness, hath destroy' d. 

Jac. "Caitiff" back again in your throat! and 
" gross nothing" to boot — may you have it to live 
upon for a month, and die mad and starving! 
Would' st swear my life away so lightly ! Tut ! 
who was he ? I could always find the soundings 
of a quart tankard, or empty a pasty in half his 
time, and swear as rare oaths between whiles — who 
was he r I'm as good at all points as he, or you 
either, Master Corpse-face, so you may bottle-up 
your fine sayings for next gallows-tide. 

Hey. Wretch! 

Jac. Weep away — who was he ? I too ha' writ 
my odes and Pindar-jigs with the twinkling of a 
bed-post, to the sound of the harp and hurdy- 
gurdy, while Capricornus wagged his fiery beard ; 
I ha' sung songs to the faint moon's echoes at day- 
break, and danced here away, and there away, like 
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the lightning through a forest ! As to your sword 
and dagger-play, I've got the trick o' the eye and 
wrist — who was he ? What's all his gods — his 
goddesses and lies ? — the first a'nt worth a whisp 
o' lighted straw ; and for the latter, I was always 
a prince of both ! Caitiff! and beast! and nothing! — 
who was he ? 

Ch. Offi. You're ours, for sundry viRanies com- 
mitted, 

Sufficient each to bring your vice to an end : 
The law hath got you safely in its grasp. 

Jae. Then may Vice and I sit crown' d in heaven 
— while Law and Honesty stalk damned through 
hell ! Now do I see the thing very plain ! — trea- 
chery — treachery, my masters ! I know the jade 
that hath betrayed me — I know her. 'Slud! who 
cares ? She was a fine woman, too — a rare person 
—and a good spirit ; but there's an end of all now 
—she's turned foolish and virtuous, and a tell-tale, 
and I am to be turned to dust through it — long, 
long before my time; and these princely limbs 
must go make a dirt-pie — build up a mud-hut — or 
fatten an alderman's garden ! There ! calf-head — 
there's a lemon for your mouth! Heard' st ever 
such a last dying speech and confession ! Write it 
in red ochre on a sheet of Irish, and send it to 
Mistress Cecily for a death-winder, I know what 
you've got against me — and I know you all deserve 
just the same yourselves — but lead on, my masters ! 

[Eoceunt Jacconot and Officers.'] 

Mid, Oh, Marlowe ! can'st thou rise with power 
no more ? 
Can greatness die thus ? 

Hey, Miserable sight ! 

* \A shriek outside the house, 1 



\ Mid. That cry !-— what may that mean ? 

> Hey. I hear no cry. 

\ Mid. What is't comes hither like a gust of wind! 
\ Tis she ! — what wrack and rain will she find ! 

\ Cecilia rushes in. 

\ Cec. Where — where ? Oh, then, 'tis true — and 
\ he is dead ! 

i All's over now — there's nothing in the world — 

5 Eor he who raised my heart up from the dust, 

\ And show'd me noble lights in mine own soul, 

I Has fled my gratitude and growing love — 

| I never knew how deep it was till now ! 

\ Through me, too ! — do not curse me ! — I was the 

\ cause — - 

I Yet do not curse me — No ! no ! not the cause, 

> But that it happen' d so. This the reward 

s Of Marlowe's love !— why, why did I delay ? 

< Oh, gentlemen, pray for me ! I have been 

\ Lifted in heavenly air — and suddenly 

I The arm that placed me, and with strength sus- 

l tain'd me, 

\ Is snatch' d up, star- ward : I can neither follow, 
j Nor can I touch the gross earth any more ! 

Here is the " one farewell," before I sleep ! 
\ Pray for me, gentlemen ! — but breathe no bles- 
j sings — 

\ Let not a blessing sweeten your dread prayers — 

I wish no blessings — nor could bear their weight ; 
\ Eor I am left I know not where or how : 
j But, pray for me— -my soul is buried here ! 
I \_Sinlcs down upon the hody.~\ 

\ Mid. " Cut is the branch that might have grown 
\ full straight, 

\ " And burned is Apollo's laurel bough I" 
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DEAMATIC AET AND POETEY. 

Art is to poetry what nature is to its Author. To 
paraphrase, with all reverence, words of a divine 
signification, the latter might say to the former — 
" Before thou wast, I am." 

Art is not divine ; but it is the echo of the infi- 
nite harmony which pervades the universe. It 
ascends not to essence ; it is not even an adorer of 
essence : but it is a great temple, built by human 
hands, and consecrated by worship, though in itself 
perishable and earthly. 

Grenius may be devoid of art ; but the highest 
genius includes it. Poetry, though it disdains to 
be fettered by any rules, is a structure complete in 
its proportions. Poetry and genius are twins, not 
to be divided ; but art, which is generally the result 
of study and thought, may be the acquisition of 
mere talent. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that the art of 
a man of genius comes in the same way ( to him as 
it does to the mechanic and the literary hack. In- 
spiration permeates the framework of a work of 
ideal art, as the sun permeates the world ; but in 
the flimsy productions of minds devoid of origi- 
nality, the light is the light of a candle, and its 
sphere is dust- — to which, obeying the law of its 
nature, it returns. 

If there be a poet without art, he will fail, not 
because he is not a poet, but because the world 
must have a medium for the interpretation of mys- 
tery. Art is a medium for the revelation of truth ; 
and infinitely as the creative faculty transcends it, 
as well may we talk of a Creator without a creation, 
as a great poet w r ho is unable to give form and 
substance to his ideal. 

It is not, however, our object to deal simply with 
abstractions. In this preliminary essay, we merely 
wish to indicate our purpose ; and we shall avoid a 
recurrence to abstruse speculation where it is not 
absolutely requisite. Dramatic art is, of all art, 
the most rare and difficult. There must be a psy- 
chological process at work while the picture is being 
rendered clear and vivid. If distinctness be not 
attained, the work is defeated for all purposes of 
the stage : and probably it is the wonderful power 
of Shakspere in this particular that renders his plays 
so popular ; while, at the same time, they are re- 
condite studies. Take Hamlet, for instance. How 
subtle the motives of the Prince of Denmark, if we 
analyze them; and yet, how much the action is 
addressed to the senses of the audience. But the 
art of Shakspere is often blundering in details ; it 
frequently violates taste and coherence ; and, if we 
were to abstract the permeating soul, what an in- 
congruous jumble Hamlet were ! Steal " the life of 



the building," and in what would the art of Hamlet 
differ from that of the veriest playwright ? It is, 
then, the soul and body in conjunction which forms 
the colossal fabric. None but a Titan could have 
raised the Alps of such a drama; but intellect, 
imagination, passion, constitute one portion of art ; 
just as blood, flesh, and nerves go to the compo- 
sition of man, and yet we know they are not man. 
The art which is perfect presupposes an informing 
spirit; because the idea precedes the work. The 
first thought of this tragedy in Shakspere' s mind, 
was that of an artist, as well as of a poet and 
philosopher. Thus much for the soul ; while for the 
body of a drama, how much besides is required ! 
Not only must the parts be rightly chosen, so as 
to address themselves to the senses, but there must 
be a special coherence and sequence in those parts. 
The soul must be suitably built up in the body, and 
communicate to it a corresponding activity and 
progression ; and this is what dramatists call con- 
struction. E. B. 



THE MANAGEE'S LOOKING- GLASS ; 

OR, 

HI^TS FOR THE FORTHCOMINGS CHRISTMAS 

PANTOMIMES. 

I am the Manager of a London Theatre, and, I need 
not add, a profoundly miserable man. ^ I have the 
greatest trouble in discovering good original pieces, 
and when I have an opportunity of obtaining one, I 
confess I don't like paying for it. I don't mind 
£70 for a new pair of small-clothes (diamond knee- 
buckles included), but none of your "high art" 
for me. I can get lots of translations from the 
Erench; but independently of the fact of these 
productions seldom having a long run, I am in 
a constant state of nervousness, lest the audience 
should object to such expressions as— "1 hasten 

\ myself to inform you;" "that goes without say- 
ing;" and other phrases, which betray their foreign 
parentage beyond the possibility of doubt, and put 

| to shame my bold announcements of "new and 

\ original!" 

But the periods of my greatest anxiety are at 
Easter and Christmas. At the former season, I 
must have a burlesque, with at least three new 
jokes and five middle-aged ladies in it: at the 
latter, a pant omime,- -including an outrageously 
funny retrospect of all that has taken place during 
I the preceding year, — is absolutely indispensable. 
I I have succeeded in doing without an original play 
\ during the whole of last season: I have pro- 
l duced seven adaptations from the Erench, which 
I were hissed, without any one suspecting whence 
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ihey were derived; and my political, quizzical, and 
satirical extravaganza, called forth a laugh at each 
line, with the exception of those in which the 
three new jokes occurred. Perhaps, however, I shall 
have better luck with these next time. Audiences 
differ. 

Still, the last Herculean labour of my theatrical 
year is unaccomplished — I have no Pantomime. I 
know it is very easy to order one to be written, and 
I know that I shall probably- have to pay the 
money for it in advance ; but at the same time 
I fear that the production will not, in any case, 
be what I could desire. I want to have such a one! 

These were my thoughts, as, on Thursday last, I 

sat at 's, thinking over the "comic business" 

for my Pantomime of Christmas, 1850. Alas ! 
the fumes of my cigar merely served to cloud my 
imagination, and my ninth glass of brandy-and- 
water only dulled the keenness of my perceptive 
faculties. So, I determined to walk straight to the 
theatre— at least, as straight as possible— and to 
think of the matter on my way. 

, Of course, the first thing I thought of, was the 
Hippopotamus; but as to the treatment of that 
intelligent beast, I was at a loss to decide. I was 
obliged to avoid the subject, for I was beginning to 
see, two hippopotami (the English plural of the 
word has not yet been decided on, nor will it, I 
imagine, until we have more than one of the mon- 
sters in this country) ; and I next turned my 
thoughts to the Nepaulese Ambassador. But what 
was to be ■■ done with him ? I couldn't send him 
, up through a trap — make him bow to the audience, 
and then take him down again : and nothing else 
could I think of! It was certain that my head was 
not in its best state. Poitevin and his balloon 
might be made something of; but they had had 
balloon ascents at the minor theatres : and as for 
making any jokes- ha!— about it— eh ? Imagi- 
nation ! — help, oh ! help me now ! 

J/, M* ^J* 

"TV "7V* *7v* vS* 

I am in front of an old Grothic abbey, looking 
rather blue with ruin. Time— past midnight; in 
fact, the time— "we won't go home till— — ." The 
moon rises uncommonly large and red, like the 
ghost of Bardolph's face : it gleams through the 
shattered casements and broken-down arches, and 
across one side of a broad-backed tower. On the 
left of the abbey is an Athenian grove, which ter- 
minates in a waste of "Russian snow. On the right 
is a robber's cave, flanked by a shop in Regent- 
street, against the walls of which are piled chairs, 
tables, wheelbarrows, helmets, daggers, and watering- 
pots. Suddenly my eye is attracted to a pane of 
glass in the window of one of the abbey turrets, 
which appears to be the only one unbroken. It 
expands into a mirror ! Mysterious figures are 
reflected in it. It shines with unnatural brilliancy ! 
—and now it winks at me ! It has become a Magic 
Looking-glass ! 

The first group which appears on the surface of 
the Grlass, and is but faintly shadowed forth, is 
remarkable for an inharmonious mixture of caps of 
liberty, tri-colours, and eagles; and these are quickly 
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I followed by the principal Nations of Europe, and 
I indeed of the world, who follow in rapid succes- 
i sion, each with his Revolution painted on a very 
I large placard. Immense applause must follow this, 

> I'm sure ; and its safe, too, because no opinion will 

> be expressed either way. 

> In a few moments the panorama ceases, and I 

> am gazing upon vacancy — by which I do not mean 

> that I see the reflection of my own face, but a clear 
\ field for more imagination. Then the Mirror 
I brightens, as if by some supernatural agency ! A 

fresh coating of quicksilver has been applied to the 
back by the guardian genius of London Managers, 
and pantomime groups again appear, in which the 
lines of the figures are more marked, and the colours 
more distinct. 

I. The Kilt Business:- — An emigrant ship appears ; 
the wharf is crowded by people, who decline remain- 
ing any longer on the soil, because they have a notion 
of being " better off" But they are stopt by a half, 
naked savage in an Highland kilt, (followed by other 
savages in the same queer short-clothes), who insists 
upon the ship sailing half round the world to avoid 
passing in front of a rock where his goats are feed- 
ing. The emigrants pitch him into the water ! 

II. The Nepaul Business.— A figure in Eastern 
costume, such as is worn in Nepaul, meets my 
astonished gaze. He is popular to an extent which 
ensures him many inconveniences. The proprietors 
of theatres and places of public amusements sur- 
round him with entreaties that he will instantly 
patronise their respective establishments. Like a 
European, however, he is unable to be in several 
places at the same time ; in consequence of which 
defect in his nature he is set upon by the anxious 
proprietors, and dragged in different directions, until 
at last he appears, like Dickens's novels, in twenty 
parts. The tearing of him asunder will be very 
amusing. His legs are carried to a masked ball at 
Vauxhall Gardens ; his enormous black eyes, to see 
the ballet at her Majesty's Theatre ; his huge ears 
to hear the music at the Royal Italian Opera ; 
but for his diamond-studded cap, a deep plot is 
laid by five " swells," dressed, as the reporters say, 
in the height of the fashion, to carry it off— which 
is only prevented by the sudden arrival of Made- 
moiselle Cerito, attired as a Swiss peasant. She 
saves the cap, and faints in the prince's arms ! 

III. The Long-Picture JB's. — -An artist and his 
assistant appear, armed with an enormous brush, 
three pots of paint, several yards of canvass, and 
a couple of rolling pins. The artist, who is 
about to exhibit the panorama of a river ever- 
so-many miles long, paints the canvass in the 
following manner : — Trees, chateau in ruins, a 
peasant's hut, two cows grazing, a nobleman's 
modern villa ; — a nobleman's modern villa, two 
cows grazing, a peasant's hut, a chateau in ruins, 
trees. The ends of the canvass are then fastened 
together so as to give the form of a jack-towel, 
after which it is placed over the two rolling-- 
pins, which are fixed so as to stretch out the paint- 
ing to its full length. The machinery having been 
thus arranged, the scenery on the banks of the 
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river is exhibited by turning it oil its own rolling- 
pins. iFirst come the trees, then the chateau, and so 
on until we arrive at the nobleman's villa; after 
which we again return to the chateau and the 
trees. As it appears that some additional hundred 
miles are required, the artist throws in a verdant 
pasture and a sombre forest, in order to give a 
greater variety, and subsequently shows how a pro- 
fuse employment of green paint can turn this into a 
river, having all the appearance of the Liffey ; while 
a few blocks of ice, and a little whiteness on the 
tops of the trees, already alluded to, convert it 
into " the "Wolga during winter." 

IV. The Bull B's. — Enter the Pope of Borne, 
mounted on a splendidly caparisoned wild Bull, and 
followed by a number of land-surveyors with measur- 
ing instruments, chains, &c. Then enter on the op- 
posite side, Mr. Chittleham Holt, pushing forward 
an enormous pair of bellows, in wheelbarrow fashion, 
by means of a wheel at the root of the nozzle. He 
begins to blow " God save the Queen," from the 
musical bellows,— and away fly the Pope and all his 
land-surveyors ! But the Bull bursts, and out of his 
inside fly a large nock of white pigeons in golden 
collars and little painted petticoats, who disperse in 
all directions ! No doubt there will be uproarious 
applause at all this, — though several firm hisses, 
I fear. Never mind. 

V. The Balloon B y s.-— Excitement of a crowd at 
the announcement of M. Poitevin's intended ascent 
on the back of a rocking-horse. Eresh excitement 
at his determination to take a flight on the back of 
a stuffed ostrich. He does this ; — the neck of the bird 
bowing all round to the audience as he passes across 
the top of the proscenium into the clouds. Still 
greater excitement, soon after, at his preparation to 
take up three Irish haymakers, with their forks and 
rakes. He does this. The three Irish artistes 
make hay in the clouds as they pass along,— the sun 
shining all the while. 

YI. The Fishing B's. — Lord Brougham discovered 
fishing, by way of showing the world that every sort 
of line suits him. His sport is interfered with by 
keepers ; but he soon proves to them, that though 
sport to him, it may be death to them. During the 
affray, instead of sparing the rod, he spoils the 
child who has interrupted him, by laying it vigor- 
ously about him. His lordship continues his fishing, 
and hooks up Mr. Ossian Bodge,— who, on being 
landed, instantly begins to sing a graphic song, com- 
posed by Lind-painter. His lordship continues his 
fishing, and hooks up the great line of the Submarine 
Telegraph. Whereupon a crowd of Englishmen rush 
in at one side of the stage — and a crowd of French- 
men at the other. They all embrace each other- 
dance in a ring round Lord Brougham, who sets 
alternately to each group. JExeunt the whole, 
dancing! 

VII. The Haynati B's. -^-The ex-commander of the 
Austrian forces and executioner of the Hungarian 
ditto, is seen at Barclay's Brewery presenting a 
card from Baron Rothschild, who seems to have 
fancied, that because his name gives "respec- 
tability", to a bill of exchange, a word from him 



i must be sufficient to transform a wild-beast into 
a civilised man, and that a certain amount of gold 
can purify even Marshal Haynau. However, some 
people would receive the Devil, if he came with 
a five-pound note in his pocket ; and the venerable 
grey-headed murderer, trusting he may have fallen 
among such, enters. He sees the porter in the 
huge vats, and his heart yearns towards it for its 
congenial blackness. He advances, and a truss 
of straw is dropped neatly on his caput; it would 
be well for him if he had nothing w r orse than that 
on his head ! Alas ! I fear our English workmen 
are not treating the old man as he deserves* No, 
for they are only whipping him ! Nevertheless, 
his face expresses dissatisfaction. It is evident 
that the old tiger-cat has forgotten Hungary, or 
instead of fancying that he is being dealt with 
harshly, he would be aware that the tender brewers 
are actually treating him like a woman ! 

VIII. the Sausage B's. — Louis Napoleon is seen 
at a review, tempting the military with champagne 
and sausages. There is more in the sausage than at 
first meets the eye, and there is no saying what 
results champagne may not lead to. The bribe 
at first appears small (although the sausages are 
the very best pork), but the President, knowing 
that a " kingdom" was once offered for such a 
trifle as 4 a horse," no doubt fancies that a few 
pounds of swine's flesh will go a long way towards 
purchasing a crown in these days, when one is 
compelled to " buy in the cheapest market." At 
all events, the idea is an original one, and so 
ingenious, though somew T hat economical, that a 
chapter ought really to be added to Machiavelli's 
Brince, on " the employment of sausages as a 
means of gaining power." The liberal supply of 
champagne is more easily accounted for ; the Pre- 
sident feels certain that no one in his sober senses 
could vote for his " taking the chair," after his 
imperial uncle. The scene terminates by a gigantic 
fellow in a red smock-frock, blowing the President's 
head off with a bottle of champagne. 

The Mirror was representing one of the per- 
formances at the National Concerts, which appeared 
chiefly remarkable for the absence of English 
musicians and English compositions, and for the 
noisiness of the orchestra, when a blast— so loud, that 
(to borrow an expression) it must have blown a 
Erench-horn completely straight, caused me to 
awake.— I was in a chair on the stage of my own 
theatre. The old abbey was still before me ; but the 
mooii no longer poured its sad mysterious light 
through the shattered casements, for the simple 
reason, that the effect having been properly tried, the 
assistant scene-painter had removed the candle 
from behind our orb of night. The Athenian 
grove had been " painted out," the shop in Re- 
gent-street had been removed, in order to be in 
readiness for the new farce; and the rocking-horse,, 
daggers, watering-pots, <fec, which had been laying 
in a heap, were noW r being taken charge of fey the 
property-man. A rehearsal was just going to 
begin, and it was the trombone which had dis- 
turbed my inventive trance. I went quietly home 
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to bed. The next morning I rose early, and was 
uneasy until I had committed to paper all the 
scenes which had appeared to me during my won- 
derful sleep. 

But we must have something more deliberate — 
something still more imposing and continuous — 
something for a coup de tMatre — something for 
scenic display ! Let me see — yes — I will have a 
grand aquatic scene — and I will call it — 

THE SNAKE AND THE SYREN. 

Scene — A wild Irish Cove ! and naturally, there- 
fore, rather rugged and bare — the sea dancing 
round it, as an Irish one should — and the breezes 
its music — all national airs ! A lighthouse beside it, 
which is never lit up, that boats, bumping against it, 
may learn to grow cautious ; and with breakers lying 
about it, for benevolent ends. If a ship, now and 
then, didn't run on the rocks, how would the poor 
on the beach ever set up a savings' bank ! 

Music — expressive of a national furore, and the 
approaching debut of a great nautical prodigy — a 
"movement in 0," — the solo in each case per- 
formed by the serpent. Entrance of crowd — a sort 
of promenade concert, in which all are conductors, 
and every one's baton marks every one's skull. A 
sudden collapse of intense expectation — the Pro- 
digy's coming ! — music, expressive of all possible 
feelings — the people congealed into a statuesque 
group— a soul in each visage — a pipe in each hat ! 

The illustrious Visitor sails into sight — the head 
semi-human, and of that class of beauty that's 
known as "down-east;" the " merry-mack" nose, 
or, as it's called, the " blue ridge" — and the mouth, 
after the pattern of old Boston Bay — hair lank and 
white, of the walrus variety, and eyes of clear grey, 
in which you see nothing green. Profound specu- 
lations as to the prodigy's purpose — is he going to 
become a Thames Tunnel, or Britannia Tube — to 
stretch his tail to Holyhead, and allow the world to 
walk through him; or has he been supping over- 
night on a couple of whales ; and, as they're rather 
rich ating, will he swallow the lighthouse, to make 
'em sit asy ? 

Pause of anxious suspense — boiling up to a 
spasm. By all the souls in their bodies he's after 
the lighthouse ! — he's a maelstroem in motion — if 
he dosn't drink up the bay, it's plain that he's bent 
on a gulp at the granite. Wild cries from the 
crowd — ochonefov their glory! — their beautiful light, 
that always shone in fair weather, was even a ground 
for repale, proving that something among them 
could stand by itself. The monster is heedless — he 
glides towards his prey — when lo ! — instead of 
brutally dashing it over, the amiable magnitude 
scratches against it. Grand dramatic transition — 
loud burst of transport — heads, legs, and sticks 
form a loving conjunction— and amidst the happy 
roar of this social Niagara, the Prodigy playfully 
waggles his tail, and goes off to the tune of " St. 
Patrick's Day in the Morning." 

At this juncture, enter the Clown and Pantaloon 
— they come down by rail from the British Associa- 
tion, deputed by Professor Tarrell to put the 
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snake in a jug ! Are told of its size ; and, like true 
men of science, are coldly incredulous. The Clown 
has read his friend Buffo (o)n, and believes that no 
greatness can come from America. Is offered a 
telescope, and rejects it, of course — how can a thing 
a yard long contain a thing that's a mile — he wants 
something stupendous — grand as Hudson's com- 
posure, or Anstey's orations — and the Pantaloon, 
searching, returns with Lord Rosse's — he applies it 
to space, and instantly detects some disturbing force 
in the neighbourhood — some body whose movements 
are opposed to all gravity: this fact ascertained, 
they consult how to catch him. 

Various baits are prepared — Spanish bonds, rail- 
way scrip, or a dozen of Eergus O'Connor's allot- 
ments. Einding none of avail, they decide on adopt- 
ing more strenuous measures. Science calls for 
his capture, either dead or alive, and they require a 
"great gun" that will do more than the Times — 
they accordingly get the mortar that's before the 
Horse-guards, when the question arises as to how 
they shall load it; various combustibles are tried 
and rejected — a bundle of protocols and the Napier 
Despatches. At length they think of trying some 
Puseyite powder, and they cram it with ivhat's 
known as the "Exeter charge;" a loud report fol- 
lows, as a matter of course, and they are all laid on 
their backs by the dreadful recoil. The stage is 
covered with people lying flat on their backs — the 
Clown in front. 

The climax arrives : before they can rise, their 
illustrious Visitor glides up to the beach, and to 
their wondering senses announces his mission ! He 
pronounces a name that allays all their fears — a 
name, whose mere breath blows away their hosti- 
lity. He ejaculates, " Barnum ! Barnum ! great lord 
of all modern magicians ! who binds in golden chains 
all the wonders of the earth — whose servants and 
subjects range from Thumb, beloved gnome, up to 
Jenny, the first of all northern enchanters ! — from 
the Siamese twins, to the pig with five legs !" The 
American Snake, filled with emotion, now bursts 
into song, and reveals his errand to the tune of 
his own national song : — 

How are you folks ? I'd have you know 

Why I have cross 'd the ocean ; 

You're going to have a first-rate show 

And I'm — a Contribution ! 

Industry's the move, it's clear, 

How to raise the wind, sir, 

So, Barnum he has sent me here 

In lieu of Jenny Lind, sir ! 

Yankee, doodle, doodle doo ! &c # 

"While the Barnum Contribution pauses to take 
breath, after his display of vocalization, there passes 
overhead an enormous Elying Greenhouse. The 
glass roofing is seen to be covered with vine-leaves, 
and pendant bunches of black grapes \ while below 
are promenading all the nations of the earth, in 
their respective costumes (no smoking allowed) ; 
and the orchestra then plays each nation's favourite 
national air — first in rapid succession ; then all at 
the same time — which rapidly produces a frantic 
excitement. All the nations dance ! This is made 
yet more frantic by the dancing advance of the 
Barnum Contribution. He comes to the Exhi- 
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bition of 1851. The pride of the west replaces ; 
that of the east — the ocean offers its treasure in lieu < 
of the land's — when, Harlequin entering and tapping < 
his head, the great Barnurn himself is seen to leap < 
from his jaws, and stand in all his pride, smiling < 
benignly, as he jingles his dollars. He at length < 
exclaims, "Well, for this great All-nations' show ) 
of you'rn, I guess I an't brought you a bad many- < 
facter." j 
J oy, wonder, and homage are now at their height, < 
and the characters group into a final tableau. The \ 
Clown bends his back by way of a pedestal, and Bar- < 



num ascends it, with a calm sense of greatness — 
when, waving his hand, the fair form of Jenny is 
seen to rise from the waves on an American beaver, 
by way of a conch shell, with Messrs. Doughty and 
Dodge as a couple of Tritons, blowing her's and their 
own happy trumpets together. The whole scene of 
a sudden becomes wonderfully transparent, and on 
this obvious conclusion the curtain comes down ! 

This will do ! this will do ! I shall make my for- 
tune by this Pantomime ! I shall be able to pay 
all my creditors. But it's not wise to be too hasty. 
Do nothing intemperate. 



[Under this head will be given Critiques on works of Dramatic Literature, whether acted or not, and without reference to date of 
publication. This will at once explain why we now give a critique on a work published many years ago, — The Cenci; and also 
on a work just published, — The Templar. — Eds.] 



The Cenci. A Tragedy. In Five Acts. By Percy 

Bysshe Shelley. 

The perfect critic, if such a being may exist, must 
be poet as well as analyzer ; he must be able to measure 
the heighths and depths of a man's soul, and not only to 
ascend to its divinest sphere of thought, not only pierce 
the profundities of passion, and take the circumference 
of its power and influence, but participate to a large 
extent in its rapture and inspiration,* or how were it 
possible to estimate the entirety ? 

With no such pretensions as these, a critic is as much 
below a poet, as earth is below heaven ; while even a 
humble share of such qualities may do much to enable 
a student of great works to arrive at the " heart of the 
mystery." 

In estimating the dramatic genius of a poet like 
Shelley, it will be necessary to advert to his peculiar 
feelings and habits of thought ; to trace the connection 
between the man and the author ; and to endeavour to 
discover in what degree his powers were modified by his 
sentiments and sympathies. 

The mind of Shelley was very remarkable for feminine 
delicacy : but it was by no means deficient in masculine 
vigour ; sometimes indeed, though not often, evincing a 
grasp of thought and a faculty of condensation little 
inferior to Shakspere. Immeasurably below the poet of 
all time in largeness of intellect, in diversity of charac- 
ter, in vital, living, breathing nature, (to use a pleonasm 
rather than circumlocution), he excels him in spiritual 
purity, equals him in ideal grace, and is hardly inferior 
in sweep of passion, and in intensity of imagination. 

It were very " wide of the mark" to place Shelley on a 
pedestal beside Shakspere as a dramatist. Nevertheless 
The Cenci, upon the whole, is only inferior to the greatest 
works of the great master, and justice has hardly been 
done to its sublime despair, its harrowing terror, its 
depths of spiritual insight, and above all to the 
wonderful conception of Beatrice Cenci, a character 
in no respect less poetical, less imaginative, less grand, 
lovely, and fearful, than many of the masterpieces of the 
loftiest poets of the world. 

The heart and soul of Shelley are manifestly in 
Beatrice. — The bitter sense of wrong, the detestation of 
oppression, the love of liberty, and the enmity to every 
existing institution, which were the bane of Shelley's 
existence, are poured forth in Beatrice. The whole cha- 



racter, (to use a fine illustration made by a poet in con- 
versation with the writer of the present article, and 
worthy of Coleridge,) is " the divinest scepticism " ever 
conceived. 

It is scepticism, however, in its most mournful aspect. 
Although there are glimpses and revealings continually 
of something higher and better than this world, there is 
no definite spiritual faith ; and the soul of ancient tra- 
gedy is here combined with a species of Christian idealism, 
which makes the tragedy but the more painful. Shelley, 
however, was naturally a religious as well as a spiritual 
man. The strong and intense passion of a martyr per- 
vades the character of Beatrice, and it is impossible not 
to love a being so lofty, so gentle, so pure. 

In awful contrast to this most exquisite conception 
stands forth the ghastly horror of her father, the most 
perfect delineation of a human fiend, in the whole range 
of the Drama. We recoil with a shudder from this poetical 
monster, and cannot bring the mind to believe that such 
a man ever lived. Even the Mephistophiles of Goethe, the 
Iago of Shakspere, — even Aaron the Moor, in Titus An- 
dronicus — any character in the range of dramatic poetry we 
remember, is more human than this devil. Yet it is not, 
like some of the horrible abortions of the French school 
of romance, distorted as well as revolting. The wretch 
who loves wickedness simply for its own sake, somehow 
towers, by the force of will and intellect, above his de- 
pravity into that which we are compelled to say is a 
greatly powerful nature. Shelley by every means excites 
our abhorrence for this miscreant; yet he clothes him 
with majesty, as Milton did the arch-fiend. We cannot 
despise him : we fear him too much. 

The feelings of Shelley were infinitely stronger than 
his judgment ; yet The Cenci is a work of art. Had he 
never written it we should not have credited his dramatic 
power ; for his Hellas, and Prometheus Uhbound—gvand 
and spirit-stirring lyrical dramas — are not to be named in 
the same breath with this tragedy, for the higher dramatic 
qualities it abounds in. 

The very first scene suggests something awful and 
tremendous — 

" All men enjoy revenge," 

says Cenci ; and adds demoniacally — 

" I love 

The sight of agony, and the sense of joy, 
"When this shall be another's, and that mine." 
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We are not disposed to believe that Shelley intended 
any character in the play to be representative of ideas 
or abstract principles ; but that Cenci is incarnate evil — a 
far more poetical devil than that of Milton, Byron, or 
Goethe, there can be no question. Still, we are revolted 
by his unnatural iniquity, far more than we should have 
been if he had acted from the impulse of strong passion, 
and nothing but the purity of Shelley's own mind, and 
the ideal treatment of the hideous subject, can prevent 
us from throwing aside the tragedy as a production too 
shocking for perusal. 

Nothing can be finer than the way in which poor 
Beatrice rises up like a spirit of light against the^cruelty 
of her father, previous to that fearful scene, which in re- 
presentation would be hardly endurable in the hands of 
an imaginative actress like Rachel, Mrs. Butler, or Miss 
Glyn. 

" Oh think what deep wrongs must have blotted out 
First love, then reverence in a child's prone mind 
Till it thus vanquish shame and fear !" 

I How gentle she is, yet how brave. What love, what 
tenderness,, what exquisite moral perceptions she, by 
nature, has ! But the shadow of doom is upon her, and we 
know from the first she must be a victim. 

It is not by touch added to touch, that Beatrice grows 
upon us. The vivid imagination, the deep and passion- 
ate heart, reveal themselves at once to us. A mighty 
spiritual revelation this, wrung from a soul which must 
have suffered much before the inspired utterance of its 
despair could shriek up from the depths of night so 
potently ! 

There are passages in The Cenci, which certainly no 
other poet but Shelley in this century could have writ- 
ten ; and yet that he could ever have been a popular 
dramatist if he had lived, is very problematical. His 
heart was in the cause of political liberty, and his hatred 
of popular theology, both rising up unseasonably, would 
have prevented him from reaching that " many-sidedness" 
which is the great characteristic of Shakspere. There 
was not enough universality in the genius of Shelley, to 
attain recognition from the multitude. 

Highly as we estimate his fine poetic powers, much as 
we admire his, spiritual suggestiveness, it is impossible to 
ascribe to him a great and sound philosophical intellect, 
large practical views of human progress, and sympathy 
with universal truths. There is not much wisdom in 
Shelley ; the mind was feverish and restless ; we see the 
wheels of his machinery did not move with steady and 
conscious strength; that there is straining and effort, 
though a power of bounding and soaring away on un- 
measured wings. 

But though Shelley was no intellectual giant, we 
question if any one, had ever a sublimer imagination- 
The speech of Cenci, after his curse of Beatrice, is full 
of dark and awful power. 

" Conscience ! O thou most insolent of lies ! 
They say that sleep, that healing ^dew of heaven 
Steeps not in halm the foldings of the brain 
Which calls thee an impostor ! I will go 
First to helie thee, with an hour of sleep, 
"Which will he deep and calm, I feel : and then — 
O multitudinous hell ! The fiends shall shake 
Thine arches with the laughter of their joy, 
And lamentation shall be heard in heaven !" 

We could cite many passages also scarcely inferior to 
this ; but the interest all centres in Beatrice, whose un- 
paralleled wrongs and woes only serve to make her rise 
more gloriously; a beautiful despair with the light of 
heaven in her soul, and the darkness of hell without ! It 
is a breathing relief to us when she dies, because we feel 
that the course of an existence such as hers, ; after the 
crime, if crime it were to which she has been madly 
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\ driven, must have been unmitigated suffering. She says 

\ somewhere— 

s " For there is none to tell 

> My misery : if another ever knew 

\ Aught like to it, she died as I will die, 

\ And left it, as I must, without a name !" 

I We should protest against such another tragedy as 

\ this, could any one write it?— for, in spite of the veil 

I cast over the great crime, we see through the dim and 

5 vast shadows into some cavern of unexplored horror; 

< and such mysteries as these, we say, are better left un- 
\ revealed; But, on the whole, it is impossible not to be 

> struck with Shelley's ethereal imagination, which, with- 
s out the aid of higher truths and principles than he ac- 
\ knowledged, was ever soaring to its own pure heaven ; 
I with a human wing indeed, but never with a low or 

> sensual taint of earth. 

5 The true life surely leads to the true faith, and if 

< the poet had lived, he would inevitably have repented 
\ the errors of his judgment, which led him for a time 

> astray. Indeed, in his latest poems, there is evidence of 
\ spiritual growth, and the man who could write as he did 

< in his beautiful Epipsychideon, — 

< " The spirit of the worm beneath the sod 

s In love and worship blends itself with God," 

> must have been far in advance of mere pantheism — a 
? spiritual error from which Wordsworth and his imitators 

< are by no means free. 

I A painful tragedy this, as we have said, and more in 

| the spirit of the past than of the present, but yet not en - 

< tirely heathen in its tendency. After we have read it 
I we think much, and question ourselves again and again 

> on the problem of our destiny. We ask ourselves why 
s such a being as Beatrice, so pure, so bright, so glorious, 

< should have been tortured apparently to no purpose; 
? but we are convinced that such a nature could not have 
\ been created to no end, and the solution of the difficulty 
\ is, that it is by pain and suffering alone the soul can as- 
l cend to a diviner sphere ; and then, what is a Past of 
\ hideous darkness, when all around there is eternal light ? 
s The following speech of Beatrice is gloomy, and yet. 
t there is sunshine in the deep human love, which is its. 
I very essence :— 

| " How tedious, false, and cold seem all things! I 

5 Have met with much injustice in this world : 

> No difference has been made by God, or man, 
j Or any power, moulding my wretched lot, 

l 'Twixt good or evil, as regarded me !" 

| And a little farther on she adds — 

I " And whilst our murderers live, — and hard, cold, men, 

I Smiling and slow walk through a world of tears 

| To death as to life's sleep, 'twere just the grave 

| Were some strange joy for us. Come, obscure Death, 

I And wind me in thine all-embracing arms ! 

$ Like a fond mother hide me in thy bosom, 

| And rock me to the sleep from which none wake." 

I It is certain that the doctrine of immortality is not 

I predicated in The Cenci. It sterns aimed in many por- 

< tions against the consolatory doctrine of Providence; 
I ajid yet its tenderness and human sympathy raise it up 
f to the height of a Christian edifice, in which, however, 
I the Grecian pillars remain, and they are not sublime 
I enough to be the support of a temple so noble. 

| The character of Orsino is that which is next in sub- 

l tlety of conception to the principal ones. 

| The following speech is Shaksperean in spirit, and full 

t of keen analysis, and evinces that Shelley was an acute 

I psychologist as well as a fine poet : — 

| " It fortunately serves my close designs 

5; That 'tis a trick of this same family 

I To analyse their own and other minds. 

I Such self- anatomy shall teach the will 

5 Dangerous secrets ; for it tempts our powers,-r- 

> Knowing what must be thought, and may be done— 
I Into the. depths of darkest purposes." 
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A strange contrast to the crafty Orsino is the bright, 
lofty-souled Beatrice ; and the character of Lucretia, the 
wife of Cenci, feeble, gentle, and devoid of all the qua- 
lities which incite to great action, is a delicate antithesis 
to the glorious heroine of the tragedy. 

In the fourth act occurs a scene, which might bear 
comparison with that of the murder of Duncan, though 
obviously indebted to its fearful spirit. The scene of the 
trial of Beatrice , is also great. There is no character 
but is subordinated with skill to the requirements of 
art, while even that of the murderer here rises to sub- 
limity. 

Orsino is dismissed with subtle skill in the scene that 
precedes the trial. He shrinks away, as it seems, not 
only to save himself, but unable to bear the horror which 
is accumulating ; and then the darkness and apprehen- 
sion deepens. 

Willingly we would linger over scenes of great power 
in this the greatest, or one of the greatest, of our un- 
acted dramas. For sublimity and pathos they will bear 
comparison with any passages of poetry. 

It would not be suited to the purpose of this Magazine, 
however, to devote more space to such a subject. The 
Future is before us, the untried, the mysterious Future. 
Although we are not to discard the Past; although 
" history would be earthy" if we did not trace in the 
dark deeds which have been acted the wisdom which, 
in sending night, prepares us for bright day, it is not 
always profitable to dwell upon the crimes and records 
of the generations that are gone. They have sunk into 
the grave, and are buried as corpses should be. Truth 
may be a plant the roots of which strike deep, but the 
flower ascends to heaven, and there it blooms an ama- 
ranth for ever. 

In closing this theme we cannot forbear expressing 
our regret that powers like those of Shelley should not 
have attained their fullest development. Youth is a fever 
and a struggle, and just as the career of mature manhood 
had commenced the poet's hand was seized. It was or- 
dained that his lyre should be hushed before the world 
could see how every earnest man, sooner or later, arrives 
at a positive creed. Perhaps the life of every man is 
arrested just at the point where the history of its strug- 
gles will be most conducive to the general weal. How- 
ever this may be, Shelley's work was done. His genius 
has been fully recognised by those most capable of ap- 
preciating its rare qualities, and his name is among the 
highest of England's " sons of light." 



The Templar. A Play in Five Acts. By Angiolo 
H. Slous. London : Chapman and Hall, 1850. 

This play has been accepted by the management of 
the Princess's Theatre ; and in a few days, we believe, 
it will be produced. It is written by a new candidate 
for dramatic honours, whose name appears to indicate 
his foreign extraction. Mr. Slous, in this drama of the 
Templar, has availed himself of an interesting story, and 
taken a period of history which admits of all the acces- 
sories of scenery and costume. Pie has evinced som- 
stage-tact; and though he has not the remotest pre- 
tensions to poetical and psychological developments, 
is not without fancy and feeling. 

In the first scene Bertrand and Clisson, who are both 
Templars, converse on the forbidden subject of the love of 
the former for a young girl. It appears that he has won 
her heart without revealing that he belongs to an order 
which precludes the possibility of his marrying. Clisson 
fears to be concerned in the matter, and departs, when 
Isoline enters ; but there is nothing worthy of extract 
herein, unless the speech of Bertrand, concluding the 
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Act, be deemed passionate. It will no doubt have that 

effect in delivery : — 

" For days, for weeks, the secret I have hid 
Hath trembled on my lips. Each time we met 
Falsehood and truth have wrestled in my heart, 
But day by day my passion grew in strength, 
And as I sought those eyes, now turned away, 
Within their lustrous orbs, I saw the love 
I bore thee was returned. 'Tis true my voice, 
By uttering one word, could break the spell 
Which threw enchantment round me ! I could change 
Sunlight to darkness, but I loathed the gloom. 
To see thee, hear thee, was entrancing bliss,— 
To lose thee, desolation." 

Isoline, in the first scene of the second act, reveals to 
her father that a secret cause for sorrow weigHs on her 
soul. He says to her, — 

" Girl raise thy face, 
And let me see thine eyes. I never yet 
Looked on thoso mirrors of thy soul, but there 
I found thy heart reflected." 

Mr. Slous is not suggestive. If he reaches any height 
at all, it is in the sphere of what is simply external and 
obvious. It is evident that he is no student of idealism, 
and attaches himself to a lower school. 

We shall not follow the windings of the plot through 
all its ramifications ; but as he depends almost entirely 
on the story, and not on any depth of treatment, we are 
compelled to give some outline. It progresses, without 
halt, and with good dramatic tact, to the end. 

The grand master of the Templars, Aymer de la 
Roche, is the enemy of the father of Isdine* for whose 
love Bertrand has perilled life. 

A monk, who is sick at the house of Isoline's father, 
gives a letter into the hands of a peasant intended for 
Aymer; and this comes into the possession of La 
Marche — Isoline's father. Thereby he discovers that 
Bertrand, a foundling, is the son of Aymer, and resolves, 
in revenge of former deep injuries, to denounce him to 
the grand master, for having attempted to seduce 
Isoline. 

The youth is seized by the grand master in the act of 
vowing love to the girl, and eventually is condemned to 
death. He is offered life on condition that he declares 
the name of the woman who has lured him to destruc- 
tion — Isoline having escaped. La Marche hears him 
choose death rather than do this, and is seized with re- 
morse. He reveals to Bertrand his parentage, and bids 
him disclose it to his father. This, however, would not 
have availed the culprit, for the secret does not reach 
the ears of the grand master, until Isoline flies with the 
news as Bertrand goes to the scaffold. Here a good 
situation ensues. Bertrand is saved at the very last mo- 
ment, and the grand master dies suddenly in the arms of 
his son. The order of the Templars being abolished, all 
ends happily. 

Mr. Slous has done his work with an amount of skill 
that we think will secure for the play an average 
run of success. His characters do not afford scope for 
electric acting; nor much pathos: they do not sound 
any depths, or ascend to any heights ; but there is no 
violation of idiosyncrasy, and although there is no comic 
relief, the drama is without heaviness. 

We will not quarrel with the author of The Templar 
for not attempting flights, of which perhaps his wing 
is incapable. There is no straining after effect, there 
are no forced and unnatural conceits, no servile imita- 
tions, plagiarisms, no secret translations from the French ; 
but there is a good story well told, and in good acting 
trim, of that kind for which Mr. Charles Kean has always 
manifested a decided predilection, and to the principal 
character of which he is sure to do ample justice. 

R. B. 
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Old Drury and Covent Garden, your dramatic tri- 
umphs are not for ever ended. In one of you an effort to 
uplift an "armed head" was made last season, and though 
it sunk for lack of power, again will it be upreared. If 
again it sink, let us not therefore despair, for assuredly 
the " armed head" will yet rise somewhere,— and in 
several quarters, " as palpable to feeling as to sight." 
J" In our Summary of the productions of the various 
Theatres during the past month, our object will be to 
show how far each Theatre, according to its character and 
means, has advanced the cause of the true Drama ; how 
far it has retarded it ; how far left it stagnant, and how 
far given it a spurious success. It would not have been 
just to say much in this way in our present number, be- 
cause the Theatres had but recently opened, and had not 
got properly to work ; we simply announce our principle 
and intention for the future. — Eds. 

. + 

THE HAYMARKET. 

The great event of the season at the Haymarket, up to 
this time, is of course the appearance of Mr. Macready, 
of which we shall speak in due order. 

The theatre, which has been handsomely redecorated, 
with the addition of a royal box, removed to the lower 
tier, the arrangements and ornate beauty of which have 
been greatly lauded, opened on Monday, October the 
14th, with the Serious Family, The Rough Diamond, and 
Who's your Friend; pieces so well known to the public, 
that we will not enter into their detail. We observe that 
a considerable change has taken place in the company, 
the names of Mr. Wallack, Mr. Davenport, Mr. Henry 
Bedford, a comedian of some provincial celebrity, and 
Mr. Parselle, late of the Lyceum, appearing in the 
bills. Mr. Lambert, also late of the Adelphi, replaces 
Mr. Tilbury, whose absence some will regret, because he 
was in some measure identified with many of the light 
pieces produced there. 

On Wednesday the 16th, Goldsmith's excellent comedy, 
She Stoops to Conquer, was revived, and we were sadly 
reminded that death had removed, not only an inimi- 
table actress, but also one of the greatest favourites the 
public has ever cherished. We mean (as the reader 
will easily conjecture), the late Mrs. Glover. The 
comedy was, nevertheless, admirably performed, and the 
singularities of Mr. Buckstone produced great laughter, 
in his representation of Tony Lumpkin. 

The Rough Diamond followed, another of Mr. Buck- 
stone's fugacious excellencies. Margery (Mrs. Fitz- 
william, and played with a tact and appreciation, quite 
her own), gives utterance to conventionalities, which 
it must be owned, tell heavily in favour of a rude 
uncultured frankness, and press as heavily upon that 
refined civil j^tion, which tolerates so much that is 
equivocal, ana decidedly lax. How much truth there 
is in "rustic innocence," we now begin to find out. 
In another farce, Mr. Buckstone was as effective, and as 
mirth-provoking as ever. Few men can " dare " his 
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audiences with the kardiesse of Mr. Buckstone; and 
once or twice he ran along the verge of indecorum. On 
Monday the 21st, the performances were announced for 
the benefit of Mr. Stammers, late manager of the " Exeter 
Hall Concerts," and the chief attraction consisted in the 
singing of that magnificent singer, Herr Formes. On 
Wednesday, another version of a French comedietta was 
furnished by Mr. Selby, to the Haymarket company. 
The Lyceum version was much the wittiest : it was there 
entitled The Pride of the Market The home-growth 
of our own drama, must, after all, yield a miserable 
average ; one adaptation of the same French piece is not 
enough, and the ingenuity of authors now falls into 
throes of agony in filtering it in some new form. Mr. 
Selby's Husband of my Heart was taken from the 
French without acknowledgment ; and so was My Friend 
in the Straps, the original of which is Merovee. 

On the 28th ultimo Mr. Macready made his appear- 
ance in the first character of his final series of farewell 
performances. The piece chosen was Macbeth. The 
house was crowded, in most parts, to excess, and the 
audience was of the best kind — a house not only ca- 
pable, but ready to appreciate the highest efforts. 

The cast was of the strongest, in several respects; Mrs. 
Warner playing Lady Macbeth, and Mr. Davenport, Mac- 
duff. The witches, which are always well done at the 
Haymarket, were excellently played by Mr. Stewart, 
Mr. J. Bland, and Mr. Selby,— with Miss P. Horton as 
Hecate. 

As to the scenery and general stage accessories of this 
most poetical tragedy, nothing could well be worse, more 
hard, and matter-of-fact. The stage was all light and 
boards ; the characters, we felt, were only acting a part — 
we did not believe it. Even the thunder, so easy to pro- 
duce poetically, was manifestly made by somebody shak- 
ing a piece of millboard, or a great sheet of thick car- 
tridge paper, close at the wings. No wonder it was hissed. 

Against these harsh and glaring drawbacks Mr. Mac- 
ready and Mrs. Warner had to work up. They succeeded 
in doing this after a time, and then, of course, we forgot 
the obtrusive lamps and boards. 

It would be supererogatory to enter upon any critique 
on Mr. Macready's Macbeth, at this close of his career. 
We shall merely say that although, in some respects, his 
physical strength is not what it used to be, most of the 
greater scenes were given with fine effect. In the^ dagger 
scene he introduced something new to us ; giving the 
effect of the fatal weapon wavering about in the air as 
his reeling brain contemplates it. Something in his 
entrance after his murder of Duncan was also new to us. 
He stood bending back in the attitude, and with the ap- 
parent suffering of a man who has been shot through the 
breast by an arrow — and this, with the two bloody daggers 
still grasped in his hands unconsciously, was a true 
and dreadful picture of remorse, such as we never before 
witnessed. We were struck, as of old, by his terrific 
look and action, as he stands, half-drawing his sword, over 
the messenger who brings the hideous news that Birnam 
Wood is coming to Dunsinane. To some parts of his 
reading, and delivery, we demur ; but at this late period 
of his career, let that pass. 

Mr. Macready was very ably supported by Mrs. 
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Warner. The sleep-walking scene was finely and aw- i 

fully rendered. We must also add that Mr. Davenport \ 

is a very great acquisition. His Macduff was excellent > 

— manly and graceful, and forcible without the least s 

rant. The combat at the close was admirably true, < 

skilful, and effective, — and the death of Macbeth had I 

all the former magnificence of Macready's fullest powers, 5 

and, in its dying exultation and defiance, exceeded, we I 

thought, all he had ever done before. \ 

These are the kind of performances which sustain and > 

advance the English Drama ; but the manager ought to s 

do his part, and not oppose our readiness to resign our- I 

selves to a grand illusion, by destroying illusion with ? 

staring lamps and boards, a cracked bell, and laughable 5 

thunder. I 

We applaud Mr. Webster, to the echo, for not wasting \ 

his substance on mere show and decoration; what we > 

ask, is the due amount of stage illusion — and this is not s 

expensive ; the demand is not upon the pocket, but the i 

mind. \ 

4. 5 

THE PRINCESS'S. 

This fine theatre, which has been cleaned and partially < 

re-decorated, is rapidly rising in the favour of the public, I 

under the able management of the "Keans" and the > 

" Keeleys ;" and if we may judge from the crowded i 

audiences which nightly greet them, the attractions of \ 

the legitimate drama, which has superseded the opera in ! 

that locality, evinces a taste which has not disappointed s 

the conjectures already formed in its favour. The the- I 

atre opened on Saturday, the 28th of September, with \ 

Shakspere's comedy of Twelfth Night, and the audience, \ 

which was numerous, was also most cordial in its recep- \ 

tion of the actors and the play. \ 

Since then Hamlet, and Twelfth Night, have been 5 

alternately performed, and, on the whole, we may admit < 

that both were extremely well cast. Hamlet is one of \ 

Mr. Kean's most elaborate performances ,• and since the \ 

time (some years now gone by), when, in London, he \ 

created so great a division of opinion as the represen- \ 

tative of the " noble Dane," each repetition of the part \ 

has added to the finish of his peculiar delineation. Erro- \ 

neous and short-coming in many respects as we consider \ 

it, the portraiture must still be regarded as the production I 

of a practised and skilful artist in effective stage require- \ 

ments. I 

Circumstances exist which are favourable to Mr. Kean < 

in the enacting of this marvellous ideality. The aspira- I 

tion for an unbreaking rest, suggested by the awful > 

melancholy which bows his head so deeply, give dignity \ 

to the declamatory speeches. The appeal that his great I 

sorrows make to human sympathies always exercises an S 

invincible and profound effect upon the audience, and s 

the artist heightens the picture by the very peculiarities I 
of voice, manner, and style which so much characterize 

him. Mr. Kean's study bears the stamp of elaboration 5 

and care. That he considers the several " points," and s 

other technicalities of the stage, as matters of impor- I 

tance, is, we think, evident enough. Mrs. Kean's Ophelia I 

is* one of those beautiful performances which add still \ 

more to the honourable reputation this accomplished lady \ 

has achieved in her art ; and the pathetic beauty of the I 

bereaved maiden's appeal to the listening sensibilities of \ 

our common nature, were rendered with a truth which \ 

filled the eyes with tears. In scenes of this kind, where < 

tenderness deepens into pathos, and grief grows into 5 

anguish, when the bloody sweat of human sorrows 5 

appears damp on the brow, Mrs. Kean stands without a < 

rival. The mise en scene was really very fine, and the \ 

whole of the actors went through their parts with the \ 

evident desire of doing their best, and were successful. \ 



That dream of a poet— Twelfth Night — has also 
been performed with an admirable cast. What can be 
more unctuous than Mr. Harley's Clown? What more 
indicative of obfuscated importance, of the imposing 
difficulties of having "honours thrust upon him," 
than the Malvolio of Mr. Meadows? What more 
expressive of witless timidity than Keeley's Sir An- 
drew? — and for Mr. Addison's Sir Toby Belch, if it 
were not marred by a little " hardness," we should be 
disposed to put it in the category of excellent acting. 
We add, by the bye, that in the part of Jabez Sneed this 
gentleman is all that can be desired ; cynical, malicious, 
and innately depraved ; he is hypocrite and cheat to the 
last. To the almost exaggerated fun of the comedy must 
be added the arch impertinence of Mrs. Keeley's Mara, 
who, in such parts, is as inimitable as irresistible. Of 
Mrs, Kean's Viola we can only say, that it came quite 
up to our ideality of the part. 

On Wednesday, the 16th, we saw the Wife's Secret 
represented with a success that proves this effective play 
can still produce a great interest, notwithstanding the 
strikingly common-place nature of the main point on 
which the action urns. It may at times occur to the 
spectator in the theatre, that the monotony of playing 
the same part, repeating the same words, night after 
night, must bring with it some degree of disgust to the 
actor, some sense of weariness, some habitude of trifling, 
and therefore it is not a little surprising that the con- 
trary is the case. It is easily explained. The power of 
language to awaken emotions ; the voice of nature, whe- 
ther prompted by love or hate, by pity or remorse, by 
disquisition on the past, brooding on the present, 
or anticipation of what the future will bring forth — 
all these waken up energy, and strength^ and an 
intensity which is so like actual truth, in many instances, 
that the futility of such a thought vanishes at once. This 
is evident in those distressing yet absorbing scenes, where 
the faith and trust of Sir Walter Amyott gradually give 
way beneath the weight of mere circumstantial evidence, 
in the scenes between him and his wife, where the 
anguish consequent upon miscomprehension, — however 
old the " situation" in plays and novels,— is heart-rending. 
The elaboration of passion, of affection, struggling 
against doubt in Sir Walter's mind, were as fresh, 
as great, as true, as though it were only the first 
night's performance that elicited them. Mr. and Mrs. 
C. Kean were greatly applauded; nor should we forget, 
in listening to it, how much was also due to the author, 
who, evidently working upon a very used-up subject 
placed before him, has displayed so much skill in ren- 
dering attractive such very ordinary materials. Mr. 
Keeley, Mr. Wigan, and Mrs. Keeley, in the excellent 
and original farce of Platonic Attachments, ^ by Mr. 
Bayle Bernard, kept the audience in great merriment. 

A little piece entitled Sent to the Tower, has also been 
produced here with some success. We may as well 
state, as this has been forgotten, that it is taken from the 
French piece called A Id Bastille. 

New plays of a superior kind from Sir E. Bulwer and 
others, are understood to have been received by the 
management. This we regard as an important element 
of the success of the Princess's, — since, revivals alone, 
even of Shakspere, (as if any of Shakspere's plays had 
ever been dead ! ) have long since been demonstrated as 
insufficient to managerial prosperity. 



SADLEH'S WELLS. 

This theatre sustains its well earned reputation by its fre- 
quent and admirable productions of Shaksperean plays. 
Thanks to the energy of the management, the real and 
sterling genius and talent which the principal actors of 
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the company display, the care and zeal which the re- 
mainder of the dramatis personce exhibit in their mul- 
tifarious avocations, together with the appropriate and 
picturesque scenery that heightens the illusion, and gives 
such completeness to the whole, all these are direct evi- 
dences that the attractions of this theatre are of the most 
decisive kind, and that the noble dramatic poetry of 
our land continues to be enthusiastically received in a 
distant locality of London, where at one time the drama 
of crime or folly held ground, like rank weeds in a 
healthy soil. The capabilities of Mr. Phelps, both as 
an actor, and an indefatigable manager, are too well 
known to need comment in this notice; and Miss 
Glyn (on whose shoulders rests a heavy responsibility, 
to which she nobly responds,) is daily acquiring for 
herself a reputation that will be as lasting as deserved. 

The present season opened with Shakspere's metaphy- 
sical tragedy of Hamlet, on the 17th August. The cast 
was partly original, Miss Glyn performing the Queen, Miss 
Travers (a new actress here) Ophelia, and Mr. Waller 
(also a new performer) Laertes. To the first the highest 
praise is due for her majestic impersonation of the guilty 
but still regal Gertrude. Of the latter, Miss Travers 
must be acknowledged to be clever, though the part 
itself is not one for which she possesses the proper 
order of talent ; and Mr. "Waller may be confessed to be 
a young man of prepossessing appearance, with an ex- 
cellent voice, but still unpractised in his art t Mr, 
Phelps' Hamlet improves every season. It is elaborately 
impressive, meditative, and courtly, and decidedly one of 
the best embodiments of the character, though not the 
most impassioned, that has ever appeared on the stage. 

On the 29th of the same month, Mr. Leigh Hunt's 
Legend of Florence, was revived. The Agolanti of Mr, 
Phelps was a masterly performance. 

On the 4th of September, Mr. Sheridan Knowles's 
play of William Tell was revived, — a character in which 
Mr. Phelps approaches Mr, Macready. The play, how- 
ever, though popular, is decidedly bad, and ought to be 
substituted by Schiller's superior drama, 

On the 6th of September, Miss Glyn appeared again 
in the character of Bianca in Millman's tragedy of Fazio 
— a character which she makes fearfully energetic. 

On the 16th Coriolanus was performed. The veh em- 
inent impatience of the hero was finely rendered by Mr. 
Phelps, though he to some degree missed the filial reve- 
rence which ought to form a leading trait of his cha- 
racter. Yet it was a noble conception, on the whole. 
Miss Glyn's Volumnia was also grand and true. 

On the 20th Mr. Whitehead's Cavalier was repro- 
duced, with Mr. George Bennett in the part, The rough 
vigour and turbulent passion which this performer 
threw into it, made a decidedly strong impression. 

On the 30th the tragedy of Macbeth was reproduced 
with its due and grand appointments and studious attention 
to the mise en scene. Mr. Phelps's Thane is a peculiar 
conception, not in all points correct, but striking and 
impressive. Miss Glyn's Lady Macbeth rose, on this oc- 
casion, above all her former efforts. Her interpretation 
of the third act is original and true. 

On the 4th of October Shakspere's comedy of Much 
Ado about Nothing was brought forward, Miss Glyn ap- 
pearing very successfully as Beatrice. On the 18th 
she reappeared as Isabella, in Measure for Measure, 
and performed the chaste and pious heroine with unpre- 
cedented force and effect. Her declamation was superb, 
her emotion irresistible. Similar qualities also mark her 
Emilia in Othello, but we think her general conception 
of the part quite wrong. 

On the 23rd Julius Ccesar was produced. In the part 
of Brutus Mr. Phelps is calm, dignified, and stoical, as 
befits the scene and person. His performance of Pos- 
thumus in Cymbeline, on the 29th, we regard as a fine 
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and manly conception of the part. The scene with 
Iachimo, after his theft of the bracelet, was very great 
indeed. Mr. Marston's Iachimo was, in all respects, 
excellent. 

The bills state that the Duchess of Malfi, that fierce 
and wonderful, yet terribly beautiful tragedy, by John 
Webster — the most powerful and impassioned of all 
Shakspere's contemporaries — has been reconstructed for 
stage representation by R, H. Home, and is announced 
as being in rehearsal. Without doubt the management 
of Sadler's Wells is a highly courageous one in attempt- 
ing this great tragedy, so well known for its imagina- 
tive terrors, in the literature of the early English drama. 



THE OLYMPIC. 

The history of the Olympic Theatre, for the last year or 
two, is a very eventful one. Having risen from its ashes, 
a beautiful and commodious house, admirably ar- 
ranged for the convenience of visitors in every respect 
(except, indeed, the important one of ventilation) ; it 
was opened by Mr. Watts with but indifferent suc- 
cess, attributable to a variety of causes, but chiefly to 
incompetent management, 

The company at present at this theatre is in everyway 
a most efficient one. Mr. Farren— Mr. Compton, whose 
admirable aptitude for Shaksperean comedy leaves him 
without a rival in his peculiar line, if we except Mr. 
Keeley ; and Mr. Leigh Murray, an admirable represen- 
tative of the romantic school; Mr. G. Cooke, a comedian 
of great merit ; Mrs. Stirling, so versatile in her capa- 
bilities ; and Mrs. Leigh Murray. These are the princi- 
pals, and in every other respect, minor or major, there 
is nothing to be desired. 

The last novelty produced at this theatre is an adapted 
translation of a clever French piece, known as Tine 
femme de quarante ans, and here entitled My Wife's 
Daughter, in which Mrs. Stirling was highly effective. 
It is done in Mr. Stirling Coyne's best manner, and 
is an immense advance upon the majority of his former 
productions. He has invested it with an interest, truly 
English, and having imbued it with what we may term 
our own prejudices, feelings, and characteristics, it has 
more the air of an original piece, than either translation 
or adaptation. 

Miss Helen Faucit, we rejoice to see, is about to appear 
in a new play, by Mr. J. Westland Marston, in which Mr. 
G. V. Brooke will also have a leading part. We wish 
them all good and deserved success. 

* 

THE SURREY. 

The opera season at this popular theatre, and which was 
very successful, being over, the legitimate drama (with an 
occasional change for the illegitimate,) has resumed its 
sway. Macbeth has been the chief attraction. The cast 
was a very fair one. The part of the Thane was sus- 
tained by Mr. Creswick. Mr. Mead is excellent as Ban- 
quo, and Mr. Montague, a rising young actor of con- 
siderable merit, with much care and pains, personates 
Macduff. Locke's noble music, with the choruses, was 
also very efficiently given, and the scenery and " putting 
on " of the piece are highly commendable. Miss Cooper 
plays Lady Macbeth with a graceful dignity, but the 
part is too much for her. 

The tragedy of Julius Ccesar was revived in a manner 
and with appurtenances that reflected the highest credit 
upon the management, and in which Miss Cooper as 
Portia exhibited the same care and talent as we have 
hitherto accorded her. The chief weight of the piece, 
which fell upon Messrs. Creswick, Mead, and Montague, 
was ably, and in many instances excellently sustained. 
The house was full, and the audience in the best pos- 
sible humour. 
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THE STRAND. 

The last novelty at this little theatre, to which Mr. G. 
Bolton has transferred the scene of his " fresh endea- 
vour," is a version of Mr. Charles Dickens's David 
Copperfield, which is too much a transcript of the work 
itself to be minutely described. 

The great novelty of the season was the appearance of 
Mr. Butler Wentworth as Othello, which we will pass 
over. Mr. Stuart (of the Haymarket) played Iago with 
a good conception of the wily and polished Italian, cle- 
lineating powerfully his turpitude and deadly craft, while 
Miss Stuart's Desdemona was touching, and true to nature. 

# 

THE LYCEUM. 

We are great lovers of romantic fancies, and character- 
istic humours, and farce, and fairy pieces, in all of which 
this theatre excels any other ; but we do not like parody 
and burlesque, which we consider as most injurious to the 
public taste, with regard to the appreciation of all earnest 
poetry, and earnest feelings. They tend directly to puzzle 
people as to what they ought really to admire or feel, 
In all other respects, the Lyceum is excellence itself. 

This elegant theatre opened for the season on Wednes- 
day the 18th, with little or no variation in the company. 
The pieces were an amusing new drama, called Serves 
Him Right (taken from the French of Peche et Peni- 
tence), followed by a piquante two-act comedy, entitled 
My Heart's Idol (also from the French)— the whole con- 
cluding with a revival of an old, but well-known bur- 
lesque^ The Olympic Devils, which was so popular an 
attraction to the theatre in Wych-street twenty years ago- 

In the personating of characters, where Mr. Matthews 
has to display both eccentricity and vivacity, he stands 
almost unrivalled. As a comedian full of life, fire, and 
gaiety, he has more rivals than one, but we do not 
think even here that he is surpassed. That idiosyncracy 
of character, which in a manner creates its own catas- 
trophes, and involves itself in a labyrinth of serio-comic 
miseries (which have, after all, a great air of reality,) was 
admirably delineated in the person of Henry Bellamy. 
This gentleman is the hero of the cleverly constructed 
drama first named. My Heart's Idol followed, but was 
not, we think, so happy in its results as the former 
drama. There is a repulsiveness in the leading feature 
of the plot, that even on the stage may be objected to. 
A Count von Kuhlenberg sends one of his stereotyped 
love-letters, offering " his hand, heart, fortune," &c, to 
Louise von Esselingen who has long loved him. These 
circulars generally end in the seduction and ruin of the 
victim. In this case he is signally disappointed ; for the 
count, to his dismay and surprise, finds himself sum- 
moned before the empress to sign the marriage contract 
according to his own offer, and hence arises the comic 
contrasts of the piece. 

The old burlesque of the Olympic Devils concluded 
the evening's performance ; and here we willingly pay a 
just tribute to the charming singing and acting of Miss 
Julia St. George, whose pure and beautiful style of 
vocalization, justifies us in the high opinion we held 
of her as the representative of Ariel at Sadler's Wells. 
We only regret that a burlesque should not give 
her talents truer scope, as she possesses the power 
of genuine feeling, which is riddled and stultified by 
her having to sing parodies on various beautiful and 
pathetic melodies — such as the " Eurydice" of a great 
composer, the mad song of Ophelia, &c. So, in the 
Island of Jewels, the old king goes absurdly mad, and 
then comes a parody of Lear, 

These are the things which confuse the sensibilities, 
desecrate poetry, injure taste, and turn young men into 
casino gents — always ready to laugh at anything serious 
or poetical. Why should not this house give a really 



poetical fairy-piece, and with no mockeries of higher 
things ? Who could write this better than Mr. Planche ? 
No one ; — and we 'are equally sure that no one could 
approach Madame Vestris in the beauty and fine taste of 
its production on the stage. These are the pieces we 
pray for, instead of parody and burlesque — and these 
are the pieces which, sooner or later, we must have. 

^ 

THE ADELPHI. 

This popular little theatre— popular with a class, which 
it is difficult to define, yet evidently friends to fun and 
laughter, opened two or three weeks ago, with some of 
the old stock pieces. Mr. Hudson, whose return was 
warmly welcomed, sustained the part of the quick-witted 
Irishman with his usual ability. A very amusing and 
original far,ce, called the School for Tigers, by Mr. Mark 
Lemon, has been produced here, with much success. 

— 

THE VICTORIA AND QUEEN'S THEATRES. 

The first-named of these theatres possesses in every way 
capacities of the highest kind (which it sadly vitiates,) 
for producing the best class of dramatic representations. 
We are not so rabid in our insisting upon Shakspere, his 
contemporaries, and those who have followed their path, 
as to wish by any means to exclude all others ; but when 
we see two theatres, such as the Victoria and the 
Queen's (Tottenham Court Road), devote themselves 
to the drama of crime and intrigue, we cannot but 
lament that the talent and capacity they possess should 
be so sadly misapplied. We acknowledge both, and 
regret the latter. When we see anything really exhi- 
biting a desire for better things we shall be only too 
glad to notice and applaud them. 



THE CITY OF LONDON AND STANDARD 

THEATRES. 

These two popular east-end theatres, presented to us on 
our visit an indication that they enjoyed a large share 
of patronage to which, so far as the amusements went, 
they are really entitled. The actors are very far above 
mediocrity, and some exhibited the traces of real talent, 
which in pieces of a loftier aim and larger calibre would, 
we feel assured, be fully developed. Occasionally at 
certain portions of the season they produce Shaksperean 
revivals in a manner that would do credit to houses of 
greater pretensions. 

At the City of London, an elegant and commodious 
theatre, filled to overflow with an audience at once well 
mannered and willing to be pleased, we saw a portion of 
the popular Giralda, and the romantic drama of Anato 
(adapted from the Nino of Verdi), performed in a man^ 
ner that spoke much for the talent embodied in the 
company. We can speak favourably of a Miss Eliza 
Clayton who played Giralda with much spirit and judi- 
cious taste. 

The Standard Theatre, which was lately pulled down, 
and which has just re-opened, is a large and elegant 
theatre, having many improvements in its interior 
arrangements, which are evidently suggested by an 
excellent motive to do everything that is possible in 
order to afford both convenience to the audience, and 
accommodation to the somewhat ambitious nature of 
the performances. 

♦ — — 

[We shall, from time to time, give some account of 
Provincial Theatres, chiefly with reference to such 
actors and actresses of sterling ability as may there be 
found waiting (and how often have they languished 
there till almost too late) for the chance of a London 
engagement.— Eds.] 
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[The object of this article is not to give any critical opinion on the productions of the French stage, but to set forth the subjects of 
the various Dramas of the past month ; so that when reproduced on the English stage, they may at once be recognised. Con- 
sidering that forty-nine out of every fifty of our modern English plays are transplanted with more or less alteration from the 
other side of the Channel,* a magazine devoted to the Drama would scarcely be complete, if it did not point to the region of 
original invention."] 



The most important French production of the past 
month has been a new comedy, in five acts, produced at 
the Theatre de la Republique, written by M.M. Scribe 
and Legouve, and entitled Les Contes de la Heine de 
Navarre. The action takes place during the captivity of 
Francis I. at Madrid, and the plot is made up of the 
various devices of his sister Marguerite de Valois to 
obtain his liberty. The emperor Charles V. who holds 
Francis in custody is her dupe, and when he has been 
fooled to the utmost he sees her hand bestowed on Henri 
d'Albret of Navarre. This piece is founded on an his- 
torical incident, but has little of the historical in its 
treatment, and owes much of its interest to the debut of 
a young actress, Mademoiselle Marguerite de Brohan, 
a new scion of an illustrious house. 

A three-act piece, of domestic interest* by M. Jules de 
Wailly, called La Famille du Mart, has been produced 
at the Theatre de Vaudeville* A young professor of a 
provincial college brings home with him* from Paris, a 
wife, against whom all his family cpnspire immediately 
on her arrival. This aniiable family consists of an elder 
lister, an epicurean uncle* a lady-cousin not very young, 
who intended to marry th£ professor herself* and an old 
female servant, faithful but impertinent; Vain are the 
endeavours of the wife to produce a kindly feeling ; she 
offers to relieve the sister* qi the management of her bro- 
ther's affairs, and is regarded as the invader of a long- 
established power. Hoping to please the uncle, she 
introduces new furniture, and removes the old, while the 
family is at church; but this intermeddling with the 
sacred monuments of the house is regarded with re^ 
ligious horror. A moment's peace ensues when the 
uncle drops asleep in a causeuse, but this is destroyed by 
a waltz which the wife plays on the piano, and which 
distracts every body in the house, the husband included. 
Soon the collisions become more serious. During the 
husband's absence a letter arrives, which the sister rer 
tains and the wife demands, and the dispute which en- 
sues results in a threat of the whole family to quit the 
house, when the husband makes a forced peace, in which 
the wife finds herself the conquered party, Afterwards 
it turns out that the sister is not only disagreeable, but 
dishonest. Her brother has had a sum of money con- 
fided to his care, and this, while managing his affairs, 
she has employed in unfortunate speculations. She en- 
deavours to trick the wife out of her dowry to supply the 
deficit, and though she is foiled in this attempt, the wife 
gladly sacrifices her dowry to save her husband from 
ruin, and thus gains a real triumph, though at a some- 
what dear price. 

Marie au Second, Garcon au Cinquieme, a vaudeville 
by M.M. Brisebaire and Couailhac, produced at the 
same house, exhibits in an amusing manner the inconve- 
niences to which an elderly married man, in a comfort- 
able sphere of life, subjects himself by his attachment to 
a mistress who inhabits a fifth story, and treats him with 
all kinds of indignity. 

Ze Pont Casse, a novelty, written by M.M. Duvert and 
Lausanne, and produced at the Varietes, has furnished a 
new character to M. Arnal. The eccentric personage 
whom he represents, has made up his mind that he will 
follow for a week a lady who is a stranger to him, and 
he runs after her as far as the Pyrenees, where the pro- 
gress of both is stopped by a broken bridge. At the inn 
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where they are forced to stop they amuse themselves 
with a strange game of cards, the condition of which is, 
that the loser shall be a slave to the winner for twenty- 
four hours. The gentleman is the loser, and as the hus- 
band of the lady shortly afterwards arrives at the inn 
with a danseuse under his protection, the indignant lady 
orders her slave to challenge him. He is then ordered 
not to fight, but to apologise, and finally he is com- 
manded to carry off the danseuse, which he does most 
willingly, finding that she is an old friend of his own. 

The old story which tells us how the fabulist, La Fon- 
taine, challenged a friend who appeared too familiar with 
his wife, not because he was troubled by jealousy, but 
because his acquaintances told him he ought to do so, 
forms the subject of a new piece brought out at the Gym- 
nase, under the title of Le Ponhomme Lafontaine, and 
M. Numa has distinguished himself by the accuracy with 
which he has represented the eccentric poet. The author 
of this piece is M, Pitre-Chevalier. 

Another novelty at the same house has been Un Di- 
vorce sous V Empire, in which Mademoiselle Rose Cheri 
plays the principal character, that of a lady married to a 
very bad husband* who, after all sorts of ill conduct, 
abandons her on the plea of a divorce. When she is out 
of sight he begins to regret her loss, and desires a re- 
union, but this is rendered impossible, by a law prohibit- 
ing divorced persons marrying each other again, and the 
field is left clear for a more amiable lover of the wife. 

The Porte- Saint- Martin, so renowed for its popularity, 
has been lately resuscitated from an almost dilapidated 
condition, It opened about a month ago, with a new 
five*act drame, by ;M, Leon Gozlan, entitled, Piedefer. 
This piece represents the struggles of an honest gentle- 
man, who has sworn to exterminate a band of marauders, 
and the vindictive objects of his resentment, ; and it 
abounds in that variety of strong situations which de- 
light a Porte-Saint-Martin audience. 

At the Ambigu Comique has been produced a drama, 
which has created some sensation. The authors are 
Messieurs Michel Masson, and Anicet Bourgeois, and 
the title is Marianne. The lady who gives this name to 
the piece is a Cantiniere in the Imperial army, very inti- 
mately connected with serjeant Bernard, by whom she has 
a son. They are parted by the confusion of a battle, and 
Marianne having been falsely accused of a robbery, is 
imprisoned. So much of the story is told in two pro- 
logues, as the French style their introductory acts. The 
play proper commences twenty years afterwards. The 
serjeant of the prologue is now a general, and a count, 
married to a young wife, and his son is a promising 
young gentleman. A drawback to this felicity, is the 
count's blindness ; and another drawback is the infidelity 
of his wife, who has for an amant the Marquis Monclar. 
The son sees the state of affairs plainly enough, and to 
avenge his father's honour, he contrives to pick a 
quarrel with the Marquis, and is wounded in a duel. In 
the meanwhile, Marianne has not been inactive— she has 
escaped from prison — she has become a servant in the 
count's family, that she may watch over the fortunes of 
her son, and she is employed by the countess to carry 
billets-doux to the marquis. The duel deeply afflicts her, 
but still she constrains herself, that she may not give un- 
easiness to the old general. However, when the countess 
has resolved upon an elopement, and wishes Marianne to 
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sell her diamonds for the sake of raising money, the 
latter refuses, boldly upbraids the countess for her con- 
duct, and afterwards reveals herself to her son. The old 
count at last learns the cause of his son's duel* and re^ 
solves to commit suicide, rejoiced that he will die in the 
company of his old companion, Marianne* He declares 
as he thinks to Marianne, that he harbours no animosity 
against his wife, and as it is really to the countess that 
he makes this declaration, she is overwhelmed with con- 
trition ; and being also afflicted at finding that the mar- 
quis has deserted her* she expiates her faults with poison. 



Thus the person who has caused unhappiness is removed, 
while means are used to prove Marianne's innocence of 
the theft* 



AMERICAN THEATRES. 

[In our next number we shall give a summary Of the 
pieces produced in the theatres of New York, together 
with a general view of the present state of the American 
Dramas and stage.— Eds.] 




[Our notice of the Italian TheAtuSs in London is deferred, for obvious reasons, we snail not always confine ourselves 
to those in England; but we have not, at present, had time to arrange for foreign correspondents.— Eds.] 



GRAND NATIONAL CONCERTS; 

The reception accorded to this new undertaking has 
hitherto not been exactly what was anticipated by the 
projectors. Nor have the performances been precisely 
what was hoped from the prospectus; The disappoint- 
ment of the public may be accounted for by the short- 
comings of the managers, who, in promising too much, 
failed to realize the expectations they had raised; The 
name of " Grand National Concerts " has been objected 
to, and with reason, since* where there is no distinct na- 
tionality, such a title is an evident misnomer. This dis- 
crepancy, however, was comparatively of small account, 
and might have been passed over* had the declaration of 
classicality and unprecedented excellence set forth by 
the Committee been carried out to the letter; But this 
unfortunately was not the case; A concert was looked 
forward to on the opening night, which was to surpass in 
every respect all that had been ever heard in this 
country. It was not only to be a programme of the most 
intellectual kind, but a performance of unparallelled ex- 
cellence. The greatest living talent was to assist in 
giving a perfect interpretation to the " monumental pro- 
ductions," by the musical art. The disappointment of 
those who flocked to the theatre on the opening night, 
with such a treat in view, may be easily imagined. Had 
the Committee of the Grand National Concerts been con- 
tent to put forth an ordinary bill of fare, a programme of 
a miscellaneous concert on an extensive scale, in which 
the elements of Jullien and the Wednesday Concerts 
should be amalgamated, there would have been no cause 
for complaint, since the actual evening's entertainment 
was the precise embodiment of such a plan, and nothing 
beyond it. As things turned out, however, the Committee 
have a hard task to perform. They must conquer a pre- 
judice against them, to which their first concert very 
very naturally gave rise. They must, by dint of arduous 
and incessant perseverance, strive to regain that hold on 
public estimation of which their coup d'essai has for the 
moment deprived them. The altered tone of the con- 
certs which have since taken place seems to indicate a 
desire to profit by experience. The programmes have 
materially improved, and there is reason to hope that it 
is not even now too late to redeem the first false step. 

"We shall not quote the programme. It suffices to 
say, that there was no symphony, and no complete work 
of high classical pretensions in the course of the selection. 
The only grand morceau — the piano-forte concerto in E 
flat by Beethoven— magnificently as it was played by 
M. Charles Halle, and warmly as it was received by the 
public, was spoiled by being curtailed of the two last 
movements. 

The other principal solo, by M. Sainton, was a 



fantasia*, and though executed with the' ability which 
might be counted on from one of our ablest _ violinists, 
had no pretensions beyond those of a difficult " show- 
piece*" The second morceau performed by M; Halle, 
one of the most hackneyed fantasias of Liszt, was of 
similar tendency ; while the highly-finished solo by 
Mr. Richardson, the popular flautist, was neither more 
nor less than those common and thread-bare variations on 
" Rule Britannia," which have been completely worn out 
at the London and provincial cbncerts 6f M* Jullien. The 
only novelty of the evening was a new manuscript overture 
by Mr; Balfe, composed expressly for the occasion, a 
clever composition, chiefly remarkable, however, for the 
management of the orchestra, of which that composer 
has obtained a perfect knowledge, by means of very long 
experience; The overture to Guillaume Tell, served to 
display to great advantage the strength and quality of 
the band, which numbers no less than ninety performers, 
picked from the ranks of Her Majesty's Theatre, and the 
Royal Italian Opera; It created & furore of excitement. 
The vocal music,- except the dashing and brilliant per- 
formances of Mdlle Angri, consisted wholly of common- 
places,- demanding no special notice. A chorus of about 
fifteen or twenty persons, who assisted in the national 
anthem, between the parts, Was so completely drowned 
in the loyal enthusiasm of the audience, who at last 
&ang themselves into an uproar, that we had no means 
of testing its power. In the musique de danse, a 
M. Bosisio,- from Paris, was the composer and conductor 
of the evening; but none of his pieces seemed to 
catch the sympathies of the audience, who manifested 
their dissatisfaction with himself and his music in an un- 
mistakeable manner. "We have said enough to show that 
the first of the " Grand National Concerts" was neither 
grand nor national ; and that failure, under the circum- 
stances, w T as nothing more than a just retribution. The 
new aspect of Her Majesty's Theatre, fitted up in a simi- 
lar manner, though with far less varied and gorgeous 
effect, to that adopted by M. Jullien, at Drury Lane— the 
animation and curiosity incident to the first night of a 
novel entertainment — the crowded audience — among 
whom were all the aristocracy and fashion at present in 
the metropolis — these and other causes of unusual ex- 
citement, were insufficient to avert this natural conse- 
quence of so vast a disparity between promise and ac- 
complishment. 

• At the second concert a Mademoiselle Biscaccianti, 
from the United States, made her debut, and succeeded. 
This lady has a high soprano voice, somewhat thin in 
tone, but clear, resonant, and strong. Mademoiselle 
Biscaccianti sings with energy, and has great facility 
of execution. Her faults are occasional unsteadiness of 
intonation, and a superabundant use of the rallen- 
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tando, which gives a monotonous colour to her style. 
She sang the cavatina from Sonnambula, " Come per me 
sereno" and obtained a large amount of applause. At 
subsequent concerts she has gained upon the audience, 
and promises to be a favourite. 

At the third concert a boy, Master Heinrich Werner, 
essayed one of Liszt's fantasias. This youthful pianist must 
learn to master his scales before he can hope to play the 
easiest piece correctly, much more a morceau which has 
baffled the most expert performers. 

At the subsequent concerts we have had fine solos on the 
violin from Mr. Henry Cooper and Herr Molique ; on the 
violoncello from Sign or Piatti ; on the contra-basso from 
Mr. Rowland; on the trombone from Mr. Winterbottom ; 
on the ophicleide from M. Prospere; on the cornet-a- 
piston from M. Arban, &c. &c. 

Meanwhile, in respect to the orchestral symphonies of 
the great masters, the committee have judiciously adopted 
a new policy. Instead of curtailing them, as at the first 
concert, or dividing them, as at the second concert, where 
the Sinfonia Eroica of Beethoven was cut into halves, 
the allegro being placed at the beginning, and the three 
following movements at the end of the first part of the 
entertainment, they have presented them unmutilated 
and uninterrupted. The Eroica, the C minor, and the 
No. 8 (in F) of Beethoven, the A minor (No. 3) of Men- 



delssohn, &c. &c, have been thus performed, and with 
such a result as must have completely banished all doubt 
about the capability and willingness of the mass of the 
public to appreciate and listen to them with the strictest 
attention. Many of the finest overtures of Beethoven, 
Cherubini, Mendelssohn, and others, have been performed 
with equal effect. The vocal music has not yet emerged 
from the mediocrity apparent at the first concert. 

While we are writing, the chorus of the King's Chapel 
Royal, at Berlin, who have two months' leave of absence, 
are expected in London. On their success the com- 
mittee count much. As they will sing many composi- 
tions of the late Mendelssohn, which are unknown in this 
country, we have little doubt of the result. It is almost 
a pity that their services cannot be secured for the 
serenatas. 

While frankly offering our opinions on the perform- 
ances up to the present moment, we are not the less 
sincere in wishing every success to the Grand National 
Concerts. The idea of employing several of our native 
composers to write original works, expressly for them, is 
a good one, and alone entitles the projectors to the sym- 
pathies of all who are anxious for the art to progress in 
this country. The employment secured for a large body 
of the musical profession, at a period when there are few 
engagements stirring, is also a manifest good. 
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Six Original Melodies, by Ernest Gaston, 
London : Duff and Hodgson, 1850. 

These Songs possess the rare merit of being pre- 
cisely what their titles simply state. They are truly 
melodious, and they are original. Unlike the usual 
run of music of the day, which is made up of remi- 
niscences of some fashionable composer, or of several, 
— each of these genuine compositions is at once cha- 
racteristic of the words, and has a musical character of 
its own, which is delightful. We know of few English 
songs of any period more exquisite than the Serenade 
of " Sweet Sleep be thine, Love," which breathes the 
tenderness of sleep and of love, and the sweet hush- 
ing murmurs of a summer's night. The Ballad of 
" When Summer smiled on Hebra's Bowers," is deeply 
pathetic, and of a simplicity that makes it like the re- 
cord of an evening visit to a grassy grave in some 
lonely country church-yard, " where silence communes 
with a soul in tears." 

Terpsichore. Rondo Valse, par Franz Bosen, 
London : Boosey and Co., 1850. 

That it is not difficult to combine profound science 
with grace, we well know, — but it requires a master to 
effect this. In the above composition not only is there 
recondite science and grace, but they are applied to 
the characteristic movements and ornate weaving to- 
gether of several exquisite dances, such as the goddess 
whose name they bear, might herself delight to illus- 
trate. 

Not Think of Thee. Song, written by W, H. Bel- 
lamy, Esq., and composed by Ernest Gaston, London : 
Cocks and Co., 1850. 

This is a beautiful and graceful melody of a pure 
school of composition; eminently suited to vocal 
expression, and adding both a charm and a since- 
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rity to words which are in themselves full of tender 
meaning and unaffected emotion. One of the great 
merits of Mr. Ernest Gaston's music is, that while it 
is scientific in the best sense of the term, it does not 
look like science. The learning is lost in the mastery, 
and all is flowing, natural, and without any difficulties 
of execution. The accompaniments are full of richness, 
variety, and ease ; very effective, and without effort. 

The Voices of the Night. Recitative and Air. 
The Poetry by Professor Longfellow, and composed by 
Ernest Reinhold. London: Jefferys, 1850. 

The introductory symphony, of only two lines, shews 
at once that the composer thoroughly understands his 
author and his subject. His chief object seems to be to 
express his feeling in the fewest notes, and with the 
simplest harmonies. As matters of science the harmo- 
nies are, for the most part correct; but not always. 
There is carelessness or oversight in the admission of 
false progressions, consecutive fifths, and an unresolved 
discord. But, taken as a whole, this song has clearly 
been a labour of love, and not written merely with a 
view to the common " market." There is a genuine in- 
spiration about it, which, though not of the highest order, 
is far beyond the reach of the ordinary song writers. 
This composer may very well be hailed as one from 
whom a great deal is to be expected, with a hope also that 
he may adopt pure and simple melodies as his models. 
The words in the present instance are well chosen, and 
the composer has truly interpreted them. 



MUSIC RECEIVED. 

Novello'S Glee Hive: Parts I. and II., and Nos. 10, 11, 
12 ; as also Novello'S Part Song-Book, edited by Edwin 
George Monk, Mus. Bac. Oxon., Nos. 1 to 8. All have arrived 
too late to be noticed this month, but will receive due atten- 
tion in our next Number. 
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ATTACK ON THE ENGLISH DRAMA AND ON ENGLISH ACTORS, BY THE 

REV. E. CLOSE, OE CHELTENHAM. 

Notwithstanding all the absurdities of the Pope and his friends, and the : grotesque forms 
of the ridicule to which they have already been subjected, we still doubt whether, amidst 
all our Christmas pantomimes, these monstrous follies will be adequately exhibited. We do 
not, therefore, expect to see any theatre announce " Harlequin Pope, or the Magic Bull/' — the 
introductory scenes representing the immaculate Mime, mounted (as we pourtrayed him in the 
first number of this magazine,) on a great white bull, sending forth volumes of smoke from his 
mouth and nostrils, and followed by a troop of land-surveyors with their measuring rods and 
chains. But if such a design had been adopted, with what uproarious glee would a free- 
souled Protestant audience in England, have hailed the " transformation" which the Genius 
of Spiritual Freedom would institute, on the first attempt of these invaders to take possession 
of the lands they had measured and meted out among themselves. The bright motley figure 
of Harlequin would burst from a painted window ! Columbine would leap out of a private box 
of " indigencies the Magic Bull would become Clown y and the Immaculate Mime, a 
hobbling Pantalooa, in a constant state of distress and astonishment at having been transformed 
into his natural self ! We cannot hope to see this ; but it would have given the great majority 
of a free-souled British public immense satisfaction. In like manner, we should have rejoiced 
—for, what is good for the goose of Rome, is good for the gander of Cheltenham— to have 
seen the Rev. F. Close open a Grand Christmas Extravaganza, attired in black and red para- 
phernalia, as Bigotry, mounted on a narrow-backed pale horse, and brandishing a sign-painter's 
brush dipped in a pot of jaundice and gall, as he pursued apross the stage with loud denun- 
ciations, a flying crowd of living Actors and Actresses, led by the affrighted Ghost of 
Shakspere ! 

We had intended to treat the premises and arguments of this gentleman in a very serious 
vein ; to have examined his statements very closely, to have scrutinized his logic, and to have 
collected, if possible, some good advice or salutary warnings, from his astute lucubrations. But 
the farther we read, the more apparent did it become, that all such grave efforts were a mere 
waste of heavy artillery— inasmuch as the statements were stale and common-place, and nar- 
row-minded, in all the old-fashioned ways, while the arguments were either inconclusive, or 
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amounting to mere assertion — -and all " with an eye" to the advantage of another profession, 
whose members ought to be the last that ought to act the jmrts of worshippers of Mammon. 
In short, we discovered that the impulse and pivot of the whole question was the chance of a 
theatre being set up in Cheltenham; and herein we perceived a case of rivalry in " stalls" — a 
dreadful feud between boxes and pevis — w r herein the latter appear to be seeking to obtain a 
close monopoly of all the seats. 

On this goodly subject, a lecture was delivered by the disinterested Mr. Close, at the Town 
Hall, in Cheltenham, towards the end of October last. It was attended by two or three hundred 
melancholy men, women, and children, who all sat with countenances expressive of the anxiety 
they felt not to be wearied by a discourse which they had been " led" to believe would be very 
edifying. 

The lecturer shall not be able to say that we have dealt unfairly with him in any respect. 
We will give his own words ; we will not garble extracts, but give each of his (death) sentences 
entire, and in the order in which he was delivered of them in the Town Hall. 

" My Christian friends, the subject which will engage our attention this evening is one which has long occupied 
my thoughts, and one upon which I have long sought an opportunity of expressing my mind in public, conceiving 
that the pulpit — (the very name of the pulpit is derived from a certain portion of the ancient Grecian stage,) is not 
exactly the place for a discussion such as that which I wish to bring before you this evening." 

One would have thought, from the parenthesis shovelled in, that the lecturer had intended 
to infer that the pulpit being the very name of a portion of the Greek stage, was the very place 
in which to speak of the stage. 

" It may be very proper, and has been the custom with divines in all ages to denounce the evils of the stage 
ex cathedra, yet I don't consider the pulpit would be the place in which I could enter fully into a discussion so wide 
in all its branches as this." 

We deeply respect all unaffected Christians ; and wdth reason, for they are uncommonly 
rare to meet with ; but we protest against all sorts of assumption, and all shapes of cant. After 
the palaver of this complimentary separation of his audience of white sheep from the black faces 
of those who find pleasure in other pens, we are next obliged to notice the old-fashioned, but not 
the less preposterous vanity, of this lecturer classing himself as a " divine." Striving, however, to 
look as like the thing as he could, our eminent puritan proceeded to further compliments of his 
audience, and even went so far as to step forward to the foot-lights, before the farce, and solicit 
applause. Here are his w r ords : — 

" I am sure of one thing — I shall meet at your hands with a candid hearing — that you will lend me your ears , 
and perhaps lend me your hands and hearts to join with me in the conclusion at which I may arrive." 

Looking round on all sides with a winning smile of solicitation ! No doubt the divine 
Mr. Close is anxious to get a good " round." He is so full of the thought of hands, that he uses 
the word instead of ears in the mor$eaux just quoted. 

We must pass over a great heap of introductory matter, such as the origin of the Drama in 
all ages and countries being in religion ; but we demur to the declaration that this was always 
idolatry. If the religious Mystery-Plays, the Miracle-Plays, or the Moralities, represented 
special persons or things belonging to the religion of the country at that period, this fact of 
representation of persons is an inevitable condition of a drama in any shape ; for who is to act, 
or to be supposed to act it, but some kind of persons. We must not therefore confound Personi- 
fication with Idolatry ; and no one would do so except a gentleman whose mind is evidently in a 
state of constant confusion between ideas and things, and words and substances. " The Greek 
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stage,^ says Mr. Close, c( promoted immorality. It certainly promoted religion in this case. It h 
was the religion of the country — abominable idolatry." Here we are told the Greek stage 
promoted immorality because it promoted religion, and this was idolatry. Where is the idolatry 
of iEschylus ? Why, he was exiled for not believing in it. How much is there of any real 
feeling of idolatry in Sophocles or Euripides ?- — to say nothing of the burlesque of the gods and 
goddesses in Aristophanes, which exceeds anything ever attempted in the way of irony on such 
subjects in modern times. Thus we do not see with Mr. Close, that the drama of Greece 
was a matter of idolatry ; nor, if we did, do we see how this is to be identified with immorality. 
Surely they are not the same things. There have been many highly virtuous and noble 
heathens — all history shows this, and all true Christianity readily believes it. 
Let us see what the lecturer says of the Roman drama : — 

" There was a great disposition on the part of the play-going multitude to prefer exhibition and spectacle to the pure 
drama. This seems to have been the taste of the Greeks but not the taste of the Romans. There seems to have been a 
desperate taste for show, and pomp, and pageantry, and there was among the Romans a savage taste — a delight in 
cruelty and in bloodshed, so that their theatrical exhibitions very soon degenerated into all the abomination of the 
contests of gladiators and of men with wild beasts. We find that even the Roman ladies delighted in these spec- 
tacles, and that they could sit by unmoved, watching men and beasts perishing together, and by each other's 
means, and applauding with all their hearts on such disgraceful occasions. This is a matter, I believe, of unques- 
tionable history; I suppose I need not stop to make a single observation upon what the tendencies of such a stage 
would be." 

Certainly you need not, except this, — that we should not reckon such barbarous scenes as a 
drama at all They were combats of men and beasts — set on by tyrants, and applauded by the j 
people. They were savage, and, therefore, demoralizing spectacles. A true drama would have j 
refined them. If the interlocutors had been gods, or goddesses, or heroes — the refinement might j 
have been just the same. It is not the external forms on the stage that create the deep and 
extensive influence, but the internal characters they display. This is the secret of the moral 
effect of fables — where lions, bears, ravens, eagles, and grasshoppers, are heroes, wits, and phi- 
losophers, and often convey the finest lessons in virtue and morality. 

Now for a specimen of logic and consistency. We have been told that the Drama began 
in idolatry and immorality, and was the product of barbarous periods and places : yet, we are 
also told, that the excellence of the Drama is a test of the intellectuality of the age : — 

" You rarely ever find histrionic art arriving at any great degree of excellence in any country except in an 
intellectual age, an age of general culture. Through the middle ages the Drama could not flourish. I will not stop 
to inquire why this was— whether a corrupt Christianity and Knight-errantry supplied pageantry enough— whether 
there was sufficient of deep tragedy in those crusades— and whether those low mimes and mummeries which existed 
in this country, and which probably existed throughout Europe, satisfied the taste for farce— or whether the cause 
was a want of cultivation of mind ; but I believe I am correct in saying that during that period the Stage or Drama 
made little progress in any country." 

Very true ; the cause was their gross ignorance : but when this was dispersed, and the light 

of civilization began to shed its beams over the world, then this learned purist would infer began 

the period of irreligion and immorality. We are thus told that the drama produces gross evils, 

and yet it cannot exist except in an intellectual age. This, then, is a war against intellect, as 

well as the English drama. This curious declaration is repeated in a yet clearer shape : — 

" There had been no sort of dramatic exhibition in the least calculated to promote morals, nor can we admire 
them for doing what the stage in its better development has done, enlarged the intelligence, cultivated the mind, 
and improved the genius of men. We admit that whenever it has approximated to purity, it has contributed to the 
cultivation of the mind of the nation ; we are still prepared to show that while we give it its just due and meed of 
praise, it never is calculated to aid the morality, much less the religion, of any country." 

Our melancholy friend now turns his sombre and reproachful countenance towards the 
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ladies. He is shocked at the existence of actresses. He looks back to the time of Shakspere, 

when young men, well shaved, performed all the female characters ; and he sighs, with regret, at 

the " change for the worse " which has been effected : — 

" Until long after that, no female actor had appeared upon any stage in this country, nor upon the ancient 
stage of Greece. It is altogether a modern invention. It would have been considered as infamous, and it is much 
to be lamented that that opinion was ever changed. It is a curious circumstance, and it is supposed that Shakspere 
had it in his mind, that seeing there were no female actors, but the parts were performed by men, there are in 
his plays comparatively few exhibitions of the female character." 

Wonderful statement ! Has this puritan champion ever really read half-a-dozen plays of 
Shakspere ? We very much doubt it. Why, the list of female characters, of extraordinary pro- 
minence — for intellect, in different shades — for moral beauty — for wit — for energy — for love — for 
ambition— is something quite marvellous ! But, in truth, the lecturer is aiming at something else: 

" It is not merely the Stage — the play you hear in the house, but there are certain uncouth consequences, 
inseparable consequences, that make it demoralizing and injurious to the public mind. Thus far is my testimony, 
and such is the evidence." 

The severe inuendo here is evidently intended for the saloons — of twenty or thirty years 

ago ! This is what is in the mind of Mr. Close. We will defy him to prove that what he alludes 

to exists now. There is scarcely a sign of any such scenes as formerly, at any house. So much 

for the larger theatres. But now comes the unsparing broom to reach from high to low : — 

" The magistrates on the bench, the reporter of the Morning Chronicle, the London City Mission, bear witness 
that the low theatres in London are doing incalculable mischief; there vice, and fraud, and licentiousness, are 
enacted ; and doubtless, out of them many of the horrid murders have arisen." 

If this be so, the greater reason for patronising the better and more refining class of 
theatres. What have these low dens, he speaks ofi to do with the drama and dramatic art? 
Nothing. Nobody in his senses supposes it ; not even our " gentleman in black/' But his case 
is so bad, he is obliged to have recourse to all sorts of subterfuges. 

Hence we find intellect, and genius, and art, are conceded to the drama — but not approved 
of. What next ? The next thing is wit. The drama has wit ; and this, too, is highly repre- 
hensible, because he assumes that it must be mixed up with all manner of bad language and 
oaths. The jokes, he says, are not holy jokes : — 

" Without these sallies of unhallowed wit, the audience would be few indeed. If we look at the subjects, 
to the plays themselves, as ordinarily exhibited, we ask whether any man with the fear of God before his eyes, 
whether any devout man, a man of reverent mind, can consistently pay money to a set of persons who are to be 
exhibited to him uttering oaths, cursing and swearing, making impure allusions and unholy jokes ?" 

We should pay elsewhere. We are now coming to the marrow of the whole argument : — 

" I put this to Christian people, will you pay your money to the support of a profession so destructive to the 
souls and morals of a large portion of the people? I feel that the great and general reputation — I am not 
saying that in the present year all players of interludes are rogues and vagabonds — but I say the reputation of 
the profession is a just one, for from the very nature of the exposure, from the scenes through which they pass, it is 
hardly possible virtue can exist." 

After uttering this wholesale libel on many of the most accomplished, meritorious, and 
virtuous characters that ever lived, the moral of the lecture is thus significantly pointed :- — 

" He who supposes that the exhibitions of vice are to restrain the copyists of vice — who supposes for a moment 
that such moral exhibitions as this will reform mankind, are mistaken. There is nothing but the Gospel remedy, 
that can heal, sanctify, and save the soul." 

And this remedy can never be found by occupying seats in boxes, pit, gallery, or stalls — but 
by taking pews. This we regard as the purport of the whole lecture : and so we leave it to the 
contempt and laughter it deserves. 
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MISS GrLYK 

Miss Isabella G-ltn is a native of Edinburgh. She was born on 22nd May, 1823. Educated in strictly 
Presbyterian principles, she was certainly not intended by her parents for the stage. When her inclinations 
became manifested for it, they were seriously opposed by the religious prejudices of her family. Coming 
to England, an accident threw her among a party of amateurs, who were engaged in getting-up a per- 
formance for the St. James's Theatre, in which Miss Grlyn was induced to undertake the leading character. 
Circumstances afterwards led her to Paris. M. Michelet, of the Conservatoire, undertook her education 
for the French stage. Under his direction, Miss Grlyn studied, among others, the parts of Celimene 
(Le Misanthrope), Athalie, Gamille and Enielie ; but returning to England, on account of the health of 
a sister, her friends, now convinced of her special talent, advised her to remain here, and devote herself 
exclusively to the English drama. 

This was in the year 1846. Her reputation soon spread among literary circles ; and she was, 
accordingly, introduced by her admirers to Mr. Charles Kemble, as a lady of extraordinary histrionic 
promise. Before that gentleman, she recited the first scene of Lady Macbeth, and the chamber scene of 
Juliet. Mr. Kemble expressed himself highly gratified with the recitation, and added that, " whenever she 
had studied any one of Shakspeare's characters, he would have great pleasure in hearing her through it, 
on her writing to him the day previous to the desired interview." Miss G-lyn, grateful for this kind offer, 
studied hard, and received from time to time the inestimable benefit of Mr. Kemble' s instructions, who 
now acknowledged her as his pupil. 

Such was the interest that Mr. Kemble took in the advancement of his protegee, that he was 
solicitous to interest in her favour Mr. "Webster ; and indeed it was originally understood that her debut 
was to be made at the Haymarket, on the 1st of October, 1847 ;— a design, however, which ultimately 
proved inconsistent with the previous arrangements of the theatre. 

On the 8th of the following month, at the instance of Mr. Kemble, a hearing was procured for his 
pupil at the theatre royal, Manchester, in the part of the lady Constance, in King John, and afterwards 
in those of Lady Macbeth and Hermione. Miss G-lyn was honoured on each occasion with the presence of 
Mr. Kemble, who testified his approbation of the progress she was making. 

Being immediately engaged for London, she appeared on Wednesday, 26th of January, 1848, at the 
Olympic, in Lady Macbeth ; and afterwards, in Juliana, in The Honey Moon. She then, upon the invi- 
tation of Mr. Pritchard, removed to the York Circuit, where, during twelve nights, she acted with great 
success, in Juliana, Lady Macbeth, Juliet, Portia {Merchant of Venice), Queen Katherine, Lady Townly, 
Beatrice, Katherine {Taming of the Shrew), and Rosalind, in As You Like It. 

Critical opinion was now rising in favour of Miss Grlyn as an actress of the severer characters in Shaks- 
perian tragedy. After the retirement of Mrs. Warner from Sadler's Wells, the management of that 
theatre were in want of a lady to supply her place. Their choice wisely fell upon Miss Grlyn. The 
theatre re-opened on the 27th of September, 1848, with the new actress as Volumnia, in the tragedy of 
Coriolanus. Notwithstanding the nervousness incident to her position, as a young performer, in a new 
part, on the first night of the season, Miss Grlyn made a decided impression, as an artiste, with first-rate 
claims on the attention of the public. 

It may here be mentioned that Miss Grlyn is a brunette, of a commanding height, well-proportioned 
figure, and powerfully expressive features. Her eyes are large and dark, and she has a prominent intel- 
lectual forehead. With such advantages of person, she is peculiarly suited for the more majestic charac- 
ters of tragedy. The impression made by her Yolumnia was afterwards more than confirmed by Hermione, 
in The Winter's Tale, on the 16th of October. Of these plays, the first had a run of sixteen, and the 
last of twenty-one nights. On the 11th of November, Miss Grlyn also appeared in Belvidera. The 
tragedy had been put up merely for the sake of introducing Mr. C. K. Dickenson as Jaffier ; but such 
was the actress's excellence in the heroine, that its repetition was called for. A tableau which she 
executed with Jaffier, on the tolling of the fatal bell for Pierre's execution, was, in particular, an artistic 
'point that reminded the old play-goer of Mrs. Siddons and Charles Kemble. A greater triumph, how- 
ever, was reserved by the revival of Henry VIII. , in the difficult and commanding character of Queen 
Katherine. Miss Grlyn' s deportment at the trial scene, reproduced the celebrated pictorial represen- 
tation of Mrs. Siddons ; while her entire management of the dying scene was both poetic in its concep- 
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tion, and supernatural in its manner. After her brief and visionary slumber, nothing could be finer 
than her mode of apostrophizing the retiring spirits. Had this performance taken place at either 
of the large metropolitan theatres in the palmy days of the drama, it would at once have established 
Miss Grlyn' s reputation as the leading star of the day. 

As it was, no doubt now existed among competent judges but that a great actress had been brought 
on the stage. The management put the matter to the test by producing, on the 29th of January, 
1849, the tragedy of King John, with Miss GHyn for the Lady Constance. Miss G-lyn's third act, 
where she " instructs her sorrows to be proud," throws herself on the ground, and then rises to 
vituperate the " cowardly Austria," was marked with majesty, power, and pathos, such as had not been 
recently witnessed. Her subsequent sense of maternal bereavement and mental alienation, with her 
sorrow r and despair, were finely contrasted with the grandeur and intensity of her scorn. Her emotion 
and passion frequently rose to the terrible. 

Her next step was of still greater significance ; the character of Margaret of Anjou, in the Shaks- 
perian (not Cibber's) Richard III. The ideal that Miss Grlyn had evidently formed of the part, was 
not that of a vulgar cursing shrew, but a veritable prophetess — a majestic being endowed with super- 
natural powers. It is remarkable that all Margaret's denunciations are fulfilled, and she herself, in 
her second scene, proclaims their true acccomplishment in evidence of her inspiration. The marvellous 
and the terrible were accordingly combined in the actress's conception; in their delivery she was nothing 
less than the self-conscious Pythoness, rejoicing in the realization of her vaticinations. The stern and 
heroic were never more solemnly, more effectively embodied. She manifestly towered above all the 
other characters on the stage ; and it seemed as if the persons of the scene tolerated her presence with 
a sort of shuddering dread, and shrunk most when most her awfulness condescended to become familiar, 
and temporarily stooped to the level of vulgar mortals. 

It was not until the 12th of September that Miss Grlyn was called upon to assume a new part, — 
Portia, in The Merchant of Venice, — one well suited to the classical breadth of her style, and which, 
indeed, she invests with a natural charm peculiarly her own. Miss Grlyn, in this character, permits the 
womanly nature to break through — a very important particular to which too little attention is usually 
paid. On the 19th of the same month, also, she gave to Isabella, in Measure for Measure, a highly- 
coloured and passionate interpretation, remarkable for its originality and force ; and on the 6th of the 
next, she supported the part of Emilia, in Othello, with extraordinary effect. 

Now approached the most arduous of her attempts. With a daring which does the management 
of Sadler's Wells infinite credit, Shakspere's marvellous tragedy of Antony and Cleopatra was produced 
on the 22nd of October, with costly decorations and careful rehearsal. Everything in this wonderful 
drama is treated after "the high Homan fashion," and the whole of the plot has an epic dignity 
and elevation. The representation of Cleopatra herself has been reckoned one of the impossibilities 
of the histrionic art. Miss Grlyn, however, with her characteristic energy, grappled with its difficulties, 
and succeeded to admiration. She aimed at the infinite variety of the heroine's character, and imper- 
sonated it, in some respects, to a marvel. Her death-scene with the asp at her bosom was quoted as 
being equal to Pasta; the glory that irradiated her countenance at the glad thought that she should 
meet her " curled Antony" in the shades, was strikingly sublime. 

The high comedy displayed by Miss Grlyn in the early scenes of Cleopatra, suggested her making the 
trial of a mixed character, — one blending elevated comedy with poetry. That of Julia, in Knowles's 
Hunchback, was accordingly assigned her on the 22nd of November. The trial was altogether 
successful. None since Miss Eanny Kemble had prospered so w r ell in the delineation of the country 
maiden become town lady. 

This eventful year in Miss Grlyn' s theatrical life closed with her embodying a part in a new tragedy, 
that of the Countess in Mr. Tomlins' interesting play of Garcia, to which she gave a due impor- 
tance, and a dignity quite remarkable. 

During the remainder of the season, Miss Glyn sustained in succession the parts of Mrs. Beverley, 
in The Gamester ; Donna Alda, in Calaynos ; Queen Katherine, in Henry VIII. ; Alice Baby, in 
Mr. Greorge Bennett's new and successful play of Retribution ; and Lady Macbeth. The last character, 
in which she appeared on the 20th of March, 1850, gave to the critic the opportunity of testing her 
progress since her debut at the Olympic. The power of tone and colour which had beon added to a skill 
in outline always admirable, was truly astonishing. The improvement actually made was immense, but 
by degrees, which, being almost nightly exhibited in public, were not so marked as they would ha^e been 
if the actress had been awhile withdrawn from a London audience. The reproduction of her in this 
character afforded to the critic something like the means of measurement, and the result proved how 
hard the artist must in the interval have worked, both as a dramatic student and an actress. 

The part of Isabella, in Southern's fine domestic tragedy so named, has been traditionally referred 
to, as the professional test of the power of a great actress. At the latter end of the month, Miss Grlyn 
undertook it, and achieved a remarkable triumph. This she farther corroborated about the middle of 
April, by the assumption of Bianca, in Mr. Milman's tragedy of Fazio. The fearful energy with which 
she depicted the emotions of jealousy and rage, developed in her attributes of physical force which had 
been previously little suspected. She closed the season with the part of Lady Randolph, in Douglas, 
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which, though she performed it with tenderness and dignity, must be looked upon rather as a rehearsal 
than a finished performance. 

It was with great judgment that Miss Glyn had deferred the manifestation of physical energy to the 
close of her second season. Up to this time she had aimed at a correct and statuesque outline, 
informed with metaphysical power, and interpreted by mental indications rather than by material forces. 

So many successful assumptions of the greatest dramatic characters, by one individual, in so short 
a space of time, is, we believe, without precedent in theatrical annals. The result is, no doubt, greatly 
owing to the excellent teaching which Miss Grlyn has received from Mr. Charles Kemble, and the oppor- 
tunities for development given by the vigorous and intelligent management of Sadler's Wells, where she 
lias exhibited before the public the growth and progress of her talent. The mind of Miss Grlyn, as an 
artiste, is happily yet plastic. There is growth, as we have said, and progress — therefore life. 

To the long list of characters already enumerated, Miss Grlyn has added, during the present season, 
that of Ginevra, in Mr. Leigh Hunt's Legend of Florence. She has also repeated some of her great parts, 
such as Yolumnia, Lady Macbeth, and Beatrice. 

The two last, from the perfection to which they have attained, have recently excited much critical 
attention. Her Lady Macbeth is pronounced to be the very finest we now have upon the stage. To 
great individuality of outline, there has been added a force of colouring, and a breadth of detail in the 
filliDg-up, almost unprecedented. The sleep-walking scene is a psychological study. 

The tone and tendency of Miss Glyn's mind are of the masculine order: her intellectual energies are of 
extraordinary strength. The leading feature of her private character is a strong sense of independence 
and honour. Her life is passed exclusively in the study and practice of her art. Hence the eminence in 
it to which she has so speedily attained. The fame which she has won, she has earned. Her excellence as 
an artiste is based upon principles : each new character she personates is only a new application of them. 

The possession by one and the same artiste of tragic and comic power is both a rare and great 
advantage. The comedy of Miss Glyn is not the condescension of a great actress willing to stoop on 
occasion from her tragic elevation ; — but it is as natural and genuine a gift as that of Nisbett or Yestris. 
It indeed bears a startling and wonderful resemblance to the comedy of the latter, with as wonderful 
differences. It has a similar sort of naivete and shrewdness — but with an occasional depth of tone, which 
only a tragic artiste can give. Nevertheless, it has no exaggeration — no farcical breadth. For the most 
part, it is a special peculiarity, such as at the Adelphi or Lyceum would be speculated on by the playwright, 
and written to, in order to bring it out in full force. Such as it is, it will benefit the actress greatly, and 
give variety to her assumption of mixed characters, relieving the intensity of the more painful situations, 
and by the' intermixture of vivacity bringing them again within the limits of pleasure, — the true sphere 
of Shaksperian act. In character, it is essentially Doric ; — there is no conventionality about it ; — it lies 
close to nature and originality. In a word, it is the comedy not of any peculiar class, but of all. It is 
generic, and its truth is therefore universal, and uniformly successful. By the easiest means, Miss Glyn 
secures the laugh ; but, more frequently, the smile. 

The prospect of a revival of the Kemble school of acting, such as Miss Glyn has undoubtedly the 
power to accomplish, is of the highest importance to Histrionic Art. It is as an art that the drama, on 
the stage, should be studied. But too few opportunities have been given to individuals so to study it. 
Both a school and a theatre have been equally wanting; except so far as Sadler's "Wells, under Mr. 
Phelps's management, has furnished either to young actors and young actresses. Limited as the operation 
has necessarily been, the result has been highly beneficial. Miss Glyn has passed her novitiate under 
the highest auspices. To fine genius, on her own part, she has in addition enjoyed unequalled advan- 
tages. Continued practice in the greatest characters, on a public stage, with a well-selected com- 
pany, and appointments of the best, have now secured to the fair artiste the fullest facility of execution. 
Meanwhile, the entire course of her engagements has been under the most enlightened direction ; thus 
securing her from the manifold errors that inevitably accompany self-tuition. But that which has mainly 
rendered the success of Miss Glyn triumphant, has been her extraordinary power of characterization. 
Each part she has performed has had its distinct individuality. Imagination to invent, and intellect to 
combine, are the highest faculties in all art ; and these Miss Glyn has exhibited in more than usual 
force. It is to be hoped that her example may lead others, by similar means, to aim at histrionic success : 
and these means are, intense study, continued diligence, and undivided attention to the one pursuit. 

J. A. H. 
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Our artist lias portrayed Miss Grlyn in the part of Lady Macbeth, at the important moment when she 
first conceives the murder of Duncan : — 

Glamis thou art, and Cawdor ; and shalt be 
What thou art promised. 

To this prophetic intimation, Miss Grlyn gives a startling emphasis— sudden, vehement, and oracular. The 
effect is all the more startling from the natural and level manner in which she reads the letter, and the 
breathless astonishment with which she lights upon the weird sisters' prediction-—" Hail, king that shalt 
be ! " In such passages, Miss Grlyn knows the value of long pauses ; and having the entire confidence 
of the audience, is, upon right occasions, able to make the most of them. Her singularly expressive 
forehead, with her large and lustrous eyes, aid her in commanding attention. Another help, conducive 
to stage effect, is the alternate flexibility and forcibleness of her voice, and the power of delivering both 
slow and rapid passages with equal facility. The part of Lady Macbeth, however, makes a greater 
demand on the former than the latter. Not a word is to be lost in the dialogue ; every syllable has 
weight ; and this Miss Grlyn gives to her utterances in the grand temptation scenes, in which she con- 
firms her remorse-smitten husband in his resolution, and impels him to the execution of the premedi- 
tated murder. 

Miss Grlyn' s conception of the character of Lady Macbeth is original. Up to the point of the 
murder, she sustains it with moral and physical energy ; but after that is over, and she finds Macbeth 
restored to self-possession, her powers collapse ; and we find her, just previous to the banquet scene, 
moralizing on their uncertain position. Macbeth, meanwhile, is acting independently of her— planning 
the murder of Banquo, and instructing the murderers, without advising with her. He purposely " keeps 
apart" from her. She naturally interprets his seclusion by her own feelings— he surely must be making 
" companions of sorriest fancies," even as she was. Accordingly, she charges her regal partner with the 
suggestion : — 

Lady M. Nought 's bad, all 's spent, 

Where our desire is got without content : 
'Tis safer to be that which we destroy, 
Than by destruction dwell in doubtful joy. 

Enter Macbeth. 

How now, my lord ? why do you keep alone, 

Of sorriest fancies your companions making ! 

Using those thoughts, which should indeed have died 

With them they think on ? Things without all remedy, 

Should he without regard : what 's done, is done. 

Hypocritically, the " confident tyrant" now concedes to her mood ; and, to conceal from her his 
purpose, even counsels her to make much of Banquo at the feast ; being careful, however, to draw 
from her her approval of the purposed assassination, to secure himself from her after-reproaches . In 
this scene, throughout, the attitude of Macbeth should be as bold and defiant as hers is depressed. It is 
not until he knows that Eleance has fled, that Macbeth' s " fit comes again." Her spirits then rise, 
for a moment, with the urgency of the occasion :— 

Lady M. Sit, worthy friends :— my lord is often thus, 
And hath been from his youth : pray you, keep seat ; 
The fit is momentary ; upon a thought 
He will again be well : if much you note him, 
You shall offend him, and extend his passion : 
Feed, and regard him not. — Are you a man ? 

But "thereafter, in the end, come despondency and madness." Of this, however, the sleep-walking 
scene is the terrible revealment. Miss Grlyn inherits from her natal soil the genius of superstition. 
The supernatural finds in her a willing and kindred exponent. We have the highest warrant for saying, 
that, in this scene, she has never been excelled. The elaboration which our ambitious actress bestows 
upon its different elements is marvellous ; — minute in its especial references, grand in its result. In 
this estimate, of course, we must be understood to allude to Miss G-lyn's Lady Macbeth of the present 
season. J. A. H. 
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RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE DEAMA THROUGHOUT EUEOPE. 

[Note. — This is intended as an Introductory Essay to a series of articles specially devoted to the Drama as it exists in 
different countries at the present day.] 

It is not our intention to perplex and fatigue our readers by going back to the early twilight of the dramatic 
art of modern ages ; we shall at once start with Trissino, in Italy ; Sackville, in England ; Bermudez and 
Cervantes, in Spain, and Jodelle and Gorniar, in Eranee. The German drama, so far as an art is implied 
by the term, can scarcely be dated farther back than Leasing. 

The earliest history of the drama of all countries is one and the same. They have all commenced 
with certain rude religious ceremonies, and included a sort of comic character, who was the representative 
of Vice, and whose comedy chiefly consisted in the kicks and cuffs he received. Our readers will go back to 
the antiquities of dramatic history, and thank our forbearance, when w^e inform those who may not be 
aware of the circumstance, that a figure of Punch was discovered on the walls of Pompeii. But in saying 
that the drama in all countries had the same kind of primary origin, we by no means intend to infer that 
any one of them adopted its rude beginnings from the rude beginnings of another. 

"The drama arises out of an elementary principle in the mind of man, which always manifests itself in an early 
period of civilization. In a comparatively barbarous district of one of our manufacturing counties, there is occa- 
sionally to be seen, at this very time, a species of drama among the sect called ' Primitive Methodists/ or ' Ranters,' 
bearing a close resemblance (if it be not precisely the same kind of thing) to the very form in which the English 
drama had its commencement in the time of Edward III. and Richard II., namely, with 4 Miracle Plays.' These 
poor people, few of whom, preachers included, can read or write, who have never seen a play, nor heard of one, 
cannot be supposed to have gone all that distance into obscure history to imitate the first dawn of the drama. It 
has sprung up in their own minds and feelings, as it did in other countries ages ago. We pass over the interval of 
these early struggles, and proceed to the consideration of the first regular dramas which can lay claim to be the 
commencement of the art in modern Europe," 

If the similarity of origin be a curious and interesting circumstance, it is almost equally so, though of 
more simple and ostensible solution, that the first dramatic work of modern art should also, in every 
country, have been derived from the same original source. They have all been formed on the model of 
the Greek tragedies. The first of those imitations arose in Italy, where the first regular tragedy, since 
the revival of letters, appeared. It was the production of Gian- Giorgio Trissino, a poet, born at Yicenza, 
in 1478. The tragedy is entitled Sofonisba, and was in imitation of the method of Euripides, " but without 
the genius," as Sismondi truly says, "which inspired the creators of the drama at Athens." It has a 
chorus, which constantly occupies the stage, and, by its singing, when the stage is left by the principal 
characters, fills up the pauses, and divides the tragedy into acts, otherwise not so divided. The tragedy 
has many long narratives, recitals of messengers, and dialogues, and none of the characters are indivi- 
dualized or interesting, except it be Sofonisba, who is, however, very w T eak, and an unresisting creature 
at the mercy of her circumstances. 

The next country, in historical order of succession, in which the regular drama arose, was England. 
In 1561, Thomas Sackville, afterwards Lord Buckhurst, presented the tragedy of Ferrex and Porreoc, 
(sometimes called Gorboduc,) at "Whitehall, before Queen Elizabeth. It was written by Thomas Sackville 
and Thomas Norton. It has a "Dumb Show" and a Chorus, but differs from the Greek drama in having 
divisions of acts and scenes. We can only ? spare room to indicate a few of its chief features. In its 
elemental design it mistakes a profusion of murders and slaughter for the tragic principle ; and its struc- 
ture is rendered wearisome by the prodigious length of its speeches and soliloquies. But its poetry and 
rhythm possess greater merits than are usually accorded to them. 

We now pass over to Spain, where tragedy was first commenced by Geronimo Bermudez, a Dominican 
monk of Gallicia, who was probably the inmate of a cloister at the time he wrote his two dramas. # He 
thought it most prudent to publish them under an assumed name — that of "De Silva."f He chose the 
subject of Inez de Castro, and treated it after the manner of a Greek tragedy, except that he took no 
trouble to preserve the unities of time and place. It has a chorus of Coimbran women. The subject is 
treated in two distinct tragedies, each forming a drama of itself, and the two completing the tragic history. 
It is full of long speeches and long soliloquies, and the action frequently pauses. In the first of these tragedies 
the principal character does not appear till the third act, and her presence has the extraordinary effect of 
stopping the progress of the story. The fourth act displays pathos and dramatic genius ; but the fifth, as 
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* See Boutenoek; and the Introduction to Vol. VI. of the Parnaso Espanol. 
f Primer as Tragedias Espanoles> de Antonio de Silva. 8vo. Madrid : 1577. 
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Bouterwek says, " is a tedious supplement." The second tragedy, which concludes the history, is too full 
of revengeful and revolting horrors, under the guise of justice. Some idea may be formed of this from 
the circumstance of two criminals being executed, amidst the applauding shouts of the Chorus, both of 
whom are condemned to "lose their hearts;" — and the heart of one victim is accordingly extracted 
through his breast, and that of the other through his back. 

The regular drama commenced in France with an imitation of the external form of the Greek 
drama, and by the study of Aristotle, and of the tragedies of Seneca. The first of their compositions 
of this kind which were acted, were the Cleopatra,., and DidOf, of lodelli ' T and they had a prologue and 
a chorus. Jean de la Peruse made a translation of Seneca's Medha. The principal dramas of Gariner 
are taken from the Greek tragedies, or from Seneca ; and other writers of the time busied themselves 
in translating or imitating the Sqfonisha of Trissino. Mysteries or Miracle Plays were represented in 
Germany as early as the middle of the fourteenth century (see Eulen-sjpigeT), but no regular dramas 
appeared till the seventeenth century, when a very heavy commencement was made by Lobenstein, as 
also by several translations from vulgar Danish comedies, but chiefly from the French, till Leasing, after 
falling into the same- errors himself, redeemed the German stage from French models of affected 
classicality. But Lessing ran into an opposite extreme, and wrote familiar tragedies in the every- 
day colloquial style*, and endeavoured to establish the theory, so- infallibly destructive of the higher 
classes of all the fine arts, viz., that nature, as it is, should be exclusively copied, with a view to produce 
the nearest possible impression of reality. Lessing appeared to possess very little of the ideal faculty, 
and, therefore, very naturally denied its validity. 

We now pass an interval of further efforts, and come at once to the true strength and rapidly 
following maturity of the dramatic art. The dramatic mind varies in different countries, not in its 
essential principles, but in the greater- or less degree of purity and directness of its manifestation ; 
not in its substantial foundations, but external form and structure. After the period of classical 
translations and imitations, each country began to receive a national impulse, an action or reaction 
from within r according to- the force and peculiarity of its own nature and institutions. Spain, England, 
and Germany, commenced each an original species of drama for itself. Italy and France adopted 
classical models. 

If the onfy thing- requisite, in order to originate, to revive, to* reform, or to re-create the drama 
of a civilized country, were dramatic genius — if to possess- the faculty and execute the work, as matter 
of literary composition, were all that was needed to produce the effect or commence its development — 
then, perhaps, might the name of Cervantes have stood parallel in Spain with the highest names of 
our dramatists of the age of Elizabeth. Put between original dramatic genius and its desired attempts, 
there come three powerful intermediates, any one of which may prevent' any chance of a fair trial, 
or of any trial at all — these are, the public tastes of the day, influence of capital (or the want of it), 
and the individual capacities and characters — in fact, the private taste of managers of theatres. The 
public taste may be good or vicious, its reception of new things is always a doubtful matter ; capital 
is rarely, if ever, embarked upon a new thing of ideal pretensions ; and to say that a particular 
novelty of any kind would be to the interest of a manager to produce, might be true or untrue — 
that is not the question, but what he thinks and chooses to> do and whether be be- very wis©, or 
very ignorant, he has hitherto been " the law," a& to 1 what genius or talent should make its appeal to 
the public through the medium of the stage. 

Cervantes successfully resisted the attempt in Spain to give the antique form to its rising 
dramatic literature, and wrote some thirty pieces for the stage r few of which were probably ever per- 
formed, and they are nearly all lost — the usual fate in those days, in all countries, with regard to 
unacted dramas. He subsequently composed eight dramas; but " his day"' was not with him - r and his 
poverty, if nothing else, was against him. He made an attempt in various interludes and minor pieces, 
to adapt his genius to the taste of the time, and wrote beneath himself without suiting the public. 
His genius was too peculiarly his own, and he had no means of creating a taste. Many heavy and 
uninteresting scenes in his- own dramas look as if written under the influence of fatigue and disgust, 
and seem also to prove that he had not had much opportunity of studying dramatic effect, by witness- 
ing the production of his own pieces, or such scenes would never have been allowed to remain. His 
highest claim must therefore rest upon his tragedy of Numantia, which has justly been considered a 
noble production. " The conception," says Bouterwek, " is in the style of the boldest pathos; and the 
execution, at leasts taken as a whole, is vigorous and dignified." It is not an imitation of the style or 
form of the antique^ nor- of any other drama it has no chorus, and is divided into four acts, termed 
jomadas-. He possessed dramatic genius, peculiar, yet of the highest and most refined class, and of 
this we will offer two instances in illustration, from this tragedy. During a religious ceremony, a 
solemn sacrifice is about to be made to- a presiding spirit ; but an evil spirit scatters the sacred fire in 
the dust, and carries off the- intended \ictim. This method of showing that the prayer would not be 
granted, but disaster would ensue, required the audience to appreciate more than was visibly pre- 
sented. Still more' is this the case*, when- during a famine "which- rages in the city, a lover, accompanied 
by a friend, forcibly enters the enemy's camp,, and returns, alone, with a piece of bread tinged with 
blood, which he gives to his famished mistress^ and then dies of his wounds at her feet. Such a 
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scene, as fearful in its suggestions of what lives it lias cost to obtain that morsel of bread, besides that 
life which is laid down at her feet, stamps the genius of Cervantes, but shows at the same time the 
need of an understanding audience. Spain gave the preference^ to Lope de Vega, and his two thou- 
sand most ingenious levities. 

About the same period that an original drama arose in Spain, the regular original drama arose 
in England. Each may be fairly regarded as a genuine national production, quite independent of the 
other. Cervantes did not begin to write for the stage till after the year 1581. Greene, Marlowe, 
Shakspere, Webster, Decker, Ben Johnson, Chapman, and probably several others, were all bom between 
the years 1557 and 1574 ; and supposing that they were all writing for the theatres when some thirty 
years of age {for there are very few certainties as to these matters), it would bring them all close upon 
the time of Cervantes and Lope de Vega. Tragedy and comedy were nourishing in England, but 
chiefly tragedy ; in Spain, the whole play-going public was running wild with delight at the prolific genius 
displayed in the extravagant comedies of Lope de Vega. 

In treating of the dramatists of the Elizabethan age, it has been the common custom of writers not 
to attempt to estimate the universality of Shakspere (a task to which, perhaps, no one man has hitherto 
been quite equal), nor even to seek to add new thoughts on the subject ; but to pile up the admiration to 
a greater height than an the many immediately preceding writers had piled it, who had themselves all 
sought to do the same. After this, a few words have been said of Beaumont and Fletcher, fewer of 
Marlowe, a passing word on "rare Ben Jonson,*" and nothing at all of "Webster, IFord, and the other great 
dramatists — partly because, not being " acted," they are scarcely known to the mass of the public, and 
partly also because the writer had generally exhausted " all his space.*" 

There can belittle doubt but that the entire works of Shakspere comprise more "dramatic stuff" 
than all the other dramatists of his own, or, perhaps, ,of any .other age. Yet his greatest scenes are 
seldom greater than can be found in the greatest of several of the other men of his time ; nor can his 
matchless superiority as the architect of a " whole," in any case, annihilate the genius of his contem- 
poraries. It has been well said that they were " a constellation," although the magnitude of the Star of 
Avon was such as to make his brothers look far less bright than they really were, and would have 
appeared, but for his glorious presence. 

No one author has done so much to give a synthetical account of the entire dramatic scope of 
Shakspere, and of each .of his works, as A, W. Schlegel, who has, moreover, the honour ;of having been 
the first to do so. The criticisms of Lessing had the precedence, but were by no means so complete. 
Coleridge and Hazlitt followed, with fine subtle appreciations and disquisitions in the first, and fine 
illustrative criticisms in the latter. Schlegel, also, does considerable justice to some of Shakspere's 
contemporaries, but seems to know but little of others. Coleridge deals only with a few of them; 
Hazlitt and Charles Knight with all the greatest among them^, and Charles Lamb has, perhaps, done 
still more for their memory hy his Specimens of English Dwamctiic P&ets* This maj be considered as 
the first period of dramatic literature in England, and its extension and close may be placed aboiit the 
.end of the reign of Charles L, when all theatrical amusements were prohibited by the Puritans. 

After -the Spaniards had been delighted by the fertile inventions of novel plots of intrigue, striking 
.situations, and excellent sallies of wit in the innumerable pieces of Lope de Vega, there arose a dramatist 
,of far higher genius in the person of Calderon, who fortunately combined with that genius the power of 
.exactly suiting the taste of his time. He is like a poetical spirit rising from the union of the essential 
powers of Cervantes and Lope de Vega, with the addition of a third power, which, at the same time, 
renders him an original poet and artist in the drama. His productions are far from being as numerous 
iis those of Lope, but they weigh more. In the finer kind of conception and invention, Calderon was 
"by far his superior, and also in passion, pathos, and in the general execution, so far as a highly poetical 
.and imaginative style are concerned. He wrote upwards of a hundred carefully finished pieces. They 
would probably be too high-flown in certain notions of honour, too glowing, glittering, and exotic, to 
gain a permanent hold upon the taste of northern nations ; yet it is difficult to believe but that many of 
them would prove effective upon any stage. The Spanish drama had but this one period, w^hich may be 
.said to have closed with Calderon. 

The Italians never produced but one dramatic genius of the higher order (however they improved 
in the art), who could be considered superior to the father of modern tragedy, Trissino ; and with the 
severe monotony, harsh loftiness, baldness of style, but fierce passion, concentration, and grandeur of 
Alfieri, the period of Italian tragedy may be said to have terminated. Both Metastasio and Alfieri 
adopted the French views of simplicity of construction, and the latter their "formal cut" of all the 
unities.-; but Alfieri was far more Greek than French, as Metastasio was far more disposed to imitate the 
ornate and brilliant extravaganzas and effects of Calderon. 

In grandeur of design and abstract purpose, in breadth of passion, (though deficient in concen- 
tration), and in loftiness and energy, the French drama never had a writer equal to the founder of their 
tragedy, Corneille. He was not like a Frenchman. Schlegel very truly says, " we might take him for a 
Spaniard educated in Normandy." But the force of his genius is very much lost by its expansion, and 
was rather epic than dramatic. 

"Hacine brought order, precision, purity of language, elegance, tenderness, and pathos into the national drama; 
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and Voltaire, without adding any original principle, introduced several salutary reforms with reference to the more 
correct treatment of historical subjects. He also endeavoured to obtain a greater degree of scenic truth and latitude 
of movement, but with little success. As though for the sake of a perverse inconsistency, and to remove art as far 
as possible from nature, the volatile character of the nation resolved that at least the abstract forms of its ideas 
should approach as near as possible to the petrific ; and where not so, it should present a courtly immobility of 
feature. But if Voltaire was unsuccessful in his attempt to enlarge the bounds of the drama, the climax of national 
inconsistency is yet more completely perceptible in the fact, that Eacine was unpopular in his day, and abandoned 
his dramatic career with chagrin." 

The foregoing remarks will, of course, be understood to apply solely to Erench tragedy ; and with 
the three great names just mentioned, closes the first period of their drama, in its higher or more stately 
walk. In comedy they were always more or less clever — unrivalled from the time of Moliere ; and on 
this species of composition a few remarks will subsequently be offered. 

Whether the majority of the admirers of Groethe will admit the possibility of any one having a 
great admiration of his genius and varied acquirements, yet at the same time believing that he was not an 
actable dramatist, we do not know ; nevertheless, we venture to assert, that not only do his dramas 
belong to no principle of dramatic art hitherto practised, but that (except in detached scenes) they are 
opposed to every recognised principle. Each of his plays has its ruling design and purpose ; but no 
consecutive structure for combined, progressive, and harmonious effects in action. The criticisms of 
A. W. Schlegel fully support these remarks. Groethe was great in single scenes : the rest is foreign to 
our present subject. The development of the dramatic spirit of Germany has been delayed, partly by 
its wrestlings with metaphysics, and partly by having been led astray. The "most admired disorder*' of 
the dramatic method of its greatest genius, did incalculable mischief to the rising drama of his country, 
because such a man as Groethe was sure to have many imitators, who thought it a fine free thing to write 
scenes, collateral, episodical, and roundabout a subject, and call that a new method and principle of 
dramatic art. This influence, however, did not spoil Schiller, who in his steady, consecutive, earnest 
purpose, practical energy, and occasional eye to action and genuine effect, may be regarded as belonging, 
by his very nature, as well as method, far nearer to the English school of the highest class of drama. 

"Describing the origin of comedy, in all times, Coleridge says — 'Let tw 7 o persons join in the same scheme to 
ridicule a third, and either take some advantage of, or invent a story for that purpose, and mimicry will have already 
produced a sort of rude comedy/ But what striking varieties have been developed from this simple principle, by its 
peculiar application among different nations, and by different writers in the same nation ! The classical comedies of 
Ariosto are certainly not so animated and comic as those of Macchiavelli, Babbiena (afterwards Cardinal), Pietro 
Aretino, and Giambatista Porta, in which latter authors the want of art is supplied by a profusion of unmisgiving 
indecency. After these, the thin, sentimental, unstable productions of Goldoni obtained the first name in this class 
of literature, and long remained the favourite of the comic stage. Compare all these with the best comedies of 
Lope de Vega and Calderon, and what a difference in the invention and enjoyment of life do they display. But 
turn to France, where the vain and perverse notions of tragic art have left comedy uninjured, and let us contemplate 
the works of Moliere. What skill in structure : what truth of character, at once individualized and a class ; what 
humour, animation, and knowledge !" 

Lastly, let us turn to the English stage in 1660, when Charles II. reopened the theatres. Can it be 
termed a revival of the drama ? Ear from a revival of departed greatness, it was rather the rise of a new 
and spurious spirit, the influence of which, in respect of the drama, was worse than if the great age 
of Elizabeth had produced no dramatists at all. It was no genius of the drama that came to life ; but the 
spirit of a licentious court, that generated the rank productions that flourished upon the stage. Davenant 
and the Duke of Buckingham were as much at home in the theatre, as in the gaudy places of another 
kind patronized by the court. But the crowning impudence of all, as the finishing proof of depraved 
taste, is to be found in the fact of those worthies altering Shakspere to their own low standard. Our 
respect for Dryden makes us pass on to Wycherly, Congreve, Yanbrugh, and others of that class, with 
whom wit and indecency were the main thing; and who appear to have been so imbued with the worst 
influences of the day, that they were scarcely conscious of the prostitution of their genius. The only 
genuine dramatist of the time was Otway ; and how well he was estimated, is perceptible by his fate. 

How different is all this from the poetical and romantic comedy of Shakspere and some of his 
contemporaries, need not be remarked. Scarcely any essential improvement is to be found with Cibber, 
and not much with Coleman. A new, more genial, and thoroughly English comedy was attained by 
Groldsmith and others ; though scarcely any of them were so popular as Sheridan, with his brilliantly 
unprincipled wit. But genuine tragedy, in its higher walk, was no more; nor were there any feebly 
galvanized remains of its substance much better than the formal and ostentatious dulness of Gato, and the 
painful turgidity of Douglas. The best exceptions would probably be found in Bowe and Young. Nearly 
all the rest, of tragic pretensions,, were of the domestic or familiar kind, so frequently adopted by even 
superior minds, but which are opposed to all ideal art, 

The tragedies of Yictor Hugo were a new thing in Eranee ; their unscrupulous passion, energy of 
imagination and action, as well as striking stage effect, have a far closer resemblance to the style of our 
early English drama than anything ever before seen or expected in our continental friends. But it is more 
especially to the Comedie Frangaise, and to their charming little vaudevilles, that we would direct atten- 
tion. Eor excellent delineation of character, interesting plot, ^masterly structure and development, we 
have nothing like them. 
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EAELY DAYS OP THE AMERICAN STAGE, 

BEING A SELECTION EEOM THE PAPERS OE ONE OE ITS MANAGERS. 

By BAYLE BERNARD. 

[Note— In the year 1830 a selection from the journals of the late Mr. John Bernard, manager, of the American theatres, was 
published, under the title of Retrospections of the Stage. This work was incomplete, breaking off at the point of the author's 
departure for America, but doing so with a promise that further extracts should follow, should the public feel a wish to accompany 
the comedian through his western experience. The success of these sketches certainly expressed such a wish, but various causes 
arising to retard the Editor's task, it is only now he resumes it, in the appropriate columns of the Dramatic Magazine, trusting 
that his details may not have spoiled by long keeping, and that some interest still attaches to the early condition of the 
American stage;] • , , 



CHAPTER I. 

1797.— Voyage out.— Irish companion— Encounter with a pirate. 
—Emendation of Shakspere.— Boston.— Local and social im- 
pressions. — Old and New England. — Key to the term 
"Yankee."-^ Boston theatres and company.— My flattering 
reception.— Miss Fontenelle.— Mrs' Whitlock.— Hodgkinson, 
the American Roscius !— rHis genius and character.— Anec- 
dote of his criticism.—',' Birds versus Brains."— The Drama in 
New England.— Puritan objections.— First performance at 
Boston, 1750.-— Bill passed against it —First theatre at New- 
port, 1760.— Military theatricals during the war .--General 
Burgoyne, manager and writer.— His '' Blockade of Boston. " 
—Anecdote of its performance.— Epigram of Sheridan — First 
theatre at Boston, 1792.-^Plays given as moral lectures — 
Drama regularly established, 1794. 

It was on the 4th of July, 1797, that I set sail 
for America -^-a dramatic adventurer, to explore 
the mines of a new world. The vessel was bound 
for Boston, and conveyed, beside myself, an Irish 
emigrant, and a Virginian, together with two 
steerage passengers — a worthy tailor and his 
spouse, who, having heard, I suppose, that the 
revolution had damaged the national habits, were 
going out to repair them. 

Ordinarily, a sea-voyage is marked by the two 
events of playing cards in the cabin, and walking \ 
ten miles a day on a special plank of the deck. \ 
I, having no taste for the one, fully averaged the j 
other, especially as the weather was remarkably 
fine, till at length I elicited rather a naive obser- 
vation. My Irish companion was a sort of sociable 
quietist, who would loll all day on a bench, with 
a cigar in his mouth, till enwrapt by a cloud that 
seemed equally mental and physical ; and on my 
venturing to suggest to him, that moderate exer- 
cise was not a bad thing — " Exercise," he ex- 
claimed; "why, doesn't the captain say the ship's 
going two hundred miles a day ; isn't that exercise 
enough ?" 

It would have been scarcely in keeping with 
the adventurous course of my life, had this voyage 
proved monotonous, and, accordingly, all fear of 
it was one morning removed, by our discovering 
that we were about to make a striking acquaintance 
— a brig, bristling with guns, and of a sharp and 
black look, that suggested nothing so much as 
a well-worn butcher's cleaver. Could we have 



doubted her character, suspense was soon ended 
by the complaisance with which she lay and invited 
inspection, permitting us to take the clearest view 
of her crew, who, with their glistening weapons 
and bushy black hair, reminded us much more of 
" Kydds" than of Lambkins. : The sensation among 
us, I need not describe ; all glances, of course, were 
converged oh - the captain, and all voices were 
hushed, to give his clearer hearing ; but sympathy 
is electric, and he proved to be sharing the general 
collapse. Seeing such a performance, I advised 
him to make as quick an exit as possible, whilst 
my friend the Virginian, having property on board, 
called on him, as an Englishman, to die rather 
than yield ; but our crew, including the cook, 
amounted only to twelve, so. that : setting aside the 
tailor, who passed for the ninth of a man, and the 
captain, who seemed to be~ scarcely the twentieth, 
our force was but fifteen, to encounter a hundred. 
Emergencies^ however, are the nativities of heroes; 
the captain at length confessing he should be com- 
pelled to surrender, my Irish acquaintance, so 
supine until now, sprung up with a loud oath, 
and swore we should sink first, and then he should 
take us ; and this kindling the crew, arms were 
distributed, and my hand, amongst others, was 
supplied with a sabre. This was a strong situation, 
and, perhaps, when I was younger, and famous in 
the Macduffs and other combative champions, one 
I might have enjoyed ; but I had now grown too 
ideal, and, I confess, was well pleased when the 
wind suddenly freshening, before our foe could 
hoist sail, gave our vessel a start that enabled her, 
before dusk, to run the wretch out of sight. 

Reflecting afterwards on this escape (and, I 
trust, with due thankfulness), I was reminded of 
the words of Shylock, and led to surmise an emen- 
dation which, I believe, has escaped the notice of 
our most vigilant critics. When the Jew is con- 
sidering the risks Antonio's ventures are exposed 
to, he says — 

" For there be land-rats, and water-rats," 
Land-thieves and water-thieves — pi-rats ! 

At length, after a run of some thirty-one days, 
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we made Boston Harbour, and I eagerly seized 
a glass, in order to measure its aspect with the 
impressions I had gathered from travellers and 
books ; when, after the feeling was over, raised by 
its noble position, what was it I saw? a plain 
English port, without the slighsest pretence to 
either the romantic or terrible — another Plymouth 
or Bristol, down to their crookedest alley ; the 
same streets, the same crowds, the same looks, 
sounds, and usages — not an original feature in 
banks, churches, or jails. Landing, I made sure 
of seeing something indigenous, something ex- 
planatory of travellers' horrors ; but no, neither 
riot nor robbery was to be seen in the streets — 
not a negro in chains, nor a wild beast at liberty — 
people looked, spoke, and moved just as they were 
doing at home. Boston, in fact, was a true Saxon 
city, built without plan or grandeur, at the bidding 
of trade, and filled with all that thrift and pro- 
verbial energy which seems to gather force by 
compression in lanes. Still, thinking this resem- 
blance might be merely external, I paused till 
I was enabled to pass their street doors, and then 
I confess I found much to surprise me. These 
were no Bristol houses, but possessed of every 
luxury wealth and taste could command-, their 
owners, men of business, and yet, strange to say, 
gentlemen ! perhaps the grandsons of Englishmen, 
having relations in one county, and friends in a 
dozen — keeping their carriages, servants, and ac- 
counts at their bankers, with a Gainsborough or 
a Wilson well-framed on their walls, and Shak- 
spere, Milton, and Bacon in goodly type, on their 
shelves ; in short, wearing the air of well-bred 
country gentlemen who occasionally went to town, 
and heard from it constantly. But still, exclaims 
my reader, these people w T ere Yankees ! JSTo, 
reader, they were not — these were American gen- 
tlemen — a class with whom England ought to 
be better acquainted. But there are Yankees, I 
suppose, and pray what do you call them ? The 
countrymen of !New England, who tramp, squat, 
and barter, all over the Union. And what are their 
characteristics ? Six feet of the most muscular 
limbs in the world, stuffed into any kind of coat, 
and a boy's pair of trousers, with grey eyes, yel- 
low hair, and a predominant nose. Well, these, 
at least, you will allow to be purely American. 
-No, I do not — these are YorlcsMremen, reader, 
every one of them, Yorkshiremen, who have brought 
their dialect from Cornwall, and their dimensions 
from Lanky-shire ! 

Boston had another surprise for me — an addi- 
tional claim to my respect and good wishes — she 
was possessed of two theatres, and if one be some 
measure of a peopled refinement, there must be 
much force in two, even if its not geometrical. The 
superior was in Federal-street, being the first that 
was regularly opened inBoston; and the second in the 
Haymarket, a large wooden building at the southern 
end of the Mall. Both were commodious and well- 
arranged houses, but the former was not only of 
the most desirable size (built to contain about 
£300), but displayed a taste and completeness that 
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were worthy of London. At the time of my arri- 
val, an arrangement had been completed by which 
they were respectively to be opened in winter and 
summer (the Haymarket during the latter, by a 
pleasant coincidence), under the direction of Hodg- 
kinson and a Monsieur Solee, and as the latter 
gentleman was also the manager at Charlestown ; 
it was further proposed that the companies of the 
two cities should be annually exchanged, a plan 
that could not have proved more agreeable to the 
public, than to the health of the actors after a 
southern campaign. Upon this scheme of action 
the summer house had just opened, and within it I 
met many London acquaintance, who varied how- 
ever in the reception they gave me : one said I had 
come too late by at least a dozen years, another 
that I was an idiot to come out at all ; whilst a 
third, after detailing the increase of the fever, re- 
marked that men of my temperament were always 
attacked first ! The better-tempered, however, saw 
a fortune before me, and cheered me in the style 
that an army agent in war time consoles a cadet — 
" The yellow fever," said they, " thins the green- 
rooms of some twenty per cent, every year, so in a 
very short time you'll have the field to yourself." 

There were members of this company who must 
not pass unrecorded. Here I found Mrs. Whit- 
lock, the sister of Mrs. Siddons, and allied to her 
in genius as well as in blood ; the handsome Mr. 
Williamson, who was famous in the lovers, as well 
off the stage as on; and that most buoyant and 
charming of all reckless romps, Miss Eontenelle, 
the heroine in London of many of O'Keefe's farces, 
and a sort of miniature Mrs. Jordan, compressed in 
one act. A girl whose animal spirits led Merry to 
compare her to brandy above proof! "She takes 
away my breath," said he. And last, but not 
least, here I also found Hodgkinson, an actor from 
Bath, who preferred trying the JSTew World to fur- 
ther toil in the provinces, and as the brightest of 
all the lights that have glanced over its boards — 
well deserving the title he obtained, of its Eoscius ! 

When I associate this actor with Grarrick and 
Henderson (the first of whom I had often seen, and 
the latter had played with), I afford some ground 
for thinking he possessed no common claims. I do 
not hesitate to say, that had he enjoyed their good 
fortune — the inspiration and discipline of a refined 
London public, he would have risen to the rank of 
their undoubted successor. What was his distinc- 
tion? — that which peculiarly stamped them — that 
union of a sympathetic and an imitative faculty, 
which, whether of humour or pathos, can draw all 
the forms, ;and give all the colourings of character. 
Nature, being full of rule, being a law as it were in 
action, is of course a great classifier, a worker on 
models, fond of species and types, and thus the old 
man and the young, the hero and the rogue of 
tragedy and comedy, being distinct types or models, 
actors usually come into the world with their one 
special aptitude ; whenever, therefore, nature de- 
parts from her scheme, and forms a mind in which 
merges the most opposite perceptions, as colours 
that meet, and yet shine in a rainbow, she is evi- 
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dently in one of her wonder-working moods, fan- 
tastical or wearied with her uniform labours. 

Hodgkinson was a wonder. In the whole range 
of the living drama, there was no variety of charac- 
ter he could not perceive and embody, from a 
Richard or a Hamlet, down to a Shelty or a Sharp. 
To the abundant mind of Shakspere his own turned 
as a moon, that could catch and reflect a large 
amount of its radiance ; and if, like his great pre- 
cursors, it seemed to have less of the poetic element 
than of the riches of humour, this was more owing 
to association, which, in the midst of his tragic pas- 
sions would intrude other images. An exclusive 
tragedian will always seem greater by virtue of his 
speciality, by the singleness of impressions which 
are simply poetic ; — whilst Hodgkinson had one gift 
that enlarged his variety beyond all competition, — 
he was also a singer, and could charm you in a bur- 
letta, after thrilling you in a play ; so that through 
every form of drama he was qualified to pass, and it 
might be said he "exhausted worlds" if he could not 
" invent new." I doubt if such a number and such 
greatness of requisites were ever before united in 
one mortal man. Nor were his physical powers in- 
ferior to his mental ; he was tall and well propor- 
tioned, though inclining to be corpulent, with a face 
of great mobility, that showed the minutest change 
of feeling, whilst his voice, full and flexible, could 
only be likened to an instrument that his passions 
played upon at pleasure. 

Such was this great actor, who, dying in the 
prime of life of a prevailing epidemic, was prevented 
reaching that distinction which must have worthily 
connected his memory with the drama of his 
country. It would be gratifying, of course, if I 
could enlarge as much upon the man ; but his early 
life had been unfortunate ; he had never known a 
due restraint, and as he rose to fame, he attracted 
friends, who were more willing to share his errors 
than to pity or condemn them ; but it is right I 
should add, that though wholly self-educated, he 
had attained to taste and manners, and even evinced 
some skill in literature, by the production of a 
comedy. 

In one respect his pleasures were harmless 
enough ; he was passionately fond of shooting, and 
in a country without game-laws, and where his 
pursuits had so much leisure, it will be readily 
supposed, that such a taste was not limited. In 
connection with its indulgence, a story was related of 
him, which, as a piece of illustration, I may as well 
give to my reader. 

One of his crowd of admirers had written him 
a play, the chief character of which, was a sort of 
crocodile backbone to a narrow frame of five acts. 
Perceiving that its study would interrupt his en- 
joyments, he wished at once to decline it ; but the 
author entreating a re-perusal, he put the manu- 
script in his pocket, as he was about setting off on 
one of his shooting excursions. Arrived on the 
ground, he found that he had forgotten the impor- 
tant item of wadding, nor had his pockets a substi- 
tute of any description, except in the thrice-sacred 
form of the tragedy. Never was sportsman so cruelly 



baffled ; the day was fine — the gun true, and his dog 
among the birds, was proving himself the very pink 
of an agitator. "What was to be done ? "Was he 
to go home or sit down — exchange the gun for 
the play, and in the spirit of Damon, give himself 
up for the good of his friend. He drew out the 
work and began its perusal, though with much the 
same fervour as for a volume of ethics. The first 
scene was in a cavern — enter Antonio and a con- 
spirator; then, turning over the leaves, never was 
he so forcibly struck by their number—" Six pages 
in a cavern — what can they possibly require all that 
for ? — dreadfully tedious." Impressed with this 
truth, his dog at this moment put up his tenth 
covey ; his eye glanced at the sport, then returned 
to the book ; a devil was at his heart — what magni- 
ficent birds, yet, what beautiful poetry. Which 
was he to honour — his friend, or his pastime ? 
Which was to triumph — blank- verse or blank- 
cartridge? — "A page," he said, "at least could 
come out of the cavern," which it accordingly did, 
to enter that of his gun, and to address itself to the 
breast of a canvas-back duck. In a minute or 
two he was at a standstill again, and, of course, 
was compelled to proceed with the reading. The 
third act commenced with a splendid festivity, to 
celebrate the hero's or somebody's nuptials, and 
side-by-side with the out-pouring of music and wine, 
was a torrent of verse to illustrate its happiness. 
At the point of the hero's ninth speech to his 
bride, the dog was busy again ; an event that, of 
course, deepened his critical faculty. — "With all 
this music and dancing, they cannot want so 
much talking — besides, its unnatural, when people 
are so happy !" Here's a speech of forty lines. 
So, of course, it came out, and with various 
successors, found its only delivery at the mouth 
of a duck-gun. The next day came the author, 
with a beating heart and wide eyes. — " Well, 
have you read it?" "Why, no — not entirely." 
" Well, have you dipp't into it ?" " Yes, I've done 
that." "And was it as heavy as you thought?" 
" Why rather so — at first — but as I proceeded, I 
liked it so much, that I began to make extracts !" 

I have stated elsewhere, that my destination was 
Philadelphia, the theatre of which was directed by 
Wignell, one of the old American company, and 
a cousin of my much esteemed frend, Mrs. Mattocks. 
I had renewed my engagement at Covent Garden 
for another three years, but the terms he offered 
were so favourable, that Mr. Harris very kindly 
gave me leave to accept them, in the hope that 
they would serve to repair my late heavy losses. 
Prom Boston I accordingly started for Newport, 
where my manager was to meet me, — on our way to 
New York ; but, before I proceed, perhaps it would 
be as well if I say a few words on the struggles of 
the Drama to gain a home in New England ; that 
portion of the union which received her the last, 
but with characteristic tenacity, may retain her the 
longest. 

As I shall shew in another place, the first dra- 
matic adventurers who entered the colonies bent 
their steps to the south: Jamaica and Yirginia 
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were their general aim. There was reason for this. 
Not only the south was more disposed to enjoy- 
ment, but the feeling was unshackled by a more 
tolerant church. In all other quarters a play was 
pollution; and not more in New England than 
to the Friends of Philadelphia and the religious 
Dutch of New York. And yet even in New Eng- 
land a liberal spirit crept in. As early as 1750, 
according to Governor Hutchinson, an attempt was 
made to perform plays in the stronghold of Boston. 
Two Englishmen, who were probably emigrant 
actors, assisted by some townsmen, essayed to play 
The Orphan, in the great room of a tavern ; and so 
eager, it seems, were the public to see it, that a 
serious disturbance occurred at the door. Such an 
ebullition, of course, could not pass without notice ; 
and the old Puritan spirit at once passed a law, for- 
bidding " stage plays" under the heaviest penalties. 
This sufficed for Boston ; but still there was a spot 
to which its laws could not reach — the soil of 
Rhode Island, which, owing to Boger "Williams, its 
large-minded founder, enjoyed a noble exemption 
from the prevalent bigotries. Here, in 1760, the 
first temple of the Muses was raised in New Eng- 
land, under the direction of Douglass, one of the 
earliest emigrants, who had brought a company 
from Jamaica ; and here the Drama found shelter, 
and yearly took root, till the storm of the revolu- 
tion came to crush idealities. 

In this case, however, it rather scattered than 
crushed them. If it closed, by act of congress, all 
American theatres, it opened some English ones. 
It raised a crop of amateurs to sustain scenic tastes ; 
though it is probable they played more to please 
themselves than the public. The military are pro- 
verbially fond of the stage ; and both in New York 
and Boston, the tedium of head-quarters was re- 
lieved by the drama. In the absence of action, I 
suppose there was a relief in even mimicking he- 
roes ; and in Boston this occurred under singular 
auspices — those of the general himself, who was 
known as a dramatist, and certainly had wielded a 
quill with as much repute as a sword. This was 
General Burgoyne, who had written, for the Lon- 
don public, The Maid of the Oaks ; and therefore 
was thought, as some one said, to be " the boy for 
the woods." It was a charge against the English 
leaders, that they "played with their duties;" and 
I am afraid the worthy general in some measure 
deserved it. He not only undertook to arrange 
and manage a theatre, but actually to write for it ; 
the second piece he produced being on his own 
stage in Boston. The English army at that time 
was beleaguered in the city by the American militia ; 



and with a view, it appears, of inspiring his men 
with due contempt for the enemy, he wrote a farce, 
which he entitled The Blockade of Boston, the per- 
formance of which was marked by a very striking 
occurrence. In one of its merriest scenes, a Ser- 
jeant, without his hat, and in the wildest confusion, 
suddenly rushed on the stage, and shouted in a 
voice of thunder, " the rebels — the rebels — they're 
attacking the Neck!" — which the audience sup- 
posing to be a part of the piece, applauded very 
loudly, being struck with the soldier's highly natu- 
ral acting. A few minutes afterwards, the beat- 
ing of drums served to break the illusion, and the 
scampering off of the actors, put an end to the farce. 

The general's after career I need scarcely allude 
to ; his proclamations, which were laughed at quite 
as much as his plays, and his final surrender to 
General Gates, at Saratoga, — an event which gave 
rise to all sorts of impromptus, among which, that 
of Sheridan may perhaps be repeated, — - 

" Burgoyne defeated— oh, ye Fates, 
Could not this Sampson carry Gates !" 

By the end of the war, Boston seemed to have 
arrived at a true independence. The heat of the 
contest had melted much prejudice, and extended 
views in religion brought in a taste for refined 
pleasures. Thus, though the prohibitory act had 
been re-enacted in 1784, and Wignell's petition 
in 1790, had been promptly refused, yet, in 1791, 
a petition for a theatre, drawn up by Perez Morton, 
and powerfully supported, was laid before the 
Legislature, and at least entertained, — its principal 
opponents being Samuel Adams and a Mr. Ben- 
jamin Austin, who wrote a series of essays to 
prove that Shakspere had no genius ! Meanwhile a 
party of gentlemen undertook, at their own risk, to 
erect a building in Hawley-street, which was called 
the New Exhibition-room, and which was opened 
by Harper, Morris, Powel, and others, with songs, 
dances, speeches, and feats on the slack-rope ! The 
Legislature denied them an intellectual pleasure, 
but thought their morals quite safe with such a 
pastime as this. Plays at length followed, but to 
keep clear of the law, under the title of " Moral 
Lectures," — of which, in another chapter, I shall 
furnish a specimen; until at length the authorities, 
enraged at this obvious defiance, seized the actors 
in their robes, and arraigned and committed them, 
— a crisis that was required to work the cure of 
the system ; their condition begetting such a 
marked demonstration, that the law was repealed, 
and the Eederal-street Theatre, in the year 1794, 
was regularly opened as the home of the drama. 
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Philip of France and Marie de Meranie. A Tra- i 
gedy in Five Acts. By J. Wesiland Marston. 
London: C. Mitchell. 1850. 

The modern dramatist of our day who chooses an his- 
torical subject, has to face more difficulties and vexations 
than the public at all apprehend. It enables small critics 
to write a notice of his drama almost without reading it, 
and perhaps without seeing it performed ; and it furnishes 
greater critics with a ready handle to seize upon for his 
condemnation. It even happens that the dramatist may 
read the same work of history as the one in the critic's 
library (which is the only good one), and the dramatist 
is sure to take a different view of the chief characters 
and events of the period from that which the critic has 
entertained ever since he was ten years old. The critic is 
consequently very much disappointed ; he wants to write 
the drama over again for himself, or else that the poet 
should write quite a different sort of play to please him. 

Mr. Marston has tempted his fate on this question of 
history more perhaps than he need have done. We do 
not at all object to his having thrown the obvious heroine, 
Ingerburge, into the back-ground, since there would have 
been no novelty in a divorced and indignant queen ; be- 
sides that, a marriage for state purposes can involve very 
little sympathy from a mixed audience, which certainly 
has no statesman-like feelings. But instead of availing 
himself of the materials for a grand historical tragedy, 
Mr. Marston has thrown the entire interest upon the ex- 
treme love between Marie de Meranie and the king. The 
liberties he has also taken with the character and actions 
of the king are of a kind for which he could not expect 
to escape censure. Howbeit he shall meet with none 
from us for this. He has left the king no worse than 
he found him in history. 

• When at the age of twenty-one Mr. Marston published 
his tragedy of The Patrician's Daughter, it was impos- 
sible that so young a man, and so unpractised a drama- 
tist, could produce a work with the highest claims to 
excellence and admirable stage fitness. The bones and 
muscles of genius — so to speak — are not matured so soon 
as those of the body, and The Patrician's Daughter was 
a play of promise rather than fulfilment. Early in the 
career of the poet he has not acquired strength to grapple 
with the problems of life, and his experience is neces- 
sarily confined. He feels intensely, and he may think 
profoundly; but there is a feverish restlessness in the 
period between boyhood and mature manhood, which 
precludes that calm consciousness of strength, which, 
united to a subtle apprehension and a fine imagination, 
constitutes a dramatic poet of excellence. 

We will not assert in limine that ten years have suf- 
ficed to make Marston a great dramatist; but he has 
now attained such a position that his claims to celebrity 
demand from us our best consideration. The quality 
rather than the exact quantity of a man's powers should 
be the first point for investigation with the critic. The 
tragedy before us puts forth higher claims than any of 
the author's preceding dramas, and at once exacts the 
praise of exalted purpose and a nice discrimination in 
the finer shades of character. There is more vigour, 
animation, diversity, and constructive talent in Philip of 
France than in The Patrician's Daughter and Btrathmore, 

Occasionally in this drama the author soars to an alti- 
tude which we hardly thought his wing had strength to 



attain. If he cannot, by force of imagination and intel- 
lect, construct a great tragedy, he can do that which is 
the next best thing — he can analyse motives and feelings, 
he can awaken the sympathies to all that is fine and noble, 
he can touch the heart, as well as any poet now living ; 
and his insight is subtle when he reaches the realms of 
the affections. Marston, however, has delineated strong 
passions in this tragedy. 

James's romance of Philip Augustus has in some 
degree suggested to our author the idea of his play. 
The treatment of the subject is widely different never- 
theless ; and we think, though James's work is a novel of 
merit, that this drama affords a finer insight into the 
spirit of that age, with its chivalry, its ecclesiastical domi- 
nation, its pomp, pride, and intrigue, than the skilful tale 
in question. The character of Philip is a great advance 
in point of artistic completeness on any of the previous 
male portraitures of Mr. Marston. It stands forth at 
once boldly and prominently. The man lives and 
breathes : he does not sentimentalise : he is what the 
author intends him to be. 

We are not disposed to concede that Philip of France 
is a great play ; because we do not recognise the grand 
organic unity of power which the sublimest works of art 
display; but short of absolute greatness there are few 
points we do not cheerfully accord to Marston. 

It is time to dispense with that blind homage for the 
past which has pervaded our literature so long , and we 
will predicate at once that, however inferior the merit of 
this tragedy, compared with that of some plays of the 
Elizabethan era, there is a development of the soul in 
the conflict in the mind of a strong and passionate man 
and woman, Avhich goes deeper, if it does not ascend 
higher, than many a play which holds a rank in that 
early literature. And here it is, in representing beauti- 
ful forms instinct with the psychological subtlety of a 
fine, a delicate, and yet keen intellect, that the genius of 
Mr. Marston is most apparent. The suggestions of his 
mind are palpable in this tragedy. He has the faculty 
of expressing the meanings which evade the grasp of a 
less acute intelligence, and he has gained so much of 
masculine fervour and intensity, that if we had ever 
asserted he wanted power to delineate the stronger traits 
of the male character, we should now hesitate before 
repeating that assertion, though it is not to be denied 
that his female characters are always his best. 

But to come to the tragedy before us. The cha- 
racter of Fontaine is that which is first developed. 
This man is the schemer of the piece, but the actor 
to whom the part was entrusted made a mistake in 
representing him as a mere wily Iago-like rascal ; whereas 
he is intended to be gay to the verge of volatility, if we 
mistake not. We extract a few lines from the scene to 
which we allude : — 

La Roche. Where fall thy musings ? 

Tournet. Faith, on loyalty. 
The essence of this ardour towards the king, 
Is his despite to us. 

La Roche. Ay, the appeal 
He gave our vassals from us to himself. 
One may not scourge, or chain, or hang one's serfs, 
Without the king's good pleasure. That 's to rate 
A peasant's life as richly as a noble's. 
Our cattle soon shall have their justice halls, 
And fine the herdsman for his blows ! 

Tournet. Fontaine, 
Thy kinsman rose 'gainst this unnatural wrong. 
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Fontaine. And lost his head. — You see, I'm tame. ;> 

Tournet. Thou art. i 

Fontaine. Had I been king, he should have lost his head. \ 

Power, when assail'd, must sternly strike or die. \ 

La Roche Do'st praise the king ? " \ 

Fontaine. Yes. c 

Tournet. Do'st forgive him ? < 

Fontaine. No. 5 

Yet do I hate him not. > \ 

The foreshadowing of the future supervenes. An \ 

account of the action will be found under the head of I 

Theatres. — (See Olympic.) 1 

In the second scene, Anne De Vignolles, a favourite \ 

attendant upon Marie, converses with her, and discovers \ 

her attachment to Philip. There is an exquisite snatch I 
of poetry in the following speech of Marie : — 

I'm happy, Anne ! < 

For I may tell thee, that as scenes of day s 

Are poor to those of sleep, sleep's are excelled \ 

By the revealings of one heavenly mood, i 

That plays 'twixt dreams and wakefulness ; \ 

When truth surpasses fancy, naught so fair \ 

Imagination pictures as the world $ 

We are unto ourselves ; when nature owes us \ 

More than she gives of beauty ; when the sun, \ 

The stream, the mountain, from our fulness take \ 

New glory, grace, and grandeur, while we pass i 

On our free way— debtors to none but God ! I 

The character of Marie is very beautiful ; but Marston > 

is always felicitous in his female characters, and inter- s 

preted by an actress of Miss Faucit's admirable concep- X 

tion, they are certain to excite our sympathy in repre- I 

sentation. Perhaps there is less difficulty in delineating \ 

the traits of the female character than those of the other s 

sex. There may be more complexity in the wheels of \ 

the machinery — more delicate and subtle shades of mo- \ 

tion ; — but the thunder and the lightning of passion, the > 

" horror of great darkness " in a towering and ambitious s 

soul, require sterner intellect to conceive, and a much < 

stronger hand to execute. \ 

The spirit of Philip of France—its haughty self-reli- \ 

ance, its force of will, its disregard of consequences— Mr. \ 

Marston has nobly developed. ' The two characters of the > 

king and Marie are contrasted very finely. Her love for I 

him, so unselfish, so pure, so intense, the poet has ren- s 

dered with exceeding tenderness, and with exquisite I 

perception of moral beauty. \ 

In the conversation with Anne just mentioned, there ? 

is an apophthegm put into the mouth of Marie which deli- \ 

cately exhibits how free from all physical attributes is \ 
her love for the king ^ 

Marie. Methinks you lay \ 

Great emphasis on youth. : ^ 

Anne He must be young. < 

Marie. The great are ever young. \ 

In a subsequent portion of the play, a scene occurs < 

between Philip and Marie, when she discovers, most un- ;> 

willingly, that her idol is of clay ; and we do not remem- \ 

ber a passage in the whole range of the drama more \ 

remarkable for pathos and spiritual beauty : — \ 

Philip. By heaven, you do me wrong ! 'Tis not in man I 

To conquer destiny. I made you queen. \ 

Marie You made me queen ! I made you more than king. I 

When my eyes raised their worship to thy face, < 

I saw no crown. I asked not if thy hand \ 

Closed on a sceptre ; but mine pressed it close, \ 

Because it rent the shackles of the slave \ 

'Twas not thy grandeur won me. Had the earthquake < 

Engulphed thine empire — or had frowning fate \ 

Lowered on thine arms, and scourged thee from the field I 

A fugitive — if on thy forehead Rome < 

Had graved her curse, and all thy kind recoiled £ 

In horror from thy side — I yet had cried, i 

There is no brand upon thy heart ! let that ? 

In the vast loneliness still beat to mine ! i 
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Honour to the poet who has written such lines as 
these ! It does appear to us that there is in this moral 
grandeur of love, so fine in its sense of the true and the 
eternal, an attestation of the immortality of its essence, 
and the divinity of its origin. 

We cannot afford space for lengthy extracts, but there 
are one or two speeches which we cannot resist. Philip 
and Marie are together : — • 

Philip. Thy love is not alone my fortune's crown ; 
'Tis nature's need ! not to my branch of life 
An added blossom ; but the vital essence 
Replenishing the root ! You changed my being ! 
I measured glory oiice by daring deeds, 
Extended empire, and prostrate foes. 
You taught me first to think Deliverer 
A holier name than Victor. I thought of thee, 
And from the captive dropped his chain — of thee, 
And pardoned rose the traitor at my feet— 
Of thee, and bade the tyrant-stricken serf 
Look up, and greet a father in his king ! 

0 saint of mercy ! I have built thee shrines 

By happy hearths through France ! It is thy life 
That thrills in every pulse, thy soul that floods 
Each artery of my own Each thought of good 
Is but thyself reflected. Spurn not, crush not 
That which thou did'st create ! 
Marie. My feet are fixed. 

1 would depart, but cannot. [Aside.] 
Philip. Listen ! heed ! 

Thou see'st me contrite, pardon ; weak, sustain ; 
Erring, direct me! Snatch me from the toils 
Of selfish brains, the chill of frigid hearts, 
The infected air, that stifles and corrupts 
The soul that pants to live. 

There is something extremely fine in the idea of intel- 
lectual might thus prostrated before moral loveliness. 
If Knowles be the poet of the hearth, with household 
gods around him, Marston is that of love's religion. 

One more extract, and then, with a few observations, 
we have done. Herein we have the conflict between 
kingly and priestly power treated with strength and pas- 
sion: — 

Bishop of Paris. Know, haughtier crests than thine have 

crouched to Rome. 

Guerin. Sire, patience for the time, but for the time. 

Philip. Shrink into silence 'heath my giant scorn ! 
Deem ye my sires, whose tombs were glory's shrines, 
Have left their sceptre to a bastard hand, 
That I should crouch ? Speak ! plains of Asia, speak ! 
That saw me, singly, cleave through Paynim hordes 
As I had wrung death's truncheon from his gripe ! 
Speak for me, rescued bondsmen ! Speak for me, 
Fierce vassals, who have knelt to take my yoke; 
You, you, and you !— No, perjured priests ! Had fate 
Lent her polluted lightnings to your hands, 
Even as ye boast, I'd bid ye rain your fires 
On an unshrinking front, that earth might cry- 
He was consumed, but not subdued. He perished 
Upon his fathers' throne ; their stainless crown 
Circling his brows in death ! He died a king ! 

The scene of the interdict is full of force, and coming 
at this era, when Home is encroaching upon us, when 
great questions of theology agitate the church, and grand 
universal problems are debated amongst thinking men, 
it strikes the precise chord that will vibrate most intensely. 
The faults of this drama are not those of a visionary and 
a dreamer. It deals with human passions as they are, 
and its poetry and psychology grow out of those ele- 
ments. In the final act we have love strong in death ; 
when the proud king is abased, when the fabric of his 
glory crumbles beneath him, and the nothingness of all 
human things is taught solemnly and sadly. - 

In matters of dramatic construction, one or two things 
struck us as not good. The first scene closes with a 
young girl ostentatiously dancing in front of a row of 
other girls, in order that Fontaine may abruptly " turn 
off" from his villain's schemes, and say, — "nay look! 
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what an ankle !" It was well meant, as most failures are ; 
but the effect was very bad indeed. One or two scenes not 
necessary to the drama occur in the progress, and the 
last act has the defect of being entirely — in spirit, action, 
and result — not merely anticipated at the close of the 
fourth, but placed as a certainty before the mind. We are 
for no " surprises," but there should be great and anxious 
expectation with regard to a last act. 

We could easily lengthen our criticism, and point out 
here and there blemishes which are sufficiently obvious 
to the most moderately qualified critic ; but as synthesis 
rather than analysis is the quality to which we adhere in 



our reviews, we shall leave small fault-finding to others. 
A few such tragedies as these, and acted as well as 
this was at the Olympic, even without the aid of the 
great tragedians of past ages, would do much to advance 
the cause of the drama. We cordially congratulate Mr. 
Marston on the success which he has achieved, and we 
earnestly trust, that in pursuing the career of a dramatic 
author, he will never lose sight of those high principles 
of art which he has adopted, nor of those yet more sacred 
principles which are at the root of human progress, and 
lead us upward from the contemplation of the poetic to 
the worship of the eternal. 



THE HAYMARKET. ] 

Oct. 28. Macbeth— My Friend in the Straps— Mrs. White. \ 
29. The Husband of my Heart — My Friend in the Straps — The \ 
Irish Diamond — Mrs. White. 30 Hamlet— My Friend in the \ 
Straps — The Irish Diamond. 31. The Merchant of Venice — 
My Friend in the Straps — The Irish Diamond. Nov 1. The 
Husband of my Heart — My Friend in the Straps — The Irish 
Diamond — Mrs. White. 2. King Lear — The Irish Diamond — 
My Friend in the Straps. 4. Richelieu — The Irish Diamond — 
My Friend in the Straps. 5. The Husband of my Heart — The 
Irish Diamond— My Friend in the Straps — Mrs. White. 

6. Macbeth — The Irish Diamond— My Friend in the Straps. 

7. Werner — The Irish Diamond — My Friend in the Straps. 

8. The Husband of my Heart — The Irish Diamond — My Friend 
in the Straps— Mrs. White. 9. Othello— The Irish Diamond— 
My Friend in the Straps, 11. King Lear — The Irish Diamond 
— My Friend in the Straps. 12. The Husband of my Heart — 
The Irish Diamond — My Friend in the Straps — Mrs. White. 
13 4 Richelieu — The Irish Diamond — My Friend in the Straps. 
14. Virginius (last time) — The Irish Diamond — My Friend in 
the Stiaps. 15. The Husband of my Heart — The Irish Dia- 
mond — My Friend in the Straps— Mrs. White. 16. Othello — 
The Irish Diamond — My Friend in the Straps. 18. Julius 
Csesar — The Rough Diamond — Mrs. White. 19. Vicar of 
Wakefield — The Husband of my Heart — An Alarming Sacrifice. 
20. Othello— Our Mary Ann— Mrs. White. 21. Macbeth— The 
Rough Diamond— Mrs. White. 22. The Young Quaker— The 
Husband of my Heart — An Alarming Sacrifice. 23. Julius 
Caesar — The Rough Diamond — Our Mary Ann. 25. Werner 
(last time)— The Rough Diamond— Mrs. White. 26. The 
Young Quaker— The Vicar of Wakefield. 27. Hamlet (last 
time) — An Alarming Sacrifice — Mrs. White. 28. Richelieu 
— A Radical Cure — Our Mary Ann. 

The thin and indifferent audiences which attend this 
theatre on those nights when Mr. Macready does not 
play, and the very opposite results, when he does, are 
sufficient evidences of his attraction. Since our last, he 
has performed the parts of Macbeth, Othello, Lear, and 
Iago, together with Richelieu, Werner, and Virginius ; 
in each of which he has equalled, in most respects, his 
highest efforts of former days, while in some — such as 
Iago, Richelieu, and Virginius — he has surpassed them. 
As we do not mean to adhere to the mere chronological 
arrangement of these representations, we shall select 
their more prominent features for especial comment. 

As an exhibition of the most elaborate study, we may 
instance his creation of Richelieu; for the little more 
than dramatic sketch from the Cinq Mars of De Vigni, 
is filled up in so masterly a manner, that the language 
he utters acquires a meaning and importance vainly 
sought for in the play. The artist delineates the 



varied physical moods of the wily minister, the lassi- 
tude, the corpse-like inanition, the sudden energy ex- 
ploding out of a quickly-susceptible and penetrating, 
rather than a great or a brilliant mind. We have a 
true touch of nature, when the pride in trifles (his slight 
authorship, for instance), becomes matter more im- 
portant to him than what he derives from his high 
position. We can trace the cunning under-current of 
the busy brain, ever hatching plot and stratagem, pre- 
ferring the crooked and devious way of policy, rather 
than the boldness and daring of open action. We see 
his belief in destiny, that in the deepest reverses made 
him look to the brilliant horoscope on which his fate 
was written, strongly expressive of a great leading fea- 
ture of the time. Napoleon was in the same manner a 
fatalist. We feel — we read his disposition — at once mean 
and magnanimous ; and all these combined, form a por- 
traiture so true to history and tradition, that it must 
evince not only an extended study and reading, but also 
a quick perception, on the part of the actor, of those 
salient points of human character that are, perhaps, best 
known as " eccentricities." His scene with Baradas in 
the garden, is breathless; and he rises to a climax abso- 
lutely stupendous at the last, when all the well-built 
plans of his enemies crumble into dusty oblivion beneath 
them. 

Werner is another character peculiarly suited to Mr. 
Macready, and which he has undoubtedly made exclu- 
sively his own. With less material to work upon than 
in Richelieu, he has invested this deplorable object with 
an interest altogether distinct, and partaking of features 
of a totally antagonist kind. The degraded soul, cowed 
and broken by crime and misfortune, the strong affec- 
tions that bind him so closely to the sympathies of the 
spectator, (and herein, w T e think, lies the secret of an 
attraction otherwise magnetically repulsive— for his ab- 
ject nervousness has little attraction to us), form a con- 
trast so singular, that his unhappiness takes a touch of 
dignity it could not else have acquired. His irritable 
impatience, too, savours of that indulgence, which for- 
merly granted to rank and wealth, had pampered his 
soul, and become so much a habit, that his state had 
fallen before he could fashion his mind to suit present 
circumstances. These are wrought up with very striking 
effect. The part of Werner has always been a triumph 
with Mr. Macready ; and, on the present occasion, the 
profound melancholv and bitterness that alternate with 
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hope and fear, the love and the hatred so contradictorily 
involved, lost no portion of the wonted colour and inten- 
sity with which he has been accustomed to invest them. 
So much for great acting, applied to a very bad and 
meanly-founded drama. Mr. Stuart was very good as 
Gabor ; and in the part of Ulric, nothing was left to be 
desired by Mr. Davenport. He was bold, graceful, chi- 
valrous, heartless, and wrapped in mystery to the last. 

While in Lear and Virginius, Mr. Macready exhibits 
those uncontrollable emotions consequent upon the out- 
rage of the paternal sentiment, from dissimilar causes, it 
is true, making every heart beat with a quickening pulse, 
and lifting us up by this appreciation of the lofty nature 
of fatherhood in the scale of humanity, — perhaps the 
ferocity, turpitude, and ravenous wolfishness of a de- 
praved nature were never more terribly delineated than 
in his personation of Iago. The motion of the finger — 
the lifting of the eyebrow — -the wicked orb itself, that 
glances stealthily, as if watching the progression of every 
advancing step — seem to probe, each with a several wea- 
pon, into the victim. He utters his infernal sentences, 
lets fall each pregnant word, with a ferocity so merciless, 
with an intent so un pitying, that he seems to revel in the 
prolonged agonies of the noble Moor. Some atmosphere 
from the " lurid deep" infuses itself through his whole 
being. The demoniac sentiment is pre-eminent. Even 
when he most patiently elaborates his toils, we can see 
the furious impatience under which he chafes when he 
most tries to hide it. Atheist, abandoned of God and 
man, a real Mephistophiles, sceptical, and mocking, 
utterly monstrous as this hideous abortion of humanity 
must prove, it is surprising how the horrible fascination 
of his unflinching nature catches hold upon the audience, 
and rivets their attention. We feel that the Othello who 
writhes on this huge rack of torture, ought to be some- 
thing colossal; and fine as Mr. Davenport's conception 
and personation really w r ere, it seemed as if Iago was 
putting into motion a strength almost unnecessary. Half 
the wonderful enginery of crime would have been 
enough. In short, Mr. Macready over-informs the part 
of Iago with intelligence and power; so that, to our 
thinking, he overbalances and inverts the effect of the 
whole play. 

Of Mrs. Warner we may fairly say, that the high 
talent and steady mastery she has long shown over a 
range of arduous characters, has never been more fully 
displayed than in those in which she has recently ap- 
peared. Miss Reynolds we regard as a rapidly-improving 
actress. Her Desdemona and Virginia were both very 
truthful performances. 

Sheridan Knowles' Virginius was performed on Thurs- 
day, the 14th, for the " first and last time," and the 
house, as might be expected, was crammed in every 
part. 

The play, as a whole, was well done, the subordinate 
characters being mostly well-filled (the principal we 
shall mention presently), especially the 1st and 2nd 
Citizens (Mr. Bland and Mr. Selby), who help on the 
business of the scene right manfully ; the contrast, in- 
deed, in one respect, between them and their fellow- 
citizens, being rather too palpable — they looked in such 
very good case, while for the rest, the supplies of corn 
seemed long to have ceased. 

The most prominent feature of Mr. Macreadj's Virgi- 
nias is his paternal tenderness. Not a sentence that can 
possibly convey the intenseness of his domestic affections, 
but he seizes upon it to touch the heart's chords. In 
the very first scene in the play, the words of Virginius, 
on the approach of Icilius, " But here comes one whose 
share," &c, "touches me more nearly" are spoken in 
a tone beautifully harmonizing with the pathetic accents 
of the later scenes. The speeches in the second scene, 
with Servia, — the words, " Which blossoming too earlv, 
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) too early often dies." Those to Virginia, " You are so 
s happy when I am kind to you." The look which so 
\ belies the words, — " A plague, you mean," in reply to 
\ Dentatus saying, " I was, just now, wishing for a daugh- 
> ter." Again, the look of noble confidence to Dentatus, 
at Icilius' words, " I must see thy father first, and lay 
\ my soul before him;" — not forgetting the raising of the 
\ voice, so grand, without the slightest vehemence, when 
\ he grasps Icilius' hand, with " An oath deadly to 
\ tyranny." Few that have noted these passages in the 
i earlier scenes will ever forget them. 

Still more beautiful is the betrothment scene —the 
first speech, we think — especially the thankfulness com- 
bined in the words, "The oath is registered;" the 
drowning eye and choking utterance, and then the final 
I leave-taking. 

We come now to the terrible scene in the third Act, 
where Lucius brings to Virginius the tidings of the 
j seizure of Virginia. Of all the fine touches in that 
scene, not the affectionate apprehensions on Icilius' ac- 
\ count, not the joy at his safety, not the shriek at the 

< bare idea of Virginia's association with Claudius, not 
| the enforced patience and calmness with which he listens 
I to the tale of her being dragged to the Forum, so that 

his limbs sink under him ; not the shriek again, " Ha ! 
j I see the master-cloud," nor the varied emotions during 
\ that last speech — none of these, nor even the words, 
| " I thank thee, Jupiter, I am still a father ! " are so 
\ beautiful or so touching, as when at the words of 
c Lucius, " Your Virginia," he grasps convulsively the 
j arm of the youth, before his lips are able to utter — 
$ " Stop, my^Lucius, I am cold in every member of my 
* frame." 

I One more instance of exquisite pathos we must par- 
ticularize, the rather as we had never before observed 

I it. It is in the scene before Appius, in the speech to 

\ Numitorius, beginning "Man, I must speak;" where 
at the words, " She was thy sister, too," he droops his 

I head upon the arm of his wife's brother, in a transport 

< of momentary emotion. 

j Mr. Davenport was a most interesting Icilius ; indeed, 
j we had never felt interested in Icilius' love-making, 
I until we saw Mr. Davenport in the part. His bearing, 
\ too, when first confronting Claudius, was energetic and 

noble. Most affecting, indeed, was his subsequent ap- 
l pearance, after the death of his beloved— the pallid 
\ cheek, the moistened eye, the broken voice, the reply to 

the baffled Decemvir, " Ask of poor Virginius." The 
i delivery of the latter was exquisite. 

The character of Servia, though slight in the hands 

of a less able actress, was always a gem in those of Mrs. 

Warner. The look of affectionate pride with which 
j she stands regarding Virginia, while conversing with 

Numitorius, in the Market-place; and in the subse- 
\ quent scene, her defiance of Claudius, her appeal to the 
J people, her contempt of Appius greatly elevate this 
\ character, and render doubly forcible the appeal which 
\ this scene, as before mentioned, invariably makes to the 

< heart. 

\ Miss Reynolds, especially in the later scenes, was 
5 an interesting Virginia ; in the early ones, a little more 
\ seriousness would have been better. 
\ Mr. Stuart, as Dentatus, was effective, and much ap- 
\ plauded, but would be more so in this and other charac- 
s ters, were he to speak with less apparent effort. 

The " getting up" of the tragedy was bettsr than 
\ usual at the Haymarket ; the scene in the Forum, how- 
> ever, might have been greatly improved. 

Mr. Macready has performed the parts of Brutus and 
Cassius respectively; and in our next number, in con- 
junction with Richard the Second, and other impersona- 
tions not usually represented by him, this will be duly 
S noticed. 
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Oct. 28 to 30. My Wife's Daughter — Allow me to Apologise 
— Time Tries All — .Ballet Divertissement. Oct. 31 to Nov. 2. 
My Wife's Daughter — Allow me to Apologise — Faint Heart 
Never Won Fair Lady — Ballet Divertissement. 4. Philip of 
France and Marie de Meranie (first time) — The Oldest In< 
habitant — Allow me to Apologise. 5. Philip of France — The 
Oldest Inhabitant — • Allow me to Apologise. 6. My Wife's 
Daughter — Allow me to Apologise — The Unprotected Female 
— Alcestis. 7, 8. Philip of France — The Oldest Inhabitant — 
Allow me to Apologise. 9. My Wife's Daughter — Allow me to 
Apologise — The Unprotected Female — Alcestis. 11, 12. Philip 
of France — A Bachelor's Vow — Allow me to Apologise. 13. My 
Wife's Daughter — Time Tries All — Allow me to Apologise — 
Ballet Divertissement. 14, 15. Philip of France — A Bachelor's 
Vow — Allow me to Apologise. 16. My Wife's Daughter — ■ 
Time Tries All — Allow me to Apologise. 18, 19. Philip of 
France — -Not to be Done — Allow me to Apologise. 20. My 
Wife's Daughter — The Farmer's Story — Allow me to Apologise. 

21. Philip of France — Not to be Done — Allow me to Apologise. 

22. Philip of France— Where There's a Will There's a Way— 
Allow me to Apologise. 23. My Wife's Daughter — The Far- 
mer's Story — Allow me to Apologise. 25, 26. Philip of France 
— My Wife's Daughter — Ballet Divertissement. 27. Speed 
the Plough — Allow me to Apologise — Bachelor' s Vow. 28. ; 
Philip of France — My Wife's Daughter — A New Ballet Diver- ! 
tissement. < 

A FIVE-ACT tragedy, by Mr. J. "Westland Marston, the | 
principal parts being sustained by Miss Helen Faucit, j 
and Mr. G. V. Brooke, was the great novelty of the last < 
month. It forms another era in the history of this j 
theatre, and bears testimony to the enterprize and taste < 
of the management. j 
The story is good, and very clearly told in the action. \ 
The scene of the first act of the tragedy is laid in j 
Paris, immediately after King Philip's sudden* marriage < 
with Ingerburge, the daughter of the King of Denmark. < 
The marriage has almost been forced upon Philip, in ? 
order to gain the aid of Denmark against his enemies, at s 
home and abroad. His heart's affections have already < 
been given to Marie de Meranie, and he treats Inger- j 
burge with coldness and neglect. The discord between > 
the royal pair suggests to De Fontaine (Mr. H. Farren), s 
one of Philip's nobles, and his secret enemy, to throw < 
out a hint to the king, that his marriage has been with \ 
one too nearly related to him, and therefore prohibited > 
by the church. The hope of a separation, from a woman \ 
whom he dislikes, and a marriage with one whom he loves, I 
is eagerly caught at by Philip, who resolves, notwith- ? 
standing the advice of his sage counsellor, Guerin (Mr. s 
Diddear), to endeavour to obtain a divorce from the j 
Princess Ingerburge. We now turn to the gentle Marie, \ 
who, in the midst of her dream of love, hears of the I 
sudden marriage of Philip, and submits herself with s 
quiet anguish to the cruel blow. Philip, however, loses I 
no time in urging the question of his divorce upon his ? 
council, and, by his boldness and eloquence, succeeds in 5 
persuading them to accede to his wishes. This is an $ 
exciting scene, and the effect produced by the king's I 
speech, when all present in the Council Hall burst into > 
cries of "Long live the King!" amidst which the sen- s 
tence of divorce is pronounced, was exceedingly dramatic. < 
Philip then hastens to the sorrowing Meranie, informs \ 
her of the divorce he has obtained from the Danish 
princess, and, in the most passionate language, offers to \ 
share with her the throne of France. The reply of the \ 
loving Marie is very beautiful and noble — \ 

" Kin? ! one woman's heart \ 

Glows not with triumph at another's fall ; < 

But shivers 'neath the warmest robe of love, I 

Rent from a sister freezing in her woes, ? 

And naked to the insult of the world " < 

After a struggle, the grounds for which did not seem I 

to us very satisfactory, Marie yields to the solicitations | 

of the king, and becomes his new queen. ? 

The action progresses more rapidly after this. The s 

court of Rome declares the divorce, pronounced by the j 



bishops, between Philip and Queen Ingerburge to be 
void, and commands him to restore his banished wife, 
under pain of the papal interdict. This terrible denun- 
ciation of the church, Philip resolves to brave, rather 
than abandon Marie. 

The allusions to papal domination, and defiance of the 
despotism of Home, met with all the applause that might 
have been expected at this critical period. In the third 
act, the Archbishop of Hheims endeavours to overawe 
Philip with the terrors of the Sovereign Pontiff — • 

Archbishop ofRheims. — My liege, the Pope — 
Philip. — The Pope, 'my lords ! Four letters ! Things, 
not names ! 

The Pope ! Did earth receive him from the stars, 
Or sprang he from the ocean ? Did the sun 
Wake earlier on his birth-day ? Will eclipse 
Turn the skies sable at his death ? He came 
Into this world by nature's common road ; 
Needs food to succour life ; is chill' d by cold, 
Relaxed by heat, would drown in a rough sea 
Soon as a serf would ! Let him ban the fields, 
The grass will grow in spite of him I 

The power of the church is, however, too much for the 
king, and the scene when the cardinals all desert him— 
insist upon his divorce from Marie — and when he refuses 
to obey the Pope, and the curse of Rome is immediately 
announced — was all very finely managed. The effect of 
the laying down of the croziers, and the deep tolling 
of the cathedral bell, was awe-striking, both to the eye 
and ear. The two notes of the bells, one deeper than 
the other, had a wonderful effect. 

Marie settles this dreadful dilemma of the king, by 
descending from the throne, and putting off her crown, 
which she lays upon the footsteps. All this was done 
by Miss Faucit with an impassioned fervour, that went 
to the soul of all present. 

In the fourth act, when Marie finds that the king has 
a second time betrayed her affection, by taking advan- 
tage of her voluntary divorce, to reunite himself to 
Ingerburge, in order to counteract the assumed dominion 
of the Pope ; and, when he hints that Marie may still be 
the queen of his affections, though not legally his wife, 
the acting of Miss Faucit was of the finest kind. She 
clearly displayed, that notwithstanding her great affection 
for the king, she could not be content with a marriage 
that was pure and perfect in the sight of heaven, 
because it was not regarded so in the sight of earth. 
This was a painful dilemma — and one that could not end 
in anything but pain, with one who estimated the earth's 
opinion of her position at so high a rate. Altogether, 
this question of the double divorce constituted a novel 
puzzle for all parties, and it was manifest from this 
moment that it would end in the death of Marie. Their 
fates were in their own hands ; but then it would have 
required that Marie should have insisted upon the truth 
and honour of her marriage, and that the king should 
have resigned his throne ; but as neither of them could 
face so extreme a passion as this, they both fell victims — ■ 
one to death, the other to his heart's ruin. 

It is curious that none of the characters, lay or cleri- 
cal, ever seem disposed to designate the king as a royal 
bigamist for all these proceedings; in fact, the author 
has carefully and prudently avoided this 

Miss Fauci t's acting is the perfection of pathos, She 
has the art of giving to simple words and sentences a 
world of meaning — of appealing directly to the heart — ■ 
of opening the deepest depths of feeling. The profound 
melancholy — the intense brooding upon one fond object, 
are clearly shewn, when in reply to the Lady Anne's 
words — ■ 

You must have seen 

With more than mortal eyes • 

She merely says, with a fervour quite her own — 

"I did!" 
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The following short sentence, so calmly—but with 
such full assurance of sincerity uttered — is a grand 
comment on a picture of manhood drawn to her : — • 

" The great are ever young." 

There are many other examples, easily referrable, of a 
feeling infused — a depth of passion — of almost unutter- 
able human love, constituting the powers she possesses 
of rousing those sympathies, which men need not be 
ashamed of, though their eyes dim with tears. 

Mr. Brooke was very effective. In one or two in- 
stances he rose to the highest points of noble passion. 
He would have done much more throughout, but he has 
not yet recovered his voice — once the finest voice we 
have heard for many a year. 



THE PRINCESS'S. 

Oct. 28. Hamlet — Sent to the Tower — The Caliph's Choice. 
29. Twelfth Night — Sent to the Tower — Platonic Attachments 
—The Caliph's Choice. 30. The Wife's Secret—Sent to the 
Tower — Platonic Attachments — 'The Caliph's Choice. 31. The 
Stranger— Sent to the Tower — Platonic Attachments- — The 
Caliph's Choice. Nov. 1 . The Wife's Secret— Sent to the Tower 
■ — Platonic Attachments— The Caliph's Choice. 2. Merchant 
of Venice — Platonic Attachments — The Caliph's Choice. 4. 
Hamlet — Sent to the Tower — The Caliph's Choice. 5. Mer- 
chant of Venice — Sent to the Tower — Platonic Attachments — 
The Caliph's Choice. 6. The Wife's Secret— Sent to the Tower 
— Platonic Attachments— The Caliph's Choice. 7. The 
Stranger — Sent to the Tower — •Platonic Attachments — 'The 
Caliph's Choice. 8. The Merchant of Venice — Sent to the 
Tower — Platonic Attachments. 9. The Templar (first time)— 
Platonic Attachments. 11, 12. The Templar — Sent to the 
Tower — Platonic Attachments. 13 to 15. The Templar — Betsey 
Baker. 16. The Templar— Betsey Baker— A Model of a Wife. 
18 to 28. The Templar— Betsey Baker— Twice Killed. 

Nothing in the way of pictorial scenery and grouping 
was ever more effectively put upon the stage than Mr. 
Charles Kean's arrangements in the production of the 
Templar. The harmonies and contrasts of colour in the 
costumes, and the art with which the groupings are 
placed, are so complete, and have so settled a look of 
foregone studies, that we feel almost certain they must 
have been first sketched and coloured as pictures, and 
the stage was then arranged in accordance with them. 
Be this as it may, the whole getting up of the piece does 
the taste of the management the greatest credit. 

The Templar, of which we gave a review last month, 
has proved quite successful, as we had anticipated, in 
spite of the heaviness of the opening acts. The first 
scene between Bertrand and Isoline, without a single in- 
cident to give it vitality and action, is too long. Earnest 
as was Mrs- C. Kean's portrayal of the varied shades of 
passion and feeling, while listening to the unhappy story 
of the young Templar, and striking as was the effect of 
the climax, when she falls at his feet, a history told on 
the stage, that is not conveyed in action, fails often in the 
hands of far greater artistes than Mr. Belton. He played 
his part, however, with much care. Mrs. Kean's view of 
the character of Isoline is manifestly a true one ; but she 
need not have dressed the part to look so very awkwardly, 
nor need she have displayed so many singularly ungrace- 
ful attitudes, in order to portray a fisherman's daughter. 
Indeed, we think these sort of parts very unsuited to Mrs. 
Kean, who is never so much at home as in the ladylike 
and refined. Mr. Kean supports the conflicting charac- 
ter of the fugitive Albigense with great discrimination, 
energy, and skill. The tender father, and the man smart- 
ing under his heavy load of wrongs, are placed in fine, 
though immediate contrast, and the reaction of the soul, 
read in his features during the trial scene, when the 
noble devotion of Bertrand shows itself, touches evi- 
dently a loftier chord than that which harps revenge, 
and determines La Marche to undo the evil he has, in 
his passion, almost consummated. In the fifth act it 
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struck us that the progress of the action was marred 
by the introduction of irrelevant matter, and we must 
condemn that melodramatic effect, borrowed from sun- 
dry melodramas, but yet more especially from Ivanhoe, 
which makes a character wildly describe what is taking 
place without. In like manner we must complain, and 
yet more emphatically, of the old trick of the broken 
archway, or bridge, over which the heroine has to make 
her way, while a brick and some dust fall, to excite 
the audience with alarm for her. These are not genuine 
dramatic effects, but rank among the most spurious. 
It made one feel that the next thing to expect was the 
horses" highly caparisoned, and excellent riders from 
Astley's, and all seen prancing up the rocky pathway, 
and perhaps venturing over the dangerous bridge. 

The concluding scene, however, was unequivocally 
fine in its pictorial completeness, and received, as it de- 
served, immense applause ; but we must not forget that 
this was more due to the picture than the play. 

A new farce, called Betsey Baker, has been produced, 
in which Mr. and Mrs. Keeley keep the audience in a 
roar of laughter. The uxorious fondness of a doting 
husband is cured — almost too effectually ; for, under the 
reluctant blandishments of the straightforward laundry- 
woman, whose "pattens" are of imminent consequence, 
and play no inconsiderable part in the plot, the extra- 
vagant passion is checked, and the husband is reduced to 
a rational affection for his cava sposa. The materials are 
very flimsy, but the working is undoubtedly good. It 
was quite favourably received. 



SADLER'S WELLS. 

Oct. 28 to 31 Cymbeline— The Teacher Taught, Nov. 1, 2. 
Venice Preserved — The Teacher Taught — Mischief Making. 
4. Cymbeline — Broken Toys (first time) . 5, 6. Cymbeline — 
Broken Toys. 7 to 12. The Bridal— Broken Toys * 13 to 15. 
The Hunchback — -Broken Toys. 16 to 19. The Gamester — 
Broken Toys. 20. The Duchess of Main* (first time)— Broken 
Toys. 21 to 28. The Duchess of Main—Broken Toys. 

The principal event of the month at Sadler's Wells has 
been the production of John Webster's renowned tragedy 
of the Duchess of Malfi; but several other pieces of 
high class have preceded it, and demand our attention 
in the first place. 

Cymbeline was produced in a very poetical and appro- 
priate manner, Mr. Phelps playing Posthumus; Mr. Mars- 
ton, Iachimo; Mr. G. Bennett, Belarius; while the part of 
Imogen was sustained by Miss Sarah Lyon, a very young 
lady, who, we understand, had only played two or three 
characters before, and was perfectly unused to the stage. 
Considering this circumstance, she acquitted herself 
excellently, and we have very great hopes of her future 
progress. 

Venice Preserved, ICnowles's Hunchback, The Game- 
ster, and The Bridal, have also been produced with very 
good effect. The acting of Mr. Phelps, Miss Glyn, anil 
Mr. Bennett, in The Bridal, was admirable throughout ; 
indeed, we never saw a play in which all the principal 
characters were better suited to act in concert, and bring 
out all the force of the piece. Miss Glyn's Evadne, 
from the first scene to the last, we consider as one of the 
most perfect pieces of acting ever witnessed. 

As for the tragedy of The Bridal, its main action is 
founded on a false principle — viz., that of supposing a 
sudden and complete moral revolution can take place in 
a woman's mind by the threat of a dagger. Evadne 
resists everything with scorn till the dagger is at her 
throat. Human nature may be frightened or tortured 
into promising anything; but the depths of the heart 
are not to be transformed from evil to good by any such 
abrupt forces. Besides, what is the moral good effected ? 
It is that of causing a woman to murder her seducer ! 
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This is a very curious method of commencing a return 
to virtue. 

The last novelty produced here has been the time- 
honoured tragedy of the Duchess of Malfi, by John 
Webster (1612), reconstructed for action by Mr. R. H. 
Home. 

Of the character of the right noble Duchess, we may 
say with Delio, " Marina is a great lady." She is truly 
so. She is great and gracious, and bland, and smiling on 
every one around her ; yet full of graceful dignity, and 
never more so than in the noble-minded scene, in which 
she, with an air of sweet nobility, makes known to 
Antonio, the grand-master of her household, that she 
loves him, and intends to confer upon him the honour of 
her hand. The scene with her brother, Duke Ferdinand, 
after her private marriage with Antonio, when the Duke 
suddenly causes to be displayed before her the supposed 
dead body of her husband, was, in the acting of Miss 
Glyn, a mixture of solemn, heart-breaking woe, and 
passionate anguish. The conclusion of this scene, when 
she is left alone with Bossola, was terrible for its 
violent outbursting : — ■ 

Bos. Now, by my soul, I pity thee. 

Duck, Thou art a fool, then, 
To waste thy pity on a thing so wretched 
As cannot pity itself. I am full of daggers ! 
I will go pray : — No, I will curse ! 

Bos. Forbear ! 

Duch. I could curse the stars ! 
And the three smiling seasons of the year ; 
Nay, the world — 
To its first chaos. 

Bos. Look you, the stars shine still. 

Duch. Oh, but remember that my curse 
Hath a great way to go. 

Plagues, that make lanes through longest families 
Consume them ! 

Bos. Fie, lady ! 

Duch. Let them, like tyrants, 
Ne'er be remember'd hut for the ill they have done ! 
And when they reach the depths of their sure doom, 
Let heaven a little while cease crowning martyrs, 
To punish them ! — 

Go, howl them this, and say I long to bleed ; 
It is some meicy when men kill with speed. 

The scene in her apartment, where she hears the 
wild cries of the mad people, who have been sent into 
her palace to help to drive her as mad as themselves, 
and the subsequent scene of her dreadful murder by 
slow degrees, was of the very highest order of tragic 
acting. 

The conception formed by Mr. Phelps of Duke Ferdi- 
nand was precisely the true one, and his execution ad- 
mirably answered that conception. The same may be 
said of Mr. G. Bennet's Bossola, which thoroughly came 
up to the meaning of the old poet. His sophistical and 
selfish morality — his occasional compassion — his skilful 
assumption of the part of the tomb-maker — and his ter- 
rible malignity, when he seeks the life of the Cardinal, 
were all grandly interpreted. Mr. Graham, also, as the 
Cardinal himself, merits great commendation. He rose 
to the height of the character, and presented a worthy 
companion portrait to Mr. Phelps' representation of the 
Duke. To Mr. Waller, a rising young actor, was con- 
fided the part of Antonio, for which he is peculiarly 
fitted by a handsome person and a fine voice. 

The scenes in which Mr. Phelps was most remarkable, 
were the close of the second act, which was full of almost 
frantic emotions, not so much exploding, as giving the ap- 
pearance of a vain endeavour to suppress them; — next, the 
scene where he beheld the body of the murdered Duchess, 
in which his remorse and horror at the visible results of 
his own monstrous pride and vengeance were fearfully 
portrayed; and lastly, his mad scenes, where he enters 
in a state of lycanthrojpia — or wolf-madness. Nothing 



i could be finer than the struggle of the last gleams of 

> reason to hold a careful watch over himself and others, 
\ with the impossibility of doing this ; and when he makes 
\ his exit with the words, " I will go hunt the badger by 
i owl-light," his face conveys the whole scenery of his 

> ghastly amusement. There is, indeed, throughout, a 
\ dark night upon his face, of a kind to which no morrow 

can ever dawn. This is great acting. The fact, how- 
\ ever, of its being nearly all inward and suppresssed, and 
s with scarcely any outburst, rendered it far less effective 

< than the close of a fifth act fairly demands. 

\ The Duchess of Malfi is a tragedy which requires work- 
\ ing to bring out its greatness, in the same way that any 
i new tragedy of Shakspere's, just discovered, would need 

working. It cannot be done at once. There is too much 

" perilous stuff" in it. 

We last saw the tragedy on Wednesday, the 27th; 

and now that the performers have settled down into their 
| parts, and ascertained their precise limits, its merits have 

> become more conspicuous. Much modification is per- 
ceptible in the manner of acting ; and many inequalities 
of the first night are now softened. All, indeed, moves 
w r ith an ease and a smoothness scarcely to have been ex- 

\ pected in so difficult a play. 

< The getting up of the tragedy is excellent in all re- 
| spects ; the dresses are magnificent, and the scenes truly 
I beautiful and poetically appropriate, more especially that 
I of the cypress grove, in which the novel effect of a con- 
\ tinued dramatic echo is successfully attempted. The cre- 
l dit of these really fine paintings is due to Mr. Fenton, 
s whose merits perhaps have not yet been sufficiently appre- 
l ciated. The opening scene of the bridge of Malfi, also 
| that of the colonnade in the second act, and the open coun- 

> try by moonlight, in the third act, are equally worthy of 
S commendation with that of the cypress grove, though on 
i different accounts. 

3> 

I THE LYCEUM. 

Oct. 28 to 31. Serve Him Right— My Heart's Idol— The 

< Olympic Devils. From Nov. 1 to 8, the Theatre was closed in 
s consequence of a severe accident to Mr. C.Matthews on the 31st 

of October. 9. My Heart's Idol — Serve Him Right — Olympic 
Devils. 11. The White Hood (first time )— Serve Him Right— 
The Romance of the Rose. 12. My Heart's Idol — Serve Him 
I Right— The Romance of the Rose. 13. The White Hood— 
\ Serve Him Right— The Romance of the Rose. 14. The White 
Hood — My Heart's Idol — The Romance of the Rose. 15. The 
s White Hood — Serve Him Right — The Romance of the Rose. 
16. The White Hood— My Heart's Idol— The Romance of the 

> Rose. 18. The White Hood— Serve Him Right— The Romance 
of the Rose. 19. The White Hood— My Heart's Idol— The 
Romance of the Rose. 20 to 23. Serve Him Right— My Heart's 

j Idol — The Romance of the Rose. 25. An Appeal to the Public 

< — Serve Him Right— The Olympic Devils. 26. An Appeal to 
the Public— My Heart's Idol— The Olympic Devils. 27. An 

> Appeal to the Public — Serve Him Right — The Olympic Devils. 
\ 28. A Practical Man— My Heart's Idol — The Olympic Devils. 

\ The novelties given here during the last four weeks, are 

> a little drama called the White Hood, and a fancy piece 
j entitled the Romance of the Hose. The White Hood is 
i taken from a French opera, by Scribe and Auber, and 
\ failed in Paris after struggling through a few nights. 
\ We should have been surprised if it had found long life 
\ here, as there seemed no good reason to expect a better 
\ fate for it. Indeed, we hear already that it is withdrawn. 
\ The Romance of the Rose is a new move in the right 

> direction ; we, of all others, are bound to hail it, as it is 
\ just what we exhorted the management, in our first num- 
ber, to take into their consideration. But though a 
move in the right direction, it is so imperfectly made, 
that few can be expected to recognise it. That which 
we especially admire is that it has a poetical idea at bot- 
tom ) a somewhat German design to show a student fall- 
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ing into a morbid state of mind by seclusion among 
his books, yet having beautiful dreams that display to him 
the bright side of nature, which he is in danger of aban- 
doning. This is put into visible action by the plot of a 
German student who has a misanthropical, gloomy- 
spirited friend, Le Chevalier le Sombre, who constantly 
administers the baleful influence of his songs and sayings 
against all the world. To counterbalance this, the stu- 
dent is presented with wonderful visions of beautiful 
figures in the air (poses plastiques, who seem to float in 
mid-sky with no support but a little flying gauze drapery,) 
and is also carried off to fairy-land, where he encounters 
dancing fairies, with the Queen of the Roses, and a wild 
ragged goatherd, who sings Tyrolese songs in a most 
wonderful and delightful manner. Thus we have the 
Queen of the Hoses giving him visions of beauty and 
love, on the one side ; and Le Chevalier le Sombre, who 
is in fact the disguised King of the Thorns, making him 
miserable on the other. This King of Thorns was per- 
sonated to admiration by the easy air of supernatural 
command assumed by Miss Julia St. George, and let 
us add, by the simple, full- toned melancholy of her sing- 
ing. There is genuine intelligence and unaffected talent 
and grace in every part this young lady undertakes. But 
good as all this was, the poetical effect has only been 
^rery imperfectly attained. The German student, about 
whom the whole should revolve, was inadequately repre- 
sented, and the scene in his library where the Queen of 
the Hoses visits him, was an outrage to all illusion and 
all art. She should have had some medium for this 
visitation; the direct antagonism of the real with the 
ideal was preposterous. No imagination can believe it. 

Probably Mr. Oxenford wrote this piece too hastily, 
and another week spent upon it would have brought out 
the idea of the drama ; but as it stands we must not be 
surprised that most people have considered it only in- 
tended as a frame-work for the exhibition of these poses 
plastiques. "We see the matter very differently, and while 
we applaud the management for its production, we 
condemn the want of due consideration to a poetical 
subject. 

<» . • - 

THE SURREY. 

Oct. 28, 29. Julius Csesar^-Love's Anchor Oct. 30 to Nov. 1. 
The Lady of Lyons— Love's Anchor. 2. Julius Csesar— Love's 
Anchor. 4 to 9. Money — -Love's Anchor. 11, 12. Richelieu- 
Love's Anchor. 13. David Copperfield (first time)— Copper 
and Brass — Tricks and Trials 14, 15 David Copperfield— 
Copper and Brass— Tricks and Trials. 16. Richelieu— Copper 
and Brass — Tricks and Trials. 18, 19. Hamlet— David Copper- 
field. 20. Love's Sacrifice— David Copperfield. 21. Love's 
Sacrifice — The Hypocrite. 22. Love's Sacrifice — David Copper- 
field. 23. Richelieu— David Copperfield. 25, 26. Pizzarro — 
Vanity— The Two Polts. 27, 28. The Fatal Dowry— Vanity— 
The Two Polts. 

The legitimate still alternates with the melo-dramatic, 
at this theatre. While the loftier order of the drama 
is represented, and well represented, too, the public 
is gratified with a lighter source of amusement, and a 
new version of Charles Dickens' David Copperfield, has 
been adapted with considerable skill, and placed on the 
stage in a manner reflecting the highest credit upon the 
establishment. We have never seen Mr. Widclicomb 
so much at home, as in his representation of that 
strange specimen of human transiliency — Micawber — 
overcharged as it was, in his desire to conciliate the 
gallery. It is excellent, as it stands, and we would re- 
commend no further exaggeration. The Uriah Heep 
of Mr Bruce Norton, was as much a triumph in the 
" making up," as it was in the embodiment of the 
crawling, vindictive hypocrite, who stands forth as the 
indestructible type of that much-to-be-pitied class, which 
depends upon the gilded charities of the opulent, and 
the exacting liberality of the parvenu — the creature 
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formed out of the hideous degradation which binds him 
to a servile adoration of " betters," " pastors," " mas- 
ters," and so forth. He was actually great in the utter 
detestability that he infused into the whole audience. 
Mr. Mead's Pegotty was not to be surpassed for the 
pathos he elicited, as the dim eyes of the audience 
shewed. 

We would recommend the representative of Bob 
Brass, in a farce that followed, entitled, Copper and 
Brass, to pay some little attention to " probabilities." 
The part was passable enough, had actual life some 
little chance with the contre-temps admissible on the 
stage. An impudence that is too glaring for either 
party, is a stretch upon credulity that goes too far. We 
trust that the actor will not turn a deaf ear, when we 
recommend him to " tone it down— a little." Julius 
Ccesar, the romantic play of Pizzaro, and other attractive 
novelties have been performed, of which more in our 
next. 



THE STANDARD-t-(Shoreditch.) 

We are gratified at having it in our power to say that 
while melodrama does prevail at the " East-end," Shak- 
spere is not forgotten here^ During the earlier part of 
the month, Hamlet, Othello, &c, have been performed, 
and that too in a very commendable manner. Indeed the 
fact that such is done at all, would almost prevail upon 
us to look upon them with a less critical eye than ordi- 
narily, and we congratulate the management upon the 
taste it displays. 



M ARYLEB ONE. 

This elegant little theatre opened on Thursday, the 21st 
inst., with a very excellent company, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Stammers, late of the Exeter-hall Wednes- 
day Concerts. The play selected was the Hunchback, in 
which Mrs. Nisbett and Miss Jane Mordaunt sustained 
respectively the parts of Helen and of Julia. Mr. James 
Johnstone was the Master Walter of the play, in which 
part he acquitted himself with considerable ability. Since 
then London Assurance has been performed. As it is 
the intention of the management to blend English opera 
with their dramatic selections, we have no doubt but 
that the enterprize will be successful. 

— - — — - — — ^— 

ADELPHI 

Oct. 28 to Nov. 16. Esmeralda— School for Tigers— My Pre- 
cious Betsy — Married Bachelor. 18. Jessie Gray (first time) — ■ 
School for Tigers — Esmeralda. 19 to 28. Jessie Gray — School 
for Tigers — Esmeralda. 

Jessie Gray is one of the most unmistakeable comi- 
calities on the stage. The marrow of twenty clever 
dramas has been sucked out, and cleverly compounded. 
It has all the elements of success, such as plot, old as the 
hills, but put in a new form; dialogue good, except 
Phillip 's part, which is terribly diluted; wit— plenty of 
it, though of a low and common-place style. Paul Bed- 
ford and Mr. Honey w r ere certainly the heroes of the 
piece, the latter gentleman in particular exhibiting ca- 
pacities which will be duly appreciated at the Adelphi. 
Madame Celeste has a very excellent part to play. It 
appeals to the sympathies by its girlish artlessness, by its 
fervid nature, by the suffering she endures, and from the 
infamous wrongs that, Hero-like, have been artfully woven 
for her by the pitiless baronet. But it cannot be said that 
she was very successful. The French-English pronuncia- 
tion is decidedly against her, and the want of physique was 
more apparent than we have elsewhere observed it. 
Clever as the drama, and the acting taken collectively 
are, it failed to create any enthusiasm. 
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THE STRAND. 

After a short, and we fear unsuccessful season, the 
theatre has closed so far as Mr. Bolton's management 
was concerned. The amusing farce of Jeremy Diddler 
was revived on a late occasion, when Mr. Henry Butler, 
a comedian of considerable talent and versatility sus- 
tained the part of the thriftless and shifting hero. The 
house on this evening was well attended. We may here, 
par parenthese, announce to the dramatic world, that 
Mr. Butler has opened an agency office in Bow-street. 

o 

ASTLEY'S. 

The Enchanted Palfrey is the title of a new piece, of 
eastern origin, which, with its processions, groupings, 
combats, equestrian feats, heroic fustian, and obtuse co- 
medy, appears to possess an immense attraction for that 
class of audience which delights in the grotesque idealities 
of the Orient, which the artists of the Amphitheatre give 
with so much apparent satisfaction. It would be heathen- 
ism to doubt their correctness for a single moment ; and, 
for our parts, we implicitly believe in all we see. 



PROVINCIAL THEATRES. 

Liverpool. — Theatre Royal, — Miss Whitnall's an- 
nual concert, which took place on Monday evening, the 
18th instant, was attended by a crowded and fashionable 
audience. The principal feature of attraction was the 
debut of Miss Christina Dawson, whose success on this, 
her first appearance in England, was complete. Hen- 
rich Warner created quite a furore by his performance. 
Herr Molique performed two beautiful fantasias Jon the 
violin, and was much applauded. Miss Whitnall was 
in beautiful voice, and met with several encores. 

Manchester. — Theatre Royal. — English opera con- 
tinues here its attractive sway, and enchants all who 
hear it. The laughable farce of Deaf as a Post, has 
also been admirably played. Mr. H. Beverly, jun., made 
his first appearance this season, as Captain Templeton, 
and met with a most cheering reception. The assump- 
tion of deafness, and the nonchalance which charac- 
terized his excellent embodiment, rendered his perfor- 
mances extremely effective.' Queen's Theatre. — Mr 

Charles Rice took his benefit here on Monday, the 18th. 
The Last Link of Love, a French exaggeration, was the 
first piece, and introduced Mr. Charles Dillon as George 
Maurice. 

Birmingham.— Theatre Royal. (Mr. Simpson.)— Mr. 
Anderson, who has been engaged at this popular theatre 
for a limited period, appeared on the 22nd, in his favourite 
character of Claude Melnotte ( The Lady of Lyons ), Miss 
Fanny Vining being the Pauline of the fascinating play. 
From his form, voice, and age, there is, perhaps, no man 
on the stage better suited for this attractively interesting- 
part; and with a bearing both chivalrous and bold, the 
ambitious yearning of his soul struggling to cast off the 
trammels of his mean estate — the delirium of love in 
antagonism with his filial piety — the intellect that has 
been fostered in silence and in solitude — fed on sweets 
and «' honey dews/' drawn from the baptismal fire of 
suffering— inflicted upon him by the contempt of the 
woman he adores— these shades of passion and feeling are 
rendered by Mr. Anderson with a fidelity that cannot be 
be too highly appreciated. Miss Fanny Vining is admirably 
suited to the part of Pauline, into which she introduces 
a pride and humility, a depth of scorn, and an icy con- 
tempt, calculated to cast its object upon a rack of agony. 
The progress of this play is always watched with anxiety 
by the junior portion of the audience ; although it is so 
well known, and the gratification expressed in every 
countenance, at the conclusion, is of too significant a 
kind to need comment. Both Mr. Anderson and Miss 
I 



Vining were quite successful. The farce of Domestic 
Economy followed, and the performances were for the 
benefit of the manager, who, we have no doubt, reaped a 
good harvest. 

On Monday, the 25th, the tragedy of Macbeth was 
performed, Mr. Anderson sustaining the arduous weight 
of the sanguinary Thane, and performing with a verve 
and intensity of purpose that gave full meaning to the 
words, expressive of the " horrors " he has " supped 
upon." Mrs. J. Walton was the Lady Macbeth of the 
grand and gloomy tragedy, which she impersonated 
with unquestionable ability. Mr. Barton performed 
Banquo, and Mr. James Bennett represented Macduff. 
The singing, witches, mise en scene, and other accessories 
of the play were admirable in every respect. 

Mr. Anderson performed Othello, on the 26th ; Ham- 
let, on the 27th; Marcus Brutus (in Julius Ccesar), 
on the 28th ; and on the 29th, the part of Charles, in 
Beaumont and Fletcher's comedy of the Elder Brother, 
which he revived at Drury-lane last season, in all of 
which he displayed excellencies, mingled with some few 
mannerisms that do not, however, amount to faults. 

Edinburgh. — Theatre Royal. — The theatre re-opened 
for the " farewell season" of the manager, Mr. Murray, 
who, after a service of forty years on the boards, intends 
to retire from the Thespian arena. On the opening 
night Mr. Murray delivered the following 

ADDRESS. 

Prythee, Mackenzie, your Cremona stop, 
While I solicit custom for the shop — ■ 
I'll be as brief as possible — and then 
Resume your Polkas and Quadrilles again. 
I own unusual fears my old heart flutters, 
While taking, for the last time, clown my shutters 
And opening our Mimic Stores, I court 
For my concluding winter your support : 
You'll deem them per'aps unnecessary fears 
After a servitude of forty years, 
But there's a saddened feeling few can stifle 
At finally performing e'en a trifle ; 
Then wonder not your Manager looks blue 
As he approaches a divorce from you, \ 
And let me add, friends, from your pockets too. ) 
They say the Income-tax next session ceases, 
I'm sure mine will, when I give up my leases ; 
Losing the power to draw Bills every night, 
Which your good nature honours before sight. 
But greater ills, with more portenteous gleam, 
Glare o'er my waking thoughts — distract each dream. 
Last night {assuming a tragic tone), reclining on my truckle 
bed, 

A fearful vision darkened round my head : 

Methought a sudden burst of war's alarms 

Sounded " To horse !" and summoned me to arms ! 

But e're I could my panoply regain, 

Two rival potentates usurped the plain — 

Two Genii of the Ring, ruling the hour, 

Like centaurs of unlimited horse-power. 

«« For England" one, " For France" the other cries, 

" Cooke" and " Franconi" echoed through the skies ; 

Steed threatened steed with high and boastful neighing, 

Drums, Trumpets, Clowns, Trombones, together braying, 

'Till midst their nightly struggles, noise and worry, 

I saw, as 'tween two stools, go down poor Murray. 

When I beheld the little Trojan fall, 

My brains began to wander past recall. 

It seemed " The state of the world was now undone," 

Or else the competition had begun 

In dreaded " Eighteen hundred fifty -one," 

Where foreign talent, all combined to rout us, 

Had taught assembled worlds to do without us ; 

Forcing poor " Bull" to shut up shop and roam 

Far o'er Atlantic waves, to find a home ; 

A bull myself, in dreams I trudged along, 

And sadly joined the emigrating throng ; 

Yet feeling, could I once more get before ye, 

Your well-known smiles and plaudits would restore me. 

Lo ! at those sounds, the vision flies amain— 

Shadows, avaunt ! Murray's awake again. 

Once more in arms, again I dare the field ; 

" Live and let live," the motto of my shield. 
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I ask but of your patronage a share, 
There's still enough for all, and some to spare ; 
Should I deserve your aid, you won't refuse it, 
If not, I shall at least deserve to lose it. 
To win, I'll nail my colours to the mast ; 
But should I lose, then make my bow at last, 
Whate'er the present, grateful for the past. 

Mr. Murray retired amidst the hearty and reiterated 
applause of the crowded auditory. 

Glasgow. — Theatre Royal. — (John Henry Alexander, 
manager.) The pieces lately produced here have been 
Rob Roy, Lady of Lyons, Hunchback, Stranger, Moun- 
taineers, &c, &c. The leading characters have been 

sustained by Mr. Swinbourne and Miss Cuttriss. 

Prince's. — (Edmund Glover, Manager.) — Miss Laura 
Addison continues to draw crowded houses at this little 
theatre. The Wife, Richelieu, Romeo and Juliet, Mac- 
beth, Love's Sacrifice, &c, &c, have been performed. 

Dublin. — Theatre Royal. — The enthusiasm and ex- 
citement induced by Miss Catherine Hayes, is beyond 
precedent, not excepting the furore occasioned by the 
visit of Jenny Lind, after her great success in London. 
The operas now produced are in Italian. On Wed- 
nesday night, the 20th ult., the house was crowded to 
inconvenience, to give another welcome to, and witness 
another triumph for, Miss Hayes, in the character of 
Luicia di Lammermoor. Our gifted native cantatrice 
never sung better, but her exquisite strains were fre- 
quently lost upon the audience, in consequence of the 
noisy disturbance which prevailed during nearly the 
entire performance. The confusion commenced by a 
number of foolish persons in the pit striking up the 
" Kentish fire," which provoked an equally foolish 
counter demonstration, led by a gentleman in the upper 
tier of boxes, named Richard O'Fallon, who called out 
lustily, "Three cheers for the Pope!" This was the 
signal for a Babel-like outburst, in which cheers, groans, 
hisses, whistling, and yells, mingled in ear-splitting dis- 
cord. Mr. O'Fallon was conducted out of his box, by 
a police-constable, to the station-house, where he had 
to give bail for his appearance the next day, before 
the College-street magistrates, who inflicted a small fine 
and a long reprimand upon him. Comparative quiet- 
ness having been restored in the theatre, a new incen- 
tive to noisy excitement, in the course of time, was 
discovered. Very improperly, we think, a considerable 
number of persons, most of whom appeared to be totally 
destitute of anything like a sense of propriety, or un- 
able to appreciate the peculiar indulgence extended to 
them, had been admitted behind the scenes by Mr. 
Joy, the stage-manager, and virtually disputed posses- 
sion of the boards with the performers, who could with 
difficulty " make their exits and their entrances," thus 
totally destroying the illusory effect of the enter- 
tainment as a dramatic representation. The specta- 
tors endured this insult for some time, until at length, in 
a scene of unusually deep interest in the opera, a person 
with a monkey jacket and Jim Crow hat, appeared at one 
of the wings, quite visible to every individual in the 
house, while at the same moment an elderly lady, with 
her throat wrapped in the folds of a huge Barcelona 
shawl, made her appearance at the other side of the 
stage, and a stranger to the opera might have imagined 
. that the pair were about to rush into each other's arms. 
The gods could tolerate the absurdity no longer, and 
called out loudly to have the stage cleared of all but the 
performers. Mr. Joy came forward, and, either misun- 
derstanding, or affecting to misunderstand the cause of 
the uproar, addressed himself, for the space of half-an- 
hour, to the leader of the orchestra, instead of complying 
at once with the vox populi. Of course, the little man 
only increased the confusion, and Miss Hayes was ob- 
liged to remain at the side scenes for the space nearly of 
an hour, suffering the greatest anxiety, and stared at by 
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the impertinent boobies who had been allowed to intrude 
into that part of the building. At length, something 
like tranquillity was established, and the opera pro- 
ceeded; and Miss Hayes was called for at the close, and 
rewarded with a floral and vociferous shower of ap- 
plause. Queen's Theatre. — A new comic burlesque, 

from the fertile pen of Planche, entitled Theseus and 
Ariadne, or the Marriage of Bacchus, has formed the 
chief attraction at this house. Robson (lately of the Gre- 
cian Saloon, City-road), and Miss Charlotte Saunders, 
fill the principal parts ; and now that the former has 
become better acquainted with a Dublin audience, his 
comic powers are more appreciated, and we have no 
doubt that, in a short time, he will be a decided favou- 
rite with the frequenters of this theatre. — The World. 

Bolton. — Theatre Royal. — The legitimate drama is 
here in the ascendant. Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, and 
Macbeth, prove so attractive, that the manager has been 
induced to repeat each performance, and crowded houses 
have been the result. The company is a superior one. 
Mrs. Weston's personation of Lady Macbeth, Mrs. Haller, 
and Lady Constance, is excellent; and the Hamlet of 
Mr. Edmund Falconer is highly spoken of. 

Preston. — Mr. Butler Wentworth has made his ap- 
pearance here. He repeated Hamlet and Othello, the 
house, on both occasions, being crowded. 

Ely. — This theatre, under the management of Mr. 
John Douglas, opened on Monday evening, the 18th 
inst. The Merchant of Venice, Macbeth, and the Lady 
of Lyons have been well produced. The orchestra is 
very good ; and the season promises to be an excellent 
one. 

Huddersfield. — This theatre is still well attended ; 
and Mr. Wild's dog " Nelson" exhibited a remarkable 
degree of docility and instinct in a drama expressly 
written to show his capabilities. 

Lutterworth. — Theatre Royal. — Richard the Third 
proved to be very attractive at this little theatre. Mr. 
Wade Clinton's Richard was much applauded, and Mr. 

Rogers, sen., made a capital Henry. Toivn Hall. — ■ 

The celebrated Distin Family gave their vocal and in- 
strumental entertainment here, before a fashionable 
audience. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — Theatre Royal. — (Lessee, 
Mr. E. D. Davis.) — This theatre opened for the season on 
Monday, the 18th inst. The piece selected was As You 
Like Lt, the part of Jacques being performed by our old 
and esteemed favourite, Mr. Vandenhoff, and Rosalind 
by Miss Vandenhoff, which part she sustains with irre- 
sistible piquant and grace. On Tuesday, Mr. Van- 
denhoff played Virginius, and fully sustained the repu- 
tation he has so justly earned. His daughter, as 
Virginia, was excellent. 

Brighton. — Miss Jane Bennett and Miss A. Kemble 
made their debut here in the play of The Hunchback. 
" We were delighted," says the Evening Sun, " with the 
Julia of the former young lady. It was a complete and 
refined conception of the character. From her quiet, 
unassuming manner in the opening scene, we were little 
prepared for the powers she afterwards displayed. In 
the interview with the Secretary, the struggle between 
pride and love was delicately, but most powerfully por- 
trayed. It was worthy of any actress now on the stage. 
Indeed, throughout the play, Miss Bennett was as per- 
fect a representative of the character as any we have 
seen. She has a very pleasing and expressive face, a 
voice of much sweetness, and a most lady-like and 
graceful manner. Mr. Belcour is fortunate in securing 
so valuable an addition to his company ; and we shall 
look forward with pleasure to the opportunity of seeing 
this talented young actress in the whole round of her 
characters. She is the daughter of Mr. G. Bennett." 
Miss A. Kemble was an efficient and animated Helen. 
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In the scene with Modus, where she rails against Ovid's 
Art of Love, she was loudly and deservedly applauded ; 
she displayed great spirit, but never descended to coarse- 
ness. 



AMATEURS. 

Windsor Castle. — We tnink we may venture to say, 
without fear of contradiction, that at the head of the 
Amateurs we must place her Majesty and Prince Albert; 
we do not mean, of course, that they performed them- 
selves, but that they stand foremost in their love of 
private theatres. It is now understood that the annual 
dramatic representations before her Majesty the Queen, 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert, the Royal Family, 
and a brilliant circle of distinguished visitors at Windsor 
Castle, will commence immediately. The performances 
will be under the direction of Mr. Charles Kean. The 
first piece selected is the first part of Henry IV. The 
latest on dit among green room gossips is, that there is 
some difficulty in "casting" the dramatis per sonce of the 
play, arising, it is said, from a little jealous feeling among 
our theatrical entrepreneurs, who are endeavouring to 
create impediments by not giving final answers for 
"leave of absence" to members of their respective corps 
dramatique, who have been applied to for their services, 
as to whether they can be spared on the night in question, 
alleging that their presence in town will be necessary for 
the performance at their own theatres, not unlikely to be 
very true; besides that the " pay" is nothing particular. 

The Windsor theatricals are spreading a taste for 
dramatic performances. The latest novelty of the kind 
we hear of, is that of a histrionic club for members of 
the two Universities ; by whom it is proposed to give a 
series of six performances every season at the St. James', 
or some other theatre at the West-end. The rules of 
the new club are in circulation ; and we understand 
that the first essays of the members are to be tried in the 
coming winter. 

The Printers 1 Almshouse Fund. — The Printers' Drama- 
tic Society recently engaged the Strand Theatre. The 
object of giving a performance was in aid of the Endow- 
ment Fund connected with the above institution : As 
You Like It, and The Haunted Inn, were the pieces 
selected. The Printers' Dramatic Society will, no doubt, 
receive strong support from the trade and friends of the 
institutions in their charitable object. We understand 
the gentlemen composing the corps dramatique are all 
members of, or are intimately connected with the printing- 
profession. 

Edinburgh. — Knowing the objections which many 
well-meaning, misguided persons (and especially in Scot- 
land) have towards everything pertaining to private 
theatricals, we looked forward with much pleasure to 
an intended performance by the members of the Edin- 
burgh Amateur Dramatic Club, because, from the ad- 
mirable manner in which this club is conducted, we 
believed the result would tend to obliterate the pre- 
judices of all, save those possessing an ultra-puritanical 
spirit. The audience consisted of upwards of a thou- 
sand ladies and gentlemen, invited by the club to the 
Waterloo Rooms, on Thursday evening, the 7th of 
November, to an entertainment consisting of the neatly 
written drama, Time tries All, the musical farce of The 
Waterman, and the interlude of The Secret, Mr. Kenney's 
celebrated farce, Raising the Wind, and other pieces of 
a similar kind. The well-merited applause bestowed 
upon each performer, abundantly testified the delight 
of the audience. Where all exerted themselves so 
strenuously to please, it would be invidious to single 
out any individual performer ; but we shall state that, 
from the highest to the lowest characters, all were sus- 
tained with a fidelity and delicacy of colouring, taken 



as a whole, which, if equalled, we have but seldom 
seen surpassed by professionals. The members of the 
Edinburgh Amateur Harmonic Association, ably assisted 
their friends by playing, in excellent style, many Scot- 
tish airs, and selections from various operas. Alto- 
gether, we feel convinced, that those who had the plea- 
sure of being present on the above evening, will allow 
that clubs and associations (if conducted in a similar 
manner,) afford amusement of a useful and elevating 
nature, to the youth of the present day. 

Knebworth Castle. — A series of performances have 
also been given with, we may truly say, " unbounded 
applause," by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, at Knebworth 
Castle. The principal performers were Mr. Charles 
Dickens, Mr. Douglas Jerrold, Mr. John Forster, Mr. 
Mark Lemon, Mr. Leech, Mr. Frank Stone, Mr. Rad- 
cliff, Mr. Egg, and some ladies of first-rate talents, whose 
names we, of course, must not give. 

Paris. — The British ambassador in Paris, following 
the example of our Queen, is about to give a series of 
dramatic performances at the hotel of the embassy, to 
which the elite of Parisian society will be invited. 



AMERICA. 

Whilst we shall endeavour to present our readers with 
a monthly survey of the American stage, as complete 
as can be obtained from available sources, we intend 
to give prominence only to such theatres and artists 
as associate themselves with the highest class of pro- 
duction, and, consequently, illustrate the dramatic taste 
of the country. It is necessary, we are aware, in a 
record like ours, to detail every form in which the stage 
may respond to the demands of its patrons. This is 
essential to its history — but holding a theatre, as we 
do, to be the temple of an art, as well as the scene of 
a pastime, we trust that our readers will approve of 
our rule. 

Aware also of the fact, that in nearly every field of 
literature but that of the drama, America has vindi- 
cated her claims to the possession of original powers 
(as the names of Prescott, Channing, Irving, and others, 
abundantly prove), we shall be most anxious to acknow- 
ledge every attempt of American writers to furnish 
another test of intellectual progress — and to repel the 
stigma that has attached to their previous productions 
— of being merely ephemeral, or melodramatic and 
literal. We need scarcely remind them, that every 
nation that has risen to greatness, has made the drama 
one of the proofs of its individual life, — and it would 
be a stain, indeed, on the country, if it could not 
fulfil a condition of mental development which has 
been attained to, not only by England, France, and 
Germany, but even by modern Italy and Spain. 

New York (October and November). — Entertaining 
these views, we are happy to commence our task by 
recording the production at the Astor Place Theatre, 
of an historical tragedy, called, Pcetus Ccecenna, by Mr. 
Isaac G. Pray, a young American writer; and though 
it certainly does not appear to deserve the praise of a 
great work — either in its verse or construction (the 
former being rather harmonious than thoughtful, and 
the latter only occasionally marked by concentration,) — 
still, the fact that it is a first attempt, must explain 
much deficiency, whilst the ideal it involves, affords 
ground for assuming that the writer will use superior 
efforts. We honour the aim, however imperfectly fulfilled, 
since even the aim shews a sympathy, both in the man 
and the public, which we cannot but think must enlarge 
into power. 

Broadway Theatre. — At this theatre, Mr. Murdock, 
the American actor, has been performing Macbeth with 
some success, previous to his departure for London, 
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where, however, it is stated, he intends to appear in 
refined comedy. If he have any claims whatever, to 
he received in a line of characters that has for some 
years been vacant, he may he assured of enjoying a 
very warm recognition. Miss Cushman has also ap- 
peared at this theatre, on her arrival from Boston, 
and sustained her usual round of characters with her 
usual success — Mrs. Haller, Bianca, Mrs. Beverley, and 
others; concluding, however, as she was wont to do in 
London, with Meg Merrilies. How a woman of her 
original and dignified powers, can condescend to such 
literal melodrama as this, passes our comprehension. 
The eomedy of this theatre has been sustained in the 
person of an original exotic — that of Sir William 
Don, a reputed Scotch baronet — who has made a 
great impression in the drama of Used Up, and of 
whose talents there appears to be not the least question, 
whatever may be his claims to the fact of a title. 

Bowery Theatre. — At this theatre, under the able 
direction of Mr. Hamblin, Mr. Graham, late of London, 
made a successful impression in Virginius, which he has 
followed up by his performance of Hamlet, Iago, and 
the Stranger. We are among these who consider that 
this gentleman never obtained his due appreciation in 
London. If not a great actor, he had requisites which 
indisputably raised him to the second rank. With a 



good voice and person, he displayed more than mere 
judgment — he had feeling and delicacy — and we thought 
that his Fazio, which he performed with Miss Cush- 
man, the very best we had ever witnessed. We can- 
not, therefore, but consider him a very great acquisition 
to the American stage. 

National Theatre. — In this arena, Mr. Booth has been 
performing the round of his Shaksperian characters ; and 
has been succeeded by a Mr. Chanfeau, who, in Bichelieu 7 
and other plays, is spoken of favourably. * 

From this survey, it will appear that the public of New 
York are by no means insensible to the highest claims* 
of the drama; and we are, therefore, only the more 
anxious that, both in writers and actors, it may obtain 
due exponents, in order to establish among them a bene- 
ficial enjoyment. The remaining theatres of New York 
may be briefly dismissed, as follows : — At Burton's, which 
is chiefly an arena for comedy, have been presented va- 
rious revivals of stock English plays ; and Mr. Hackett 
has taken his leave, preparatory to his departure for 
London? where his Dutchmen and Yankees will be as- 
welcome as ever; and at the various museums of the- 
city, Barnum's, the Franklin, Brooklyn, &c, all of which 
give entertainments, various local productions are highly 
attractive. 



The list of dramatic novelties produced during the past 
month, is far less striking than that which we presented 
in our last number. There has, indeed, been no lack 
of important events ; Mademoiselle Rachel has reap- 
peared at the Theatre Frangais, and the Theatre des 
Italiens has been opened with success by Mr. Lumley ; 
but events of this kind do not materially affect our 
" Record," which is almost exclusively devoted to the 
chronicling of new plays. 

At the TJieatre Frangais a new one act comedy, in 
verse, written by M. M. Michel Carre and Barbier, has 
been admirably played by M.M. Michaud, Maillard, 
Leroux, and Mademoiselle Brohan. The mere state- 
ment, that Les Amoreux sans le savoir exhibits a pair 
of lovers who know that they love each other, and 
another pair, likewise of lovers, who fancy they are 
mutually indifferent, will at once shew the nature of the 
work. 

A drama, likewise in one act, and in verse, written on 
the subject of Sappho, by M. Philoxene Boyer, and 
brought out at the Odeon, has given no great delight 
to the Parisian critics. A strange peculiarity lies in the 
circumstance, that Sappho and Anacreon are brought 
together. Les Baisers, a piece by M. Hippolyte Lucas, 
and produced at the same house, turns on the fancy of 
a young countess, who, like the heroine of Marmontel's 
Sylph-husband, believes that she is wooed by a being 
of another world. When the lover shows himself as 
a man advanced in years, her indignation is great. 
To be loved by a mortal is bad enough ; but when that 
mortal is old, the case becomes abominable. How- 
ever, the appearance of age is merely assumed, and the 
countess is made to believe that she has the power of 
restoring youth. ^ Mademoiselle Sarah Felix has been 
highly successful in this character. 

The reappearance of Mademoiselle Dejazet at the Vau- 
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deville f has been signalized by the production of a piece 
by M.M. Bayard and Dumanoir, entitled, La Douairiere 
de Brionne, in which she plays the principal character. 
It is founded on Beranger y s song of Ma Grand ? mere, in 
which an elderly lady reads a strange lesson of immo- 
rality to her grand-children, by recounting the amours 
of her youth, and which is probably impressed on the 
memory of many of our readers, by the burthen : — 

" O&mbien je regrette, 
Mon bras si dodu. 
Ma jambe bien faite 
E-t le temps perclu/ r 

A fairy-piece, called Les Eioiles, resting on the ordi- 
nary attraction of muslin habiliments, has been another 
novelty at the Vaudeville. 

At the Theatre des Varietes a new piece has been pro- 
duced, called L'Anneau de Salomon, and written by 
M. Henri Berthoud. In conformity with a singular 
legend, it is supposed that Solomon, king of Israel, died 
in Holland, and that the ring to which he was indebted 
for much of his power is to be found near a certain 
Dutch village. Threa, a simple peasant-girl, whose love 
for a rural swain causes no reciprocal passion, sits be- 
wailing her sufferings on an old wall, which crumbles 
beneath her, and she finds a ring among the ruins, which 
is, in fact, the precious talisman. This furnishes her 
with means of attraction hitherto unknown; fairy-like 
beings emerge from a tree to deck her in superb attire ; 
and, at last, she wins the heart of her beloved. 

Another novelty at this same house is a piece by M.M. 
Duvert and Lauzanne, called Le Supplice de Tantale. 
A poor wretch, aeted by M. Arnal, becoming suddenly 
opulent, is about to give himself up to all sorts of dissi- 
pation, but is checked by a philosophic doctor, whose 
system of cure is not unlike that pursued by Sancho 
Panza's physician. All Arnal's enjoyments are disturbed 
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by the fatal word " aneurism," till his determination to 
take to himself a respectable wife, releases from the 
troublesome routine. 

At the Porte St. Martin, the fable of Le Lion et le 
Moucheron gives the title to a new drama by M.M. Emile 
Souvestre and Bourgeois. A tyrannical lord deeply 
injures his valet, by depriving him of his betrothed, and 
the valet, as the " gnat" of the fable, commences a course 
of antagonism against the " lion," in which he proves 
victorious. 

At the Gymnase there has been a piece of intrigue, 
named from the boxes of the theatre itself, Les Baignoires 
du Gymnases, said Baignoires being deemed well adapted 
to carry on doubtful amours, and being here made the 
scene of action for a lax party of lovers. M. GeofFroy 
adopts the ingenious plan of dressing his mistress ex- 
actly like his wife, that it may not be discovered, which 
accompanies him to the baignoires (pit-boxes) of the 
theatres. While he is out for an evening on this prin- 
ciple, his jealousy is aroused by seeing in another box a 
lady whom he supposes to be his wife, but who is in fact 
his cook in the wife's clothes. At the same time Madame 
Geoffroy herself, in a totally different costume, is at the 
same theatre with a lover, without being recognised. This 
is the production of M.M. Leuven and Siraudin. Des 
Petits Moyeus, a piece by M.M. Lemoine, Labiche, and 
Cancelles, is another novelty at the same theatre, turning 
on the divers petty expedients adopted by a jealous wife, 
to prevent her husband from quitting his domicile. 

At the Gaite, Frederic le Maitre has elicited floods of 
tears in a new five-act drama, called Lafamille de Pail- 
lasse, written by M.M. Dennery and Marc Tournier. 
Paillasse is an itinerant buffoon, attired in the parti- 
coloured garb of his profession, but devotedly attached 
to his wife and children, who are to him his only world. 
His separation from his wife, who is discovered to be the 
last scion of a noble house, and his grief over a dying 
child, are rendered ultra-pathetic by the close approach 
of the ludicrous and the mournful, occasioned by the 
strange profession of the principal personage. 

Perhaps the oddest work of the month is a one-act 
piece by M.M. Varin and De Bleville, brought out at the 



Montemsier. An alchymist is at work, d la Frankenstein, 
to animate a human figure which he has constructed. 
His daughter, accidentally breaking the image, substi- 
tutes in its place her lover, and the alchymist, believing 
that his experiment has proved successful, bestows the 
daughter's hand on the vivified creature, hoping to test 
how far his human capabilities will go. J] Enfant du 
Miracle is the name of this singular trifle, in which 
M. Sainville plays the alchymist. 



The Supercilious Quality of a Judgment on Shahspere : 
French Criticism. — Although of late years it has been 
the fashion in France to express enthusiastic admiration 
of Shakspere, not that the French are at all capable of 
appreciating his majestic genius, but because they do not 
choose to be different to the English, Germans, and 
Americans, time was when the good people of this 
country entertained a most contemptuous opinion of the 
mighty poet. Voltaire's flippant, silly, envious descrip- 
tion of him will occur to the mind of every reader, and 
scores of others even more stupid are at hand. But I 
have been peculiarly amused by the following, which 
fell under my notice the other day in a Dictionnaire 
Historique : — 

" Of all his pieces, there are only a few which are worthy 
of the eulogmm which the English nation has so prodigally 
bestowed on the tragic poet whom she considers her Corneille, 
Othello, the Merry Wives of Windsor, and Macbeth. And 
even those must not be judged by the rules of art, which the 
author never knew. He was a genius full of force and fecundity, 
of naturalness and sublimity, but without the slightest portion 
of good taste, or any knowledge of the rules. His pieces are 
like so many monsters, without method and without regularity, 
and they prove that he had a profound ignorance of art, and of 
the writings of antiquity. But these monstrous pieces contain 
some beauties, some admirable scenes, and some pretty mor- 
ceaux; and these qualities cause the English, who do not know 
how to appreciate dramatic poetry, to accept them, notwith- 
standing their want of propriety, order, and vrai ensemblanee. 
On the whole, Monsieur Shakspere has written some pretty 
things, but he had no taste, and knew nothing of the rules. He 
is like a country clown in a drawing-room, totally incapable 
of bowing or dancing with anything like polite grace/' — Paris 
Correspondent of the Literary Gazette. 



THE NATIONAL CONCERTS.— (Haymabket.) 

The first portion of the programme must satisfy most 
critics, and the selection, while it comprises some of the 
grandest compositions, fully justifies our opinion in the 
resources of their splendid repertoire. We have little to 
find fault with, excepting that Labitzky's Quadrille of all 
Nations is a bad imitation of Jullien's noisy specialities, 
with the addition that the din is inharmonious, and ab- 
solutely frightful, not to say vulgar. We deprecate these 
appeals to the senses, which are only fit for the Casino, 
and certainly compel the most injurious comparison with 
the magnificent music which precedes them. Here we 
would instance, among many others, the performance of 
Beethoven's unapproachable Pastorale, performed in a 
superb manner; Melusina, &c, &c. The performance of 
Mr. Macfarren's Serenata, the Sleeper Awakened, (the 
libretto written in opera style by Mr. Oxenford, and 
adapted from a well-known eastern tale, [in which the 
immortal Caliph is conspicuous,) took place on Friday, 



the 15th, and with entire success. It surpasses all the 
previous efforts of this composer, and in particular for 
the orchestral skill with which the design is elaborated. 
The characters were sustained by Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. 
F. Bodda, Mdle. Angri, and a carefully trained chorus of 
thirty male and female voices. The light music was 
extremely brilliant, and several melodies have a com- 
bined boldness and harmony in them that we uncon- 
sciously associate with distinct but well known schools 
of art — that is to say, the impression conveyed is that 
of a dreamy memory of such chef-d'ceuvres by Rossini, 
Mozart, and Bellini, as we are in general conversant 
with. This does not directly imply a servile following 
in the footsteps of any, though it is certainly rather a 
remarkable coincidence. The audiences continue to 
gather in large numbers nightly. 

Spohr's new symphony has been performed here with 
great success. It is quite charming, and very charac- 
teristic of the subject. The band executed it throughout 
in very good style. The first movement is bold, and 
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perfectly original, and may be said to be as fine as any 
thing Spohr has ever composed, showing perfect mastery 
and fine judgment in the treatment of the wind instru- 
ments. " Spring" is most skilfully introduced, and with 
charming contrast to the preceding movement. It is 
quite certain that Spohr has studied Haydn (as, indeed, 
what composer of any sense has not), whose grace and 
beauty of colouring are apparent throughout this divi- 
sion of the Symphony. " Summer" is redolent of noon- 
tide heats. We seem to seek the shelter of the woods ; 

And when the sun begins to fling 
His flaring beams — 

then far away the thunder sounds dimly over the hills. 
" Autumn" was intended for a joyous pastorale, but the 
composer's display of science, and his love of the charac- 
teristic, have perverted what, under simple treatment, 
would have been a truly beautiful finale. 

We are much indebted to the Directors of these Con- 
certs for bringing forward such a composition as this. 
The subject compels the composer to depart, in many 
ways, from the strict rules of symphony- writing ; but 
this in no way detracts from the great merit of the work, 
which, however, was not needed to place Spohr as the 
first of living composers, though it will not add another 
great laurel to his brow. 

The Ave Verum of Mozart followed, which was 
sang by the Berlin choir. Nothing can be more perfect 
than the singing of these choristers. It is not a chorus, 
but one voice diverging into marvellous cadences, influ- 
enced by one mind — created, as it were, out of one 
feeling. Every musician in Great Britain- should hear 
them, and know what can be achieved by waiting, and 
submitting for a purpose to the tuition of one competent 
to teach. Herr Neidhardt's choral band is not only a 
triumph of mechanical skill, but it gives evidence of far 
higher principles of mind and feeling. 

Miss Goddard performed a fantaisie (the Carnival of 
Venice), by Schulhoff, and, as if to serve as a foil to 
all that had preceded, this lady thought proper to over- 
whelm all with a piece singularly destitute of every 
quality of excellence. The bills state it to be the first 
time that it has been performed : we hope it may be the 
last. 

The grand and terrible overture to Der Frieschutz 
followed, and, as a matter of course, was exceedingly 
well played. 

If Mademoiselle Angri, who sang an aria by Donizetti, 
would only be a little less impressive, she would be much 
more pleasing. It is not pleasant to be dragooned into 
any thing, and we feel this when this lady insists upon 
our admiring her singing. Forcing the voice is not 
power, nor gasping for breath, pathos. 

The first part concluded with a grand selection from 
Halevy's La Tempesta, and noise enough it was. M. Negri 
has succeeded in adding more drums, trumpets, and 
trombones to it. It is a singular fact, that the success 
of this opera depended upon the introduction, and 
frequent repetitions throughout of an English melody of 
bye-gone times. "Where the bee sucks," was tortured 
into all manner of shapes by M. Halevy. 

M. Negri has followed up these notions, and it is 
strange to hear how frightfully the trombones howl forth 
this beautiful melody, and toss it about among them- 
selves in a manner as far removed as possible from its 
original form. 

If musically mixing up together, without purpose or 
meaning, or reference to any known object, a few bars of 
one, and then of another, of all kinds of national airs, by 
three or four bands at once, be an effort of genius, why 
then, we recommend all persons disposed to listen to 
such involuntary variations, to go and hear Labitzky's 
great quadrille of all nations,* for our own part, we had 
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not imagined that any thing could be invented so far to 
disgrace the simplicity, beauty, and character of these 
national treasures. 

NATIONAL OPERA.— (Dean- street.) 

This once popular little theatre, which lately opened for 
the production of " native" operas, on the principle of 
a commonwealth, commenced with a grand romantic 
opera, entitled the Last Crusade, composed by Mr. 
Alexander Mitchell, and although it was represented 
with a few drawbacks, in which the prevalence of ama- 
teur talent was foremost, it was evident that the musical 
merits of the piece w r ere considerable. The orchestral 
portion was, indeed, worthy of a theatre of large preten- 
sions. It w r as to be hoped that an attempt like this, 
however humble it might be, would have met with 
more encouragement. Mrs. Alexander Newton, a concert 
singer, well known to the frequenters of Exeter-hall, 
contributed much to the success of the piece. 



M. JULLIEN'S CONCERTS. 

M. Jullien opened with a Bal Masque, another of those 
undeniable facts that prove this enterprising artist in 
musical combinations to be singularly gifted with the art 
of creating popularity. 

We must give M. Jullien the credit of conducting this 
equivocal amusement in the most guarded aud cautious 
manner. Our audiences must undergo a little farther 
transition before they can enjoy this treat with a proper 
appreciation. The al fresco atmosphere of Cremorne, 
Vauxhall, and the Casino, is not so easy to be got rid of; 
and our young men are far too ••fast" in their idea of 
" life," to enjoy a scene, unless enjoyment degenerates 
into licence, and a "carnival" becomes an "orgie." 

The orchestra is well " manned," and the vocalists are 
of the highest order of talent; albeit, the Trab, trab, trab, 
of Jetty Treffz, has become a horror and a detestation. 
She is a beautiful singer of ballad music, as the unhappy 
popularity of this song proves ; and we only trust that 
her resources in this line, as to words and music, are 
more extensive than is at present apparent. 

The Mendelssohn Festival, a happy idea, by-the-by, 
recently took place, when a selection from that gor- 
geous — that magical piece of music, the Midsummer 
NigMs Dream, was performed with consummate skill. 
In addition to this, several selections from the same 
unfailing source followed, and the reiterated applause of 
a crowded house expressed the delight that was felt. 

Jullien's great Quadrille of all Nations, with its enor- 
mous volume of sounds, its monstrosities in instruments, 
its brassy harmonies, its corps de tambours, and with a 
host of auxiliaries that we have omitted, proves to be 
a decided hit. The combination of national airs, their 
variations for different instruments, exquisitely per- 
formed, and the enthusiasm which the republican Mar- 
seillaise, and the imperial God save the Queen, nightly 
create, contribute to render this singular novelty one of 
the most successful things of the day. This is a style of 
orchestration in which M. Jullien exceeds any of his 
compeers. He is the great musical "monster" of har- 
monies and stupendous effects; and, laughable as very 
much of this is, we yet say — " long may he reign." 



MADAME THILL ON AND MR. HUDSON'S 
ENTERTAINMENT. 
This entertainment, which was given last night (Tuesday, 
the 26th instant), at Willis's Rooms, is of the same class 
with those which Mr. John Parry has rendered so 
popular ; but derives some variety from there being two 
performers, and no small attraction, from one of them 
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being a very favouritej and _] captivating • actress, and 
singer. The form, as well as substance, of -the enter- 
tainment has been rendered familiar to the public. The 
performers, by the help of rapid changes of costume, 
personate a variety of characters, chiefly ridiculous ones; 
mixing up their sketches with songs and ballads. The 
personages exhibited are of the usual kind. Mr. Hudson 
figures as Mr. Jeremy Jinks, a gentleman upon town, 
who lives by dining out ; Mrs. Browne, 1 an elderly lady, 
whose delight is scandal ; Mr. Banagher O'Shocknessy, 
an Irish gentleman, polished by foreign travel ; and 
Lord Fitzsappy, ; whose talk is of waistcoats and " poppy 
dogs." Madame Thillon's transformations are still more 
numerous. She is a prima donna, a blue-stocking lady, 
an old lady of ninety, a Chinese, and a French grisette. 
The dialogue is lively, full of puns, conundrums, and 
jokes, and delivered, on both sides, with great ease and 
vivacity. Of course, the great topic of the day was not 
forgotten, and allusions to bulls, cardinals, and so forth, 
proved successful clap-traps. Mr. Hudson is not much 
of a vocalist ; but his comic singing (especially Irish), is 
spirited and pleasing. Madame Thillon had several 
pretty songs, which she sang with her clear flexible voice, 
and a lightness and grace peculiar to herself. The best 
among them were the Chinese song, and the French 
romance, Brune et Blonde. A parody on Jenny Lind's 
famous song in the Figlia del Reggimento, sung with 
Jenny Lind's own brilliancy, had an immense effect. 
The whole entertainment was very agreeable, and re- 
ceived with great applause, by a crowded and fashionable 
audience — Daily News. 

— <^> 



St. Martin's Hall.— Mr. Hullah's series of eight 
monthly concerts, have commenced, in the above hall. 
The pieces selected for performance were, Beethoven's 
Grand Mass, in C ; Handel's Grand Concerto, No. 1. ; and 
the first part of V Allegro and II Penseroso, by the same 
author. Miss Birch, Miss Kearns (a young lady who gives 
much promise, who made "hex debut on this occasion), Mr. 
Lockey, and Mr. F. Bodda undertook the solo parts. Miss 
Birch was deservedly applauded in the air, " Sweet bird ;" 
Mr. Lockey gave the recitative and air, " Mirth, admit me 
of thy crew," with much spirit and purity of style, elicit- 
ing also hearty demonstrations of approval ; and Mr. F. 
Bodda was honoured with an encore in the popular " Haste 
thee, Nymph," which he sang with great jollity. The choir 
was efficient, and the orchestra complete in every respect. 
The National Anthem was sung between the parts, and 
the concert passed off with immense applause. 

National Hall, Holborn.— The admirers of the 
accordion had a treat on Wednesday evening, when Mr. 
C. Coule gave his eighth annual concert. The band con- 
sisted of thirty-four performers, who executed several 
symphonies, marches, quadrilles, and other selections, with 
a precision and effect highly creditable to their instruc- 
tor. There were also some solos on the instrument. The 
vocalists were, Mesdames Wells, J. Wells, Pearce, and 
Cubitt, Messrs. D. E. Sutch, Fortescue, G. Ford, and J. W. 
Sharp, who interpreted several popular melodies. The 
concert was well attended, and all passed off with eclat. 

Mr. Henri Laurent, the composer of the opera of 
Quentin Durward, and brother to the celebrated musical 
conductor, Laurent jun., has been appointed musical di- 
rector at the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, for the forth- 
coming season, beginning at Christmas. 

AMERICA. 

Jenny Lind. — First in popularity — and, shall we not 
add, in genius? — the incomparable Jenny, after electrify- 



ing, the Bostonians as much as the New Yorkers, pro- 
ceeded to Providence, Rhode Island, and from thence to 
Philadelphia, with unbroken attraction ; and from thence 
returned to New York, where her twenty-third concert is 
described as assembling the greatest multitude that four 
walls had ever contained in the Union ; whilst the furore 
rather rises, now that her departure approaches. 

Signora Parodi. — The debut of this lady, at the Italian 
Opera, in the character of Norma, is the next event of 
importance in the musical world ; and it is sufficient if we 
repeat, that the pupil of Pasta produced rather a mixed, 
but a satisfactory, impression. In New York, as in Lon- 
don, it was felt that her physical and dramatic powers 
were great, but lowered by her narrow resources as an 
artist. Hence her opening of the opera was almost a 
failure; and it was only as she reached the fourth act 
that she put forth her claims, and roused the audience to 
an excitement that carried her in triumph to the close. 

Madame Anna Bishop. — A more healthful evidence 
of a sound musical taste is perhaps to be detected in 
the opening of Tripler Hall (which is said to be the 
first concert-room in the union), for the performance of 
sacred and classical music. It has commenced its 
career under the direction of Mr. Bochsa and Madame 
Anna Bishop, who propose a series of concerts that shall 
last through the winter, to be supported by the talents of 
Messrs. Seguin and Manvers, together with an efficient 
orchestra, and a powerful chorus ; and we are happy to 
record that an attempt so deserving of public support, 
has been signally marked by it. Its success being 
sufficient to establish this resource among the city's 
attractions. 

The space we have given to the entertainments of the 
first city of the union, leaves us only to speak of others in 
the following items : — 

At the Howard Athenmmi, of Boston, (which appears 
to be at present its principal theatre), a Mr. Fervoro, of 
American reputation, has been performing with Miss 
Davenport, formerly of London. 

At Richmond, Virginia, Mr. Charles Kemble Mason 
is the principal attraction. 

The St. Charles Theatre, New Orleans, was about to 
open with Mrs. Farren (of native repute), as its heroine, 
whilst the thriving soil of California is to be enriched 
by a company under the direction of Mr. Charles Thorn. 

Mr. George Vandenhoffwas giving readings throughout 
the union, and Mr. and Mrs. James Wallack, jun., 
were about to embark for England, to make their ap- 
pearance at the Haymarket. 



CONTINENTAL. 

Much as we may deplore, we cannot question the fact, 
that Music is at this moment the ruling passion of the 
continent; and that the Drama, both as an art and as 
a medium of poetry, is comparatively neglected. In 
Italy and Spain we should expect this, of course ; and, 
to a certain extent, in France, quivering, as she is still, 
under a new form of government, and burning as ever 
with military passion. A sensuous condition requires sen- 
suous appeals : but that Germany — the calm, philoso- 
phical Germany — the land of mental analysis — of scien- 
tific research— the soil of Schiller and Goethe — of Grill- 
parzer and Raupach — should cease to honour an art 
which it has embodied so grandly — should have no new 
plays to boast of, and no triumphs to record, whether of 
authors or actors, seems to us a very melancholy and 
disheartening fact, and only to be explained by its revo- 
lutionary condition, the feverish excitement of which is 
very capable of being moved or allayed by fine music, 
but is wholly wanting in that spirit of philosophic com- 
posure which is required for an art that reveals the 
workings of mind as well as of sympathy. 
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Such being the case, our duty is narrowed to the task 
of simply detailing the chief features which characterize 
at present the continental world of music. 

Paris. — Here the Italian Opera has opened, under the 
direction of Mr. Lumley (who intends to combine it with 
that of London), and who, by his spirit and liberality, 
has at length overcome the opposition of the friends of 
Signor Ronconi. Madame Sontag has commenced the 
season with a brilliant debut in Norma, and is supported 
by the great talents of Lablache, Colletti, Gardoni, &c. 
Various novelties are promised in the course of the 
season ; and among others, La Tempesta, with which we 
have been favoured in London. At the Grand Opera, 
Viardot, the grandest of lyric tragediennes, has renewed 
the excitement of her wonderful Fides; and Auber is on 
the eve of producing his new opera of I? Enfant Pro- 
digue. 

Madrid. — Here a new Opera-house is about to open 
under the immediate patronage of the Queen, where a 
new opera is to be produced by Signor Arrietta, entitled 
the Conquest of Granada, and which will enlist in its sup- 
port the great talents of Alboni and Ronconi. 

Vienna. — The Huguenots has been revived in this 
city with the utmost enthusiasm, whilst the Matrimonio 
Segreto has been almost a failure. 

Berlin. — At the Kosnigstadt theatre, a new opera is 
announced, the music by E. Souppee, and the rehearsals 
of M. Flotow's new work, La Grande Duchesse, are pro- 
ceeding with activity, the words by Mademoiselle Birch 



Pffeiffer, whilst Balfe's Bohemian Girl has obtained but 
partial successs. 

Munich. — Here and at Augsburg,' Le Prophete is the 
sole attraction, which was to be given also at Berlin, with 
Mademoiselle Heinfetter in the heroine. 

Hamburg. — Barbiere's new opera, which has been so 
long in preparation, entitled Christophe Colomb, has 
just been brought out in this city, and with the greatest 
success. 

Antwerp.— A grand opera, by M. Gregoire, entitled 
Marguerite d'Austriche, is about to be produced here. 

Milan. — La Scala, owing to the offer of Marshal 
Radetzsky to come to the aid of the establishment with 
military subscriptions, at which the citizens resolved not 
to enter the house, has been compelled to close its doors. 

Naples. — Mercadante's opera, La Schiva-Sarasena, 
originally brought out at Milan, has been produced at 
this city, and failed. 

Meyerbeer. — This great composer has just received the 
insigna of the imperial order of Francis Joseph of 
Austria. 

Spontini. — This celebrated maestro has been received 
with distinguished honours at his native town of J azi, in 
the straits of Ancona. 

Ole Bull. — This great violinist intends proceeding to 
Asia, via Sweden, Russia, and Turkey. 

The late Herr Strauss. — A notice of his life has ap- 
peared at Vienna, under the strange title of Peregrinations 
Musicales de Jean Strauss, a travers la vie. 




Novello's Glee Hive. London : J. Alfred 

Novello, 1850. 

This publication contains some of the best old Glees and 
Madrigals, simplified from the original score for those 
not conversant with the tenor and alto clefs. This is a 
great boon to the public, making part-reading com- 
paratively easy. In truth, at all times, in music of this 
description, the bass and treble clefs are quite difficult 
enough to contend with. It is an omission, surely, not 
to have had the time indicated at the commencement of 
each Glee, for it ought to have been remembered it is 
not every one who is possessed of a Metronome. The 
price varies according to the length of each number, at 
the rate of a half-penny a page, a circumstance doubt- 
less which will tend to secure the success of this peri- 
odical with the public. 

Novello's Part Song-Book. London : J. Alfred 

Novello, 1850. 

We have looked over these numbers, and find very 
little to commend. As the last is the best, we hope 
they may improve. This last is the Fairy Song, by 
Sir Henry Bishop, for four soprano voices, — a light and 
graceful melody, in two-four time, but which requires 
very correct singing to be at all effective. The har- 
monies, though necessarily cramped, are nevertheless 
judiciously managed to the end. Next in excellence, 
though anterior in point of publication, is Mr. Benedict's 
" Wreath," and Mr. G. A. Macfarren's Shakspere's 
Song, — " When icicles." In the former, the melody, 
though neither striking nor original, flows on pleasingly 
to its termination. The latter song has more pretension, 
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\ and it is evident the composer remembered how Purcell 
\ has treated these subjects. For the rest, it is mere 
I "leather and prunella." Many of the words of the 
> songs are wholly unsuited to musical expression. For 
example — 

" All among the barley, 

Who would not be blythe, 
When the free and happy barley 
Is smiling on the scythe !" 

This " smiling barley " appears to have been a prize 
Glee, par excellence. The freedom of poor barley with 
his toes rooted in the ground, is only to be equalled by 
his ridiculous happiness at the prospect of being cut 
down. 

The " Jolly Cricket Ball," by Mr. E. G. Monk, gives 
us another exquisite specimen of verse — • 

" The jolly cricket ball is the ball that wins the battle, 
The cannon he may roar, and the little musket rattle ; 
But let them say both what they will, the cricket ball shall 
meet 'em, 

And give 'em but fair field and no favour, and he'll beat 'em." 

We could multiply instances of this felicitous school 
of poetry, for there is a " Song of the Railroads," be- 
sides " Boating Songs," and " Fishermen's Songs," and 
another " Cricketer's Song," and " The Countryman's 
Song," the music of which is all upon a par with the 
words. One of the songs has the word la, la, la, &c, 
fal, lal, la, &c, repeated hundreds, we might almost say, 
thousands of times. There are some reprints from old 
Glees, but their age does not redeem their sad defi- 
ciencies in all other respects. As in the Glee-Hive, so 
the time in which these " Part Songs " are to be sung, is 
not once indicated — an innovation not for the better. 
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REPLY TO SOME CLERICAL ATTACKS LATELY MADE ON THE DRAMA AND 

ME STAGE. 

In our last number appealed a reply to the rabid peroration lately entered into by the Rev. 
Mr. Close, against the Drama and tHe Stage. 

We intended to have left this ; pompous and ill-constructed exordium to the oblivion it 
Courted ! but, for a reason that follows, we add a word or two more. Its deliverer is an 
evangelical " lion," in a once highly aristocratic, and now, passe, market-town famous mostly 
for its detestable mineral-waters, for its theatre, assemblies, fops, fiddlers, and frivolities, fast 
becoming furiously religious— reminding one of a haggard woman of fashion, whose " fresh 
blood" hath long " left her ; cheeks/* rouge supplying the want— one whose sole religion was 
once love ! and that by no means platonic; but who is now becoming devotional, because she 
hath long since ceased to be attractive. Devoted to controversial " meetings/' where they listen 
to a "star" of immense evangelical magnitude, they wage' a raging war, in concert, against 
dramatic poetry, and more especially the English stage. 

Be it so* Chacun a son gout, and welcome. 

We intended, we repeat, to have left the lecturer as he was; but as our attention has again 
been drawn to the subject by a far more legitimate and dignified attack,* or rather argument 
made in a manner worthy of a gentleman, a scholar, and a divine; we consequently include* 
in our reply, the gladiator who assumed to' himself the right of lecturing men upon the 
creations of the intellect, and of condemning those magnificent — yea, imperial structures, that 
his barrenness could not compass ; ; in fine> of talking about things regarding which he was 
confessedly in the dark. 

From the Rev. Mr. Close we will not receive anything in the shape of lecture anent 
either Drama or the Stage. His ignorance is his protection. Boanerges may utter loudly 
out his anathema against the true and the beautiful; and much good may it do his lungs. 
He is welcome, in the most elegant phrases he please, to discourse about matters irrelevant 
to the subject ; as, par example , the early drama, a very favourite expression, which denotes a 
profundity in Egyptian mysteries known only to devotees of Isis. He may lug in by the heels, 



* Leisure Hours in a Country Parsonage, by the Rev. J. K. Robinson. M'Glashan, Dublin. 
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like so many Achilles', Greek and Roman plays,, the Athenian theatre and the Colosseum, 
Euripides and Terence, iEschylus and Plautus, Aristophanes and the Saturnalia — the incon- 
gruity does not matter one whit, and the more the merrier. We say he may do all this, and 
then, like a clumsy behemoth, a lively young hobbedy-hoyish hippopotamus, come floundering 
down upon the English drama, and with his sieve try to extinguish the great naming sun. 
John Yandenhoff and his accomplished daughter, have done something to illustrate the grand 
old Greek tragedy (which had this individual witnessed, he would have spoken otherwise) ; but 
they could not do all. Transcripts of the antique we have; but they are only torsos and 
glorious heads — fragments of majestic limbs where beauty yet lingers — ruins of once wondrous 
groups — the perfect living thing we have not. Prometheus is yet on the Caucasus — Troy 
still in flames — Agamemnon in his bath — the Persians stay yet at Salamis. Seeing, then, that 
stupendous path occupied, our own Shakspere struck out another as mighty — left the more 
physical, and grasped daringly at the immaterial world. The Rev. Mr. Close is going to cut 
out a way through this Simplon, is he? Let him do it, and we will follow him the whole 
chain of his victories. 

The Rev. J. K. Robinson belongs to the severest school of evangelism, but as we have 
an ahhorrence of asceticism, and repudiate the whole Sabbatarian gang, one and all, we are not 
like to agree with him, if only for that reason. 

We respect the prejudices of an honest man. If he speak at all in sincerity of heart 
and soul, let us rather have it ex cathedra, like one authorised to do so, than apologetically, 
as if honours were " thrust upon him." A man must have more than mere pretension, before 
he attacks that pillared edifice to which the noblest efforts of the human soul have been 
bent ; and, as in the Leisure Hours of a Country Parsonage, the writer does speak so, with him 
we shall temperately and courteously remonstrate. 

The question of the " morality" of the Drama and the Stage, has always been an open 
one, able defenders being found against antagonists not to be despised. If there was any 
class or profession in life free from the taint of vitiation, there would be reason in pointing out 
that class as an example to be followed. The man who has never been to the theatre — 
who has never read the Greek tragedy, the Roman comedy, or the English play— is no more 
intact from immorality and crime, than he who has crammed himself up to the throat with 
the depravities, which we admit are to be met with in isolated instances in the writings of 
some known, and some less known, dramatists. To say that we must be corrupted before 
we are sinful, is to be guilty of a solecism ; and to assert that a man is acted upon by that 
which is objectionable — in Beaumont and Fletcher, for instance, whose pages are full enough 
of such matter — to add, also, that such a man ignores the vast amount of moral beauties, 
with which their pag<3S are saturated, is more a proof of the man's innate tendency to vice, 
than convincing of the deleterious effect of the " immoral" portion of the drama. We disavow, 
totally, the low, the vicious tendency of that melodramatic class of theatrical dens which will 
exist in all large towns; we ignore them and their pernicious effect, totally. As well say 
that speculative trade creates forgers and pickpockets, or that a police provoke burglaries, as 
refer the perpetuation of vice to the Drama or the Stage. 

As Omar, the caliph, asserted that there was but one book, the Koran ; so, many men 
— good men, religious, high-minded men, with spotless reputations— have insisted, that for 
every moral and intellectual purpose, to the Bible should only be added Shakspere, and while 
we speak with all reverence of the sacred book, we have not yet been convinced that we should 
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not thoroughly coincide in this opinion. We are perfectly aware that we are arguing with 
a man who is as certain that he is in the rights as we are convinced that our grounds of right are 
equally tenable. We know that neither side will make a convert ; but we will utter our protest. 
The author says that, — 

" It is a remarkable fact, that in no country, with the exception, perhaps, of Greece, has a spirit of indecency 
and profligacy been so tolerated on the stage as in England ; and it is a curious circumstance that the English, who 
far surpass the French in morality and virtue, should have permitted so much greater freedom in their dramatic 
representations. The French writers, as might be expected, do not fail to pique themselves on the superiority of 
the moral tone of their comedy to that of their graver neighbours." 

To this we reply, that the age — every age created its profligacy, which had its peculiarity 
too ; and that the church, the state, and the people combined together, indirectly, to encourage 
the profligate writers of the second Charles' time. We admit that there is freedom — yea, licen- 
tiousness in the writers of the Elizabethan era ; but was not this freedom the tolerated style even 
of conversation and of polished intercourse? Did not moralists speak in this undisguised 
language, and divines preach rude truths from the pulpit? Was it not the effect of a transition 
from the primitive life and simple phraseology of our forefathers, to the refinement that was 
advancing — nay, that indeed loftily overpowered these reprehensible latitudes of language ? That 
which was uttered in rude language then, had no rude meaning — the double entendre was not 
known. " Because we are virtuous/' shall we refuse them "the cakes and ale they enjoyed?" 
We ask Mr. Robinson if the plays he so rightly condemns are on our stage nam? Are vices, 
intrigues, profligacy of any kind the characteristic of the modern drama ? We appeal to the 
writings of Knowles, Eulwer, Griffin, Marston, Douglas J errold — to a host of fine writers — men 
of undeniable genius. Do we perform the plays of Vanbrugh, Etheredge, Congreve, &c, &c. ? 
The reply — a decided negative— will prove that Mr. Robinson is precipitate in his charge. 

Further on he says — 

" It has been asserted that much has been done to remove this national stain ; and it has been a kind of a fashion 
to pronounce the stage a school of morals. Woe be to that country which is content to derive its morals from such 
a source as the stage." 

We say — " Woe be to that country, too, which is taught its morals from the colleges of 
Cambridge and Oxford!" And this by way of retort — not argument. The instances proving 
that these places, by their ill-management (the stage, too, is ill-managed, and very ill-managed 
indeed ; but that is not its fault : and it has an enlightened public to supervise it, and to cry 
" Fie on't," when morality is outraged) , are the nurseries of debauchery, extravagance, and 
crime — yes, crime ! — their wine-parties and private orgies are like transcripts taken from the 
hard, polluted pictures drawn by Petronius or Juvenal — these are so numerous, we repeat, that 
we have only to retort the cry of "Woe !" and to add, by the way, that for all this, we do not 
either intend that writer or actor shall become a " prophet in the wilderness" to mankind. Will 
you talk of noble exceptions ? Be it so. In that case, we will give you man for man, and throw 
a few in. What sermons are nobler than passages from Webster, Shakspere, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Ben Jonson, &c. — not for words, poetry, or harmonies of language — no ; but for pith 
and meaning — for lofty, religious, moral, and heroic precepts and doctrine — for sound, funda- 
mental principles. The man who declares that his morals have been ruined by the drama or the 
stage, never had morals that would have saved him had he lived like Simon Stylites. Such 
a " barren rascal" would have baffled the care of an angel put in charge over him. He was not 
worth saving. 
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REPLY TO SOME CLEEICAL ATTACKS ON THE DRAMA AND THE STAQE. 
We find that the author concedes— 

" That Garrick did much to reclaim the stage, to purify it, and throw off the horrid mass of putrefaction that 
had been allowed to accumulate about it, it is willingly acknowledged; but, perhaps, it will be found that much 
remained, and still remains, to be done. That Augean stable has had but a partial cleansing ; the very structure of 
it does not admit of a thorough purification." 

Garrick did but little indeed to purify the morals of the stage, compared with what has 
been done since his time. A man, the most eminent in his profession at this day — Mr. Mac- 
ready — did infinitely more in every way. He sought to purify it within and without. The 
accessories of vice were banished ; as a lofty -minded man repudiates the degrading attractions 
that might have influenced the success of a theatre at one time. We regret that his example has 
not been followed by another management, equally influential — perhaps more so : but that the 
drama, the play, or the stage had aught to do with it, would be as ridiculous as it is false. No 
man's wife or daughter should be subjected to the contact of immodesty in the lobbies of a 
theatre ; and we, too, most strongly condemn this toleration : but the drama has nothing 
to do with them. 

Again he adds, that— 

" The applauses of the great are frequently very far from fixing the stamp of truth and desert on the causes 
they advocate, or the pursuits to which they give the sanction of their rank and influence. It should ever be 
remembered that, in the example of the great, there is no guarantee for the safety and innocence ©f imitation i if 
this should be admitted, every vice under the sun would from time to time be sanctioned." 

The first part of the sentence requires no dissent. Every man's standard of taste, taken 
in an isolated sense, is certain to involve an absurdity of some kind. A mass of rubbish, 
entiled Quid pro Quo, was accepted by the " great/* and a most equivocal comedy, called London 
Assurance, was by the u select" voted good. They were short-lived, however, the prosiest of 
judgments killed them, for the general laughed to scorn those things which the particular had 
complacently pronounced to be pictures of " life" — expositions of the standard of English taste, 
sentiment, manners, and all those et cceteras which constitute what is called a representative 
play or comedy. In condemnation of such things, we join with the author, with whom we are 
otherwise at issue. 

It is the peculiarity of every civilized nation, that it seeks always to express its mental altitude 
through the medium of poetry ; and as the most facile channel, and vivid picturing has in every 
way a tendency towards the dramatic form— the dialogue, with its wit, smartness, wrath, or 
grandeur, according to the personages holding it, being a drama in itself — it is no marvel, if we 
come at last to view this peculiar mode of exhibiting human life under the influence of its various 
passions, good and bad, as a source not only of amusement but of instruction and refinement. 
The Drama is indestructible ; it may be debased, degraded, and trampled down to the last possible 
limits of existence, but it cannot be killed. We say it may be degraded, though we even ques- 
tion that very much indeed. Until we have weightier arguments to deter us than those of dog- 
matism and prejudice, we will continue to regard the Drama and the Stage as among the conser- 
vative institutions of the country. 

In conclusion, leaving Shakspere and his brotherhood out of the question, for our 
Melesegenes must not be rudely handled, polemically, or otherwise doubtfully, let us ask Mr. 
Robinson, what amount of immorality is to be discovered in the writings of Milman, Talfourd, 
"White, Bell, &c, ad infinitum. We cannot conceive the millionth part of the probability of a 
reply. Even Byron's lax muse was stripped of its latitude by the dignity of the tragic muse. 
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MBS. WABNEB. 

Miss Mary Httddabt, now Mrs. Warner, is a native of Manchester, but of Irish parentage. Her 
father was a partner in the firm of Jenkins, - Huddart, and Go., wholesale chemists, in Dublin, of which 
city he was the common councilman, and his partner, Mr. Jenkins, was the mayor. Her mother's 
maiden name was Miss Ann Gough, the daughter of a gentleman of property in Limerick. Of Mrs. 
Warner's family, many are in the church : her uncle, the Bev. Thomas Huddart, having been one of the 
chief ornaments of the Irish protestant establishment in Dublin. Her father embraced the theatrical 
profession late in life, resigning for its precarious honours a lucrative share in business. 

At the early age of fifteen, Miss Huddart was engaged by Mr. Brunton, the manager of the Ply- 
mouth, Exeter, Bristol, and Birmingham theatres. At the first-named theatre, the young lady was 
noticed by Mr. Macready, and played even at that early age the part of Lady Macbeth to the noble 
Thane of the rising tragedian. Miss Huddart then went to Dublin, where she was engaged by Mr. 
Calcraft, and became speedily a public favourite ; playing during the summer seasons in Liverpool and 
Manchester, and the principal towns in Ireland. 

Miss Huddart first appeared at Drury-lane under the management of Mr. Alexander Lee and 
Captain Polhill. Having returned to the provinces, she reappeared in 1836, under the direction of 
Mr. Bunn, where she performed, with Mr. Eorrest, the characters of Lady Macbeth, Emilia, and others. 

In the same year, also, Miss Huddart appeared in an original character— Marian, in Mr. Sheridan 
Knowles's new play of the Wrecker's Daughter. The play itself was not very successful ; but it had 
nevertheless secured a triumph for its chief representative. 

Miss Huddart' s next engagement was at the Haymarket, where she appeared as Evadne in the 
Bridal, and at once established herself as an extraordinary artist by her surprising victory over one of 
the most difficult characters in the whole range of the drama. At the end of this season she married. 

In October of the same year Mrs. Warner was engaged by Mr. Macready for Covent 0-arden. Here 
she was to have performed the character in Mr. Serjeant Talfourd's Athenian Captive; but was prevented 
by indisposition. . The design, however, was shortly afterwards carried out at the Haymarket. 

Beturning to Govent Garden, Mrs, Warner remained with Mr. Macready until the end of his 
management: then, engaged by Mr. Webster, continued on the Haymarket stage for two seasons. 

On Mr. Macready' s undertaking Drury Lane, he re-engaged Mrs. Warner, who divided with Miss 
Eaucit the principal heroines of the Shaksperian drama. The matronly and dignified were generally 
confided to the former, and the more pathetic and juvenile given to the latter. 

In the year 1844, Mrs. Warner undertook, in conjunction with Messrs. Phelps and Greenwood, the 
management of Sadler's Wells theatre. The experiment was altogether indebted to this lady's energy 
for its starting-point ; and its inaugurating evening, the 27th of May, derived much and well-accredited 
prestige from the Lady Macbeth of an actress so distinguished, and whose name had been in the public 
mind associated with her career. No other performer had until very recently the slightest pretension to 
the Siddonian crown ; — and this was now worn by the managress of a suburban theatre. A new sera of 
the stage dates from this memorable evening. 

In the course of the same season, Mrs. Warner performed Gertrude in Hamlet, and the remarkable and 
difficult role of Evadne in the Bridal, in which, as we have before remarked, she had already realized a 
signal triumph. To this succeeded her Constance in King John, a powerful performance, and full of splendid 
points. On the restoration of Richard the Third " from the Shaksperian text," Mrs. Warner enacted 
Margaret of Anjou. The crimes, the sufferings, the bereavements of long-contending factions, have 
sublimed this wonderful character into an image, as it were, of Bate — or at least into a mystery and a 
symbol, embodying the spirit of fearful strife, with whose, like fearful issues, the tragedy itself is dealing. 
No living actress had more capacity of performing such a role than Mrs. Warner, and she threw into it all 
her resources, both physical and artistic, with astonishing effect. In December of the same year, The 
Winter's Tale was performed ; when Mrs. Warner, by the majesty and beauty of her person, produced 
such an impression in the statue scene, that the public crowded to the theatre night after night, up to the 
very end of the season, to witness her Hermione. 



MES. WAENEE. 



So far Mr. Phelps and Mrs. "Warner had gone on successfully together : — but thenceforth they were 
destined to pursue separate paths. That this division took place, whatever might be the reason, is a cir- 
cumstance to be ever regretted. Our next acquaintance with Mrs. "Warner is at the Marylebone 
Theatre, the management of which was undertaken by this lady in 1847, and was conducted by her 
with unexampled spirit. It opened on the 30th of September, with The Winter's Tale, produced with so 
much splendour of costume and pictorial embellishment, and with such minute attention to the mise en 
scene, that in connexion with the decorations of the house, then newly repaired and always a handsome 
theatre, great hope was entertained that, by her exertions, Mrs. Warner would create a dramatic taste in 
a new neighbourhood, and justify, by a novel and successful experiment, the intentions of the legislature 
in having liberated the stage. 

In conducting this establishment, Mrs. Warner had an opportunity of shewing that she possessed 
greater variety of characterization than she had previously exhibited. She ventured upon the higher 
range of comedy as well as tragedy, appearing as Julia in the Hunchback ; as Lady Teazle in The School 
for Scandal ; as Mrs Oakley in The Jealous Wife, and as Lady Townley in The Provoked Husband. 

In November of the same year, Mrs. Warner made a bold step in the revival of Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Scornful Lady, slightly altered, and cleverly adapted by Mr. Serle. The manner in which the 
revival was achieved exceeded, in effect and sterling effort, all previous examples. " There is," says the 
Athenceum of the day, speaking of this occurrence, "there is, in all Mrs. Warner has attempted, a nobility 
of purpose that renders her theatre an object of peculiar interest to the true lover of the drama. Eor 
the most part, she does the right thing, without undue concession to popular prejudice. She feels that 
she has to create a taste in the neighbourhood which she has chosen — that the task of her management 
is, in reality, to found a local institution for the proper education of a theatrical audience. In this 
attempt, we could not help observing, for the last few weeks, that it would be necessary for her to break 
up new ground ; and accordingly we welcomed, with genuine pleasure, the promise of the present revival. 
A goodly assemblage of literary men, artists, and critics, crowded the boxes on the occasion, showing 
the kind of expectation that had been excited. The expectation was more than satisfied. In reviving the 
picture which the comedy presents, of the manners of the reign of James the Eirst, the management 
has produced an ensemble not more remarkable for its correctness than for its beauty. Costume, 
scenery, appointments, exhibit to the life the dresses and the dwellings of the period. In a small bill, 
circulated among the audience, we find the credit of the first attributed to Colonel Charles Hamilton 
Smith, whose antiquarian drawings have been followed. The scenes are compiled from historical 
sources. Among the latter may be distinguished the hall conducting to the grand staircase of an aristo- 
cratic mansion, with the gallery leading to various apartments, and the lodging-room, or guests' principal 
chamber and ante-room, both in the house of the Lady — the bachelor's entry-room, in the house of the 
elder Loveless- — and a truly magnificent scene, representing the Lady's parlour, with its chimney-piece 
from Italy, of Carrara marble, articles of vertii then in use among the rich and tasteful — such as early 
China vases, clocks, and the then novel luxury of small carpets — all made to harmonize with the archi- 
tectural style of the apartments." 

The piece was worthy of its expensive accessories ; and Mrs. Warner's performance of the Lady 
herself, was characterized by much comic vis and variety, and great power of characteristic delineation. 

In the course of the next year (1848), Mrs. Warner re-appeared in her original character of the 
Wrecker's Daughter. In the trance scene — in which the truth, hid from the heroine in her waking 
condition, is, as it were, miraculously revealed, thereby bringing confusion on the great criminal of the 
drama — Mrs. Warner was original, efficient, and grand. 

In April of the same year, Mrs. Warner ventured on another elaborate revival from Beaumont and 
Eletcher — the Double Marriage, also adapted by Mr. Serle, which was produced on the most costly 
scale of decoration, and with decided effect. 

With the season concluded Mrs. Warner's management of this theatre. Mr. Macready illustrated 
with his presence and acting her retiring weeks. 

Having pursued this highly honourable career as manager, and given undoubtedly a fresh impetus 
and tone to legitimate dramatic performances, highly advantageous to the cause of good acting and good 
writing, Mrs. Warner was again restored to the general stage as an actress and an artist of the highest 
claims. These she has since well maintained, both in the provinces and at the Haymarket, where she 
has been uniformly engaged with Mr. Macready to undertake the principal female characters in company 
with his masterly impersonations. The farewell performances of this great actor derive a lustre from the 
presence of Mrs. Warner in the scene. 

The genius of Mrs. Warner is eminently tragic, and in particular suited for the severe and majestic. 
Beautiful of person, and formed in one of nature's grand moulds, she is specially fitted for the great 
characters of the drama. She looks them without effort, and rises frequently into the passion of the 
loftiest parts with a genuine inspiration. 

In private life, Mrs. Warner has ever maintained an irreproachable rank as a daughter, a wife, and a 
mother. She has always been distinguished for the propriety of her conduct and the purity of her repu- 
tation. The public estimation in which she is held on the stage, is but, as it were, an echo of that deeper 
esteem which renders her domestic life as honourable as it is happy. 
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MEASTJEE FOE MEASURE. 

Haste still pays haste, and leisure answers leisure ; 

Like doth quit like, and Measure still for Meas cjre. 

THE principal incident in this play, the infamous conduct of Angelo, has been related of a variety 
of persons in different ages ; but the primary source of the plot adopted by Shakspere is found in 
the novels of Cinthio, Hecatommithi, 1565, v. 8. In the novel of that writer, Juriste, governor of 
Inspruck, a man renowned for wisdom and justice, sentenced a youth named Lodovico to death for 
violation. Epitia, sister of Lodovico, a virgin of exquisite beauty and highly accomplished, deeply 
loved her brother, and determined to attempt his deliverance. Kneeling in tears before the feet of 
Juriste, and pleading her brother's cause with pathetic eloquence, her graceful beauty, rendered 
still more attractive by her position, enraptured the stern judge, who had previously laughed to 
scorn the power of love. In the success of tumultuous passion, he makes the same proposal to her 
which Angelo does to Isabella. It is rejected with indignation, but Epitia is not proof against the 
tears and entreaty of her brother, and reluctantly yields to the wishes of Juriste under the solemn 
promise of marriage. What was her agony, then, to find that his vows were forgotten, and that 
Lodovico was executed, notwithstanding the sacrifice she had made. She appeals to the emperor of 
the Bomans, before whom Juriste is convicted, compelled to marry her, and then sentenced to 
death. Epitia now sues for her husband's life; forgets her wrongs in her character as a wife; and, 
having obtained her prayer, continues the faithful partner of Juriste, who, on his part, is supposed 
to be reformed by her unexampled virtue and generosity. 

It may readily be supposed that a tale like this, though not well suited to a very refined age, would 
be likely to attract the attention of our early dramatists as containing the material for much effective 
situation. "We accordingly find that as early as 1578, Greorge Whetstone published a drama founded 
on Cinthio' s tale, under the quaint title of, The right excellent and famous History e of Promos and 
Cassandra, divided into Gommical Discourses : In the fyrste Parte is showne the wisufferahle abuse of a 
lewde Magistrate, the vertuous behaviours of a chaste Ladye, the uncontrowled leawdeness of a favoured 
Gurtisan, and the undeserved Estimation of a pernicious Parasyte : In the second Parte is discoursed the 
perfect Magnanimitye of a noble Kinge, in checking Vice and favouringe Vertue : Wherein is showne 
the Buyne and Overthrowe of dishonest Practises, with the Advauncement of upright Dealing. The 
following argument prefixed to this play will enable the reader to discover how far Shakspere has 
deviated from Whetstone's plot : — • 

In the Cytie of Julio (sometime under the dominion of Corvinus, King of Hungarie and Boemia) there was a law, that what 
man so ever committed Adultery, should lose his head, and the woman offender should weare some disguised apparell, during her life, 
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to make her infamouslye noted. This severe lawe, by the favour of some mercifull magistrate, became little regarded, untill the time 
of Lord Promos auctority : who, convicting a yong Gentleman named Andrugio of incontinency, condemned both him, and his 
minion, to the execution of this statute. Andrugio had a very vertuous and beawtiful Gentlewoman to his Sister, named Cassandra : 
Cassandra, to enlarge her brothers life, submitted an humble petition to the Lord Promos : Promos regarding her good behaviours, 
and fantasying her great beawtie, was much delighted with the sweete order of her talke : and doying good, that evil might come 
thereof, for a time he repryved her brother : but, wicked man, tourning his liking unto unlawfull lust, he set downe the spoile of 
her honour raunsome for her Brothers life : chaste Cassandra, abhorring both him and his sute, by no persuasion would yeald to this 
raunsome. But, in fine, wonne with the importunitye of her Brother (pleading for life), upon these conditions she agreed e to 
Promos. First that he should pardon her brother, and after marry her. Promos as feareless in promisse, as carelesse in performance, 
with sollemne vowe, sygned her conditions : but worse then any Infydel, his will satisfyed, he performed neither the one nor the 
other : for to keepe his aucthoritye, unspotted with favour, and to prevent Cassandrae's clamors, he commaunded the Gayler secretly 
to present Cassandra with her brother's headL The Gayler^ [idubned] witn the outcryeg of Andrugio, abhorrying Promos lewdenes, 
by the providence of God, provyded thus for ills safety. He presented Cassandra with a felons head newlie executed, who (being 
mangled, knew it not from her brother's, by the Gaylor, who was set at libertie) was so agreeved at this trecherye, that at the pointe 
to kyl herselfe, she spared that stroke to be avenged of Promos. And, devisyng a way, she concluded to make her fortunes knowne 
unto the kynge. She (executinge this resolution) was so highly favoured of the king, that forthwith he hasted to do justice on 
Promos : whose judgment was, to marrye Cassandra, to repaire her erased honour : which donne, for his hainous offence he should 
lose his head. This marryage solempnised, Cassandra, tyed in the greatest bondes of affection to her husband, became an earnest 
suter for his life : the kinge (tendringe the generall benefit of the common weale^ before her special case, although he favoured her 
much) would not graunt her sute. Andrugio (disguised amonge the company) sorrowing the griefe of his sister, bewrayde his 
safetye, and craved pardon. The kinge, to renowne the vertues of Cassandra, pardoned both him and Promos. The circumstances 
of this rare Historye, in action lyvelye foloweth. 



Whetstone gave a prose version of the story in his Heptameron, 1582, in a marginal note to which 
he informs us that the play above-mentioned had not then been " presented upon the stage." The 
drama of Promos and Cassancfo*a is unquestionably the immediate source of Shakspere's play, the devia- 
tions of "Whetstone from Cinthio's having been adopted by the great dramatist. The youth is not 
condemned for the greater crime, but for incontinency after solemn affiance ; and the culprit is saved 
from execution by the substitution of another head. Shakspere's grand improvement is the introduction 
of Mariana, whose part in the scene so infinitely purifies the tale. Some of the minor portions of the 
bye-play in Measure for Measure, and those the most distasteful to modern ears, were suggested by 
scenes in Promos and Cassandra. I will give an extract from the latter play, the scene corresponding 
to the affecting interview between Isabella and Claudioj which will suffice to show the nature of the 
slender materials worked into beauty by the haiid of Shakspere :— 



Andrugio. My Cassandra what newes, good sister showe. 

Cassandra, All thinges conclude thy death, Andrugio : 
Prepare thyselfe, to hope it ware in vaine. 

Andrugio. My death ! alas, what raysed this new disdayne ? 

Cassandra. Not Justice zeale iri wicked Promos sure. 

Andrugio. Sweete, shew the cause I must this doome indure. 

Cassandra. If thou dost live, I must my honor lose. 
Thy raunsome is, to Promos fleshly wyll 
That I do yielde : than which I rather chose 
With torments sharpe myself e he first should kyll.- 
Thus am I bent : thou seest thy death at hand : 
O would my life would satisfie his yre, 
Cassandra then would cancell soohe thy band ! 

Andrugio. And may it be a judge of his account 
Can spot his minde with lawles love or lust ? 
But more, may he doome any fault with death, 
"When iii such faute he findes himselfe unjust ? 
Syster, that wise men love we often see, 
And where love rules, gainst thornes doth reason spurne : 
But who so loves, if he rejected be, 
His passing love to peevish hate will turne. 
Deare sister then note how my fortune stands : 
That Promos love, the like is oft in use ; 
And sith he crave this kindnesse at your hands, 
Think this, if you his pleasure do refuse, 
T, in his rage (poor wretch) shall sing Peccavi. 
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Here are two evyls, the best harde to digest ; 
But whereas things are driven unto necessity, 
There are we byd* of both evyls choose the least. 

Cassandra. And of these evils the least, I hold, is death 
To shun whose dart we can no meane devise ; 
Yet honor lives when death hath done his worst : 
Thus fame then lyfe is of farre more comprise. 

Andrugio. Nay, Cassandra, if thou thy selfe submit, 
To save my life, to Promos fleashly wyll, 
Justice wyll say thou dost no cryme coihmit, 
For in forst faultes is no intent of yll. 

Cassandra. How so th' intent is construed in offence, 
The Proverbe saies thattehrie good turnes lye dead, 
And one yll deede' tenne tymes beyond pretence 
By envious tongues, report abrode doth spread. 
Andrugio, so my fame shall vallewed bee ; 
Dispite will blase my crime, bttt not the cause ; 
And thus, although I fayne would set thee free, 
Poor wench, I feare the grype of slauhder's pawes. 

Andrugio. Nay sweete sister, more slaunder would infame 
Your spotles lyfe to reave your brother's breath, 
"When you have power for to enlarge the same ; 
Once in your handes doth lye my life and death. 
"Way that I am the selfe-same flesh you are ; 
Thinke, I once gone, our house will goe to wrack : 
Knowe, forced faultes for slaunder neede not care : 
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Looke you for blame, if I guaile througn your lack. 

Consider well my great extremitie ; 

If otherwise this doome I could revoke, 

I would not spare for any jebardye 

To free thee, wench, from this same heavy yoke : 

But ah, I see else no way saves my life, 

And yet his hope may further thy consent ; 

He sayde, he maye percase make thee his wyfe, 

And 't is likelie lie cannot be content 

"With one night's joye : if love he after seekes ; 

And I discharg'd, if thou aloofe then be, 

Before he lose thy selfe that so he leekes, 

No doubt but he to marry age wyll agree. 



Cassandra. And shall I sticke to stoupe to Promos wyll, 
Since my brother injoyeth lyfe thereby? 
No, although it doth my credit kyll, 
Ere that he should, my selfe would chuse to dye. 
My Andrugio, take comfort in distresse, 
Cassandra is wonne thyraunsome great to paye • 
Such care she hath thy thraldome to releace 
As she consentes her honor for to slay. 
Farewell, I must my virgin's weedes forsake, 
And lyke a Page to Promos lewde repayre. '{Exit. 

Andrugio . My good. sister, to God I thee betake, 
To whome T .praye that comforte change thy care 



Mr. Skottowe has pointed out several similarities of sentiment in the old play and Measure for 
Measure. They are not, perhaps, extremely striking, but they show at all events the extent of the 
poet's obligations, which are about as great as those a sculptor owes to his block of marble. Mr. Collier 
considers that Shakspere was not indebted to "Whetstone for a single thought, nor for a casual 
expression, excepting as far as similarity of situation may be said to have necessarily occasioned corre- 
sponding states of feeling, and employment of language. But this opinion, is, I think, put somewhat 
too strongly. 

"We first hear of Measure for Measure as having been performed at court on December 26th, 1604. 
On the evening of that day, his Majesty's players acted it at "Whitehall. The original account-book 
preserved at the Audit Office, Somerset House, edited by Mr. P. Cunningham, records that Mr. Shaxberd 
{0 for another essay on the orthography of Shakspere !) was "the poet which mayd the plaie." The 
entry is as follows :• — " On St. Stivens night in the hall a play caled Mesur for Mesur." It was first 
printed in the folio of 1623, but with many errors. In the preparation of our text, I have had the 
advantage of comparing a copy with curious early MS. notes in the library of E. E,. Tunno, Esq., 
purchased by him at the sale of Mr. Dent's library, ii. 1270, for £65 2s. This valuable volume has 
supplied several important corrections, which have every appearance of genuineness. Sir W. Davenant, 
who wrote an alteration of the play entitled Law against Lovers, 1673, also made some useful emenda- 
tions. The alterations, however, in our text are not numerous ; and it will generally be found to be a 
faithful copy of the first edition. 

In the year 1700, an alteration of this comedy by Charles Crildon was published, under the title of 
Measure for Measure, or Beauty the lest Advocate, as it is Acted at the Theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields : 
written originally by Mr, Shaksjpear, and now very much altered, with additions of several entertainments 
of Musick, 4to. This performance is of very questionable merit, and the author has unfortunately not 
recorded any traditions relating to the original drama that might have been then current. In the course 
,of the prologue, he says : — 

Let neither dance nor musick be forgot, 
Nor scenes, no matter for the sense or plot : 
Such things we own in Shakspeftr's days might do. 
But then his audience did not judge like you. 

Malone was of opinion that in the speech of the Duke in Act i. Sc. 1, — 

I love the people, 

But do not like to stage me to their eyes : 
Though it do Avell, I do not relisTi well 
Their loud applause and aves vehement ; 
Nor do I think the man of safe discretion 
That does affect it — ■ 

there is an allusion to the great dislike of J ames I. to popular applause. Knowing that the piay was 
acted before that sovereign soon after his accession to the throne, it certainly is not impossible that an 
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apology of this kind for a reserve which does not appear to have well pleased the English public, would 
have been highly relished by the king. It might have been one of those 

— flights upon the river Thames, 
That so did take Eliza and our J ames. 

James had exhibited early in life a fondness for the u life removed." As early as the year 1586, he 
is thus described by a contemporary, — " Generally, he seemeth desirous of peace, as appeareth by his 
disposition and exercis ; viz., his great delight in hunting, his private delight in enditing poesies, and 
in one or both of these commonly he spendeth the day, when he hath no public thing to do ; his desire 
to withdraw himself from places of most access and company, to places of more solitude and repose, with 
very small retinue." A similar taste pervaded his movements after he had ascended the throne of Great 
Britain. " In his publick appearance," observes "Wilson, " especially in his sports, the accesses of the 
people made him so impatient, that he often dispersed them with frowns, that we may not say with 
curses." "We have something still more definite in the account which Sir Simonds D'Ewes gives of the 
king's conduct in his progress to Parliament in the year 1621,— -" In the king's short progress from 
"Whitehall to Westminster, these passages following were accounted somewhat remarkable ; Eirst, that 
he spake often and lovingly to the people, standing thick and three-fold on all sides to behold him, 
' God bless ye! God bless veV contrary to Ms former hasty and passionate custom, which often in Ms 
sudden distemper would Md a plague on such as fiock&d to see him : Secondly, that though the windows 
were filled with many great ladies as he rode along, yet that he spake to none of them but to the 
Marquis of Buckingham's mother and wife, who was the sole daughter and heiress of the Earl of 
Eutland : Thirdly, that he spake particularly and bowed to the Count of Gondomar, the Spanish 
ambassador ; and fourthly, that looking up to one window as he passed, full of gentlewomen or ladies in 

yellow bands, he cried out aloud, ' A take ye, are ye there ? ' at which being much ashamed, they all 

withdrew themselves suddenly from the window." This graphic account certainly confirms the possi- 
bility of Malone's conjecture, which, however, it is scarcely necessary to observe, is not founded on 
evidence. If it be admitted, another passage may be produced which also tends to the same conclusion, — 

and even so 

The general, subject to a well-wish'd Mng, 
Quit their own part, and in obsequious fondness 
Croud to his presence, where their untaught love 
Must needs appear offence. 

The other circumstances produced by Malone in support of his chronological argument are either 
too trifling to be repeated, or are rendered valueless by the discovery that the play was acted at court 
in 1604.* It is now generally believed to have been composed at the close of the year 1603, or early 
in 1604. 

Mr. Hudson, in his very interesting and valuable Lectures on Shakspere, a work which exhibits 
how carefully and philosophically the plays of the great dramatist are studied in America, observes that 
Measure for Measure is among the least attractive, yet most instructive, of Shakspere' s plays." Coleridge 
terms it " the only painful part of his genuine works." Hazlitt observes " &n original sin in the nature 
of the subject, which prevents our taking a cordial interest in it." And nearly every critic has his say 
against this remarkable comedy. 

Taking a view of the subject somewhat opposed to the opinion of Coleridge, it is necessary to state 
the grounds on which I venture to differ from so eminent a psychological critic ; and I think it will he 
found, at the very commencement of the argument, a serious error has been committed by nearly all 
who have treated on the play, in estimating the extent of the crime for which Claudio was condemned. 

* It is amusing to observe how very confident Ulrici is that it was not written before 1609. The internal evidence is of little 
avail. 
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Ulrici says he had " seduced his mistress before marriage." This is, however, erroneous. In Shak- 
spere's time, the ceremony of betrothment was usually supposed to confer the power of matrimonial 
union. Claudio obtained possession of Julietta on "a true contract;" and provided marriage was 
celebrated within a reasonable time afterwards, no criminality could be alleged after the contract had 
been formally made. So, likewise, the Duke tells Mariana it was no sin to meet Angelo, for he was her 
"husband on a pre-contract." The story would be more properly analyzed by representing Claudio' s 
error as venial, and Angelo' s strictness so much the more severe, thus involving a greater antithesis in 
his fall. The only painful scene in the play is the subject of the argument between Angelo and Isabella ; 
but Shakspere is not to be blamed for the direction it takes. * On the contrary, he has infinitely purified a 
barbarous tale which the taste of the age authorized as a subject of dramatic representation. The scenes 
between the lower characters would have been readily tolerated by a female audience in the time of the 
first James, and although they must now be passed over, we can hardly censure the poet for not 
foreseeing the extreme delicacy of a later age. The offences chiefly consist of a few gross words, which 
no one but literary antiquaries will comprehend. 

Bearing in mind that the improprieties of language above alluded to are faults of the age, not of the 
poet's judgment, and that a similar apology may be advanced for the choice of subject, the moral 
conveyed by Measure for Measure is of a deeply religious character. It exhibits in an outline of 
wonderful power, how ineffective are the strongest resolutions of men against the insidious temptation 
of beauty, when they are not firmly strengthened and guarded by religion. The prayers of Angelo 
came from his lips, not from his heart, and he fell. Isabella, on the contrary, is preserved by virtue 
grounded on religious faith. Her character is presented as nearly approaching perfection as is consistent 
with possible reality ; and we rejoice that such a being should be snatched from the gloomy cloister to 
exercise her mild influence in a more useful station. The minor characters complete the picture of one 
of the chief phases of human life, the conflict of incontinence and chastity. 
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EAELY DATS OF THE AMEEICAN STAGE, 

BEING- A SELECTION FROM 
THE PAPERS OE O^TE OP ITS MAJSTA&EESv 

By BAYLE BERNARD. 



CHAPTER II. 

1797.— Ride to Newport —Rhode , IslandJ. — A\ New England 
Stage and a full Company. — The Providence Theatre. — Anec- 
dote of the War. — General Prescott and his American Circe.— 
Jeu-d' Esprit. — Wignel, the Manager. — Story of his father; — 
Sustaining the illusion. — Local peculiarities. — Mosquitoes. — 
Their patriotic instinct. — Bull- frogs, — The "Western Serena- 
des. — Stories of the war. — " A sign of the times." — Hartford 
Theatre. — Blue laws of Connecticut. — A conjugal crime. — The 
Tar and the Deacons. — Sunday travelling — Horse-riders in 
America. — The chase of King Pepin. 

Erom Boston, as I have stated, I started for New- 
port, and of course hy the then only means of con- 
veyance, a New England stage ; a, longitudinal 
invention, built on the plan of a covered waggon, 
without springs or cushions, to carry twelve of all 
sizes upon four transverse seats, which,, with a ton 
of luggage at its tail-, was capable of being pulled 
at full gallop along the sandiest roads by four wild 



shaggy colfcs, who seemed to think it a joke. 
Having no outlet but at its mouth, by which, levia- 
than-like, it gorged and disgorged, it was a point of 
convenience that its first occupants established 
themselves on the furthermost seats; but unfor- 
tunately there was an attraction which opposed 
this arrangement, nothing less than the driver, who 
being a vehicle himself for all the news of the 
country, and an infallible oracle on a variety of 
topics, it became an object with the passengers to 
get as near him as possible, thus forming a sort of 
reef at the vehicle's entrance, over which the last 
comers had to stride to their places, the law of 
gravity in this case being sadly suspended, so few 
of the first finding; their way to the bottom. 

Such a contrast to the comfortable coach of old 
England was scarcely very welcome, however strik- 
ingly novel, especially on roads that had not yet 
become "bowling-greens." Even the republican 
trait, which placed all on a level, proving in various 
cases more proper than pleasant ; and yet with all 
its abatements, there was much to be said in its 
favour: it was steady and strong, with as little 
chance of breaking down, as it had of upsetting ; 
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whilst America as yet, not having produced any 
specimens of Old Bailey chivalry — the " Dick Tur- 
pin" genus — the luggage and passengers needed 
not the extortionate aid of a guard ;. the indefati- 
gable driver combined the two offices, and to his 
honour be it spoken, without requiring the fees. 
He was the ministry in one — and lively enough it 
proved to be under his rein — with a dozen tongues 
going upon all kinds of subjects, the driver, the 
source of their interest and spirit, sending his voice 
above all, with the harmonizing hum of a deep- 
soul' d bassoon. 

At Providence (which could boast of a small 
summer theatre lately opened by Hallam) I took 
the packet for "Newport, finding it a snug little 
sloop, which had the build, and about the speed of 
an over-fed duck ; and as we passed down the bay, 
amidst the well-stocked plantations which studded 
its banks, the house was pointed out to me in 
which General Prescatt was surprised during the 
war, as a retort upon the English for the capture 
of General Lee. 

This circumstance is worth remembering, as an 
illustration of the manner in which the king's in- 
terests were attended to by so many of his officers. 
"Without doubting for an instant that America won 
her independence by true claims and hard fighting, 
or that had she been defeated, her rights could 
have been delayed beyond a few years at most, still 
it cannot be denied that her success was assisted in 
no triiling degree by the fortunate character of the 
British commanders ; who distinguished themselves 
not less by their quarrels and jealousies, than in 
several cases by their epicurean tastes. Generals 
Howe and Burgoyne, and last, not least, General 
Prescott were among those who conceived that 
some amount of indulgence was not incompatible 
with a devotion to duty, and that men who were 
willing to risk their lives for their country, had 
some claim whilst they lasted to make them pass 
pleasantly. Thus they played, drank, and danced 
with considerable vigour, and Prescott especially 
was not exempt from a weakness that I believe has 
marked heroes from the time of Achilles ; a fond- 
ness for smoothing the wrinkles of " grim-visaged 
war" by the soft hand of beauty. 

Thus it seems he became smitten with the charms 
of a JSTew England maiden who lived near his post, 
and entreated her to meet him at some cottage 
adjacent. But in. this girl he met a patriot of no 
ordinary courage : she perceiving in his wishes a 
means of serving her country,, suffered not, her deli- 
cacy to stand in the way of her duty, but pretend- 
ing to consent, privately sent word to the American 
outpost, and then resolutely proceeded to the place 
of appointment ; where no sooner had the son of 
Mars laid aside his habiliments, than she threw 
them out of the window, and at once vanished after 
them, leaving the general as destitute of resources 
as clothes ; a prey to no little rage at being caught 
in his own snare,, which of course, reached its cli- 
max, when the enemy ridings up,, threw a blanket 
about him, and. carried, him off' to their quarters. 
Such a deserved' retribution could scarcely escape a 
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record by the] wits of the country, and 1 append 
one of the hundred, jettx-d' esprit s it elicited, as an 
appropriate frame to this warning to heroes, how 
they contend against beings who are naturally good 
generals. 

" The handkerchief! " Othello cries, 
" The handkerchief! — a thing I prize 

Far more than name or riches 
A different note poor Prescott roars, 
Nought 's heard on trans- Atlantic shores, 

But " "Where — oh ! where 's my 

At Newport I met my manager, and received a 
warm welcome. He was an excellent fellow, whose 
abundance of heart was unluckily accompanied by 
a deficiency of head, that kept him always in diffi- 
culties. "No one's enemy but his own," we find 
very often to be every one's friend, and yet such a 
benevolence but rarely gains praise, and is con- 
demned by a good many, merely because they 
didn't happen to become its recipients. In a pro- 
fessional light, he had but moderate claims. He 
had variety as an actor, but with limited power. 
He had enjoyed the good fortune of being the first 
general comedian who had crossed the Atlantic ; 
and by the side of the stiff humour of his friends, 
Henry and Hallam, both of whom belonged to the 
old school of London, he had certainly shone as a 
spirited actor; but the term of his partnership 
proved also that of his fame. "When, in 1793, he 
returned from England, to open the first complete 
theatre America had witnessed, he brought with 
him a company containing several comedians who 
were much his superior, and who at once obtained 
a fame that put an end to his efforts. Thence- 
forward he wisely resigned acting for manage- 
ment — a difference of function that few men have 
been able to unite with success, the varieties of the 
one tending sadly to militate against the interests 
of the other ; and I was enabled to see him act but 
upon special occasions, such as his own benefits, 
when he reminded me of the accounts I had heard 
of his father, who was one of Grarrick's subor- 
dinates, and of whom I remember a story, that 
may perhaps, bear repeating. 

The line of the elder "Wignel was that of the 
Packers and Havards, the interlocutory friends and 
I secondary conspirators with which the plays of the 
\ last century are so plentifully studded ; and for the 
assumption of these he possessed the best requi- 
sites. He was what was called a safe man, i.e. 
always sober and perfect. Mere talent on the 
stage, being always more healthful and virtuous 
than genius, which has frequent indispositions, and 
the habit of holding up to nature more glasses than 
one ; and his style, naturally enough, was formed 
on that of the old masters — the Quin and Booth 
models, who loved the harmony of blank verse quite 
as well as its meaning, and the bearing of a head as 
much as anything in it — a style that was happily 
termed "sailing the stage," from its many and 
apposite ship-like appearances — the head a tower- 
ing top-gallant, the breast a swollen mainsail, and 
the arms stuck a ldmbo, in the fashion of studding 
sails* Yet, out of the dead level of such a mono- 
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tony, he, on one- Occasion, rose to a height of true 
greatness. 

The elder Sheridan* s great character in London 
was Cato ; and, on its revival at Drury Lane, the 
worthy "Wignel played Fortius, a Homan, who has 
the honour of commencing the piece. Accordingly, 
sailing on with his usual magnificence, he measured 
out the lines — 

" The dawn is overcast — the morning lowers, 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day," 

when the disappointed audience began to shout for 
the prologue, which, in virtue of being Pope's, was 
always served up before the play, as regularly as 
fish before meat. For an instant, their clamours 
threw him into confusion ; he was indignant at the 
outrage alike on the poet and Wignel; but no 
outcry could compel him to desert the illusion : so, 
regaining his composure, he delivered a reply that 
at once honoured his art, whilst it rebuked their 
irreverence. Without abandoning, for an instant, 
the tone and bearing of Portius, he turned to 
them, and declaimed — 

Ladies and gentlemen — unto this play 1 
No prologue has been spoke these twenty years 
And cannot be to-night : — " the important day 
Big with the fate of Cato and of Rome." 

This devotion to the poet so confounded his 
hearers, or so awoke their respect, that a thunder 
of applause was its immediate result, and Portius, 
for that night, shared the honours with Cato. 

At Newport I became acquainted with a few 
local peculiarities. The inn I put up at being one 
of the usual tall, rieketty masses of clap boards and 
shingles, its upper windows unglazed, and its floors 
without carpets, was not a bad dwelling on an 
American dog-day ; but standing, unluckily, on the 
edge of a swamp, the instant I threw up the case- 
ment, a legion of mosquitoes took the hint to fly in, 
and my person became an object of immediate 
interest — a new country, which these settlers felt 
bound to explore. I forbear from any attempt to 
describe the sting of this insect. I pretend to no 
power, whilst I must correct its description : it was 
not a sting — it was a thrust ; and, like other grand 
things in nature, must be felt to be estimated. 
There was a tradition at the time which endeared 
it, of course, to the hearts of Americans. It was 
said to be possessed of a patriotic instinct — never 
to touch natives, but always to attack foreigners ! 
Whether the fact was so, or not, I can vouch for its 
energies, which, with all the great claims of Ame- 
rica's rivers and mountains, I thought not the 
least proof of her physical sublime ! 

Again, on retiring to bed, which I did rather 
soon, in the hope of escaping my torments, I was 
assailed by a serenade of the oddest musicians I 
had ever attended to — by a chorus of bull-frogs, of 
whose size and whose lungs, my English reader 
would vainly try to form an idea. Not to say with 
some travellers, that they bellow like bulls — and 
hence their cognomen, or that they actually roar in 
harmony — tenor and bass, I depose to their \ 
powers, which, in spite of my fatigues, kept me < 
awake the whole night, reminding me at times of 



the cry of human beings who had fallen into the 
swamp, and were choking in their desperate at- 
tempts to get out. A resemblance which my land- 
lord confirmed in the morning, by a ludicurous 
proof which occurred during the war. A party of 
Hessians were chasing some Americans, and lost 
them late at night on the borders of a bog ; when 
suddenly hearing the hoarse cry of its tenants, 
they called upon them to surrender, and commenced 
a brisk fire, which continued till the dawn came to 
point out the fallen ! 

Here I also heard the story of an ingenious inn- 
keeper, who, during the war, being exposed to 
alternate visits from English and natives, had a 
sign painted at last, with the king's head on one 
side and Washington's on the other so that as he 
received the intelligence of either party's approach, 
or any change of affairs, the appropriate head was 
presented, to denote his adhesion. This sign soon 
became a political thermometer — a sign of the 
times, enabling the neighbourhood to discover 
which cause was uppermost, by the simple criterion 
of which head was visible. This expedient, how- 
ever, would have got him into trouble on the arrival 
of peace (notwithstanding he took care to put the 
king into darkness), had not his cleverness proved 
itself to be as great as his danger, by his boldly as- 
serting that he had acted throughout as the confi- 
dential agent of the commander-in-chief, a fact so 
hard to deny and so easily credited, that it sufficed 
not only to save him, but to supply him with 
custom. 

On our way to New York, my manager proposed 
that we should run up to Hartford, the chief town 
of Connecticut, where some of his corps had been 
trying their fortunes, and I gladly consented, as it 
would afford me a wider survey of the country. I 
need scarcely tell my reader that Connecticut has 
ever been the heart of New England ; not merely 
as possessing a freer constitution — a republic at 
starting, but as 1 distinguished by the rigidest 
puritan feeling — as the quarter that received, and 
has retained to this day the most visible stamp of 
the emigrant Eathers. As knowledge and taste made 
their advance in the north, here as to a moral 
highland, the old feelings retreated, and established 
their sway in unchallenged security. Here, to a 
recent period, that code was still in force which had 
formed the one text of the original settlers — the 
widely famed Blue Laws. Yenerable as a relic of 
their aims and their struggles, however absurdly re- 
pugnant to modern convictions ; and the progress of 
refinement, may be readily surmised, when I state 
that even here it had contrived to creep in; to 
entrench itself, as it were, in the very stronghold 
of prejudice, by the fact that the Drama was per- 
mitted an entrance ; a theatre having been opened 
in Hartford, in the year 1795, by Hodgkinson, and 
a part of the old American company. 

Notwithstanding this fact, the traces of the old 
feeling were still very prevalent, and in the stern 
reserved faces I was constantly meeting, I could see 
that the Blue laws had not ceased to operate. I 
need scarcely remark that the character of these 
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laws was rather Jewish than Christian, being 
founded on the Mosaic code, owing to the analogies 
that were thought to mark the wandering Pilgrims ; 
consequently many of their enactments were fright- 
fully severe, whilst others were so senseless, as to 
provoke a reaction that defeated their object — were 
attempts to enforce order by a suspension of nature. 
As for instance, a woman on the Sabbath was 
forbidden to kiss her children, or a husband his wife ; 
and if the latter event occurred publicly, it was an 
offence that was expiated by fining and whipping. 
An amusing illustration was given of this fact, in a 
case at New Haven, which had happened but a few 
years before the Revolution. 

The captain of a trader, a simple, honest John 
Bull, had brought his wife with him from Eng- 
land, and left her at this port, whilst he com- 
pleted his voyage, which was to one of the "West 
India Islands. Beturning to New Haven, he 
landed, as it happened, on a fine Sunday morning, 
and his wife flying to meet him, was rewarded, of 
course, with a very genuine smack — a result that, 
in most cases, was likely to have followed, and 
that honest Jack thought as natural as drawing 
his breath. What then was his astonishment, on 
being told by the Deacons that he had broken the 
law! that he had committed a crime! for which 
there was but one expiation — a fine, and a whip- 
ping ! Well might sudden stupor have lit on his 
senses — have benumbed the poor brain of this 
simple skulled hero, at this strange acquisition to 
his conjugal notions— the new relation thus opened 
between nature and morals ! It would have re- 
quired some force of reasoning to convince him, 
however, which the Deacons perceiving, proceeded 
at once to exact the penalty, which, as my readers 
will guess, restored Jack to his faculties. The prac- 
tical part was sufficiently striking to dispense with 
all doubts — if his head was not formed to receive 
the quickest impressions, no such dilemma could 
be charged on his back. Their intention, how- 
ever, was easier planned than performed. Elog- 
ging is a ceremony that goes against the grain 
of a Briton, even when it is deserved, and 
wasn't likely, in this case, to be endured with 
a relish. Thus, the first part of the process, 
the seizure of the captain, led naturally to the 
second — his laying the Deacons about him like 
so many ninepins ; but, at length overpowered, he 
was dragged to his fate, and then sent home to 
his spouse, with his back duly scored with a puritan 
autograph. 

Easier to be imagined than told, was his rage 
and her misery. Bevenge, however, for the mo- 
ment, was out of the question, and so masking his 
wrath, he proceeded to load his ship as though 
nothing had happened. In three or four weeks 
he was ready for sea, and peace being now 
established between himself and the Deacons, he 
asked them to dine with him in his cabin, the 
night before sailing. Warm and frank was the 
wish, and in a spirit responsive was it met and 
complied with ; the worthy sailor had clearly come 
to a sense of his error, arid adopted this mode of 
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expressing his gratitude. So the good, confiding 
Deacons were heartily welcomed, amply fed, highly 
pleased, till on learning that the crew had already 
heaved anchor, leave-taking arrived; hands were 
shook on the deck, and they were about to descend 
to their boat, when honest Jack recollected that 
he had still got to thank them for a particular kind- 
ness. They stared — worthy souls, in the deepest 
humility — were unable to remember any claim so 
distinctive ; when, to assist retrospection, the mate 
stood before them with a huge cat-o' -nine-tails. In 
an instant they found themselves in the grip of the 
crew, stripped and tied to the gratings, when a 
liberal three-dozen being served out to each, they 
w T ere put into their boat amidst a volley of cheers ; 
and the story ended by saying, that the good-wife 
all the while was looking out from the gangway. 

The enactment, however, which produced the 
most outcry, was that which forbade Sunday travel- 
ling — the evasion of which was allowed by no plea 
of either interest or feeling — whether a friend was 
lying ill, or a fortune was at stake — the law was 
inexorable ; and the roof that received you on the 
Saturday night, was bound to retain you till the 
next Monday morning. Foreigner or native, your 
lot was the same, and the inn was your prison, 
unless you exchanged it for " meeting." Travel- 
lers, however, being often well-mounted, had set 
the law at defiance, till, in order to enforce it, the 
Deacons were in the habit of keeping horses ready 
saddled at the meeting-house doors (which, for 
the general convenience, always stood on the high- 
road), and so, whenever a delinquent presumed to 
ride by, they would mount and give him chase, 
and having fleet and fresh steeds, very soon ran 
him down, and not only brought him back, but 
compelled him to enter the " meeting" and get 
a lecture, besides. In the old colonial times, an 
adventure of this sort was of frequent occurrence ; 
and, on one occasion, it happened in connection 
with a pursuit that rather strikingly illustrates the 
New England mind. 

The Drama, as I have already shewn, was long 
proscribed in New England — a variety of causes 
combined to expel it. It was branded by tradition, 
it was fostered by royalists ; but, as a proof of 
how prejudice can sentence itself, as well as how 
nature demands some enjoyment — whilst the Puri- 
tans shrunk from the very thought of a play, 
they crowded to "horse-riding!" A picture of 
the human mind was a perfect abhorrence — whilst 
a gallop of catle was a wholesome indulgence. 
Thus the Circus had opened where no poet might 
speak, and flying devils and vaulters ranked higher 
than Shakspere. In this case, at least, they had 
very animal tastes. 

The first troop of equestrians that made a name 
in America, was that of Pepin and Breschard 
(France having the honour of supplying this 
talent), the number, and splendour, and training 
of which, were a perpetual source of admiration 
and wonder. Its mere procession from town to 
town was a great public event, that served to line 
the high-roads, and its arrival in the quietest haunt 
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of New England was the signal for a general and 
ceaseless excitement ; and really, considering the 
descriptions I heard of it, with no little reason. 
Imagine, reader, the effect of a train such as this, 
winding through the still street of a Puritan 
village. Eirst, a mounted brass band, in the dress 
of the guard du corps, sending out music as gor- 
geous and fierce as their trappings. JSText these, 
two noble Turks, in white turbans and trousers, 
midst which gleams the lace of their bright scarlet 
jackets — one of whom plays the cymbals, the 
other waves a steel bar, and both, as they whirl 
their hands over their heads, seem to be playing 
with sun-beams. Then, that group of Erench 
officers — plumed, laced, and epauletted— as life- 
like as if they had ridden out of Versailles ; and 
lastly, those Amazons on cream-coloured steeds, 
each of whom seems a queen on a moveable throne, 
and all as able to smite with their looks, as their 
weapons. Large allowance must be made for the 
popular weakness. 

Pepin, their leader, deserved his great name ; 
whether on foot or on horseback, he showed the 
port of a king. iSTo Pepin of Erance that ever 
rode into Paris with his doughty Austrasians, 
could have claimed greater homage, than our mar- 
tial equestrian, as he brought up the rear of his 
glittering troop, he himself in the costume of a 
Grallic field-marshal. Pepin differed, however, 
from his royal precursors, in one great respect — 
he had rather more brains ; and both in ruling 
his state and staving off revolutions, showed a 
firmness and skill that grander heads might have 
copied. It is with his dignity, however, that I 
am chiefly concerned ; his sustaining belief in the 
paramount importance of his own noble art, which, 
as illustrated in an occurrence I have already re- 
ferred to, I may be allowed to append. 

Pepin on one occasion had sent his troop on to 
Boston for a summer's campaign, he remaining at 
New York to complete other arrangements ; but 
some misfortune occurring which required his pre- 
sence, he set off on horseback to join his confede- 
rates. Unluckily, however, he reached a town in 
Connecticut on Saturday night, and of course was 
fold he must rest all the following day. He stared 
at this order, and could only ascribe it to the most 
pitiable ignorance of himself and his object. These 
good people were not aware that he was required 
to reach Boston for the Monday's performance! 
that the circus could not possibly open without 
him ; to yield, therefore, was not only a wrong to 
the public, but a gross disrespect to his own proper 
dignity. Accordingly, next morning, arrayed in 
his regimentals, he took his horse from the stable, 
(finding no one else would,) and paying his bill, con- 
tinued his journey. A few miles were managed in 
perfect security, but among the buildings he passed 
at length towered a meeting-house, and the clatter 
of his gallop drawing the Deacons to the door, he 
was summoned to alight in no faltering tones ; but 
the right royal Pepin's was no soul for submission. 
Scarcely viewing the " Imbeciles," he only answered 
so far as to wave them away with a calm air of con- 
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> tempt. The Deacons, enraged, ran at once to their 
steeds, and king Pepin soon found that these 

\ people could ride. Confiding, however, in the 
\ power of his horse, he smiled, as he believed, at 

> their impotent fury ; but our hero had to learn that 

> it takes much to wear out a Connecticut poney, 
especially with a Deacon and a cudgel above him ; 

^ and the consequence was, that after a pretty sharp 
I chase, his majesty of the sawdust was fairly run 
I down and gripped by a set of as resolute muscles 
as ever outraged the robes of unfortunate station. 
| He was captured; but still had an unconquered 
j soul that converted his fall into a species of tri- 
umph. He succumbed after the style of a Bouf- 
flers or Villars. Extending his sword to his captors 
with a graceful wave of his hat—" Messieurs," he 
\ exclaimed, " La fortune de la guerre — c'est le votre 
\ voila" which the Deacons replied to with a very 
\ natural stare, and a " guess we don't want to fight 
\ you, you wild wicked crittur — come back to 
\ meetin." Upon which, turning his horse south- 
ward, they led him off at full trot, and on reaching 
\ the chapel, conducted their prisoner to a conspicuous 
\ seat, where, whilst the pastor enlarged upon the 
\ guilt he had committed, King Pepin received the 
I fixed stare of the assembly, as their unrestrained 
| homage to overthrown dignity ! 

I ♦ 

I COBNEILLE. 

| The language of Corneille is elevated, his senti- 
l ments, if sometimes hyperbolical are generally noble, 
when he has not to do with the passion of love. 
Conscious of the nature of his own powers, he has 
avoided subjects wherein this must entirely pre- 
| dominate. It was to be, as he thought, an acces- 
| sory, but never a principal source of dramatic 
\ interest. In this, however, as a general law of 
j tragedy, he was mistaken. Love is by no means 
| unfit for the chief source of tragic distress, but 
| comes in generally with a cold and feeble effect as 
j a subordinate emotion. In those Bioman stories 
I which he most affected, its expression could hardly 
\ be otherwise than insipid and incongruous. Cor- 
neille probably would have dispensed with it, like 
5 Shakspeare, in Goriolanus and Julius Ccesar ; but 
I the taste of his contemporaries formed in the 
\ pedantic school of romance, has imposed fetters on 
\ his genius in almost every drama. In the Gid, 
\ where the subject left him no choice, he has per- 
\ haps succeeded better in the delineation of love 
I than on any other occasion, yet even here, we 
often find the cold exaggerations of complimentary 
| verse, instead of the voice of nature. But other 
\ scenes of this play, especially in the first act, which 
| bring forward the proud Castilian characters of 
\ the two fathers of Bodrigo and Chimene are full of 
\ the nervous eloquence of Corneille, and the general 
\ style, though it may have borne the fastidious 
\ criticism either of the Academy or of Yoltaire, is 
I so far above anything that had been heard on the 
Erench stage, that it was but a frigid eulogy in 
\ the former to say that it had acquired a consider- 
\ able reputation among works of the kind. It had 
* 79 
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at that time astonished Paris, but the prejudices of 
Cardinal Eichelieu, and the envy of inferior 
authors joined, perhaps to the proverbial unwilling- 
ness of critical bodies to commit themselves by 
warmth of praise, had some degree of influence on 
the judgment which the Academy pronounced on 
the Cid, though it was not altogether so unjust and 
uncandid as has sometimes been supposed. 

The next tragedy of Corneille, Les Horaces, is 
hardly open to less objection than the Cid ; not so 
much, because there is, as the Prench critics have 
discovered, a want of unity in the subject, which 
we do not quite perceive; nor, because the fifth 
act is tedious and uninteresting, as from the 
repulsiveness of the story, and the jarring of the 
sentiments with our natural sympathies. Corneille 
has complicated the legend in Livy, with the mar- 
riage of the young Horatius to the sister of the 
Curatii, and thus plaeed his two female personages 
in a nearly similar situation, which he has taken 
little pains to diversify by any contrast in their 
characters. They speak, on the contrary, nearly in 
the same tone, and we see no reason why the hero 
of the tragedy should not, as he seems half dis- 
posed, have followed up the murder of his sister 
by that of his wife. More skill is displayed in the 
opposition of character between the combatants 
themselves; but the mild, though not less courageous 
and patriotic Curatius, attaches the spectator, who 
cares nothing for the triumph of Eome or the glory 
of the Horatian name. It must be confessed that 
the elder Horatius is nobly conceived ; the Roman 
energy of which we find but a caricature in his 
brutish son, shines out in him with an admirable 
dramatic spirit. We shall be accused, nevertheless, 
of want of taste, when we confess that his celebrated 
"Qu'ilmourut" has always seemed less eminently sub- 
lime than the general suffrage of Prance has declared 
it. There is nothing very novel or striking in the pro- 
position that a soldier's duty is to die in the field, 
rather than desert his post in flight, and in a 
tragedy full of the hyperboles of Eoman patriotism, 
it appears strange that we should be astonished at 
that which is the principle of military honour. 
The words are emphatic in their position — are 
calculated to draw forth the actor's energy, but 
this is an artifice of no great skill; and one can 
hardly help thinking, that a spectator in the pit 
would spontaneously have anticipated the answer 
of a warlike father to the feminine question : — 

" Que vouliez-vous qu'il fit contre trois." 

The style of this tragedy is reckoned by the 
critics superior to the Cid, the nervousness and 
warmth of Corneille is more displayed, and it is 
more free from incorrect and trivial expression. 

Cinna, the next in order of time, is probably 
that tragedy of Corneille, which would be placed at 
the head by a majority of suffrages. His eloquence 
reached here its highest point. The speeches are 
longer, more vivid in narration, more philosophical 
in argument, more abundant in that strain of 
Eoman energy which he had derived chiefly from 
Lucan, more emphatic and condensed in their 
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language and versification, but as a drama, this is 
deserving of little praise. The characters of Cinna 
and Maximus are contemptible. That of Emilea is 
treacherous and ungrateful She is indeed the 
type of a numerous class who have followed her in 
the works of fiction, and sometimes, unhappily, in 
real life. The female patriot, theoretically at least 
an assassin, but commonly compelled by the ini- 
quity of the times to console herself in practice 
with safer transgression, we have had some speci- 
mens ; and other nations, to their shame and sor- 
row, have had more, but even the magnanimity of 
Augustus, wdiom we have not seen exposed to in- 
stant danger, is uninteresting, nor do we perceive 
why he should bestow his friendship as well as his 
forgiveness on the detected traitor that cowers be- 
fore him. It is one of those subjects which might, 
by the invention of a more complex plot than his- 
tory furnishes, have better excited the spectator's 
attention, but not his sympathy. 

A deeper interest belongs to JPolyeucte, and this 
is the only tragedy of Corneille wherein he affects 
the heart. There is indeed a certain incongruity 
which we cannot overcome between the sanctity of 
Christian martyrdom and the language of love, 
especially when the latter is the more prominent of 
the two in the conduct of the drama, but the beau- 
tiful character of Pauline would redeem much 
greater defects than can be ascribed to this tragedy. 
It is the noblest, perhaps, on the Prench stage, and 
conceived with admirable delicacy and dignity. In 
the style, however, of JPolyeucte, there seems to be 
some return towards the languid tone of common- 
place, which had been wholly thrown off" in Cinna. 

Modogune is said to have been a favourite with 
the author : it can hardly be so with the generality 
of his readers ; the story has all the atrocity of the 
older school from which Corneille, in his earlier 
plays, had emancipated the stage ; it borders even 
on ridicule. Two princes kept by their mother, 
one of those furies whom our own Webster or 
Marston would have delighted to draw, in igno- 
rance which is the elder, and, consequently, enti- 
tled to the throne, are enamoured of Eodogune. 
Their mother makes it a condition of declaring the 
succession that they shall shed the blood of this 
princess. Struck with horror at such a proposition 
they refer their passion to the choice of Eodogune, 
who in her turn demands the death of their mother. 
The embarrassment of these amiable youths may 
be conceived. La Harpe extols the fifth act of this 
tragedy, and it may perhaps be effective in repre- 
sentation. 

JPompey, sometimes inaccurately called the Death 
of Pomp ey, is more defective in construction than 
even any other tragedy of Corneille ; the hero, if 
Pompey is such, never appears on the stage, and 
his death being recounted at the beginning of the 
second act, the real subject of the piece, so far as it 
can be said to have one, is the punishment of his 
assassins, a retribution demanded by the moral 
sense of the spectator. The character of Caesar is 
somewhat weakened by his passion for Cleopatra, 
which assumes more the tone of devoted gallantry 
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than truth or probability warrants ; but Cornelia, 
though with some Lucanic extravagance, is full of 
Roman nobleness of spirit, which renders her, after 
Pauline, but at a long interval, the finest among 
the female characters of Corneille. The language is 
not beneath that of his earlier tragedies. 

In Heraclius, we begin to find an inferiority of 
style. Eew passages, especially after the first act, 
are written with much vigour; and the plot, instead 
of the faults we may ascribe to some of the former 
dramas — a too great simplicity and want of action — 
offends by the perplexity of its situations, and still 
more by their nature, since they are wholly among 
the proper resources of comedy. The true and 
false Heraclius, each uncertain of his paternity — 
each afraid to espouse one who may or may not be 
his sister — the art of Leontine, who produces this 
confusion, not by silence, but by a series of incon- 
sistent falsehoods — all these are in themselves ludi- 
crous, and such as, in comedy, could produce no 
other effect than laughter. 

Nicodeme is generally placed by the critics below 
Heraclius, an opinion in which we should hardly 
concur. The plot is feeble and improbable, but 
more tolerable than the strange entanglements of 
Heraclius; and the spirit of Corneille shines out 



more in the characters than the sentiments. None 
of his later tragedies deserve much notice, except 
that we find one of his celebrated scenes in Serto* 
rius, a drama of little general merit. Nicomede 
and Seriorius were both first represented after the 
middle of the century. 

He introduced on the Erench stage — which long 
continued to be its boast — impressive, energetic 
declamation — thoughts masculine, bold, and some- 
times sublime, conveyed in a style for the most 
part clear, condensed, and noble, and in a rythm 
sonorous and satisfactory to the ear. He has not 
since been equalled. Lucan, it has always been 
said, was the favourite study of Corneille. JNo 
one, perhaps, can admire one, who has not a strong 
relish for the other. That the tragedian has ever 
surpassed the highest flights of his Roman pro- 
totype, it might be difficult to prove ; but if his 
fire is not more intense, it is accompanied by less 
smoke. His hyperboles — for such he has — are less 
frequent, and less turgid; his taste more judicious: 
he knows better, especially in description, what to 
choose, and where to stop. Lucan, however, would 
have disdained the politeness of the amorous heroes 
of Corneille ; and though often tedious, often offen- 
sive to good taste, is never offensive or ignoble. 
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Goethe. A New Pantomime. By Edward Kenealy. 
W. D. Reeves, Chancery Lane. 

Mr. Kenealy, the writer of this singularly wild and 
beautiful poem, is one of the first Greek scholars we 
possess. His translations of some of the best comic 
songs of Ireland into Greek, are done, it is said, 
with a breadth of humour, and felicity of adapta- 
tion, that have won the admiration of the critics. 
His knowledge of almost every European language, 
ancient and modern, is asserted to be equally pro- 
found. That he is a poet of the loftiest order, we 
have no hesitation in admitting. He possesses a rich 
and well-stored mind, filled with the grace and beauty 
of the antique Greek and Roman writers; and his 
mythology, for the richness of its tracery, its splendid gar- 
niture, is woven full of " barbaric pearls and gold." The 
vast variety of his versification, its harmonious termina- 
tions, and its oftentimes grand and sonorous march, is 
like the triumphant clangour of martial music. Then 
come pictures of loveliness, of passion, and of power; 
sketches amid green copses, by the rushing waters, 
amid the dewy meads, where the hero and his Gretchen 
wander together under the smiling moonlight, which 
for grace, tenderness, and pathos, have no rival. There 
is an invisible spirit of beauty hanging like a starry 
azure dome, over the awful horrors disclosed in the 
kingdom of Nox and Erebus. The flooding waters of 
Acheron, the slimy and bituminous waves of the Styx, 
the flaming furnaces of Phlegethon, and the sub-pyre- 
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nean regions of Orcus, are all peopled with their 
ghastly brood of phantoms, which give forth in wonder- 
ful wailings, lamentings, and grotesquely terrible noises, 
the weight of their varied woes. The subject is the 
death and judgment of Goethe, and the poet is found 
on his death-bed, with Hermes and Mephistophiles at 
his side, ready to bear his spirit with them to realms 
of grandeur or of gloom. He is not dealt with after 
the merits of his fame and renown, but more like one 
who has the mantles of cant and convention stripped 
away from him, and the man alone, with his weight of 
temporising and tergiversation, utterly casts the poet 
into Egyptian shade. "We see no longer the author of 
Faust and Wilheim Meister ; but the "old humbug" 
of the harsher critics. No apotheosis for the great 
bard is delineated in these magical pages ; but an un- 
compromising " putting up" before the stern judge of 
Hades. Gretchen, the beloved, now a spirit of heaven, 
intercedes for him; she adoringly kneels before the throne 
of the Elohim, and is permitted to plead the cause of 
the man whose " good angel" left him when he was 
" wilfully treading error's devious ways." At the end 
of the first act, " the Furies bear off Goethe to the 
invisible hells;" but for what purpose, we cannot well 
conjecture, unless it be to act as a strong purgative 
upon him, and so, after some wholesome chastisement, 
permit the purified spirit to pass into the poet's para- 
dise, which commences in Act 2nd, and there abruptly 
finishes. This short scene, however, is beautiful ex- 
ceedingly. It is like the melody of dulcimers — as 
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wondrously musical as the richest Orphic cadences of 
Coleridge's muse — Kiibla Khan, for instance. Mephis- 
tophiles stands forth here with a fierce, ferocious, and 
vindictive malevolence, heightened by that caustic wit 
which gives his horrible sarcasms so much of effect. The 
evil spirit of the original poem, the Faust, is dwarfed 
in comparison ; and the whole material, with its legions 
of harpies, devils, sphinxes, poets, antique beauties, 
Helen, Calypso, and all the spirits and elves of fire, 
water, air, and earth, have a resemblance to the second 
part of Goethe's great poem, but are much more ample 
in word, act, and number. Wild snatches of ballads 
of marvellous beauty are sung at intervals j and, indeed, 
for grasp and daring, and for entire success in so 
ambitious an arena, we do not know its equal. In the 
first portion, while Goethe is dying, he sings the follow- 
ing fine lyric, which strongly reminds us of the poet's 
appeal in Faust. He is doubtless thinking of Gretchen j 
we shall entitle it : — 

A SIGHING FOR THE PAST. 

Oh, that once more I were a happy boy, 
Imparadised in day-dreams of my youth : 
Enraptured Dreams ! ah ! whither have ye fled ? 
There was a time when round my heart ye spread 
Hopes beauteous as the rainbow, but as fleet; 
Thoughts of enchantment, that like music sweet 
Breathed — hut in breathing, died, — so frail — sd brief ; 
Now ye are gone, and left my soul in grief. 
Dreams of my Youth ! 
In days of old 

Angels came down from Heaven's starry floors 

And walked on Earth, and knocked at poor men's doors, 

And entered and sat down, in earthly guise, 

But "brought bright revelations from the skies — 

So to my soul came Dreams of lovely things, 

Dear Angel-dreams ! Alas ! why had ye wings, 

Ye days of old ? 

In those sweet times, 

When o'er me childhood shed its purple light, 
This world seemed some vast garden faerie bright, 
Through which my spirit wandered plucking flowers 
Under fair skies and sunshine-laden hours ; 
And many a fancy garland then I twined, 
And many a hope divine employed my mind, 
In those sweet times. 
All the long day 

In sunshine would I sit near some old tree, 
Dreaming o'er Spenser's gorgeous minstrelsy, 
Of towers, and silver lutes, and ladyes gay, 
Of tilt, and tournament, and knightly fray, 
And songs — old songs, the music of the soul — 
These thoughts across my busy brain would roll 
All the long day. 
At other hours 

Beneath some ruin I was wont recline 
Profusely mantled o'er with ivy twine, 
Catching sweet pictured fancies from my books, 
While round me cawed the old monastic rooks, 
And dappled deer and silver-footed fawns 
Flitted like nymphs across the emerald lawns, 
At other hours. 
At Evening's fall 

By the dark waters I would slowly pace, 
Watching the star-beams mirrored on its face ; 
Or stretched along the strand, sedgy and damp, 
Until the Moon lit up her crystal lamp, 
Gaze upward to the Heaven, and pray that some 
Celestial shape thence to my side would come 
At Evening's fall. 

0 happy Dreams ! 

My spirit still is with you ; — in the night, 
By my lone taper's dim sepulchral light, 

1 sit and weep, and think of early days 

When she, whose eyes were dearer than the rays 
Of Heaven itself to me, sat by my side, 
Hand clasped in hand, spirit to spirit tied— 
O happy Dreams ! 
Where is she now, 

The Venus of my boyhood ? — my sole tie 
On Earth, whose face, like yonder glittering sky 
Thick set with stars, made me behold in her 
A gentle, heaven-sent, heavenly minister 
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To be my happiness — my spirit's mate — ■ 

But she is gone ! 0 Heart disconsolate, 

Where is she now ? 

Dreams of my Youth, 

Will ye not come again to gild my heart ? 

Ah ! — no. I feel that we are wide apart — 

No more — no more upon my soul shall fall 

The sunlight that ye shed. Grief like a pali 

Of darkness sits upon me ; and I clasp 

The form of Death with fond tenacious grasp. 

Dreams of my Youth ! 

Can I forget thee ?•— not an hour of life 

Hath seen my soul untenanted by thee, 

Or blotted from my memory the sense 

That thou and I were one, inseparate, 

Inseparable, as from planets light, 

From sunshine warmth, or fragrance from the rose. 

Can I forget thee ? Ours was love indeed ; 

No childish day-dream, but a life intense 

Within our hearts ; we spake not of our love, 

But in our mutual silence it was felt, 

In the intense absorbing happiness 

Of mutual long, long looks, as if our souls 

Held sweet communion through our passionate eyes. 

Can I forget thee ? All I see around 

Reminds me of thee — the clear silvery stream — 

The fresh wild thyme — the silent starry night — 

A tree— a ruined tower — a grassy knoll — 

Like those of old, in scenes where thou and I 

Were once together in our loving time, 

Can call thine image ever to my soul. 

Gretchen ! where art thou ? Come, my soul awaits thee ; 

It cannot wing its flight from earth alone. — 

Oh, how thou'lt weep when thou shalt know I'm dead I 

In a scene called thk Empyrean, Goethe's guardian 
angel and the spirit of Gretchen meet together, and she 
relates to him her past life, of which we can only give 
fragments ; but then they are fragments like those divine 
and crumbled friezes from the Parthenon ; this touching 
history being indeed a panathenea, where the seasons of 
life bud and blossom, bear fruit, and die, till the shroud 
of a wintry death hides all : — 

Gretchen. I was sixteen, and then I met with one 
Who was my fate. He saw me, and I knew 
'Twas love that like swift lightning darted through 
My spirit ; ere I thought, my heart was won, 
Spell-bound to his for ever and for ever 
By ties that not Eternity could sever. 
His father was a burgher, rich and proud, 
In the free city of imperial towers ; 
And sooner would he see him in his shroud 
And coffin cold, than smile on love like ours ; 
For I was very poor and friendless still, 
And had no gold, nor any hope of gold, 
And he was wealthy, haughty, high of rank, 
And saw men bow to his unbending will. 
Love he believed not, starving merit stank 
In his nice nostrils; worthless, vain, and cold, 
A connossieur of art I think they said 
He was, which means — I scarce know what it means, 
But it has always less of heart than head, 
And coins, intaglios, and prints it gleans 
From several sources ; while, as I've been told, 
Its human feelings all are stark and dead. 

We loved — oh, never tongue could aptly tell 

Our happiness, our rapture, our delight ; 

It was a Paradise of sweetest joy, 

A sphere of sunshine never clothed in night, 

A world of golden scenes without alloy. 

And when we wandered through green grove and dell 

Under the stars, or silver moon, at eve, 

Or in the glittering noontide, or at morn, 

Poesy could not paint, or thought conceive, 

Such ecstasy of bliss as fused our souls 

Into one burning spirit ; both seemed born 

In the same hour beneath one star of beauty. 

Such was our love, fair sister, still it knolls 

Like a sweet bell of heaven within my frame, 

Making such musical thought, allegiance, duty, 

Unto the Highest for a time seem drowned 

In that o'erwhelming trance of transport ; shame 

Awakes anon, and I arise confused, 
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As one from visions deep ; so strange the swound 
In which my spirit for that moment mused. 

This did not last : the fatal moment came 
That saw us parted. 

* * * * 

I left fair Frankfort ; wandered much, and wept, 
And sought my native village ; the old pastor, 
Who loved me from my cradle upward, slept 
In the churchyard beside my mother dear. 
I knelt upon the grave, and sob and tear 
Tell from me like a blinding rain. 

* * * * 

I prayed for him all day, 

His image lit my dreams ; encrowned with palm 
And laurels of renown, outglittering gold, 
His name was seen : I shared his joys, was gay ; 
Old times returned, and all my life was May. 

My life at length was at its end — I died ; 

My last fond prayer was breathed to heaven for him, 

And God had mercy on me ; I was sent 

To yonder star where happiest spirits bide 

In sunshine everlasting, and in bliss 

Whose heavenly splendour never may grow dim. 

Then came the sadness of my discontent. 

On earth I knew not what was false or true, 

But lived in dazzling mist as millions do ; 

Thinking what men call good was very good — 

Alas ! the word 's on earth misunderstood, 

And then I knew my lover was misled 

Like others, placing his sole happiness 

In what was truly evil, though it wore 

The robe and visor of ambrosial truth ; 

I saw that even in life he was as dead, 

Poison'd by Pleasure's vile and cankered tooth ; 

I saw, and anguish wild my spirit tore. 

He died — I sought the burning thrones of God, 

And asked for pardon. The Elohim gave 

Permission to cross o'er that gloomy wave, 

And plead for him. I came ; through Orcus trod, 

And gained brief respite from the Judge sublime, 

Who sternly told him that his deeds had been 

A slander on the soul he bore. I climb 

Once more to heaven to intercede with tears ; 

For never can I my fond spirit wean 

From his, to which alone 'tis firmly knit. 

Hence I lament, from this my sorrow springs. 

Come, sweetest sister, mount with me on wings 

Of love, and where The Elohim grandly sit 

On thrones of thunder, supplicate with me. 

The Powers will bend when suppliants twain they see, 

And Goethe be restored to heaven and me. 

We should like to give the reader some few specimens 
of the infernal regions, in which our poet wanders intact 
like Dante, beholding all that passes. Here, however, 
is an extract at a venture : — 

We're treading now upon the giant Typhon, 
Whom Juno, jealous that her husband Zeus, 
With whom she kept a constant round of strife on, 
Could from his brain the blue-eyed nymph produce 
Without the intervention of that syphon, 
Which until then had been in general use, 
And fearing women might be superseded, 
Swore she'd beget as good a thing as he did. 



She prayed to Heaven, she supplicated Earth, 
And then invoked the gods, and begged the devils 
Would kindly help her in her anxious birth ; 
For which, she said, she'd ask them to her revels : 
Pluto, who dearly likes infernal mirth, 
Resolved, despite old Proserpine's grave cavils, 
To aid her ; J uno struck the ground, and lo ! 
Typhon sprung up and shouted loud, Ho ! ho ! 

A beautiful production seemed the chap, 

And ten times taller than the mountain Andes ; 

Whene'er he liked he gave the stars a rap ; 

He smote with fright Olympus and its grandees ; 

His whisper was an awful thunder-clap ; 

What he'd have done if fed on beef and brandies, 

I do not know ; but when his right hand touched 

The North, the South was in his left hand clutched. 

A hundred dragons dangled down his shoulders, 

A thousand vipers coiled around his thighs ; 

His feathered body frightened all beholders, 

And fierce volcanoes belched from his big eyes ; 

His mother, once supposed the Queen of Scolders, 

Was fairly conquered by this youth of size, 

Who swore some blasphemous oaths that made hell quake, 

He'd have great Jupiter for a beef-steak. 

We conclude this admirable poem, commending it with 
all our heart and soul, and a most boundless admiration 
of its merits, to our readers, one and all, with the fol- 
lowing delicious 

SONG OF THE NYMPHS. 

We are born of the golden Sun, 

Of the Star, of the Wave, of Air, 

Of the Flowers of Light, that make earth bright, j 

As though it an Elysium were. 

We soar in the wide serene, 

We float o'er the eyes of earth, 

We dance in the beam, or the flashing stream, 

And sing round the Poet's birth. 

From the magical days of old 

Our souls draw heavenly light, 

Which, like showers, we shed o'er the Poet's head, 

Till his soul to the Gods takes flight. 

In the gloom and the throng of life, 

Where Passion and Hate abound, 

We wrap his soul in the starry stole 

Of Virtue and Truth all round. 

We fold him in visions divine, 
From earth and its dross away, 
To the world, where dwells in song and sjDells, 
The Beauty that mocks decay. 
The soulless of earth and flesh 
Pursue him with envy and hate, 
But the Spirit of Love, from his halls above, 
Gives the strength that makes him great. 

When the rabble of hell conspire 

To hunt the Divine to death, 

Nor cross nor stake can his spirit shake, 

That has breathed Elysian breath. 

His soul, in the light of heaven 

Enwreathed, their power defies ; 

They trample him down — but Throne and Crown 

Await him in yonder skies. 



DHUHY LANE. 

This theatre opened, on Thursday last, with The Win- 
ter's Tale, which was played, for the most part in dumb 
show, to a most crowded audience, after which the curtain 
drew up, and the pantomime commenced. It is entitled 
Harlequin and Humpty Dumpty, or Robbin de Bobbin 
and the First Lord Mayor of Lun'on. Humpty Dumpty 



, is an intelligible sprite, who issues from an egg, and 
I is employed in counteracting the efforts of the naughty 
characters of the pantomime by getting under their legs 
and turning them topsy-turvy. The heroine is the " Old 
Woman of Finchley," ultimately frustrated by Humpty 
Dumpty. Two lovers, Hal Fitz-Hearts-of-Oak and 
Maude, " the fair mayde of Chepe," after a variety of 
misadventures in the approved pantomime style, succeed 
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in accomplishing their union. The other chief charac- 
ters are Richard, " the first Dickey," Big Ben of High- 
gate, alias Robbin de Bobbin, a giant thirteen feet high, 
and Baron Pomme d' Amour Heap-Tax, the Chancellor of 
England, all three of whom prove dangerous though un- 
successful rivals to Hal. The first scene, " Finsbury- 
fields by Moonlight," was finely effective. The second 
scene shows the Chancellor in his dressing-room, where 
considerable merriment is excited by the various articles 
of toilet and their unwonted application. In the third 
scene — a room in the house of old Bucklersbury, the 
fair maid's father — the lovers are surprised by the Chan- 
cellor, who, supported by paternal authority, comes to 
press his suit. Soon after this, the harlequinade begins 
in earnest. We must give unqualified praise to Mr. 
R. Romer— an excellent actor and representative of the 
" Old Woman of Finchley." The pantomimic personages 
were represented by Mr. Peulin (Harlequin), Made- 
moiselle Theodore (Columbine), Mr. J. JDeulin (Pan- 
taloon), Signor Parkini (Sprite), and Mr. Seymour 
(Clown). The first four were the same as last year, and 
exhibited equal zeal and activity. 



THE HAYMARKET. 

Nov. 29. The Young Quaker — A "Radical Cure — Green-Eyed 
Monster. 30. King Lear — A Radical Cure — An Alarming 
Sacrifice. Dec. 2. Richard the Second — A Radical Cure — 
Green-Eyed Monster. 3. The Husband of my Heart — A Radi- 
cal Cure — The Rough Diamond — Green-Eyed Monster. 4. 
Henry the Eighth — A Radical Cure — Green-Eyed Monster. 

5. Richard the Second — A Radical Cure— 'Green-Eyed Monster. 

6. She Stoops to Conquer — A Radical , Cure-— Sweethearts and 
Wives. 7. Macbeth — A Radical Cure — An Alarming Sacrifice. 
9. King John — A Radical Cure — Mrs. White. 10. Every One 
has his Fault — A Radical Cure — Green-Eyed Monster. 11. 
Henry the Fourth — Jealous Wife — A Radical ^Cure — Mrs. 
White. 12. Virginius — A Radical Cure — Mrs. White. 13. 
Every One has his Fault — A Radical Cure — Sweethearts and 
Wives. 14. King Lear — A Radical Cure — An Alarming Sacri- 
fice. 16. King John — A Radical Cure — Lend me Five Shillings. 
17. Every One has his Fault — A Radical Cure — Sweethearts 
and Wives. 18. Henry the Fourth — Jealous Wife — A Radical 
Cure — Mrs. White. 19. Richelieu — A Radical Cure — Mrs. 
White. 20. Every One has his Fault — A Radical Cure — She 
Stoops to Conquer. 21. Henry the Eighth — The Rough Dia- 
mond — An Alarming Sacrifice. 23. Henry the Fourth — J ea - 
lous Wife — A Radical Cure — Green-Eyed Monster. 24. Every 
One has his Fault — The Second Calendar and the Queen of 
Beauty who had the Fight with the Genii. 26. Every One has 
his Fault — The Second Calendar and the Queen of Beauty who 
had the Fight with the Genii — Mrs. White. 

Mr. Macready's Performances, — Since the latter 
part of November, Mr. Macready has performed the 
parts of Brutus, Cassius, Richard II., Cardinal Wolsey, 
King John, and Major Oakley, and we purpose entering 
into a short analysis of them, in the order that they 
stand, our limited space precluding us from that ampli- 
fication their importance demands, but into which we 
have every desire to enter. 

Among the number of the "high Roman" characters 
which the poet has drawn, that of Brutus stands promi- 
nently forward as the type of the lofty, noble, and stoical 
republican, whose clarions sounded across the world, and 
whose eagles fleshed their beaks in the gore of every 
country. Conquest with him was a virtue ; and conse- 
quently we have no right here to enter into the strict 
morality of the matter. The integrity of this grand type 
of a class which has won the admiration of every man, 
is so spotless and august, that he will not even serve his 
friend Cassius by overlooking the defects of Lucius Pella 
at a time when every peccadillo is covered by the value 
set upon the strength of an additional arm. In his own 
intact and even impassable mood, as being beyond the 
capability of meanness, he will not spare his dearest 
friend ; and he rails at Cassius with a phlegm and bitter- 
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ness that lashes the heart of the impetuous and ireful 
leader, to madness. 

We ponder some time, and weigh each reason against 
each, before we commit our judgment to paper; and we 
decide thus far against the impersonation of Mr. Mac- 
ready. Beneath the calm, unruffled dignity of a man 
like Brutus, to whom the news of his wife's death comes 
with the same outward show as do the tidings of a battle 
won or lost, matters of little or of great moment failing 
to move the stoical sOul of a man so " armed in honesty," 
that the breath of scandal, which ordinarily rouses up 
most men, passes by htm as the " idle wind" — beneath 
all this, one could observe something like a petty impa- 
tience, a volcanic struggling against the restraint im- 
posed by the nature of the part, which burst out at last 
in the great " quarrel scene," and as in his mighty im- 
personation of Coriolanus, all serener dignity being lost 
in passion — swallowed in the huge tide of anger that 
became a recrimination under which Cassius shrunk, or 
the mob of Rome were all but annihilated — we felt as if 
the actor was absolutely grateful for the moment that 
allowed him the relief of his peculiar characteristic — that 
vast energy required in the utterance of a "passionate 
speech." 

The soliloquies were grandly delivered. " It must be 
by his death," was a masterpiece ; and there were touches 
of nature — indications of a deep under-current of huma- 
nity permitted to exhibit themselves, such as relieved the 
character of the stoic from coldness, and such as Mr. 
Macready is unsurpassed in delineating. We refer to 
the tone and manner of the few words delivered to his 
page Lucius. The devotedness with which he pledges 
himself to be the Curtius of the tottering cause, was also 
finely embodied. 

As Cassius, Mr. Macready is much superior. He 
appears a conspirator instinctively. His unbending and 
patrician soul will brook no rule at the hands of one — 
the Monos — the Imperator, though every praetor had led 
his hosts through hecatombs, to make the bloody fillet a 
more significant memorial of triumphs, in order more 
ambitiously and accordantly to crown the brows of the 
purple-mantled Caesar. He is too well initiated to appre- 
ciate such heaping of honours. To the laws he bows, 
because they are the essence of an abstraction superior 
to human minds, though framed by them. For the 
senate he will shed his blood — will die. The voice of 
that, too, is abstract, but not to the man who has 
" become a Colossus" — he whom, one wintry day, after 
a boastful challenge to swim the Tiber, he dragged, with 
little regard to regal etiquette, neck and heels ashore — ■ 
and the undignified circumstances of the whole gene- 
rated a contempt which leavens his whole soul towards 
Csesar. If his object were not too self-evident — if his 
honesty and singleness of purpose were not plain as his 
own face — for Cassius was not very handsome we opine — 
we should imagine it was a private pique against his old 
comrade, Caesar, that made him rail so. We feel that 
he would have pitched Marc Antony and the crown 
into the Tiber himself; and feeling so, we like him 
hugely. Less cynical than Casca, he has a strong spice 
of the old tub-orator's contempt for gewgaws. 

In the whole of this part Mr. Macready is at home. 
He rails and plots with an air of absolute comfort, so 
much does he identify himself with the man. No man 
can be more petulant than Cassius ; but here the air of 
lofty irritation assumed by the actor, destroyed that 
which might, with so much ease, sink to an undignified 
level. There is another element of refinement, too. 
Cassius does not irritate himself, or annoy himself, by 
plotting against " petty men." Vast interests are at 
stake — the life of an emperor, and the liberty of the 
country. He places the daggers, and draws the picture 
for his friends to choose. He has already guessed the 
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contingency. It is he — restless, watchful — more so than 
Brutus, though he, too, is moved, and goes out to 
hear the elements. It is he who does all. Compared to 
Cassius, Brutus is grand indeed $ but otherwise, a man of 
one idea ; and the spectator, in the actor, behold the final 
cause of the whole gorgeous prolegomena to the sacri- 
ficial rite. How short-sighted are the best-laid plans. 
We are really struck with the moral : the despised 
"young Octavius" becomes the "august" — the Caesar; 
and Antony opens out a new vestibule in history and 
intrigue, worthy of Sardanapalus, by introducing Cleo- 
patra on the stage of history, while Brutus and Cassius 
are sacrificed to their virtues. 

Mr. Macready performed Cassius wondrously. There 
was the frank, yet fierce bon homme of the soldier, the 
moment that his robes of peace were changed for the 
closer trappings of war, about him. There was the quick, 
yet over-hasty decision of a soldier — quick to resent, and 
as quick to accuse — but with a vehemence almost 
exaggerated, quicker to confess his faults. There was 
something inexpressibly noble in the half-fierce tremour 
which pervaded the words — " How 'scaped I killing when 
I crossed you so ?" The heart of the Roman wept for 
the terrible strife of agony he gave the audience to feel 
had been gnawing at the heart of Brutus — he knew 
better than any, of the strangling sobs swallowed by the 
stoic, and could well comprehend the forbearance he 
could not exercise himself. These details which we 
have given of Cassius, were delineated to the audience by 
the actor ; and the almost gigantic heartiness-^-the (still 
impetuous in all things) vast gladness with which he 
responds to the greeting and the full cup of Brutus, will 
be long remembered and recognised as a peculiarity of 
the evening we refer our notice to. 

Lear, he (Mr. Macready) has often played, and we 
recognise it as among the finest realizations he has so 
often pourtrayed. As it is already familiar to the 
public, we will only mention what strikes us most 
forcibly. Lear jealously appreciates the love of his 
children, and we have an almost exaggerated example of 
parental tenderness ; nay, an abnegation of all things for 
the love of those he loves, to an idolatry so great, 
that his punishment in forgetting the creator in the 
creature, carries with it its own punishment. In spite of 
the awful return made so unfilially by his eldest daughters, 
his humanity breaks into tearfulness, when he bandies 
and babbles with his " fool." Who can forget the ter- 
rible pain he makes all feel he suffers, when after the 
first words of consciousness his stupenduous grief per- 
mits to speak, he adds, " and my poor fool is hanged." 
The magic that Shakspere has to draw tears, and to 
make the heart sob silently, was never greater than in 
this majestic moan of agony. 

Richard II. is in the actor's hands of the same melan- 
choly stamp as Werner ; but the " king " rebels where 
the " man" succumbs, and herein lies the difference 
between the two parts. Had that great sermon com- 
mencing with — " For heaven's sake let us sit upon the 
ground and tell sad stories," &c, been uttered, or some- 
thing approximating to it by Werner, it would have 
been deprived of something like an irritable impatience 
that expressed it. It was an impersonation of sove- 
reign imbecility ; of a struggle to compromise the dig- 
nity of the king with the safety of the man, which was 
masterly in the extreme. Without a good exponent of 
the weak and dependent monarch, it is but an unattrac- 
tive acting play ; but when the artist gives such force 
and saliency to the minuter fragments of the humanity 
that he necessarily cannot ignore, the question as to its 
representative capabilities is altered. 

Cardinal Wolsey is, we believe, an adoption of Mr. 
Macready's only of late years. We remember its first 
production at the Princess's Theatre, and were struck by 



the vivid dashings that were given of a part otherwise 
didactic. There is, we believe, more of artistical skill 
exhibited here from the very nature of the part, than is 
in general permitted to those who represent the minor 
characters of Shakspere; but the man who could see 
and elaborate a design and power hitherto unseen in 
Friar Laurence, was not likely to omit the uncom- 
promising strength of Wolsey. This character belongs 
to the highest order of Mr. Macready's extensive class 
of representation. [Let us not omit here a well-earned 
tribute of admiration due to Miss Cushman for her im- 
personation of Queen Katherine. This will not detract 
one leaf from the green crown that Mrs. Warner has 
so nobly earned.] The artistic, the elaborate — as it 
would seem — bit of bye-play with the legate was an 
idea that might be so easily vulgarized, and descend to 
clap-trap (a hideous word, would we had another), and 
yet there was apparent a certain determination to abate 
no jot of his power, temporal or spiritual, that it became 
the source of unbounded applause. 

Of Henry IV. we hardly know what to say. The 
excerpt is so much a puzzle to the critic, that like 
Dame Quickly to Falstaff, it is so much, neither fish 
nor flesh, "a man knows not where to have it." We 
would rather hear fragments declaimed in the study 
than on the stage, and only add, that " as far as it 
went," it was very fine. 

King John is next on our list, and the detestable 
monarch has in his representative a tinge of chivalrous 
greatness cast over him, which is quite admirable till 
" young Arthur" interferes with our sympathies. The 
actor would not play some portion of this great play 
with so majestic a motion and tread if he were the 
veritable man to be bearded by his bold barons. Bru- 
tal, dissimulating, murderous, and yet noble of aspect 
every way, he reads himself by his great yet degraded 
despair into the sympathies of an audience. The dying 
scene is characterised with a ghastly strength of horror 
— a life-in-death sort of terror that stalks on the gigantic 
cathurnus of the Athenian stage, and leaves the spectator 
rubbing his eyes as if he were wakened from a frightful 
nightmare, with the additional satisfaction that it has 
not done him good. The fearful turpitude, the gra- 
tuitous inhumanity, the utter apostacy to all good things 
with which the actor invested his scene with Hubert are 
exponents of a genius and a study beyond all rivalry. 
He can be equalled in these peculiar parts* He cannot 
be excelled. 

The brothers Brough, in their new burlesque, have 
not achieved a work likely to eclipse their Enchanted 
Isle, or Camaralzaman. Their new production is 
founded on the history of " Calendar, who was turned 
into an Ape." The princess, who is one of the he- 
roines of the Arabian Nights, is an encourager of 
science, an anti-protectionist, and the especial patroness 
of a crystal palace, built to receive specimens of industry 
from all nations, after the fashion of 1851. A song, 
which illustrates this cosmopolitan character, being a 
medley of various national tunes, is one of the best 
" hits" of the piece, Miss Priscilla Horton, who repre- 
sents the Princess, singing the different melodies with 
great tact and effect. The Ape is introduced into the 
Court of the Princess's father as an attendant to an 
itinerant organist and his wife, excellently represented 
by Mr. Buckstone and Mrs. Fitzwilliam. Mr. Bland, 
a Rajah, alternately easy and terrible, is the father of 
the Princess, and the Evil Genius is a kind of rakish 
dandy played by Mr. Selby. The Prince is acted by 
Miss Annie Romer, who sings prettily several songs, 
and when he is in his apish condition, a clever posture- 
maker embodies the new form. The music is well 
selected, the costumes are rich, and the transformation 
of a room in the Rajah's abode to the Crystal Palace, 
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is clever and well managed. The piece, however, on 
the whole, setting aside the acting and the mise en 
scene, is destitute of the happy brilliancy which marked 
the first production of these really clever gentlemen. 
A few sparkles of wit here and there, fail to relieve 
the weight of an unskilfully-constructed plot ; and there 
occurred, at the last, several expressions of disapproba- 
tion, which, despite the applause of the majority, in- 
dicated dissent. 



— - — 
OLYMPIC. 

Nov. 29, 30. Philip of France— My Wife's Daughter. Dec. 2, 
Philip of France — Mind your Stops — Allow me to Apologise. 
3. The Lady of Lyons — Mind your Stops — Allow me to Apolo- 
gise. 4. The Rivals — Mind your Stops — Allow me to Apologise. 
5. Philip of France — His First Champagne. 6. The Lady of 
Lyons— His First Champagne. 7. Othello — His First Cham- 
pagne. 9. Philip of France — Speed the Plough. 10. The 
Hunchback — Speed the Plough 11. Farmer's Story — Country 
Squire — Eton Boy. 12. The Lady of Lyons — Country Squire. 
13. The Hunchback — Country Squire. 14. Othello — Allow me 
to Apologise. 16. Philip of France — Cousin Cherry — Not to be 
Done. 17. Lady of Lyons — Where there's a Will there 's a 
Way. 18. Hearts and Trumps — Anthony and Cleopatra — The 
Unprotected Female — Allow me to Apologise. 19. The Hunch- 
back — Anthony and Cleopatra. 20. The Lady of Lyons — An- 
thony and Cleopatra. 21. Hearts and Trumps — Anthony and 
Cleopatra — His First Champagne. 23. Philip of France — 
Where there's a Will there's a Way. 24, 26. Merchant of 
"Venice — Prince Dorus. 

Crowded audiences at this elegant little house, for the 
last month, have been the rule, a conclusion to have 
been counted upon by the varied and excellent attrac- 
tions put forth by the management. 

Mr. Brooke and Miss Faucit have repeated their parts 
of Philip of France and Mare de Meranie with no dimi- 
nution in the artistical skill with which both have em- 
bodied their several parts. In the mean time Mr. Brooke 
has appeared as Othello, as Claude Melnotte, and as 
Master Walter in the Hunchback. His Othello, a few 
seasons ago, was admitted to be equal to the most perfect 
impersonation of the part, ever witnessed. His figure, 
admirably suited for the stage, his bold, impetuous step, 
and dignified attitude, his sonorous and majestic voice, 
the impassioned grandeur which he threw into those 
parts, where the passion of wrath obtained the mastery, 
were combined elements to make up one of those displays 
,of histrionic excellence only witnessed at long intervals. 

As Claude Melnotte, he is far less successful. He is 
naturally of too saturnine a temperament for the wild, 
boyish enthusiasm of the' the ambitious poet-lover. He 
is too stern for expressing the winning adoration which 
brings the proud and gorgeous, beauty to her knees, and 
the great tenderness of the part is lost in the fierce mood 
which falls upon him, as he turns his menacing wrath 
upon the two miserables, Glamis and Beauseant. Miss 
Faucit is the incarnation of pathos. It is pre-eminently 
her forte, and few things within the range of art are 
more worthy of notice than her Pauline. The broken 
pride, shattered and trampled in the dust of humiliation 
is expressed in the trembling voice, and the love for the 
man who has wronged her — a love which his own inherent 
nobleness of mind generates, despite herself, is told in a 
manner that actually thrills in every fibre of the heart. 
Let us pay here a tribute to Mr. G. Cooke's Damas. It 
is impossible to render the frank, punctilious, yet sus- 
picio us republican general in a better manner. "Whatever 
that gentleman does, he does well. The true and sterling 
essence of comedy of the highest order, is in him, and he 
only requires the opportunity to develope a vein of 
originality, to which we have been strangers for some 
time. 

In the part of Master Walter, Mr. Brooke approaches 
much nearer the standard of his original excellence, 
than in the youthful Claude. The gravity of the charac- 
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ter, the moral dignity of the man, the deep tenderness 
felt for his child, ever and anon flashing out, characterize 
the actor's representation from first to last. Next to 
Othello, it stands alone, as one of his most finished con- 
ceptions. 

Miss Faucit's Julia was a " terribly earnest" piece of 
acting. The overwrought agony of terror, and love, 
despair and hope, with which she cast herself, in a last 
desperate appeal at Master Walter's feet, cannot be ade- 
quately conceived without seeing it. She conveyed some 
portion of her anguish to the audience, and realized 
Hamlet's description of the player. Mrs. Sterling, with 
her charming abandon, was delightful as Helen ; and Mr. 
Leigh Murray played Sir Thomas Clifford with true 
taste and feeling. 

There have been a few revivals of little consequence, 
save the drama of the Country Squire, in which Mr. 
Farren represents with such genial fidelity the character 
of an old English gentleman. Two clever and successful 
farces, Mind your Stops, and Allow me to Apologise, in 
which Mr. Compton is as delightfully dry as ever, have 
been produced. 

On boxing-night, Mr. Brooke made his first appear- 
ance this season as Shylock in the Merchant of Venice, 
and we must admit that we never saw him to greater 
advantage. His acting was of the very highest order, 
his voice firm, deep, and sonorous, his points well made, 
and his bursts of passion thrilling. The " I thank God !" 
and the sudden fall upon his knees — the wild gratitude 
of the moment which makes his vindictive nature the more 
strongly developed, was actually wonderful. The wordless 
eloquence of his demeanour, when buffeted and beaten, the 
frightful reverse of things to him are strongly contrasted 
with the exulting malevolence with which he presses for 
his bond, indicated a conception as vivid as it was 
elaborate and artistical. Mr. Leigh Murray played 
Bassanio elegantly, and with feeling. Mrs. Sterling's 
Portia was the most unostentatious and effective we ever 
saw. With a pure and perfect taste, that lady did not 
lay the usual distressing stress — the ponderous elocution 
about the " quality of mercy." The play was well played 
throughout, well put on the stage, and patiently and 
quietly listened to, with the exception of a momentary 
disturbance in the gallery, and finally the burlesque, 
entitled a " florial, and conchological fairy tale," called 
Prince Dorus ; or, the Romance of the Nose, commenced. 
The hero of the piece is Prince Dorus, who is afflicted 
with — 

" A length of nose, continually growing, 
O'erspread with pimples, and too long for blowing." 

He is smitten at sight of her portrait with the charms of 
the Princess Mignonette, very prettily played, by the 
way, by Miss Louisa Howard, and he boldly makes suit 
to the lady, but his proposals are peremptorily rejected. 
The Princess, anxious to escape his solicitations, engages 
the aid of the Court Physician, Sir Clairvoyant (Mr. W. 
Farren, jun.,) who turns out to be a most unconscionable 
wizard, and who endeavours, by the exercise of his 
magic arts, to obtain her as his prize. The intrigues of 
the magician are, however, defeated by the watchfulness 
of a benevolent fairy, and after a variety of adventures, 
the Princess meets her lover in a crystal palace, where 
the charm creating his proboscis is dissolved, and the 
piece terminates with the union of Prince Dorus and the 
Princess Mignonette. The parts of the Count Coquelache, 
grand chamberlain, and Sir Carmine, the court painter, 
were amusingly sustained by Mr. Compton and Mr. W. 
Shalders. The dialogue abounds with jokes, puns, and 
smart allusions. It is got up carefully, and some of the 
scenes are real gems of art. In a picture gallery scene, 
the Princess Mignonette and several other ladies repre- 
sent their several portraits. The taste and elegance 
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with which this arrangement was managed was loudly 
approved of. Another beautiful scene is a view in the 
Palace garden, a rich landscape d la Watteau, in which 
the grouping of the figures was admirably and tastefully 
arranged. The Lake of Lilies by moonlight, and the 
brilliant concluding tableau, introducing a novel effect, 
which is described in the bill as a " bouquet of beauty," 
deserve especial mention. The mechanical department 
was remarkably well managed, and the transformations, 
&c, were accomplished without a single failure. The 
applause at the fall of the curtain was general. 



THE PRINCESS'S. 

Nov. 29, 30. The Templar— Betsey Baker— Twice Killed. 
Dec. 2 to 11. The Templar — Betsey Baker — To Parents and 
Guardians. 12. Closed. 13. The Templar — Betsey Baker — To 
Parents and Guardians. 14 to 16. Henry IV.' — The Wonder. 

17. The Templar — 'Betsey Baker — To Parents and Guardians. 

18. Henry IV. — Betsey Baker — To Parents and Guardians. 

19. Twelfth Night — Betsey Baker — To Parents and Guardians. 

20. 21. Henry IV. — Betsey Baker — To Parents and Guardians. 
23 to 26. The Stranger — Alonzo the Brave, and the Fair Imo- 
gene. 

The Templar, whose attractions are waning, has drawn 
tolerable houses ; and the ICeeleys, with their adjuncts, 
in Betsey Baker, and one of Tom Taylor's clever farces 
(which, as it is only a revival, we shall only add that, 
like most of his efforts, it is clever and amusing), make 
a sensible addenda to the treasury at the half-price. 

The revival of Henry IV. at Windsor, by royal com- 
mand, in which Mr. Kean's company were mostly en- 
gaged, with the addition of Mr. Bartley, as Falstaff, 
prompted the "management" to represent it at the 
theatre on the following night, which was done, and met 
with entire success. 

The Falstaff of the old veteran actor was larded over 
with all the jovial exaggeration of the sensual knight's 
character ; and the chuckle of enjoyment with which 
he exulted over the success of his tricks — the inimitable 
description of his ragged regiment — his dissertation on 
" honour" — were delivered with a gout and unctu- 
ousness that were quite inimitable. Mr. C. Kean's Hot- 
spur was a fine performance, though petulance rather 
than impetuosity marked it. Mrs. C. Kean's Lady Percy 
cannot be too highly spoken of. The " carriers " of Messrs. 
Keeley and Harley were gems, which a Jan Steen or a 
Teniers would have been delighted to transfer to their 
canvass. Of a like minute finish was the Dame Quickly 
of Mrs. Keeley. 

Under the unrivalled assumption of the Clown by 
Mr. Flexmore, and by reason of the combined skill, 
tact, and pantomimic talent engaged at this theatre, it 
has been foremost in this species of entertainment for 
some years. The pantomime is this year founded on the 
ballad of Alonzo the Brave and the Fair Imogine. The 
lovers are the objects of a contest between rival fairies, 
and, according to the approved modern plan, are both 
represented in grotesque forms. Alonzo's rival is ac- 
coutred in the dramatic version of the tale as the Ne- 
paulese ambassador, and his steed is the hippopotamus. 
The arrival of Alonzo's ghost at the wedding-feast is the 
signal for the general transformation, when Harlequin 
(Mr. Cormac), Columbine (Miss C. Leclercq), Clown 
(Mr. Flexmore), and Pantaloon (Mr. Paulo), are pre- 
sented to the audience, with the addition of a posture- 
making sprite, played by Mr. W. K. Wright. 

There is an abundance of practical jokes in the course 
of the harlequinade. A " comfortable bedroom" is 
replete with causes for the terror and annoyance of the 
Clown. The representation of the deck of a Boulogne 
steamer being made to appear wildly rocking, by the 
motion of the scenery at the sides, is highly ingenious. 



This leads to a view of the bed of the sea, peopled by 
horrible reptiles, and traversed by the electric telegraph. 
The whole terminates with a view of the Crystal Palace, 
and other effective pictorial accessories. 



SADLER'S WELLS. 

Nov. 29 to Dec. 2. Evadne — Family Relations — Plots for Pet- 
ticoats. Dec. 3 to 5. Duchess of Main — Family Relations. 
6, 7. The Stranger — Family Relations — Plots for Petticoats. 
9 to 11. Winter's Tale— Family Relations. 12. Brutus—The 
Good-Natured Man. 13, 14. Winter's Tale— Family Rela- 
tions. 16, 17. Brutus — The Good-Natured Man. 18. Henry 
VIII.— Much Ado about Nothing. 19. Othello— Man and 
Wife. 20 to 24. Closed. 26. Isabella — Harlequin and the 
House that Jack Built in 1851. 

We regret that our space will not permit us to enter at 
any length into the admirable manner in which the 
Winter's Tale was performed at this theatre, in the 
early part of the month. At another time we will do 
the actors full justice, having only here the opportunity 
of bearing testimony to the fine impersonation of the 
wronged Hermione by Miss Glyn, thus confirming 
one more important Shaksperian part to her imposing 
list of triumphs. Of her Queen Katherine {Henry 
the Eighth) mention has been made in our last. Mr. 
Phelps's Wolsey was very powerful, though touched with 
a rugged humour, which did not fail in its force and 
application, if it wanted that subdolous and wily 
expression this part demands from the actor. 

On the 26th, when the play of Isabella, or the Fatal 
Marriage, was over, the pantomime, entitled The House 
that Jack built in 1851 ; or, the Genii of the Ring kind 
Aladdin's Wonderful lamp, commenced with all the 
spirit and capability which has contributed to make 
this theatre for so many years the most renowned for 
pantomimes in England — and, of course, everywhere 
else. The first scene is the enchanted workshop of 
Jack-of-all-Trades, in which his followers are busy at 
their occupations. From their labours they are relieved 
by Jack's entrance, who, hearing of the intended in- 
dustrial fete of 1851, determines to build a house for 
the occasion, and it is not easy to imagine that a more 
splendid scene could be produced than that of the 
Crystal Palace. The scenery is upon a very extensive 
scale ; no expense has been spared upon its production, 
and it reflects the greatest credit on Mr. Fenton and his 
assistants, who have nobly done their duty. The scene 
of the Enchanted Cavern, of the Royal Gardens, of the 
Flying Palace, and the Grand Fairy Factory of Inven- 
tion, may be referred to as deserving of approbation. 
After the last of those, what is called " the change," 
takes place, when the gambols of Harlequin, Clown, 
Columbine, Pantaloon, &c, commence. This night 
they were maintained at " the Wells" with extraordi- 
nary " industry." Amongst the best hits were those 
directed against Mr. Cobden's attacks on the army 
estimates, the allusions to Louis Napoleon, Haynau 
and Barclay's draymen. A pretty morris-dance, by the 
pupils of Mr. Frampton, was introduced. The dresses 
were elegant, the harlequinade excellent; though the 
wit was less brilliant than usual, and a few of the tricks 
were rather stale. 



THE LYCEUM. 

Nov. 29. A Practical Man— My Heart's Idol— The Olympic 
Devils. 30, Dec. 2. An Appeal to the Public — The 'Ringdoves 
— A Practical Man — The Olympic Devils. 3. Serve Him Bight 
— The Ringdoves — The Olympic Devils. 4. A Practical Man 
— A Day of Reckoning — The Olympic Devils. 5 to 9. A Prac- 
tical Man— A Day of Reckoning — The Ringdoves. 10. Simp- 
son and Co. — A Day of Reckoning — The Ringdoves. 11. A 
Practical Man — A Day of Reckoning— The Ringdoves. 12. 
Simpson and Co. — A Day of Reckoning— A Practical Man. 13. 
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A Practical Man — A Day of Reckoning — The Ringdoves. 14. 
Simpson and Co — A Day of Reckoning — A Practical Man. 

16. Forty and Fifty — A Day of Reckoning — Serve Him Right. 

17. Forty and Fifty — A Day of Reckoning — The Ringdoves. 
18 to 20. The Ringdoves — A Day of Reckoning — A Practical 
Man. 21. Simpson and Co. — A Practical Man — Serve Him 
Right. " 23, 24. Closed. 26. The Handsome Husband— Fairy 
Extravaganza of King Charming — The Ringdoves. 

The management of this attractive theatre have pro- 
duced a drama under the title of A Day of Reckoning, 
which has created quite a sensation. It is French in 
its origin ; quite a charming chapter out of the Mysteries 
of Paris, with its tapis franc, its aristocratic scoundrel- 
ism, its intensity of plot, its ultra heaping up of moral 
agony, till the " o'erladen sense," completely borne 
down, is carried away by the interest involved. 

As an exposition of the titled roue, the fashionable 
ease and coolness of a perfect man of the world, who 
ignores every impulse of goodness, who is capable of 
becoming a brigand and an assassin, with as much un- 
scrupulous ease as he can cheat tradesmen, the Count 
d'Arental is one of the most felicitous and perfect spe- 
cimens on the stage. Nowhere have the elaborations 
of the French novelists been so successfully realised to 
the senses, as in this part. Charles Matthews plays it 
to perfection. The atrocious indifference with which 
he treats his wife, the almost frightful eagerness with 
which he seeks to prove her guilty, and thus destroy 
the lofty ground of honour on which she stands — a 
living reproach to him, hourly — are delineated with 
wonderful force. The ease, the actual grace, too, with 
which this lofty impassiveness to every moral respon- 
sibility was rendered by the actor, has added another 
triumph to the many this talented artist has achieved. 

It is a melodrama in plot, construction, working, and 
character. Grabolot, who seeks to tempt the innocent 
Claude, admirably performed by Mr. Frank Matthews, 
is the " bogy" of the piece. The sublime self-satisfaction 
with which Mr. Roxby played the foppish and compla- 
cent Boquillard, may be reckoned among his happiest 
and most successful efforts. Madame Vestris was a dig- 
nified " victim," and played the wronged wife most feel- 
ingly. Indeed, every part was well performed, and the 
scenery superb. 

Owing to some difference arising between the manage- 
ment and the musicians, we saw it performed one night 
without an orchestra, for which reason the song that 
Madame Vestris sings so charmingly was omitted. Such 
a state of things is much to be deplored. 

After the comic drama of A Handsome Husband was 
over, on the 26th, followed the attraction of the evening, 
in the shape of a new and original fairy extravaganza, 
in two acts, entitled King Charming ; or, the Blue Bird 
of Paradise, which, for splendour, brilliancy, and scenic 
effect, equals anything that has yet been produced at 
this establishment. It is written by Mr. Planche, who 
has drawn his materials from the Countess D'Anois* 
popular story of JO Oiseau Bleu, the incidents of which 
he has followed as closely as dramatic necessities allowed, 
but we must state that everything is made to depend 
upon the scenery and effective positions alone, the dia- 
logue itself displaying less of Mr. Planche's usual sparkle 
and brilliancy. The dialogue has been thrown into the 
form of versification, and is made the vehicle for many 
allusions to the topics of the day. In the second act 
there is " a grand fairy quadrille, galop, and e very-coun- 
try dance — being an industrious exhibition of the steps 
of all nations," by Miss Rosina Wright and a troupe of 
assistants, who were cordially applauded. Madame 
Vestris (whose gorgeous dress presented a resemblance ; 
to that which the Nepaulese Ambassador wdre) sus- \ 
tained the character of King Charming with spirit ; Miss ! 
St. George's performance was marked with grace and I 
vivacity; and the hen-pecked husband and his over- ; 
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j bearing wife found admirable representatives in Mr. and 
! Mrs. F. Matthews. There were beautiful snatches of 
| song in the course of the performance, to which Madame 
; Vestris and Miss St. George did especial justice. We 
; would notice as gorgeous specimens of scenic painting 
: "the abode of the Fairy Soussio," "the Haunt of the 
: Fairies," " the Fan-sea Islands," and the final scene of 
the restoration of King Charming. The costumes and 
accessories are exceedingly rich and appropriate. It 
was received with many warm plaudits, as is the general 
rule with everything on Boxing night. 

.. + 

THE SURREY. 

Nov. 29. The Fatal Dowry— Vanity— The Two Polts. 30. 
Hamlet — The Two Polts — Copper and Brass. Dec. 2, 3. Venice 
Preserved — Vanity — The Two Polts. 4. Much Ado about 
Nothing — Vanity — The Two Polts. 5. Who's your Friend — 
The Rough Diamond — Faint Heart Never Won Fair Lady — • 
The Two Polts. 6. Much Ado about Nothing— Vanity— The 
Two Polts. 7. Pizarro— Vanity— The Two Polts. ;9 to 11. 
Coriolanus — Vanity — The Two Polts. 12. Lady of Lyons — 
Vanity — The Waterman. 13. Coriolanus — Vanity — The Two 
Polts. 14. Coriolanus— The Two Polts— Gilderoy. 16, 17. 
Hamlet— The Two Polts— Gilderoy. 18 to 24. Closed. 26,27. 
Lover's Vows — The Merry Wives of Windsor. 

We are gratified at having to record a series of Shak- 
sperian and other high-class dramatic performances, 
which have marked the progress of the present month. 
Coriolanus, Venice Preserved, Much Ado about Nothing, 
Hamlet, &c. — in which Mr. Creswick ably and energeti- 
cally sustained the great weight of the pieces — have been 
put on the stage with accessories and in a manner fitted 
to do credit to Drury Lane or Covent Garden in their 
best days. It was our intention to have entered at some 
length into the peculiar merits of Mr. Creswick's style 
and manner of acting; but our space this month, and 
the length of other notices, compel us to postpone these 
until our next. We have no intention of forgetting the 
other actors, male and female, who have contributed 
so much to the success of this theatre. It is scarcely 
necessary to record our conviction, that this theatre, 
from the liberal and enterprising spirit of its manage- 
ment, is eminently worthy of public patronage. 

It was, on the 26th, besieged by as good-humoured 
a crowd as ever assembled for enjoying the luxuries of 
boxing-night. The pantomime is entitled The Merry 
Wives of Windsor ; or, Harlequin Sir John Falstaff, and 
the Demon Hunter of the Enchanted Dell, which tells the 
story of the " opening " at once. The adventures of 
Falstaff with the merry wives are contrived by fairies, in 
order to punish Ford and Page for thwarting the love of 
Fenton and " sweet Anne Page." The aid of Herne the 
Hunter is invoked, but the demon seeks her for his own. 
There is here matter for all sorts of " spiriting and it 
is very well done. Falstaff 's chief misfortunes — the 
hiding in the buck-basket and ducking in the water not 
omitted — form good subjects for burlesque. The whole 
of the introductory part is admirably put upon the stage, 
and the chief parts — Falstaff (Mr. J. W. Collier), and 
the Queen of the Fairies and Puck (the Misses Coveney), 
were well sustained. Every thing, without a single 
failure, went off satisfactorily. In a most magnificent 
scene, a pavilion illuminated by variegated fires, and 
emblazoned with coloured crests, the transformations 
take place, and Fenton and Anne Page, as Harlequin 
and Colombine, are pursued by the Hunter's attendant 
Sprite, and by Falstaff as Pantaloon, and Ford as Clown 
' — characters which fall to M. G. Lupino, Mademoiselle 
Beaufort, Herr Deani, Signor Bradbury, and Mr. G. 
Anderson. The remainder of the pantomime is occupied 
with practical and mechanic wit, selected and arranged 
with great skill. We cannot speak too highly of the 
marvellous, the unrivalled flexibility of the Sprite. We 
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never witnessed anything like it, and we recommend our 
young friends to watch him well. In conclusion, the 
fast man plays his ubiquitous part with true pantomimic 
ability, and a densely crowded audience laughed with a 
plethoric roar, as the curtain fell on one of the best 
pantomimes of the metropolis. 

* 

THE STANDARD— (Shoreditch.) 

The pantomime at this handsome theatre is known as 
Buttercups and Daisies; or, Harlequin Little A, Great 
A, Bouncing B ; or, The Oafs in the Cupboard, and she 
canH See. With the usual amount of magnificence in 
scenery and decorations, excellent harlequinade, and 
smart tricks, it was to the entire satisfaction of a crowded 
audience. 



MARYLEB ONE. 

Nov. 29, 30. London Assurance — Dream at Sea. Dec. 2. Love 
— Valentine and Orson. 3. The Love Chase — •Valentine and 
Orson. 4. Love — Valentine and Orson. 5. The Love Chase — ■ 
Valentine and Orson. 6. Love — Valentine and Orson 7. The 
Love Chase — Valentine and Orson. 9, 10. She Stoops to Con- 
quer — Clari. 11, 12. Merchant of Venice — Lucille. 13. The 
Hunchback — A Divertissement — P. P., or the Man and his 
Tiger. 14. Merchant of Venice — A Divertissement — Clari. 
16. Love — A Divertissement — The Idiot Witness. 17. Soldier's 
Daughter — Taming the Shrew. 18. Honeymoon — London As- 
surance. 19 to 24. Closed. 26, 27. George Barnwell — Harle- 
quin Alfred the Great, or the Magic Banjo and the Mystic 
Raven. 

This theatre progresses well, and the legitimate drama 
holds its ground most favourably. Mr. Stammers's 
appearance as Huon, in Sheridan Knowles' play of Love, 
Was somewhat of a novelty ; but the weight of the part 
is evidently too much for him. Miss Jane Mor daunt, 
as the imperious yet perverse Countess, fulfilled her role 
excellently well; and Mrs. Nisbett, .was as fascinating 
and as attractive as ever. Mr. G. K. Dickenson (late 
of Sadler's Wells), a young actor of much promise, per- 
formed Master Waller in the Love Chase, admirably. 
The Merchant of Venice has also been performed, Mr. 
Johnstone performing Shyloek. His impersonation was 
powerful and judicious ; but its excellencies were 
marred by a ruggedness which, we think, might he 
avoided. 

The title of the pantomime at this theatre was Harle- 
quin Alfred the Great; or, the Magic Banjo and the 
Mystic Raven, The first scene was in the nature of ,a 
dissolving view, introducing " The Playground of Des- 
pair," with tableaux vivans of " the betrayed one," the 
needlewoman, the gambler, and the manager. We were 
then introduced, in succession, to " Hope in a blaze of 
light and splendour," "The Shade of Grimaldi," "The 
Magic Banjo and the Mystic Haven," and, at last, to the 
personification of our ancient and revered monarch, 
Alfred the Great, in the swineherd's cot. The monarch's 
visit to the camp of the Danes, and various other bur- 
lesqued scenes followed, concluding with Alfred's obtain- 
ing possession from the Danes of the banner of the 
mystic raven, and the consequent magical change of 
England's oaks into the English fleet. Various personal 
metamorphoses having become neeessary by the turn of 
events, Alfred was changed into Harlequin, his beloved 
Ethelswitha into Columbine, Hogseye, u a swineherd 
with a sty in his eye," into " the lean and slippered Pan- 
taloon," and Guthrum, the royal and formidable Dane, 
sank into the Clown. Plenty of fun followed. The 
elements of a good pantomime were by no means want- 
ing; and the tricks, which were well conceived, went off 
with entire success. The exhibition of 1851 gave many 
points to the piece, and curious were several of the spe- 
cimens that were to be taken to that mighty show. 
Finally, we were led to " The Realms of Hope," and the 



pantomime was at an end, a round of well-merited 
applause concluding the holiday entertainment. The 
introduction was, we believe, by Mr. Rodwell. 

; «, 

ADELPHL 

Nov. 29, 30. Jessie Gray — School for Tigers — Esmeralda. 
Dec. 2 to 23. Jessie Gray — School for Tigers — Jack in the 
Green. 24. Jessie Gray — La Tarantula. 26. Jessie ^Gray— 
La Tarantula — The Married Bachelor. 

The Christmas piece at this little theatre was an 
" entirely new extravaganza," made up into an English 
dress, as the playbill expressed it, " from the best French 
materials," and entitled, La Tarantula, or the Spider 
King, and the chief incidents of the plot turn upon the 
results of a tarantula's bite. The principal characters 
are Luidgi, a young Chasseur of Calabria (Miss Wool- 
gar), attached to Loretta (Madame Celeste) ; Boskigetti 
(Mr. Paul Bedford), who plays second fiddle to San- 
guineo, a bandit leader (Mr. G. Honey) ; Omeopatico, a 
quack doctor -(Mr. Wright) ; and Chlorinda, his wife 
(Miss 3L Fitzwilliam). Among the immortals are 
Sancta, the genius of general harmony (Miss Collins) 
and her attendants; and of nondescripts We have the 
Spider King (Mr. Sidney), and the Tarantula (Mr. 
Mitehenson), both of whom appear to be under the com- 
mand of Mephistophiles {Mr. O. Smith), and are along 
with him, employed in working the greatest possible 
amount of mischief in the world. To disappoint the 
loves of Luidgi and Loretta, the former is bit during a 
dance by the Tarantula, but his cure is quickly effected ; 
and in this incident of the piece great artistic excellence 
is exhibited. Madame Celeste appears in some charm- 
ing dances, where her saltatory peculiarities are well 
developed. Miss Fitzwilliam sings some excellent 
songs, and Mr. Paul Bedford as a bandit, and Mr. 
Wright as the quack doctor, have also ample opportuni- 
ties of displaying their unique powers of drollery, and 
setting the audienee " in a roar." The piece is well got 
up, and the scene of the Magic Cave at the close was 
really brilliant. The dialogue is full of spirited allusions 
to recent events— such as the Papal aggression, the pub- 
lic sewers, the alleged case of starvation in the Temple, 
&c. Altogether it was highly successful. 

- ■ ■ ■ i i — w^ft* 

ASTLEY'S. 

BTov. 29, 30. The Enehanted Palfrey— Scenes in the Cirele— 
Farce. Dec. 2 to 14. The Enchanted Palfrey — Scenes in the 
Circle — Turpin's Ride to York. 16 to 24. Kenilworth — Scenes 
of the Arena — ■Turpin's Bide to York. 26. Kenilworth — Scenes 
of the Circle — Christmas Pantomime. 

The performances at Astley's on Thursday last were of 
a varied character. They drew down the repeated ap- 
plause of a erowded house. The spectacle of Kenilworth 
having been represented, a series of equestrian and 
gymnastic feats were exhibited, which are described in 
the playbills under the title of " Scenes of the Circle." 
The entertainments of the evening concluded with an 
entirely new and original grand, historical, equestrian, 
Christmas pantomime," entitled Harlequin and 0'3o?i- 
oghue; or, the White Hvrse of Killarn&y, and .entirely 
succeeded. The incidents do not present any features to 
call for particular description. Dermot Astore 5 betrothed 
to Kathleen, is entrapped by an emissary of the evil 
spirit of Ireland into drunkenness and gambling.^ A 
series of adventures succeed, in which the Fairy Prince 
of Killarnej, ycleped O'Donoghue— a splendid looking 
personage, whose white horse plays a prominent part- 
appears as the supernatural champion of temperance, 
and rescues poor Dermot Astore and Kathleen from all 
their difficulties, to be changed into Harlequin and 
Columbine, and the entertainment closes with a succes- 
sion of amusing pantomimic transformations. 
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VICTORIA. 

The pantomime at this attractive theatre, which was 
gorged throughout with the elite of the New Cut and 
the neighbouring environs, is entitled Harlequin Georgey 
Barnwell^ the Famed London' I* r entice ; or, the Triumph 
of Queen Industry over the Dcemon Idleness. The pan- 
tomime was as inexplicable as those time-honoured pro- 
ductions usually are. There was a great deal of jumping 
through windows, of petty larceny and felony, of dancing 
under difficulties, of fireworks and feasting; and the 
whole was wound up with a grand tableau, to the evident 
satisfaction of a monster audience ; and, by the strength 
of the applause, one would have said that it was the 
most successful pantomime in the metropolis — and so no 
doubt it really was. 



QUEEN'S. 



The pantomime at this theatre, with its concomitants of 
tricks, changes, and smart intricacies, is entitled Cinderella 
and the Fairy Glass Slipper ; or, Harlequin and the 
Silver Lily, the Naiads of Golden Grot, and Fay of the 
Magic Fountain, and is written by the popular author of 
the previous pantomimes here. The first scene intro- 
duces us to the " Abode of Demons, in the Realms of 
Blue Devils," where Blue Ruin, the Wizard-King, being- 
disgusted with the sight and sounds of revelry of merry- 
making Christmas, determines to embroil the whole 
world in quarrels. It was very successful, and the 
scenery, by Mr. James, which is extremely beautiful, 
was greatly applauded. 



THE CITY OF LONDON. 

Mr. Nelson Lee, whose skill in pantomimic mysteries 
is proverbial, prepared for his anxious audience one of 
his most successful efforts, under the name of Knife, 
Fork, and Spoon ; or, Harlequin Breakfast, Dinner, Tea, 
and Supper. The scenery was splendid, the tricks 
clever and well executed, and the current events of the 
year were humorously lampooned. It was an entire 
success. 



THE PAVILION. 

Heee we had Sugar and Spice' and All Things Nice ; 
or, Harlequin March of Intellect, and the Fairy Queen 
of the Blissful Regions. The opening is from the pen of 
the lessee, Mr. R. Thorne, and exhibits much construc- 
tive skill. The object of the plot is the vocation of the 
March of Intellect, whose mission is to root out vulgar 
prejudices, and carry onward the grand improvements of 
the age. The language is neat and witty. The charac- 
ter of the March of Intellect was sustained by Miss Sarah 
Thorne, a young lady of considerable talent. Mr. Arthur 
Nelson is Clown ; Herr Ruckman, Pantaloon ; Miss But- 
ler and Miss Rosa Nathan, the two Columbines ; Signor 
Charltoni and Howard Lewis, the two Harlequins ; and 
M. Lantern, Sprite. The scenery, costumes, and ap- 
pointments were of a very superior order, and the panto- 
mime was honoured with the applause of a crowded 
auditory. 



GRECIAN SALOON. 

At this place of popular recreation, the first piece on 
Boxing-night was entitled Brother and Sister; this was 
followed by the Baby and the Regimentals and a comic 
pantomime, entitled Harlequin and the Crystal Palace, 
in which Mr. G. Maskill distinguished himself as a clever 
harlequin. The scenery, by Mr. Muir, a very talented 
artist, was exceedingly beautiful. 
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ROYAL THEATRICALS, WINDSOR CASTLE. 

On the 12th ultimo, the Queen gave the first of a 
series of dramatic performances intended to be continued 
at the Castle. The stage was fitted up in the " Rubens" 
room, and the Princess's company had the honour of ap- 
pearing in Shakspere's historical play of King Henry the 
Fourth. (Part I.) 



King Henry the Fourth 

Henry, Prince of Wales ") sons to the 

Prince J ohn of Lancaster j King 

Earl of Westmoreland ") Friends to the 

Sir Walter Blount j King. 

Thomas Percy, Earl of Worcester 

Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland 

Henry Percy, surnamed Hotspur (his son) 

Archibald, Earl of Douglas 

Sir Richard Vernon .... 

Sir John Falstaff .... 

Poins „ 

Gadshill 

Jb^ cto • « •••<]• 

Bardolph . ... 
Francis 



Carriers 

Sheriff 
Raby 



Travellers 



Mr. Cooper. 
( Mr. Anderson. 
\ Miss Daley. 

firrC. Fisher. 
( Mr. Belton. 
. Mr. Ryder. 
. Mr. King. 
. Mr. Chas. Kean. 
. Mr. F. Cooke. 
. Mr J. F. Cathcart. 
. Mr. Bartley. 
. Mr. J. Vining. 
. Mr. R. Cathcart. 
. Mr. J. Binge. 
. Mr. Addison. 
. Mr. Meadows. 

/Mr. Keeley 
•\Mr. Harley 
. Mr. Paulo 
. Mr. Stacey 
fMr. Wynn 
J Mr. Daly 
• | Mr. Stokes 
'•Mr. Haines 
. Mrs. Chas. Kean 

j>Mrs. Keeley 



Lady Percy (wife to Hotspur) . 
tv/t™ ru,„i.i„ / (Hostess of a Tavern in 
Mrs.Qucklyl. V Eastcheap.) 

Scene — England. 

On the 19th ultimo, Mr. C. Mathews and the rest 
of the Lyceum company performed Sheridan's Critic, 
&c. The following was the order of the evening's 
amusement : — 



Dangle 
Sneer 

Sir Fretful Plagiary 
Puff . 
Footman 
Prompter 



The Critic; or, a Tragedy Rehearsed. 

Mr. F. Vining 
Cooper 



Mrs. Dangle 



Characters in the Tragedy. 



Lord Burleigh 

Earl of Leicester 

Sir Christopher Hatton 

Sir Walter Raleigh 

Don Ferolo Whiskerandos 

Governor of Tilbury Fort 

Master of the Horse . 

Beefeater 

First Sentinel 

Second Sentinel 

Tilburina 

Confidante . 

First Niece . 

Second Niece 



— Bartley 

— C. Mathews 

— De Courcy 

— C.Melville 
Mrs. C. Horn 



Mr. Honner 
— • Cranby 

— Wvnn 

— Clark 

— Harley 

— F. Matthews. 

— Simmonds 
— . F.Cooke 

— F. Har court 
Burt 

Mrs. F. Matthews 
■ — ■ Macnamara 

Miss M. Keeley 
■ — Robertson 



After which a farce, in one act, by Bayle Bernard, Esq., entitled 

The Practical Man. 

Cloudsley (a gentleman of imaginative ten- 
dencies) Mr. 

Horton (a merchant) — 

Rockstone (a solicitor) .... — 

r ~— 



Clients 



C. Mathews. 
F. Cooke. 
Granby. 
Burt and 



1 



Rockstone's clerks 



\ ■ — De Courcy. 



I — 



Honner. 
Simmonds. 



Jennings 
Biggs / 

Mrs. Mildmay Mrs. Macnamara. 

Savoyard Girl Miss Burbidge. 

Director .... Mr. Charles Kean. 
Assistant Director . . Mr. George Ellis. 

Theatre arranged, and the scenery painted, by 
Mr. Thomas Grieve. 



THE THEATRES. 



AMATEURS. 

Westminster Play. — The Andria of Terence was 
the play selected for representation by the scholars of St. 
Peter's College this year, and the Davus of Mr. H. 
Blagden, captain of the school, was highly spoken of; 
Mr. W. G. Armitstead's Pamphilus was endowed with a 
sufficient amount of interest, and he threw much pathos 
into the well-known speech in which the death of Chrysis 
is described. Mysis, the female servant, played by Mr. 
S. Andrews, was less studied, perhaps, than the rest, but 
very aptly embodied. The two old gentlemen were 
adequately rejjresented by Messrs. Bennett and Home, 
and the very trifling character of Byrrhia was made 
amusing by the quaint manner of Mr. Madan. We need 
not say that the old points met with their old applause, 
and that the production of Gly cerium's child was, as 
usual, a source of abundant mirth. The Prologue and 
Epilogue were spoken for the first time on Tuesday, 
the 17th ult. The former lamented the death of the 
late Queen Dowager; and alluded (not by name) to 
several personages connected with the establishment. 
The latter was a burlesque on the Peace Society, and has 
been the subject of some discussion among the papers. 

The " Western Dramatic Society" lately performed, at 
the St. James's Theatre, in aid of the St. James's Uni- 
versal Benevolent Association. Morton's comedy of the 
School of Reform was selected for the first piece, and the 
Tyke of Mr. G. Harrison was a piece of acting that, with 
the exception of an occasional exaggeration, we have 
not often seen surpassed. There was a brusque, rough, 
geniality about him — an under-current of rugged but 
true humanity, exhibiting itself at times beneath the 
repulsive surface of a nature tarnished with crime, but 
not altogether lost, that was broadly and even grandly 
drawn. The other ladies and gentlemen of the piece 
filled their parts with various degrees of capability. 
Miss Mary Hill was really charming as Mrs. Ferment. 
We were disappointed at the selection of frivolous music 
made by so excellent a band; but everything went off 
amidst well merited applause. The house was fully and 
elegantly attended. The afterpieces were the Married 
Bachelor and the Turned Head. 

Woburn Abbey. — The Duke and Duchess of Bedford, 
as customary at this festive season of the year, are dis- 
pensing their princely hospitality at the ancient family 
seat, Woburn Abbey, Bedfordshire, to a distinguished 
circle of relatives and friends. On Monday last " Woburn 
Abbey Theatre" was opened for a series of amateur 
dramatic entertainments, for which it has long enjoyed 
a high reputation. The piece selected was the favourite 
farce of Turning the Tables, and the following was the 
cast of characters, named in the order of their ap- 
pearances : — ■ 

Old Knibbs .... Mr. Ayshford Sanford. 
Miss Knibbs .... Miss Bulteel. 

Edgar Mr. H. Grenfell. 

Jack Humphries . . . Mr. Augustus Stafford, M.P. 
Thornton .... Viscount Valletort. 

Patty The Hon. Miss Lister. 

Bumps The Hon. George Byng. 

Mrs. Humphries . . . Mrs. J. Bulteel. 

Everything went off with applause, and the guests, 
we are" informed, highly enjoyed the histrionic treat 
afforded them. 

Dean-street. — Another budding young "Roscius" 
has made his appearance in some Shaksperian parts 
at this theatre, and though we are no admirers of pre- 
cocious powers, and cannot easily be reconciled to the 
great utterance of the poet's language # by the shrill 
treble of a child's voice, we must admit that he ex- 
hibited considerable elocutionary acquirements. We 
may probably enter more fully into the merit of his 
claims for histrionic reputation in our next. 



Mr. Vandenhoff's Reading. — This fine actor, whose 
admirable elocution is so largely known and appreciated, 
has, during the last few days, been giving some Shak- 
sperian readings at the Marylebone Institution, in Ed- 
ward-street, Portman-square. The play selected on a 
late occasion was Julius*. Ccesar. Nothing could be 
more finely conceived than the whole reading of this 
beautiful composition. This gentleman has pre-emi- 
nently the art of giving wonderful force and effect to his 
closet readings, which is difficult to do, when we consider 
the variety of passion, thought, and feeling that one 
man must embody and show. 

Pantomimes in 1851. — A Correspondent in a weekly 
paper throws out the following suggestion : — '* During 
the Great Exhibition next year there will be, doubtless, 
tragedy, comedy, and melodrama, in abundance, inter- 
spersed with ballet and spectacle ; but there will be 
thousands of young folks in town, to whom Shakspere, 
Goldsmith, Sheridan, &c, cannot be very attractive. 
Of late years the old pantomimes have gone out of 
fashion, and Mother Goose and the hundred perform- 
ances by which the name of Grimaldi became a house- 
hold word, have departed. Now, I would suggest that 
Sadler's Wells, or some of the minor theatres, should 
revive two or three of the most celebrated pantomimes 
for May, June, and July next. Old boys and girls will 
flock to see what shook their sides in their youth, and 
will assuredly be accompanied by their boys and girls, 
who, in these delights will do likewise." 

The Prince of Wales and the Drama. — It is per- 
haps an auspicious omen for the professors of the stage, 
that the first exercise of patronage by the heir to the 
throne of England has been in favour of the theatre. 
A short time since his Royal Highness had the right of 
filling up a vacancy in the Charter House. That it 
might not be thoughtlessly bestowed, her Majesty caused 
an application to be made to the secretary of a benevo- 
lent institution, desiring him to name some individual 
connected with letters who was worthy of the benefit, 
and to whom it would be acceptable. That gentleman 
named a well-known dramatist, whose declining health 
has of late years precluded him from gaining new tri- 
umphs where he' formerly shone. The offer was accord- 
ingly made, and gratefully accepted by the party, who 
was then residing in France, He came to England, and 
was conducted to the Charter House, with the exact 
locality of which he seems to have been unacquainted. 
On finding that it was in the heart of the city, the author, 
who had formerly lived at the west-end, shrunk from 
taking up his abode there. He thought it was not a fit 
residence for a gentleman ; the arrangements of the 
Charter House, he subsequently found, were distasteful 
to him ; he could not dine at three o'clock, and in other 
respects the retreat open to him appeared ineligible, and 
though reminded that a late member of one of the 
greatest firms in London, and a late Lord Mayor, had 
been content to close their days there, he withdrew his 
acceptance of the proffered boon. Some sharp remarks 
have been made on the objection urged by the gentle- 
man to dining at three o'clock, but the general opinion 
is, that with his feelings it was better to retire as he did, 
than to stand in the way of a less delicate brother of the 
quill who would be happy to dine at one o'clock, if he 
could get the opportunity of doing so. 

The Overland Mail. — This most elegant and un- 
rivalled work of art, the production of Messrs. Grieve, 
Telbin, Salomons, Herring, &c, attracts crowds of visitors 
daily to witness the pictorial splendour of the overland 
route. We see that it is in comtempiation to effect a 
change soon for other pictures, and recommend all who 
have not seen the first to lose no time, or their chance 
will be gone. 
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AMERICA. 

We ventured to remark in our last number,, upon that 
striking deficiency in American literature — an original 
drama. In philosophy and politics, science and fiction, 
we are aware of how nobly the Anglo-Saxon of the' 
West, has vindicated his claims to an intellectual 
ancestry; but we took leave to insist that he must 
set himself to work to remove the above want, if he 
would place himself in harmony with every national 
mind that has hitherto attained to any degree of de- 
velopment. Of course,, we are not ignorant of the cause 
of this want ; the existence' in English of the grandest 
dramatic classics the world has yet known, which, m. 
their power and variety, cast a shadow over later and 
neighbouring growths, that must necessarily retard 
them ; and the flood of foreign dramas, which, for all 
the immediate^ needs of theatrical exigence, supply the 
manager with such a cheap and accessible substitute.. 
If these are 1 influences which impair the efforts — and, 
certainly, ; the interests of our own English writers — 
how much more mmt they act on the minds and for- 
tune of the American, who is exposed to three com- 
petitions to the Englishman's two — Shakspere, our 
modern drama, and the repertoire of M. Scribe. Still, 
the difficulties of the triumph are the measure of its 
height, and we rest assured that in the depths of that 
wondrous new world, which presents the phenomenon 
of a mature civilization in regions still unexplored — and 
regions, moreover, as remarkable for sublimity, as for 
beauty and freshness — many hearts must be beating to 
pour forth, under their influence, that grand confession 
of humanity — a passionate drama. 

In our review of last month, we were happy to detect 
indications of such a result,, both in the evidence at 
New York of a taste far dramatic art,, and in the pro- 
duction of a new play of considerable promise, called 
Pcetus-Coscinna ; and our gratification is heightened 
by being enabled this month to make a similar favour- 
able record. 

At the Broadway Theatre, a new play has been pro- 
duced, with decided success, : called Hie Betrothal, from 
the pen of Mr. Boker, the author of Calaynos (a play 
performed during the last year at Sadler's Wells theatre), 
and we are happy to add, that it appears to lay claim to 
superior elements. It certainly presents little novelty,, 
either in its plot or its characters ; the story turning on 
the ambition of a rich miser to wed the daughter of a 
noble, which latter he has got into his power by the 
payment of his debts ; and the daughter's devotion, who, 
in order to save her parent, consents to the sacrifice, 
notwithstanding she has another and a fervent attach- 
ment. It must be owned that this subject bears an 
unfortunate resemblance to the Love's Sacrifice of Mr. 
Lovel, and many other stock favourites.; but its main 
strength is said to lie in its superior poetry, which is at 
once fresh and vigorous, and in its mixture of wit 
and pathos, imbued with no little of the Elizabethan 
well-head. 

The other theatres in New York deserve no special 
notice this month ; whilst we must add,, that in justice to 
the great claims of other cities — Philadelphia and 
Boston — we hope, in our next number, to furnish our 
readers with a more general survey of the American 
drama. 

The Ransom Tribute. — A new play under this title 
has been produced at Philadelphia with distinguished 
success. 

Miss Cushman, after performing at Philadelphia in 
several of her favourite characters, with her usual attrac- 
tion, has proceeded to the south. 

Sir William Don, the Scotch baronet, is playing all 
Buckstone's characters with great success at New York. 
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Mademoiselle Nathalie Fitz- James, has made a suc- 
cessful debut as premiere danseuse, of the Astor-place 
Opera-house. 

Miss Davenport, formerly of London, has made a great 
impression at Boston in Adrienne Leeouvreur. 

Brougham's Lyceum. — A new theatre under the above 
title is about to be opened in New York, by Mr. Brougham, 
the Irish comedian. 

General Tom Thumb has re-appeared at Barnum's 
Museum, now seventeen years of age, and yet only 
living as long as twenty-five inches. 



CONTINENTAL. 

s Anecdote of Mademoiselle Rachel. — It is now 

\ some weeks since Mademoiselle Rachel returned from 

\ Germany, where she has not failed to increase the laurels 

! which must now begin to press heavily on her. Her 

5 acting was everywhere inimitable ; not so that of the 

< troop accompanying her, some of the members of which 
\ were her relations. Their tameness, it is true, made her 
\ talents stand forth all the more prominently; but it 
s would certainly have made a better impression to have 

< seen her ably supported. The tragedies of Racine and 
i Corneille were not much relisheel by the Germans, who 

> have long since learned to be disgusted with the stilted 
s versification of the French tragedians. A drama by 

< Scribe, Adrienne Lecouvreur f was more appreciated,, 
\ and became exceedingly popular. The last days of 
\ Rachel's journey were like a flight; on a Saturday she 
s played at Mannheim, on Sunday at Caiisruhe, on 
I Monday again at Mannheim, on Tuesday at Frankfort, 
i on Wednesday at Cologne, and on Friday at Paris. 
5 Few women, perhaps, can boast of less false pride 
s than Mademoiselle Rachel, or indeed of more humanity. 
\ The following anecdote, which made the round of the 

> German papers, and which may be relied on, will serve 
$ as an illustration. An old Jewess came about eight 
\ years since to the village of Untergrombach, situated 
\ about half-way between Heidelberg and Carlsruhe^ She 

> was a poor widow y and came here to her husband's 
s parish for relief. This woman presented herself to 

< Mademoiselle Rachel at Mannheim, as her aunt (sister 
| of her father Felix), and was received with the greatest 
5 kindness by her niece, who was far from being ashamed 
j of her poor relation. As she was on the point of setting 
\ out for Carlsruhe by the railway, the poor woman ac- 
companied her as far as Untergrombach in one of the 

I first-class carriages. As a pledge of her affection,* Rachel 
gave her aunt a very valuable gold watch, which she had 

\ always worn herself ; on the back of the same, which 

\ was beautifully enamelled, the names of the pieces in 

| which the actress had most distinguished herself were 

< written ; at the same time, she promised to visit the poor 
\ woman in her cottage, on her return from Carlsruhe. 

She kept her word. The following day she arrived at 
the village* with the first train from Carlsruhe, almost 
\ before daybreak, accompanied by her brother, sister, and 
I sister-in-law, to charm the old woman by her friendship 
| and generosity. Rachel's short stay was well occupied. 
She settled an annuity of four hundred florins on her 

< poor aunt. Besides other presents, she- gave her one 
\ hundred florins to purchase convenient furniture. One 
j hundred and fifty florins were presented by her to the 
\ the synagogue ; and a considerable sum devoted to the 
j relief of the poor of all professions. She parted with 
| everything of value that she chanced to have about her, 
s |n order to leave souvenirs behind. At half-past ten, 

after having taken some refreshment, she went on by the 
\ second train to Mannheim. It is- impossible to describe 
I her affability towards all persons ; and the recollection 

of her munificence will not easily be effaced from the 
j hearts of these simple villagers. 
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[The object of this article is not to give any critical opinion on the productions of the French stage, but to set forth the subjects of 
the various Dramas of the past month ; so that when reproduced on the English stage, they may at once be recognised. Con- 
sidering that forty-nine out of every fifty of our modern English plays are transplanted with more or less alteration from the 
other side of the Channel, a magazine devoted to the Drama would scarcely be complete, if it did not point to the region of 
original invention.] 



M. Emile Axjgier, the young and rising author, already 
familiar to the English public by La Cigue and Gabrielle, 
has lately written an elegant trifle in verse, entitled Le 
H Joueur de Flute, which has been produced at the Theatre 
Francaise. The scene is laid in ancient Corinth, and the 
principal character is the celebrated Lais, who shows her 
magnanimity by purchasing at a ruinous price a young 
slave, a flutist, who has shown a real attachment for her. 

The opera L' Enfant Prodigue, the production of which 
has been expected for nearly a twelvemonth, with all the 
interest due to such a composer as Auber, and such an 
author as Scribe, was at last produced at the Grand 
Opera on the 6th December. Startling as it may ap- 
pear to an ordinary English reader, the subject is taken 
from the well-known parable in the New Testament. 
Azael is living in a state of pastoral innocence with his 
father, the Hebrew Reuben, and his eousin Jephthele, to 
whom he is betrothed. Amenophis, an Egyptian ad- 
venturer, and Nefte, his sister, calling accidentally at the 
residence of Reuben, and sharing his hospitality, gives 
so enticing a description of the city of Memphis, that 
Azael is tempted to visit that ancient city. Arrived at 
the place of his desires, he plunges into all sorts of dis- 
sipation, is plundered at dice, and loses a scarf given 
him by Jephthele as a keepsake. Presently the temple of 
Isis, with all its religious orgies, is exhibited — a strange 
mixture of grandeur and voluptuousness, over which the 
high priest Bocaris presides. Azael, conducted by Nefte, 
has secretly entered the temple, where seeing Lia, a 
dancing-girl, to whom he is attached, in the arms of 
Bocaris, he betrays himself by a jealous exclamation, and 
his life is only spared on condition that he will be ini- 
tiated into the mysteries of Isis. A young Hebrew 
maiden is about to be sacrificed to the goddess, and is 
discovered by Azael to be no other than Jephthele, who 
has followed him to Egypt. He defends her by main 
force against the Egyptian throng, and her escape is 
favoured by Lia, who hastily gives her the dress of an 
Almee. Expelled from Memphis, Azael is now shown 
as a miserable slave on the banks of the Nile. He is 
treated with derision by Nefte, who passes in a caravan. 
In the extremity of his wretchedness he wanders back to 
the tents of his father, where, of course, he is affection- 
ately received and united to Jephtele, the whole ter- 
minating with a view of Paradise in the distance. We 
content ourselves with saying that the music of Auber is 
considered of a high order, the work of M. Scribe being 
the only object of consideration under this head. The 
principal vocalists are Massol, Roger, and Obin, and 
Mesdes. Dameron and Laborde. Lia, being a dancing 
character, is played by Madlle. Plunket. 

The inexhaustible Scribe has also, with the aid of 
M. Leuven, written an opera in one- act, called La 
Chanteuse voilee, which has been produced at the Opera 
Comique, with music by M. V. Masse. The action 
takes place at Madrid, where a female itinerant singer 
charms the populace. Some young nobles instruct an 
alguazil to carry her off, but, in executing this office, 
he so much arouses the indignation of the mob that, 
accompanied by his victim, he is obliged to take refuge \ 



at the house of his friend, Velasquez, who is, as yet, 
unknown to fame. The girl turns out to be the servant 
of Velasquez himself, her itinerant profession having been 
adopted for the support of her master, who, when the 
discovery is made, marries her out of gratitude. This 
plot strongly resembles that of Vesclave de Camdens, 
of which, an English version was produced at our Olym- 
pic, about a twelvemonth ago, under the title of The 
Poet's Slave. The principal vocalists are M. Audran, 
M. Bussine, and Mademoiselle Lefebvre. 

At the Odeon there has been a new three act comedy, 
in verse, written by M. Camille Doucet, and called Les 
Enemis de la Maison. The hero, a notary, has found 
in the missal of his newly-married wife, a declaration 
of love which has been written to her before marriage. 
He suspects an innocent man, makes a confidant of the 
writer of the verses, and it is with the troubles thus 
produced that the piece is occupied. 

An exceedingly light vaudeville by MM. Gentil- 
homme and Gueroult, has been produced at the Varietes, 
under the title of Pomponeite et Pompadour. The cele- 
brated mistress of Louis XV., secretly absenting herself 
from Versailles for a day, prevails on Pomponette, a 
village girl who exactly resembles her, to take her place 
and thus deceive the king. This trifle is merely a 
vehicle to display the talent of Mademoiselle De Lorme, 
a young and rising actress. 

An old fencing-master, who saves a favourite pupil 
from a duel by feigning that he is a prodigy of arms, 
and allowing himself to be wounded in the presence of 
spectators, as a proof of his opinion, is the hero of Le 
Maitre d'Armes, a one-act piece at the same theatre. 
M. Bardou has been highly successful in the character. 

A more recent novelty at the Varietes, is a vaudeville 
in one act, by M. Bergeret, entitled Mines et Contre- 
mines. An old general has two nieces who are tardy in 
consenting to marry. Their lovers attempt to excite 
their jealousy by courting them crosswise, but are 
" countermined" by being accepted in their own fashion. 

A comedie vaudeville, in five acts, by MM. Clairville 
and Jules Cordier, has been produced at the Gymnase. 
An old peasant who has made his fortune in the days 
of the South-sea bubble, has left a handsome 
legacy to his two nieces, Antoinette and Toinon, who 
at the time of his death, are living humbly in their 
native village. The will requires that the two damsels 
should have led a virtuous life down to the time of 
the reading. If one has transgressed, the other is to 
take both the legacies; and if both have sinned, the 
testator's next of kin becomes legatee. The sisters 
have been virtuously brought up in the country; but 
when they come to Paris about the affairs of their uncle, 
all sorts of traps are set for them by a villainous 
lawyer named Laripaillere. Two hussars are the first 
instruments he employs. These make some impression 
at a champagne supper, on the intended victims, when 
they are suddenly called to their military duties. The 
girls are next conducted by Laripaillere to the shop of 
a modiste. Here they again find the hussars, who 
carry them off to the Porcherons, so celebrated for its 
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lax balls in the eighteenth century. However, Antoi- 
nette's lover acts, not as a seducer, but as a protector, 
and she escapes the snare that is laid for her, while 
Toinon is less fortunate. The lawyer, mistaking the 
state of the case, marries Toinon, to secure the whole 
of the legacy. Soon, however, the truth is proved, 
Antoinette is declared sole legatee, and marries her 
hussar ; but she is magnanimous enough to share her 
fortune with Madame Laripaillere. Mademoiselles Wolf 
and Luther have much distinguished themselves by the 
performance of the two sisters in this piece, which is 
called Les Tentations d Antoinette. 

Another novelty, at the same theatre, is a slight 
vaudeville, the principal personage in which, is a national 
guard, who, while on duty, is constantly watching his 
wife. The action occurs at the time of a bal ?nasque, 
which gives rise to embarrassments of a very ordinary 
kind. The piece is called Tin Nuit Agitee. 

An eccentric gentleman, whose character is pretty well 
defined by the title of the piece, in which he figures un 
Monsieur qui suit les femmes, is a new character for 
M. Ravel. The gentleman gets into such embarrass- 
ment that he is glad to quit his peculiarities, and take to 
himself a wife. The piece, by M.M. Decourcelle and 
Barriere, has been produced at the Montansier. 

Mesmerism, which has already been in favour with 
French dramatists, has furnished the plot of a new vau- 
deville produced at this theatre, under the title of Les 
JExtases de M. Hochenez. By means of the magnetic 
fluid, a rascally valet victimizes his master, and is at last 
paid in his own coin, being forced to confess his own 
misdeeds in a state of somnambulism. The author of 
this trifle is M. Marc Michel. 

Much sensation has been created at the Porte Saint 
Martin by a new drame, in five acts, called Jenny 
P Ouvriere, the production of M.M. Courcelles and Bar- 
bier. Jenny, a girl in humble life, is living with her 
family, consisting of her father, Meunier (an old soldier), 
her mother, her two brothers (one an artizan, the other 
a mere child), and her sister Madeline. M. d'Ornay, a 
young banker, has made dishonourable proposals to 
Jenny, but has been repelled with so much indignation, 
that he desires to be looked upon as a respectful friend. 



Soon, however, misfortune falls on the family of Meu- 
nier ; they are ruined by a bill ; the father has broken 
his leg; and the elder son has become a conscript. 
Under these circumstances, Jenny becomes the mistress 
of M. d'Ornay, and supports her family by placing 
money in the hands of the porter, who, by her direction, 
pretends to lend it on his own account. In about a 
week M. d'Ornay is ruined also ; but Jenny resolves to 
share his distress, and she has all the misery of keeping 
up an appearance of wealth, while her family is starving. 
A new turn of fortune restores M. d'Ornay to his former 
position, and Jenny is again able to relieve her family j 
but, unluckily, M. d'Ornay has fallen in love with a cer- 
tain Mademoiselle Dermont. He honestly tells Jenny 
that he will immediately marry her, as he has promised, 
but, with equal honesty, avows that his heart is else- 
where. She quits his house, and seeks the residence of 
her father ; but the old man, who has never been aware 
that Jenny has supported the family, treats her merely 
as a dishonoured being, and she resolves to marry 
M. d'Ornay. The banker performs his promise, with 
the professed intention of quitting Jenny as soon as the 
ceremony is over. Her parents, under some pretext, are 
brought by the old porter to the banker's house, on the 
wedding-day, where they find Jenny just married. She 
declares that she will return to them, and resume her 
life as an ouvriere. D'Ornay, touched, is now anxious 
to retain her ; his efforts are in vain ; she is just about to 
cross the threshold of the door, when she turns back, and 
falls into his arms, with the exclamation — " I will re- 
main, for the sake of our child." Mademoiselle Lia 
Felix has greatly distinguished herself in the character 
of Jenny, on whom the whole piece depends. 

At the GaitS there has been a trifling vaudeville, 
called Les Pretenders de Gimblette, and written by 
M.M. Paul Dandre and Senneif. Gimblette is an inn- 
keeper's daughter, whose favoured lover, a poor actor, 
defeats his more wealthy rivals by successfully assuming 
their characters, in the presence of the father, and ren- 
dering them as disgusting as possible. This " persona- 
tion" piece, as we should call it, merely serves to display 
the talent of M. Paulin Menier. 
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DRURY LANE. 

M. Jullien's season has closed, after a brilliant month's 
patronage; and, with the exception of the noisy qua- 
drille, which is full of cleverness and adaptive skill, the 
selections merit the highest praise. The noble music of 
Mendelssohn, Beethoven, and "Weber have been rendered 
in a splendid style ; and without having promised or 
pledged himself to do vast things, and create a doubt in 
the mind of the public, he had the satisfaction of know- 
ing that he has given universal gratification, and fur- 
thered that taste for the pure and the grand, which has 
been for some time on the increase. 

A most successful season was therefore terminated, on 
Thursday night, the 12th of December, by a bal masque, 
conducted on that splendid scale which the public have 
learnt to appreciate. When we say the place was crowded, 
we give but a faint idea of the number of maskers, visi- 
tors, and spectators, by whom the theatre was filled. The 
decorations, as on former occasions, displayed great taste, 
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with all the glittering details which a masquerade on so 
gigantic a scale requires. The music, under the conduct 
of M. Jullieri, was of the best and liveliest order. Dancing 
and promenading were kept up with animation till five 
o'clock in the morning ; the whole was well conducted ; 
and all finally parted in the greatest good humour. 



NATIONAL CONCERTS. 
The directors of the national concerts, after having to a 
certain extent kept that faith they had pledged to the 
public, still leave ground for reprehension; one is the 
absence of some members of the orchestra, and Mr. Sims 
Reeves on particular nights, they having to fulfil en- 
gagements at Exeter-hall, which would not have been 
noticed had other pieces been substituted where their 
absence could not have interfered. Another is that 
some pieces, both operatic and orchestral, which were 
promised, owing to the sudden close, were not per- 
formed, and on Monday se'ennight the concerts abruptly 
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ended, after the managing committee had sustained 
a most serious loss. The great feature of the whole, 
however, was the introduction of the Berlin choir, 
whose style and execution rendered the meagre selec- 
tion, so sparingly made, a novelty in choral art, to which 
the majority of the audience were strangers. What 
would have been the effect had some grand service been 
pitched upon in which choristers and orchestra might 
have assisted each other ? Mr. Howard Glover's Hero 
and Leander w r e must look upon as a failure, and regret 
that Mr. Loder's Masque was so fatally delayed. Doubt- 
less M. Jullien's concerts operated in an antagonistic 
manner against the success of the " national" under- 
taking, but there was a want of enterprize and tact, an 
element of success absent, without which no substitute 
could be beneficial. Mr. Balfe's benefit, we see, is un- 
avoidably postponed, but when it does take place, we 
have no doubt that it will be a bumper. 



AMERICA. 

Jenny Lind. — The incomparable J enny, having given 
her thirty-third and last concert at New York, and to 
the usual concomitants of a crowd, quivering between 
suffocation and transport, has set off for the south, 
whence she will return, in the spring, for some farewell 
performances, previous to her departure for England, to 
be present among the wonders of the great exhibition. 

Jenny Lind before Judge Lynch.- — We learn from a 
late paper, that two of the vocalists engaged by Barnum 
for his concerts, conceived themselves defrauded of their 
salaries, and commenced an action not only against Bar- 
num, but against Jenny Lind, as his commercial partner, 
and it was necessary, therefore, to serve that young lady 
with a subpoena. With these views, an attorney's clerk 
enclosed the subpoena in a letter, addressed in a feigned 
hand to Miss Jenny Lind, and delivered it to her at 
her carriage window, as a professional communication 
from Mr. Seguin. This done, he completed the " ser- 
vice" by mounting behind the vehicle as it drove off, 
and^ displaying the original document in the air. As 
the average number of confidential epistles daily re- 
ceived are very numerous, she neglected to open this ; 
and, as she did not appear to the subpoena, she was 
impeached for contempt, and a warrant for her arrest 
was issued by Mr. Justice Lynch at the suit of the afore- 
said parties. Ultimately matters were so arranged that 
both the suit and the warrant were set aside on con- 
dition of Jenny's appearing as a witness on a fixed 
day. The case was removed from the Common Hall 
to a more convenient chamber up-stairs, but Judge 
Cowles, on visiting the place beforehand, observed that 
it was " very shabby/' and that Miss Lind " would en- 
tertain a poor opinion of American courts from such a 
specimen as that." He proposed, therefore, to change 
the venue either to the Town Library or the corporation 
" Tea-room," but the alderman declined to accommodate 
the public with either apartment, and the case, as a 
local journal reports it, was " becoming desperate," 
when the office of the Clerk of the Peace was placed 
at the disposal of the authorities for the occasion. This 
was all that was desiied. Jenny Lind, who " looked 
agitated, and was in a simple dress, with an expression 
of scorn," underwent an examination long enough to 
give the assembled multitude an idea of her voice, after 
which, the judge came down to shake hands with her, 
and she departed in the midst of an enthusiastic crowd, 
the case of " Milner v. Loder," being left to take care 
of itself. 

Signorina Parodi.— -This lady, whose successful debut 
in Norma we recorded in our last, has followed up its 
impression by an unequivocal triumph in Grisi's great 
character of Lucrezia Borgia, a character more adapted 



\ to her genius and powers, and in which she appears to 

> have created a perfect furore. 

< A new Opera House in New York. — It is quite clear 
\ by the reports from every city in the Union, that a taste 

> for music is becoming the predominant passion of Ame- 
5 rica, as it is already that of Europe ; — concerts and opera- 
\ houses being everywhere spoken of. New Orleans and 
\ New York have long possessed both, but Boston and 
I Philadelphia are now said to be projecting the latter 
s enjoyment, whilst a second opera is also in contempla- 

< tion at New York, which presents the most remarkable 
? phase of the movement, being an opera for the mass \> — 
I which shall be capable of containing at least five thou- 
\ sand persons, at the uniform price of fifty cents (or two 
\ shillings English), and thus shall antagonize its present 
\ aristocratic precursor, whose high prices restrict its plea- 

< sures to a limited few. This idea is a sound one, espe* 
\ cially in America, where there is no distinct class to claim 
\ a house to themselves ; and the " best goods at the lowest 
\ price" is a principle of the age, which cannot fail to serve 
s art, wdien fairly applied to it. 

\ Promenade Concerts. — Another feature of the month, 
\ and, we may say, of the times, is the introduction of 
I this novelty in * New York, by the indefatigable Mr. 

< Bochsa ; — who most likely had heard of the renowned 
\ Jullien's intention to visit the States, and thought it as 
J well to forestall him. Mr. Bochsa has published a very 
s creditable prospectus, in which he proposes to afford the 

American public, a higher class of entertainment than 
\ they at present obtain from their concerts so called, 

> which are chiefly exhibitions of black serenaders. New 
s York at this moment has some three or four bands of 

< these peculiar vocalists, who give rival versions of negro 
I pathos and humour; but the entire effect of which Mr. 

> Bochsa considers detrimental to taste. He proposes, 

< therefore, as an auxiliary to his excellent sacred con- 
\ certs, to establish a medium, by which the American 

> public may enjoy a selection from all the great masters, 
s in a happy combination of the cheerful and grand ; and 

< believing, as we do, that these entertainments in London, 
\ despite the exaggerations that have occasionally marked 

> them, have been the means of diffusing both a pleasure 
j and good, we wish him success. 

\ Mr. T. D. Pice, of Jim Crow celebrity, has re-ap- 
\ peared at New York, previous to a visit to England. 
I Edouard Doctor, and ivife, the pianists, have made a 
\ great impression on the American public. 
\ A Motley Orchestra. — The orchestra of the Grand 
\ Opera of New York is, undoubtedly, the most extra- 
s ordinary in respect of its nationality. A German journal 
\ affirms that, out of the seventy-two musicians composing 
the orchestra, there are twenty-seven Bohemians (Tche- 
\ ques), twelve Germans, nine Frenchmen, eight English- 
\ men, seven Italians, four Spaniards, two Hungarians, 
1 one Pole, one Portuguese, and one African negro, who 

> beats the big drum. There is not a single American in 

> the whole number. — La Revue Musicale.* 



CONTINENTAL. 

Paris. — M. Auber's new opera, the Prodigal Son, 
whose advent has been frequently noticed, was produced 
last week at the Academie Nationale de Musique, with 
complete and merited success. For a wonder, all w r ere 
satisfied with their parts — the actors and the orchestra, 
the choruses and the dance, the author of the raise en 
scene and the divertissements, the decorators, the cos- 
tumiers, and, above all, the stage manager, who has 
done the thing magnificently, and shown himself as 
great a prodigal as the hero of the piece.' A pre- 
mature death has just carried off a celebrated pianist, 
who was residing at Boulogne-sur-Mer. M. Charles 
Frederick Albert Schilling, who was born at Halber- 
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stadt, in Prussia, died on Sunday last, aged 36. 

At the Italian Opera, the Barbiere de Seville has been 
revived, with Madame Sontag, Lablache, Calzolari, and 
Ferranti. At each of the three performances Sontag 
and Lablache were greatly applauded. Calzolari sung 
well in the part of Almaviva, and Ferranti, who has 
never yet played that of Figaro in Italy, performed the 
part after only a, few days' study, like a clever actor and 

& singer of a good school. La Dame de Pique, the 

new opera, in three acts, by Messrs. Scribe and Halevy, 
was performed on the 21st inst. Grisar, the com- 
poser, and Alard, the violinist, have both just been 
named members of the Legion of Honour. — ■ — The new 
ballet, EEtoile du Marin, lately successfully brought 
out at the Porte St. Martin, the music of which is by 
Auguste Morel, was brought out at Marseilles with 
similar applause. Mademoiselle Neodot, the premiere 

dunseuse, was much applauded. A Paris paper states, 

that a new tenor, gifted with a voice which is stated to 
be admirable, has lately been discovered amongst the 
choristers, by M. Deitseh, one of the chefs du chant at 
the opera. The person alluded to was totally ignorant 
himself of the value of the voice he possessed. Since 
the discovery, the young man is receiving, at the expense 
of the management, a complete vocal education, from 
which are anticipated the most brilliant results. 

Athens. — It is contemplated here to re-open the Italian 
Opera. An Italian Opera company, established at 
Patras, is doing wonders. 

Berlin. — The pleasing little French piece Giraldi, has 
just been translated into German by the celebrated 
librettiste, M. Frederick. On the 1st ult., the Kcenigstadt 
Theatre was crowded to excess. The performance was 
Robert le Diable, and Madam Castellan sang in the part 
of Alice with her customary talent. The distinguished 
author of the partition, M. Meyerbeer was present on 
the occasion. 

Madrid, Dec. 7.— Scarcely has Frezzolini arrived in 
our capital, but she has become the subject of all con- 
versations. Her debuts at the Theatre Peal, in the 
Puritans, have been most brilliant, and fully sustained 
the previous anticipations of the public. On her entry 
on the stage the cantatrice appeared visibly affected, but 
the applause which she soon received from all parts of 
the house very shortly gave her reassurance. Ronconi 
was received with three rounds of applause and bravos. 
Gardoni fully justified his reputation in the part of 
Arturo. The Queen, and nearly all the high society of 
Madrid assisted at this magnificent performance. 



Pesth. — Madame Lagrange has quitted us, after a 
sejour of six months. At first, she was only engaged for 
twelve nights. Previously to her departure she gave the 
sum of 500 florins for the poor. 

Antwerp. — Madlle. Mequillit has proceeded to Ghent 
to sing in Le Prophete. She obtained great success 
there, such as forms an important epoch in the life of an 
artiste. Here she has sung in Otello, and was greatly 
applauded. The Prophete is on the eve of being repre- 
sented, and the Huguenots are in rehearsal. 

Catalani. — Paer succeeded M. Spontini as director of 
the music of the Opera Buffa. The emperor, who had 
gained him from the King of Saxony, had nominated 
him to these important functions. He knew how to 
retain his place better than any of his predecessors. 
One circumstance nearly caused his being ousted — it 
was the fall of his illustrious protector ; but he had, in 
1815, the art of retaining his place, and gaining the good 
graces of the new chief of the state. The combination 
which gave Madame Catalani the management of the 
Italian Opera, changed nothing in the advantages which 
Paer enjoyed as director of music. Catalani felt per- 
suaded that her talents were sufficient to insure to this 
house the most brilliant destiny, and reduced this com- 
pany to the smallest strength, by depriving it of several 
first-rate performers ; and she reduced the orchestra also 
to the most meagre scale. Paer assented to all the 
prima donna wished. Catalani must have been welcome 
to the government of the restoration. She affected not 
to have come to Paris to solicit the suffrages of the 
tyrant, and that, settled in England during the whole 
duration of the empire, she had, on the contrary, conse- 
crated her talents to charm the ears of the perfidious 
islanders. In 1814, Madame Catalani came to Louis 
XVIII. , made out her incontestible claims to the favour 
of the Bourbons, and asked, as a recompense, the direc- 
tion of the Theatre Italien. The king, in his gratitude, 
granted her, with empressement, the object of her wishes. 
Madame Catalani had her privilege, together with a sub- 
vention of 160,000 francs. Then came the hundred days, 
and she was obliged to hasten her flight with the Court 
of the Bourbons, in order not to be exposed to the anger 
of the usurper. She passed two years travelling in the 
north ; and when she was quite sure Napoleon w as 
firmly fixed to his rock of St. Helena, she ventured to 
return to Paris. Her first care was to ask, for the 
second time, the privilege of the Opera Buffa of Louis 
XVIII. , and which, for the second time, also, was 
granted to her. — From d'un Demi Siecle. 




Basler's Pictorial Representation op the Science 
of Harmony and Relationship of Chords. Ewer 
and Co. 

Railroad speed is the order of the da)', everything 
must be accomplished in less time than was formerly 
dreamt of. Here we have the whole science of harmony 
presented to us at one view, and the inventor of the 
system promises to teach in a few hours all that could 
be attained by the usual methods in as many years. 
Although we cannot go to the full extent with the 
ingenious author, we think the work will carry the 
amateur quite as far as he will want to go, and will 
assist the student to get over the rest of the ground with 
comparative ease. The number of eminent musicians 
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who have testified their approval of the system, will be 
a guarantee to the^purchaser of the excellence of the 
work. 

Liska's Handbook of the Four Elements of 
Vocalisation. Ewer and Co. 

Tnis is a book of very modest pretensions, but con- 
taining more practical good than many a volume of ten 
times the size. It can be read through in little more 
than half-an-hour, but the reader will find much in it 
worth committing to memory. It is simply and clearly 
written, and though containing but four fundamental 
lessons, we doubt not it will prove more useful and effec- 
tive than if it had forty. 
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THE DRAMA IN CALIFORNIA. 

" Westward the course of empire takes its way' — 

Sang the virtuous Berkeley, above a century since; and this long-confirmed fact, so obvious of 
civilization and of rational government, must necessarily, therefore, be as true of the Drama,. 
From its rise among the Greeks, under all its variety of magnificent aspects, mythic and histo- 
rical, social and personal, (binding up the great d^mi-god dreams of their past, with all the 
stirring and ridhly-coloured life of their present), and its transit to the Romans ; however 
impaired by the latter's gr§at want of that ideal, that always springs out of an heroic antiquity, 
to its rise in England and prance ; its evolvement of a Shakspere, and his illustrious co-mates, 
of a Gorneille and a Moli^/ bf a Lope and a Calderon, down to a century since, when the 
Drama found a home m-tn% :< Jf(ew World of the West: westwardly, undoubtedly, its empire 
has past; and if we are not piegared yet to apply to its coming glories the good Bishop's grand 

prophecy — - ^| 

: ' " . ; >..'.-.[ : > ; Time's noblestr offspring is its last," 

we feel assured that its last wffi : be a vigorous bantling, which will prove itself worthy of the 
honours it is heir tb; - ^ i t - ; V, • " 

It is now exactly a hundred years, since the Drama was first introduced into America, though 
perhaps not more than sixty since it fully took: root there. Its first homes, of course, were along 
the sea-board, in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, &c ; but as the tide of emigration began to 
flow in from Europe, after the peace 'of 1815, westwardly the Drama still continued its track, 
through the Canadas, Ohio, and down the banks of the Mississippi, until now comes the news 
that it has reached the Pacific, and pauses only to enlarge and confirm its new conquest. It is 
only now we are beginning to realize the fact of a region, which has revived in our own days, all 
the wonders and passions that characterized Raleigh's ; and among the tidings that have reached 
us, however gorgeous and paramount may be that of its gold, we must be : allowed to confess that 
we detect a much higher and healthier significance, in the opening of a source of intellectual 
wealth, and in* the presage of a period of tranquil enjoyment, such as we connect with the fact of 
a Drama in California ! 

There are two points of view in which this event must be contemplated. We need scarcely 
acquaint our readers with what has been hitherto the moral state of this region. A country of 
great extent, merely settled along its coast by a handful of Spaniards, with an undeveloped soil, 
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a severe, fickle climate, and no practical government but at the hands of the priest, is suddenly 
discovered to be a mountain of treasure ! The mine has no owners, and necessarily, therefore, 
the refuse of the continent rush in on all sides — the most lawless and desperate — Saxon, Spanish, 
and French. For a time they are all labourers ; their grand passion absorbs and controls every 
other. Fed by their sudden and accessible gains, and by dreams of increase to a countless 
extent — even avarice has a virtue — -it supports and restrains them. But there is a term to their 
labours : the winter sets in ; and these gold-diggers are gathered into the streets of two cities. 
Men, naturally lawless, and suddenly possessed of such means of indulgence, what else could 
result but a great riot of vices, every form of excess, over which fever and the knife would prove 
the only police. The scene improved the next year, when the emigration from the States, 
poured among them a hardy and superior race, and as government was gradually and firmly 
established, reform of course followed : but the taverns &a*d gaming-tables were stilt in existence; 
and in the absence of all relief during their long, listless winter, even the moderate and well- 
disposed might have given way to temptation. 

It was at this point of time that the Drama was introduced ; and we do not hesitate to claim 
for it very important results. Offering at once, one of the readiest and most attractive enjoy- 
ments, it was also capable of becoming one of the most pure and refining. "Whilst it adminis-^ 
tered the excitement such a people required, the stimulant was a tonic, that was also able to brace 
them. In its passionate nature, it appealed to a public who wanted calmness and culture for the 
enjoyment of books, but whose sympathies being active, could be readily evoked by these displays 
of humanity, which can turn what they win to new and nobler directions. Thus, as a humanizer 
of these people, at this precise point of time, we claim for the Drama an unquestionable value. 
It was an educational agent that preceded all others. Among undeveloped minds it appealed at 
once to the feelings ; and in the ratio of its success, it prepared for every other and higher form 
of instruction. 

But there is another point of view in which we must look at its influence. These gold- 
diggers, as we have shown, are composed of all races* — Saxon and Mexican, Indian and Celt; and 
whilst their labours continue, it is not very likely that their mixture will lessen. Not only is the 
New World pouring in its varieties, but the old is assisting it — is sending over all its surplus 
despair and rascality, to infuse greater heat into this fermenting mass. Such a fact, we conceive, 
might even afford ground for very grave apprehensions ; when to the opposition of interest, we 
add that of blood, to discordance of usage, that of unequal position, it would scarcely be visionary 
to doubt, that this country could ever arrive at any settled composure, till it had passed through 
a series of frightful convulsions. Everything, therefore, that tends to harmonize elements 
so highly discordant, to fuse and subdue into homogeneous union, feelings, views, habits, so 
strangely repugnant, must of course be desirable; and next to such agencies as religion and 
culture, a fixed and free government, with one code and one tongue, the Drama may unques- 
tionably claim to take rank, as that glass which, reflecting their common humanity, would tend, 
by its sympathies, to draw them closer together ; as that broad neutral ground, in which the 
universal and fixed, would subdue by removing the immediate and special ; as that spring, ever 
welling with pure and great truths, which would tend to slake the thirst of their animal cravings. 
It is true that its influence would be more efficient than formal, propounding no dogma, and 
prescribing no rules, we cannot measure its effects by any legal criteria ; but in the mind, as in 
the frame, changes are not the less certain because they are gradual, nor wanting in vigour 
because they are somewhat concealed. 
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We will now detail the history of its rise in this quarter. Before the close of the past 
year, several efforts had been made to establish a theatre at San Francisco ; but all of them 
failing, the first dramatic representation was given in January last, in the Washington Hall, 
by a company under the direction of Messrs. Atwater and Madison, which, if not able to boast 
of any superior talent, had a uniform merit that stamped the attempt with success. During 
this onset, however, a regular theatre was completing elsewhere, under the direction of a 
Monsieur Gunter, who projected the scheme of a Theatre des Variety which should alternately 
produce dramas in French, Italian, and English, in order to cater, in turn, for every part of 
the community — a novel idea, which, we believe, has been crowned with the most perfect 
•success. 

But we have to record a third theatre, which was also completed side-by-side with the 
previous, and under the title of the Olympic, was opened by a company that had come over 
from Sydney. The fame of California had found its way to Australia, and the comedians, it 
seems, were not insensible to the general thirst of the hour ; though confining their diggings 
to the pockets of the public. Their opening play was Othello, and under the guidance of their 
managers, Messrs. Lowe and Long, they commenced an active, and, we hear, a successful campaign. 
Thus, in February of the past year, three theatres were opened in the good city of San 
Francisco, and we believe all have pursued a career of distinction and profit. 

Such is the brief story of the Stage in California, and we are tempted to muse a moment 
on its principal inference. Need we remark it to our readers — that the empire of our Drama 
is still undefined; that it has reached the Pacific— but only to convert it into a new point 
of departure. A company of comedians arrive from Australia, and thus establishing a con- 
nection between the two continents, ensure their art's progress — and in its usual direction. 
Westward the course of empire will still take its way. Thus, our Drama seems destined to 
make the tour of the globe, and the time of such a triumph to be solely determined by the 
rate of emigration. As the great human billows flow over the plains of the Far West, and 
quicken their solitudes into busy existence 5 as huts augment to towns, and towns tower into 
cities, the Drama will not fail to claim a place for her temples, till at length they will be 
seen stretching across the broad land, as beacons, to shine with the mild lights of humanity. 
With the rise of these cities knowledge, of course, will keep pace, and uniting them daily, by 
the rail and the telegraph, bind them up in the end into one complete scheme. Thus transit 
from point to point will maintain its velocity, and the traveller who lands on the wharves at 
New York, in a week or two afterwards, may stand on those of San Francisco. Steamers, by 
this time, will be plying between this port and the isles of the Pacific, where English being 
established, its influences must follow— and so the traveller may speed on till he reaches Aus- 
tralia, and still measure his way by the homes of the Drama : whilst, thanks to emigration, 
art and knowledge at length may spread even to Africa — may project their clear beams 
through the depths of its shadows, and its Cape Town, and Natal, may erect homes for art, as a 
pledge of their continent's eventual redemption. 

Thus, how pleasant to think that some fifty years hence, the dominion of Shakspere may 
extend with that of his country ; that the roll of the British drum, which follows the sun 
in its course, may be blent and ennobled with the finer tones of the Poet ; that the interpreter 
of man may have passed round man's abode, as a sovereign that welcomes the least of his 
subjects— may have « hung out his banners on the outer walls" of the world, to establish a 

rule that shall perish only with thought, B. B. 
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Howeyer the British ^ empire may have varied within a century, its capital,- at least, maintains its 
old' dominion-— still claim's to "be the centre of the Anglo-Saxon mind. The English race may plant 
new colonies in every Quarter of the globed may originate new arts there, and develop other forms of 
government, but so long as England presents the models by which they shape their tastes and principles, 
so long must her chief city be considered the arena, in which such tastes and principles are most strin- 
gently defined. There are certain arts, of course, such as painting and sculpture, which, however she 
may cultivate, she can never pretend to teach ; other; lands must still be sought for their most perfect 
illustration; but in all those fields of literature, and in the great ; art of the Drama, which she has made 
so much her own, she still elicits the belief, that it is only in her capital, the claims of those whom she 
has nurtured, can be adequately tested. 

Did these opinions require evidence, we would point our readers to America. Since she could boast 
of a native literature, and of the rise of dramatic artists, how invariably has she dispatched them to obtain 
the imprimatur of this coveted authority. However solid was the ore she might discover in her veins, 
how essential was the fact of its being assayed across the sea ; of its receiving "the goldsmith's mark," 
from an enlightened: London public. Thus Preseott, Irving, Cooper, have brought their books to a 
London press ; and the chief of her native actors were not content with native homage, till its value had 
been certified by English afiirma'tion. How long this will continue it is not necessary to inquire. The 
term of such a system is involved in its conditions. When America shall have furnished superior models 
to herself, and especially in. the Drama, she will feel she has established the criteria of a taste, that shall 
be sufficient for the' development and guidance of her children. Enough, that among the number who 
have courted the above ordeal, and triumphantly sustained it, is the subject of this memoir, whose history 
we shall now detail, and then proceed to form an estimate of the grounds of her distinction. 

Miss Cushman can boast 6f an honourable origin. Eoth on her father's and mother's side, she is 
descended from the Plymouth Pilgrims. Foremost among the band of those great and fearless hearts, 
whose actions became principles, and whose sufferings turned to glory; those patriots of the soul, who 
made life a term for freedom, stood Eobert Cushman ; distinguished by the fact, that he was selected by 
his brethren in company with Governor Carver, to plan the scheme of their emigration. Beaching the 
western shores, he laboured in establishing the safeguards of their first community; and entrusting to it 
his family, he returned ,to England, where he as zealously watched over its infant interests ; threatened 
not more by the savages that hung upon its borders, than by that whiter tribe at home, that defamed 
( the name of Christians'. Of such an ancestor Miss Cushman has some reason to be proud. 

This lady was born at Boston in the year 1815, where her father was a merchant, in tolerable 
prosperity ; but overtaken by reverses, owing to, the treachery of his connections, he died, leaving desti- 
tute a widow and five children. ' His widow, however, proved herself to be a true daughter of New 
England, of which courage is well known to be a leading characteristic. She accordingly was enabled 
to open a boarding-house in Boston, where she succeeded in rearing her family, in comfort, if not in 
affluence. 

Her eldest daughter, Charlotte, the subject of our memoir, inherited not a little of her mother's 
great distinction, as well as a taste for music; whilst at an early age she evinced a still higher class of 
sympathies, in her love for dramatic poetry. As she grew up, however, she displayed the gift of a fine 
contralto voice, which her mother could well appreciate, arid* wisely resolved to form, with the best 
assistance in her power ; and her daughter's progress was so rapid, that at the age of fifteen she made 
her first bow to the public. She sang at a concert in Boston, where she produced such an impression on 
some gentleman of the city, whose means it appears were as ample as his taste, that he caused her to be 
placed under a musician of ability, an Englishman named Paddon, who had been formerly a London 
organist., 

tinder his guidance, Miss Cushman made such adequate advance, that when Mrs. Wood arrived in 
Boston, she ; sang with her in public, and this lady was so delighted as to advise her to turn her attention 
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to singing on the stage. This was a novel proposal certainly, but however welcome to herself, our 4 
readers will conceive its horror to the hearts of her good family. Presbyterians, and descendants of a 
leader of the Puritans, they were perhaps the very last to give it an instant's consideration. Of all forms 
of earthly vanity, they had been taught to abhor the stage the most, and to assent to her adopting it, was 
nothing less than becoming parties to her surrender to perdition. It was now that that resolution for 
which we have said she was remarkable, gave the first poof its strength. More enlightened than her 
family, and consequently more tolerant, she had learned to value instruments by their grandest applica- 
tions, and thus even to regard the stage as a means that might be elevated to the height of a moral agent. 
Thus, though aware that its adoption would cost her the respect of all her family, still in the conviction 
that it was right, she resolved upon her course, and allowed no obstacle to daunt her. *. 

Miss Cushman was now transferred to another musical instructor, a Mr. Maeder, who had accom- 
panied Mrs. Wood to America, as her professional director ; and under his tuition she commenced as an 
operatic singer, making her debut in the character of the Countess, in the Marriage of Figaro. She was 
then only nineteen, and her success was so decided as to create the most flattering presages, and at the 
close of the season, during which she had sustained various operatic characters, Mr. Maeder procured her 
an engagement at New Orleans ; to which, in company with Mrs. Maeder, formerly the clever Clara 
Fisher, she proceeded as prima donna. 

Here, however, where she expected to reap both fame and fortune, a calamity awaited her, that 
would certainly have crushed a weaker spirit than her own : she lost her voice. The change of climate 
from north to south, and the attempt to force her voice from a contralto to a soprano, in order to render 
it more serviceable, resulted in its ruin. The full extent of such a trial can be scarcely overrated. 
Estranged from her family by the course she had adopted, and now suddenly deprived of the gift that 
had induced it, her ambition was not only crushed, but the blow threatened her subsistence. It will be 
seen that such a position called for no small amount of fortitude, and in conquering it she gave a pledge 
of her ultimate successes. Whether she was really conscious of a fund of dormant power, or merely 
turned to it as the first resource, it is difficult to . say, but her thoughts veered to the stage, and she for- 
tunately found a friend in the tragedian of the company, a Mr. Barton, an English actor, who kindly 
offered to instruct her. This timely generosity was soon repaid by the result— -the blow that had 
seemed to prostrate, proved really to have saved her ; in destroying her vocal faculty, it developed her 
powers as an actress, and the drama has no occasion to complain at the exchange. 

Under the guidance of Mr. Barton, Miss Cushman became an actress, and the character she 
selected for her debut, is significant as a test, both of her spirit, and her genius ; it was Lady Macbeth. 
Nothing less than the grandest of all the heroines of Shakspere, sufficed for her ambition; and, without 
conceiving for an instant any other similarity, we cannot help being struck with their mutual charac- 
teristic—strength of will. Neither the thane's wife, nor the woman had any lack of resolution. Need 
we say that the attempt was a singular success, meagre and faulty as it must have been, as compared 
with her present efforts. It clearly possessed her fire, the kindling electricity, which passed from heart 
to heart ; and in the brief passage of one night, raised her from obscurity to fame. She certainly did not 
totter up the steps of the queen's seat ; she gained it at a bound. She was called on to repeat the 
performance several nights in succession, and at the close of the season, she proceeded to New York, 
where fortune seemed to await her in the pursuance of her new career. 

Fortune, however, in the Drama, is not won so soon as merited. At New York she found the 
ground already occupied by favourites, and no engagement in prospect, at either of the chief theatres. 
Her necessities meanwhile, were as imperative as her ambition, and at length she was compelled to 
engage at a minor theatre, where, surrendering tragedy for melodrama, and comedy for farce, she was not 
permitted to be glorious, but simply to be Useful. But here again the blow was fortunate, and out of 
evil there came good. By this experience she acquired what so many are in need of, the mechanism of her 
art— that mastery of its expression, which is so necessary to the proper rendering of even its highest 
expositions. " What must I do to play Othello ?" said an aspirant once to Elliston. "What, sir — why 
become an actor;" and the dictum had significance. It was in this inferior station that Miss Cushman 
became an actress, and, however humbling for the moment, the great results must now induce her to look 
back to it with gratitude. But it was also at this period she was destined to encounter more misfortune. 
Her family was now around her, and dependent on her efforts ; when after recovering from a serious 
illness, brought on by over-exertion, the theatre was burnt down, and with it perished all her wardrobe. 
Here again was a test imposed on her, which demanded all her fortitude. 

After an engagement at Albany and some other country towns, which enabled her to recruit, both 
her health and her finances, Miss Cushman returned to the position she had quitted, that of a general but 
rising actress, and by the range of her personations, and her facility in each, completed that mechanical 
knowledge of her art, which, as we have already said, supplied her power, to do justice to her great con- 
ceptions. Whilst doing so, however, and conscious of her claim to extended recognition, she had to 
combat a great difficulty. It is proverbial that general actors have rarely the respect paid to them which 
surrounds the exclusive artist. The public seem incapable of appreciating powers that are diffused, 
instead of concentrated ; whilst the manager has an interest in maintaining their delusion, since the 
general actor, of course, saves him tile salary of many. Nothing less; thererefore, than her genius and" 
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her resolution could suffice, to overcome such opposition, although, if justice were delayed, perhaps the 
award that was more deliberate, was also more enduring. 

Whilst her triumph was maturing, we must notice an event which marks an era in her history. 
This was the debut of her younger sister, with whom her after fortunes were connected. It is 
not necessary to state, , that our admiration of , : Miss Cushman is in no respect defective ; that her 
private life has harmonized most happily with her. genius, We know that many are of opinion 
that the only tie between the public and the actor, is his art, and so long as he fulfils the claims that 
are involved in its conceptions, we have no further right of judgment. We certainly demur to this, 
and, as we think, for this sufficient reason, that the actor differs from all others, in the fact of his personalty. 
The painter, sculptor, and musician, we know only in their works. Whether picture, song, or statue, 
we can enjoy them, or discuss them, without reference to the man. Not so with the actor ; our percep- 
tion of whose art, is bound up with: his person. He is the exponent of human sentiments, and we can- 
not avoid suggesting harmonies, between the idea and the agent, Not, of course, to the extent that we 
require the actor to have a spirit that is identical with his assumption ; that the player of Hamlet should 
be a philosopher, or of Brutus, a republican, for this would land us in the absurdity of requiring our 
Shy locks and Jagos to be most atrocious villains; but, since the actor is the means of establishing a 
stronger sympathy between our own minds and 'the poet^s, we do object to our receiving this peculiar 
gratification, from beings who have made themselves notoriously profligate. 

At the same time, -we are aware that actors, perhaps, of all men, are the most tried by their profes- 
sion, which, being; sensuous and passionate, calls necessarily for an unusual exercise of care and self- 
restraint, and so lohg^ therefore, as they do not openly or grossly invade decorum, they are of all men 
entitled to a large share of indulgence. We are for the middle course, of considering, that they are 
neither worse nor better than the mass, with the fact of great temptations, either to their honour 
or excuse, and if instances can be cited of occasional depravity, which should exclude them from society, 
so happily they can be balanced by cases of self-respect and sacrifice, which entitle their objects to 
society's best honours. Seed we say that Miss Cushman is to be numbered among the latter, in the many 
proofs she has given of Her devotion to her family, and, hot the least, to the interests of her amiable 
sister ; who, abandoned with an infant child, by an unprincipled husband, found repayment on a bosom 
that had never been untrue to her. ; 

Miss Cushman, believing in her sister's capacity for the stage, induced her to adopt it ; and to 
support her in the attempt, .resolved on an experiment, which, under the peculiar circumstances, was 
not more novel than laudable. Kris was to perform her sister's lover, in a play called the Genoese, 
written by a young American. This was the first occasion of her becoming the hero of a drama, 
and need we say it was rewarded by a commensurate success. Into the question which here 
arises, whether Miss Cushman was justified in continuing this experiment, we have no wish to 
enter. We confess we are among those who thought it questionable in England, being not only 
an impeachment of her powers as an actress, but a source of expectation, she was not prepared to 
gratify ; her Borneo leading to the belief, that she would also perform Hamlet. Neither is it necessary 
that we should here discuss the merits of her sister, a very amiable and lovely woman, who has since 
retired from the stage. Suffice it that the two ladies proceeded to Philadelphia, where they met with the 
most flattering and profitable welcome, and on their return to New York, that Miss Cushman was 
rewarded with the tribute she had long merited, of being the first female tragedian her country had 
produced. 

Having thus gained an eminence with which many would have been content, however long delayed, 
and laboriously won, Miss Cushman became sensible of that increased ambition, that seems to have 
actuated every artist of of her country. High as was her rank, she required it to be confirmed by the 
lips of other judges — to be recognised in London ; until whose verdict was obtained, she felt that her dis- 
tinctions were capable of being attributed either to personal bias, or to transatlantic taste. London, 
which had stamped its seal on all her eminent precursors, must elect her into their number, or the height 
she had attained to, would only make her the more sensible of the greater height that she had lost. 

To London she accordingly came in the winter of 1845 ; and after the usual difficulties that attend 
a debut in the metropolis, she obtained an opening at the Princess' Theatre, on the occasion of Mr. 
Forrest' s return to England, and first appearance on those boards. There was a risk in this experiment 
that might justly have deterred her, remembering the popularity which this gentleman had left behind 
him, and the division of attention that must necessarily ensue. The attempt had sufficient drawbacks, 
without encumbering it with this ; but, as usual, in a crisis, she had no lack of resolution, had it not been 
grounded now on a conviction of her powers. She accordingly made her debut in the character of 
Bianca, in Milman's play of Fazio, and need we dwell on the result — that it was immediate and decisive — 
an indisputable triumph. She was at once acknowledged by the London public, as an actress of the 
highest claims, who, in a certain class of characters, had no superior in England. Here she accordingly 
continued for the remainder of the season, performing nearly ninety nights ; and her object thus 
accomplished, her sister was induced to join her in the autumn of that year, and seek the suffrages of the 
public also, in the character of Juliet ; Miss Cushman, on this occasion, becoming the Homeo of the 
evening, and the success of this experiment at the Haymarket Theatre, we have no occasion to record. 
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Since then, Miss Susan Cushman has retired from the stage, and her sister, after reaping a rich 
harvest in our provinces, returned to her native country; where she was received, if possible, with 
increased distinction, and still is pursuing her career, as " the bright particular star" of its dramatic 
empyreum> 

We shall now briefly attempt to estimate the grounds of her reputation. - We need scarcely remark, 
in the first place, that Miss Oushman has to combat various physical deficiencies. Her voice is very weak, 
and poor even in quality, whilst her face has a flatness, that would be wanting in expression, were it not 
for her pliant brow, and vivid brilliant eyes. Her person is also against her, for though highly adapted 
to certain characters, such as Lady Macbeth and Katherine, it is too commanding, and even mas- 
culine, for more juvenile assumptions, and thus operates most seriously in narrowing her range, and in 
excluding her from characters, in which we believe she would have no equal, such as Juliet and Belvidera. 
It is only by bearing these facts in mind, we can rightly estimate her genius, and measure how much she 
possesses, by what she compels us to forget. 

If we would describe her genius by a term, we should say that it is passionate ; just as Mrs. 
Butler's, on the contrary, we should describe as intellectual. Passionate, because it is under its 
intuitions, that she not only emits her brightest fires, but reveals her deepest thoughts. We would 
say again, that it is passionate — on account of its variety, and the perfect mastery and ease with which 
she passes through each feeling. Love, terror, hatred, tenderness, and scorn, being all but the several 
strings of one harmonious instrument, which she can wake or hush at pleasure. But her passion 
has a quality, that describes it in its turn. It is more vigorous than refined; more massive and 
collective, than either graceful or minute. She seeks rather to absorb you with the grand outline 
of a soul, than to present it with a multitude of light and gentle shadings. Thus, strength is her 
characteristic— it marks every ebullition — tears, prayers, or ecstasies, are never without force ; though, 
a force that, being true, has not one tinge of exaggeration. Hers is the heart of a true woman, that 
beats with all its might, and shrinks from no revelation, in the belief that each is dignified. Thus, 
whether her eyes are burning or swollen, or her muscles faint or quiver — she cares not for refine- 
ment, if she can convey to you the truth ; if she can accomplish her great end — to make you feel as 
she is feeling. This constitutes her secret — the faculty of electricity. In kindling and uniting the 
heart of a whole audience — in transmitting a stream of fire through a thousand brains at once, till 
they vibrate to her own, Miss Cushman has no superior. 

It will be inferred from these remarks, that we think her less successful in calm reflective pas- 
sages, or in characters where passion is subdued, rather than set free. In such, though it is true 
she never sinks to mediocrity, she never rises to true greatness ; and herein we see an affinity in her 
genius to Macready's, who is great only in his passion. Who can compare his Hamlet to his Macbeth, 
or either, to his Lear; even his Iago — the grandest of his Shaksperian impersonations — is great, 
because it is passionate : and so Miss Cushman, in characters that are rather mental, than emotional — 
in the placid or the subtle deductions of the intellect — we cannot rank with Mrs. Butler ; nor in the 
expression of subdued feeling, with Mrs. Kean or Helen ITaucit. Neither her Lady Macbeth nor 
Mrs. Haller, do we rank with those of the above ladies ; but if she have not the thoughtfulness of 
one, nor the touching delicacy of the others, she is possessed, as it appears to us, of elements of 
grandeur which neither can lay claim to. In the last two acts of Julia, and the whole portrait of 
Bianca, she displays a quality, a variety, and an amount of emotion that we believe were never exceeded 
in any one performance. Here she quits all English rivalry, and challenges even Rachel. 

We have left ourselves no room to speak of Miss Cushman' s comedy, which, however meritorious, 
we think decidedly inferior. Her genius is essentially tragic, and, like tragedians generally, she 
rather discriminates than embodies, and embodies rather than enjoys; still, her comedy has the 
distinction of being highly intellectual, and sparkling with a variety of subtle lights and meanings. 

We have now concluded our review, and in bidding her farewell, we will venture to suggest that 
there is still a character in Shakspere which she is called upon to assume— and one so fitted to her 
genius, that we cannot doubt it would bestow on her new and lasting laurels — that of Constance, in 
King John. That royal bereaved one that ascends the throne of sorrow, and bids earth accord it 
homage, we need not say, was among the grandest of the achievements of Mrs. Siddons, and, we trust, 
will yet evoke the spirit of Miss Cushman. 
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MB. HENRY COMPTOMV 

Mjt. Hekry Compton is a native of Huntingdon, and was* born in 1808. In that town he was also 
educated, and subsequently matriculated as a merchant's clerk. At the age of sixteen, however, he 
witnessed one of Mr. " Mathews 5 at Homes," and became inspired with the noble emulation to excel in 
histrionic exercises. Young and inexperienced as he was, he commenced giving entertainments in the 
style of the master. Mr. Compton had natural qualifications for, this sort of mimicry, and his efforts 
were crowned with considerable success. t He had, besides, what his great exemplar always lacked — un- 
bounded confidence in his own powers; Without any of the fears and tremblings which beset the great 
imitator of small peculiarities, his stronger nerves were calculated to pursue a steady course of progress, 
and quietly to persevere until he should attain the object of his pursuit. . I 

Attention began now to be attracted to the lad ; and among his admirers was the well known Mr/ 
Sims, the theatrical agent, who took so much interest in his progress, as to procure him . an engagement 
at Lewes, Brighton, .where he remained a season, serving his apprenticeship to the stage as a walking- 
gentleman. In this line ,of business, he became accustomed to the boards, and gradually acquired that 
experience, in addition to the confidence which he always possessed, without which it is impossible to 
command the public appreciation, 

Having so far qualified himself for the business of a theatre, he began now to be accepted and 
acknowledged for a regular actor. His next engagement, accordingly, was for three years, in the 
Bedford company, under Mr. Jackman, whose name deserves honourable professional mention. The 
engagement was, in all points, satisfactory, and led to further engagements for similar terms at the Lin- 
colnshire and Yorkshire theatres. 

■ - ..... , . t» 

After having thus served for ten years in the provinces, Mr. Compton, in 1837, came -to London, and 
appeared at the Lyceum, then called the English Opera, as Robin, in The Waterman. ■ It was at once 
discerned, that in Mr. Compton, the town now possessed a comedian with a peculiar vein of humour that 
would bear working. His immediate success was soon corroborated and ratified by his performance of a 
new character— -that of Paul Shack, in a new piece by Mr. Peake, entitled The Master's Jftival. In this 
amusing part, Mr. Compton made a decided hit, and secured for himself a reputation that promised to 
become permanent. 

We have already stated that Mr. Compton shewed fr^om the first, that he possessed natural qualifica- 
tions for histrionic assumption. But undoubtedly his long practice on the provincial stage conduced to 
his ultimate triumph. It was evident that Mr. Compton did not trust entirely to impulse. In addition to 
his natural pecularities, which have always been distinctly enough manifested, it was obvious that he had 
cultivated also a peculiar style of acting. Humour he had, and much .spontaneous talent, but both were 
prudently kept under restriction and control. His voluntary intelligence imposed certain limits on their 
exhibition ; his judgment prescribed for them ^a circle, beyond which he would not permit them to 
trespass. In a word, Mr. Compton was an artist, and this was so clear and patent, even " to the 
general," that there was never a mistake on the point in the public mind ; and yet this is usually con- 
sidered a point on which the public are peculiarly obtuse. There is a radical error in this hypothesis, and 
the sooner it is dispelled, the better. 

We dwell all the more on ibis topic ; — because we desire to impress- on the attention of the stage-can- 
didate, the importance of cultivating the profession as an art. Without it, though a favourable impression 
may, in the first instance, be made on an audience, the continuance of success is a mere accident, and 
most certainly improvement is impossible. Practice, without art, simply confirms old habits and faults, 
and the facility which it gives conducts to extravagance and caricature. All is, in general, sacrificed to a 
mere breadth of effect, first of all stimulated perhaps by the chance plaudits of an injudicious audience, 
but having no authority or guide in the true principles and laws of acting, which are always, even in low 
comedy, those of refined nature. The ripe histrionic artist, while imitating vulgarity, will refrain from 
identifying himself with it. The spectator's pleasure arises from his perception of a contrast between the 
real and assumed character. It is the gentleman aping the rustic, and therefrom arises an aesthetic 
sense of sport, so well ruled by judgment, that the understanding is gratified, as well as the risible organs 
excited. Out of this union of contrarious powers, a blended delight is produced, which, in the complicity 
of its effect, exceeds the simple representation of rude manners by a performer of whom they are the 
natural habit. Mirth thus provoked has no relation with art at all. The broad grin and the loud 
laugh may follow from the gallery, but the smile of the intellectual will never grace the countenances of a 
box-auditory. 

It was not long before Mr. Compton made his way to Drury Lane ; within three months, in fact, of 
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his first arrival in London. That theatre was then under the management of Mr. Bunn. It opened in 
October, 1837. Mr. Oompton performed Master Slender, in The Merry Wives of Windsor. We now 
get the actor on Shaksperian ground, and are able to test him by the highest standard. Suffice it to say, 
that Mr, Compton's Master Slender is a classical performance, with which it would scarcely be possible 
to find a single fault. That of Mr. Charles Mathews may, perhaps, equal, but certainly does not excel it. 
Of the two, the finish and perfection -belong, we think, to Mr. Compton's ; — though Mr. Mathews has an 
, -advantage in the lightness and elegance of the outline. Mr. Compton's is the more highly coloured — has 
more of detail, and is fuller of comic vis and force. 

Mr, Compton was now called upon to enact a higher class of comic character. Tony Lumpkin and 
Mawworm were his next efforts ; after which he shared in the triumph of Mr. Charles Kean, who per- 
formed Hamlet for twenty-one nights. Mr. Compton was the gravedigger, and again demonstrated 
how thoroughly a character can be idealized, and yet remain an exact imitation of its original in society. 
This triumph was followed by another in Marall, and a remarkable success in Lancelot Gobbo. 

• Mr. Compton's engagement at Drury-Lane lasted for three years; after which he went to Dublin 
.for a season. This was in 1841-2. In 1843 and '4, he was at Drury-Lane again under the management 
.of Mr. Macready. In November, 1844, Mr. Compton appeared at the Princess's in the character of 
Touchstone. Here he remained for four years. In 1848 we find him at the Olympic, the member of a 
commonwealth with Messrs< Stockqueler and Leigh Murray. 

The accession of Mr. Spicer and Mr. Davidson to the throne of the Olympic was fertile of opportu- 
nities to Mr. Compton and other excellent performers. He had now the great privilege of exhibiting his 
original powers in new characters, the range of which was afterwards extended by his engagement with 
Mr. Parren at the New Strand Theatre. Of these characters it would be tedious to do more than men- 
tion the names ; and needless, every reader having them in perfect recollection. 

Paternoster, in John Dohhs; Chuny Chubs, in Chamber Practice; Joe Martin, in Hearts are 
Trumps ; Priend Waggles and Grilliflower in Sterling Coyne's My Wifrfs Daughter, were all acted by 
him in so admirable and complete a manner, as materially to assist in the success of the several dramas. 

Mr. Compton is now at the Olympic, still attached to the excellent management of Mr. Parren. 
His Gloliah Groth in Allow me to Apologize, is one of his most farcical and broadest representations. 

The last character in which Mr. Compton has appeared is that of Toby Twinkle, in Mr. Thomas 
Morton's petite comedy of All that Glitters is not Gold. It is an eccentric part, remarkably well suited 
to the actor's genius. The honest foreman of the factory. has got a mania for conjuring — which, however, 
we can see never interferes with his honesty or duty. Eccentric comedy is a thing apart, and more than 
all depends upon singular individual aptitude. The traditions of the stage here forsake the artist, and 
he is thrown upon his own independent resources. The appeal lies to his own fund of invention and 
humour. The author himself even draws upon it, and expects his draughts to be honoured. The actor, 
in fact, is, in such roles, in great part the character. It frequently happens, also, that the dramatist takes 
the idea altogether of the eccentric person of his piece from the performer, and fits his particular vein 
and distinguishing talent. 

Mr. Compton's humour is not of the oily sort, but of the dry. It succeeds by means of its intense 
aridity. There is nothing hilarious in his mirth. It is not the green oasis, but the desert. We come 
unexpectedly upon the sand, and stare at the wilderness. We rein ourselves up on the sudden, and 
smile in admiration of the bare waste, that disdains to smile in return. We laugh the more because of 
its scorn, and then think that beneath the scorn there probably lies a world of meaning. 

We have now with a too rapid pen traced the more salient points of this efficient actor's profes- 
sional career. The whole course of it is highly honourable to him. We have to record no eccentricity, 
off the stage, either of conduct or character — but an unquestionable punctuality in performing his 
engagements — a long stay in each company of which he has been a member — a laborious and various 
exercise of his professional duties — and an incessant study of his art. He is a proof that in it a pro- 
fessor may be a respectable member of society, and an eminent actor on the boards. 

Mr. Compton's powers are limited to comedy. They have a further limitation in the fact already 
stated that his comic vein is a peculiar one. It is distinguished by much definiteness of outline, 
indeed, so as to appear occasionally hard and forced ; but then the evident judgment and taste with 
which it is regulated begets admiration in spite of any such apparent mannerism. What is called so, is, 
in all cases, only the boundary mark of genius. It is but the revelation of that inward law, which 
dictates the sphere and limit of the power which it actuates and supports. It is more legible in the 
artist than the mere actor, because the latter has no appreciable style. The former makes himself 
known and felt as one who places the stamp of idiosyncrasy on what he does, and thereby identifies it for 
his own. This merit belongs to Mr. Compton ; there is no mistaking his work for that of another. The 
mark of the mint is on it; and it is all sterling currency, and will continue to be acceptable for many 
coming lustres. Nevertheless, he is faithful to his author. Mr. Compton never usurps his privileges ; 
never after the example of his master, Mathews, foists in " old Joes" on new jokes ; but adhering to the 
text of his part, he is content with legitimate effects, and has honestly earned the reputation he has 
won. 
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TWELFTH NIGHT. 

"What induced Shakspere thus to designate this 
graceful and quiet comedy, is utterly beyond our 
divination, seeing that it has just as much to do 
with "twelfth night" as with t6 leap year;" and, 
indeed, is far likelier allied, from its vast budget 
of practical jokes, and the comical persecution of 
Malvolio, to the first of April, than to any other 
time. 

There is a keen and winterly air belonging to 
the actual Twelfth Mght, that you cannot by the 
wildest hyperborean idea find in the comedy. *Tis 
too redolent of summer for that ; and how, in winter, 
could the Duke talk of a ^bank of daisies ?" He 
would rather, then, be thinking of arming himself 
in doublets of mighty ale, with roasted crabs floating 
on the surface ; and when Malvolio is locked up by 
the roguish plotters, he only complains of the dark- 
ness, denser than Egyptian fog. So we marvel again, 
that in this comedy of a southern land, and in the 
very eye of a summer's sun, the magician should 
have called it Twelfth Night. 

Whatever it be called — and pray, what, after all, 
is there in a name ? — it is a jewel of a comedy— a 
perfect little episode in a lover's life. Eor simpli- 
city of plot, and arrangement of characters— for 
an amusing series of adventures — which are, by the 
way, just for all the world like some of those deli- 
cious stories that Cervantes now and then intro- 
duces into Don Quixote, to give the heart a little 
interest, and to keep us from being killed by over- 
doses of laughter, suggested by its plethora of witty 
mischief — and for propriety of design, it has scarcely 
an equal. Here we have two plots, totally dissi- 
milar, totally or almost altogether disconnected, yet 
bound up together by so fine and imperceptible a 
link, that you cannot tell where the one merges 
into the other. 

Dryden was wont to pique himself on the per- 
fection with which he had formed the plot of the 
Spanish Fryar. He could not mean it, surely. 
You can dissever the one from the other, without 
injury ; and, if we mistake not, the comedy of the 
ungodly son of the church has been played sepa- 
rately as a farce, leaving the tragedy in its dusty 
glory upon the shelf. Let- us, however, en passant, 
notice a remarkably fine image in " glorious John's" 
comedy — 

" The? dial spoke not— but it made shrewd signs,. 
And pointed full upon the stroke of murder .'" 

What is the subject of the comedy, after all ? 
Love : the Duke's love for Olivia — : the love of 
Viola for the Duke — the new-born love of Olivia 
for the disguised Yiola *, and you have surely not 
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omitted to observe, that there is a sly penchant 
growing between Sir Toby and Maria ; they are 
assimilated together by their love of fan. 

The plots of our great poet are of a very uni- 
versal kind ; but those in which the genial sunshine 
of his warm heart are invested, where his humanity 
becomes tender, and his imagination glowing, are 
his love-plots. This passion, of course, works dif- 
ferently in different persons. Behold how finely 
terrible it is in Borneo and Juliet!— behold it again, 
like a yeasty sea, working in the flaming heart of 
Othello I — how overpowering, how infinite it is in 
Hamlet — 



I loved Ophelia ; forty thousand brothers, 



Gould not with all their quantity of love 
Make up my sum.' 7 

How graceful it appears in Bassanio-^how manly 
in the chivalrous Yalentine— and, in this our co- 
medy, behold how tender and subdued it shews 
itself; it is tender even to tears. The others have 
tenderness too ; but there is a conclusion so fear- 
fully tragic in some, that our sympathies are stifled 
by terror. 

Neither is there here any mark of elaborate con- 
struction. The artist is not seen endeavouring to 
force a catastrophe : the characters fall into their 
places with a natural ease and grace, as if they 
were our veritable neighbours, and we already 
knew all about them. A noble-natured lady, 
mourning for her brother's death, will not for grief 
listen to the manly and ardent wooing of the Duke, 
and a maiden, " beautiful exceedingly, 1 ' whose heart 
has become a shrine where in turn love for the 
Duke burns with a calm, undecaying constancy, 
yet having little or no hope of return, so that when 
we hear her urging Orsino's suit into Olivia's un-> 
willing ears, we sympathise the more strongly with 
her — knowing that all this time runs a trembling 
through her voice, which speaks more of suffering 
than could many complaining words. There is a 
magic in it, too, for all that; and even the cold 
Olivia feels it as the tones fall around her heart, 
and she, that could not, or would not, love, for 
very excess of grief, now loves in despite of it, as 
'twere against her will ; and we see that she had 
not forgotten her woman's wit and tact, when she 
sends Malvolio after the "peevish messenger" with 
her ring. The scene of this pleasant " eomedie" is 
in Illyria, a warm and sunny clime, peculiarly so at 
the bright " season of the year," when love most 
rejoices, and smiles in the bright and beauteous face 
of nature with a serener joy. A clime where the 
moon is far more beautiful in^its soft brightness 
than the sun, and where the night is something so 
intensely lovely, that words often fail to describe 
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it — where fruits blush among green leaves, and 
baccated bushes bend beneath the ruddy load they 
bear— where the slightest breath of air cools one's 
brow, and wakes up a slumberous sound among the 
leaves, that with tiny cymbals make softest melody, 
and you hear the fresh grateful music of falling 
waters. 

Behold what splendid fellows we can show you 
standing yonder, lute in hand, beneath their mis- 
tresses lattices, their voices rising in song or 
madrigal to Venus Victrix, making harmonious way 
into " my lady's chamber" through a wilderness of 
vine leaves, that darken the room, an' 'twere not 
for two starry eyes that light up the gloom. Men 
they are with frailties truly, but how lofty are their 
virtues ! What think you for instance of a friend 
like Horatio? of a "roystering eontpagnon" like 
the merry Mercutio F of one who, like Benedick, 
laughs with all and at all ? in fine, like this Orsino, 
who is the Duke of Illyria, and whom much of this 
comedy concerns ? He is a lover, and in the force 
of that passion, utters that fine and unparalleled 
rhapsody about "music" and "the food of love," 
which you know so well, which when done seems 
to make the air tingle with the faint echoes of its 
dying harmonies. 

And the women, too, how beautiful they are. 
Even Olivia's slighting items of her beauty make 
her a most rare lady ; and the loveliness of Yiola, 
pale and retiring, feeding in secret upon the fervid 
love that consumes her like a fever ; the timid side- 
long glance, straying now and again to dwell upon 
the noble features that are to her so priceless— -all 
these idealize to us a creature fair as a drooping 
lily that will die if not supported, with a heart of 
noblest human mould, the treasures of which can 
scarcely be counted, but so easily comprehended 
by those who follow her course of wooing. 

The contrast between the two is great in every 
sense. Olivia's position gives her a dignity of cha- 
racter and of bearing which is only matched by the 
ingenuous grace, the innocent frankness, of sweet 
Yiola. That imperiousness which sits well upon 
the lofty brow of the one, is matched by the sunny 
purity of the other, and the theory of the attraction 
of two dissimilar natures, receives a confirmation ; 
by the sudden fire kindled in Olivia's heart for ; 
Viola, preparing us to receive with ease its transfer : 
to the seeming Viola in the person of Sebastian. : 
This perfect resemblance, by the by, is the only | 
portion of the play where the imagination is some- \ 
what enforced, for the pith of limb, and the manly ] 
knitting of Sebastian's frame, must wear very dis- j 
tinct differences for the adolescent roundness of j 
Viola's fair limbs. It may, however, prove the old j 
adage, that love is blind-— purblind Would, perhaps, ! 
be the better word. ! 

There is something inexpressibly appealing and I 
tender in the history which Viola relates to the j 
Duke". It touches herself to the very quick, with- j 
dufc doubt, and the mission whereon she is bent, j 
day by day, the consummation of which must, ot j 
necessity, be to her heart-break and death, is ealeu* j 
latei to win the pity and the profoundest sympa- ] 



| thies of the reader. Touching, indeed^ are the 
\ simple words of that recital: — 

\ u What is her history ? ' 

| asks the Duke. 

\ "A blank, my lord/ 5 

I is the answer. A sketch of those incarnate devo- 
\ tions, men, in the course of a life, ' may meet, or 
X become cognizant of — something that, beyond all 
\ other deeds, Words, or actions, express the sublime 
\ self-devotion, the vast abnegation which a woman 
jj alone is capable of, and which, to us, is only per- 
\ ceptible and known when we mourn over the dust 
of the devoted, not knowing till then — till too late — 
the priceless treasure that has been lost to the 
world. 

I The psychologist could, perhaps, obtain a great 
\ insight into the character of the lady, Olivia, from 
| the words of one short query put to Viola. In 
I the character of Orsino 's embassy, the pseudo page, 
; probably to hide the throbbing of her own heart, 
! begins with uttering of senseless euphuisms — 
: " Most radiant, exquisite, unniatchable beauty," 
; &c. She goes on, till presently interrupted with— - 

; " Are you a comedian j n 

: The dignity of this rebuke may not be apparent 
at the first moment. It is a protest against what 
seemed an impertinent abuse of Olivia's condescen- 
sion. The quietude of her manner sufficiently de- 
notes her self-possession, as well as it asserts her 
condition in the most unequivocal manner. " Let me 
see your face," is Viola's next important query; 
and as they seem to interchange sentiments more 
frankly, a veil is rent from before Olivia's eyeSj and 
she who scorned the power of love, is like one who 
came to scoff at the altar, and yet remained to 

'worship. The errors, and the comical contretemps 
that arise from busy plotting and mistaken identity, 
are matters rather for the reader or the spectator, 
than for the essayist. 

The character of Antonio is that of a frank, 
bold, generous man, one of that stamp Who is an 
instant worshipper of physiognomy^ and who, 
seeing in Sebastian's face the index of a noble, 
truthful nature, from that moment, without any 
mean calculation as to future advantages, de- 
votes himself to the youth who is, in some inex- 
plicable sort, a hero to him, and whom he accord- 
ingly swears by. It is owing to this implicit 
belief that he gives his purse to his new friend ; 
and the bitter agony of his lofty humanity recoils 
with a something between dismay and disgust, 
when meeting Viola, whom he, too, mistakes for 
Sebastian, he asks for his gold, and is, as a matter 
of course, met with a gesture of astonishment. 
The brave fellow would rather have been racked, we 
could swear, than have experienced this decep- 
tive lesson in the huge ingratitude Of man, m her 
believes it to be. 

On the same ground, we may easily comprehend 
the attraction \yhieh draws the rude sea-captain to 
the disguised Viola; and herein is another ©spo- 
sition of the poet's genius, who shoW&, in th& most 
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indifferent and intermediate stages of life, those 
gems of character that all believers in the approxi- 
mating perfection of our race put firm faith in. 
For this reason it is we love the fidelity of the 
"Fool" in Lear as much, if not more, than the 
iron, rugged friendship of Kent, and the humble 
strength of old Adam's devotion towards Orlando. 

Turn we now to the under-plot — the true comedy 
of the play, which is actually glorious in its wild, 
mad, measureless revelry. "Who would not wish to 
have made one in the fun ? If the gross Sir Toby 
Belch be not an undoubted kinsman to Falstaff, 
we are no judge of genealogy. Who but one with 
the capacious stomach of Falstaff could drink 
" while there was a passage in his throat, or wine 
in Illyria?' , Who but one grown fat and oily 
with jollity and practical tavern-jokes, could have 
hatched such a treasonous jest against Malvolio's 
peace, but a cousin of the knight of Grads Hill ? 
Who, in fact, would ever dream of " drawing three 
souls out of one weaver" but a sworn brother to him 
of the " great belly doublet ? " 

This character is a farther illustration of the 
mode in which Shakspere pursued his individuality, 
how he heaps up feature upon feature, how abstrac- 
tion after abstraction is elicited, in order to add 
more to the unmistakeable picture, until, like a 
portrait by Velasquez or Yandyke, or any other 
great artist, it stands single and alone — probably, 
too, the type of a class, as Sir Toby is the 
type of the sensual, of that utter joviality which, 
beginning with an indolent and umambitious 
motive, has permitted him to sink into the sot. 

While there are such strong resemblances be- 
tween Sir Toby and Sir John, there are finer 
shades of character which indicate a certain moral 
distinction. Sir John is certainly more of a x gen- 
tleman, and if he be a toper, he has far more 
refinement in his indulgencies than this old Illy- 
rian soaker, who hates " false conclusions," i. e., 
reasons against his bibulous propensities, as he 
does " an unfilled can." And yet there are under- 
currents of a nobler disposition discernable in him, 
after all. When Viola, taken to be Sebastian, 
repudiates Antonio, the old knight, disgusted with 
the apparent meanness of the act, sums him up 
as " a very dishonest, paltry boy, and more a 
coward than a hare;" his dishonesty appears in 
leaving Ms friend here in necessity, and denying 
him ; and for his cowardice, ask Fabian — Sir Toby 
himself being no poltroon, and as willing to flourish 
his rapier in a tavern or a street brawl, as to drink. 
He clings to Sir Andrew, his butt, not from any 
advantage present or prospective, but simply from 
his desire to have a pot-companion of any kind 
with him, and as the latter is a source of abun- 
dant fun (indeed, Sir Toby makes no exception 
in favour of any), therefore, he piles up all sorts 
of reasons why the poor thread-paper should re- 
main, and out of his barren nature evolves a 
daily routine of amusement, in which he is ably 
seconded by Maria, and aided by the sententious 
Clown.-- His wit is somewhat .ponderous, we con- 
fess, but it tells as truly as it falls heavily. 



Sir Andrew Aguecheek, by two or three stately 
dashes, expressively describes himself as one that 
" sometimes has more wit than a christian or an 
ordinary man;" but, "being a great eater of 
beef, thinks that may do it harm." And, no 
no doubt, if a man's brains be well larded and 
coated over with a thick relay of slices from a 
lordly sirloin, it may possibly have that stblidifying 
result. With his penury of intellect he is pitiable 
enough, but we only laugh at his calamities as 
a punishment of his self-conceit. He is one of 
those unhappy beings who have an aptitude for 
feebly imitating the vices of others. With a 
nature not large enough to compass anything that 
is great or lofty, it is plastic to the mould of the 
designing; and it is well for him that Sir Toby 
is no worse than a mere sot, or this emasculated 
creature would easily become one of those dan- 
gerous things who are hypocritical, at best, and 
the more to be dreaded for their servility and 
want of nerve in the system. He is in the 
same category as Justice Shallow, or old Verges ; 
the former of whom tickles his abortive fancy 
with the remembrance of apocryphal orgies long, 
long, ago ; and the latter of whom, in his dotage, still 
believes himself to be a " fit and senseless man." 

Malvolio is the Alnaschar of the play. We know 
of nothing else to which he may be compared, and 
even here it fails ; for the poor glass merchant, 
when his brittle ware lies scattered about him, is 
brought to his senses, whereas the diseased osten- 
tation of Malvolio's mind indicates the possession 
of an indestructible idea, that if he is not the being 
he dreams of being, he ought to be so, and it is a 
question if he even relinquishes his insufferable 
self-conceit, even when his self-deception, and the 
altered condition of his mistress, prove to him the 
futility of the ambition, fanned into such a flame 
by the conspirators. 

Maria is the last in the category of these amusing 
characters, and is a perfect specimen of a merry, 
sanguine disposition, a pert, chattering, laughter- 
loving lady's-maid, as any in the whole range of the 
drama. We can fancy her short of stature, bright 
of face, neat in dress, even to prudery, with black 
sparkling eyes dancing with fun, or grave in a 
moment, when a certain spice of mischief gives 
them a tone; and be sure, oh reader! that just 
then she is thinking of some fresh jest to be 
concocted, that shall cause the "welkin" to ring 
with laughter. There is not a character in the 
long catalogue which is more real, more actual and 
lona-fide than herself. She cannot be called a 
creation of the poet, so much as she is a veritable 
transcript that is to be met with daily in the 
"best" families. She stands some chance of being 
spoiled by the knight perhaps; but she is no fool, 
and her mirth is as full of innocence, as though it 
were = but the ebullition of a girlish vivacity. In 
no respect does she compromise herself, and we 
have, no fear but that ultimately, she will make 
some honest man a good wife, and nurse his little 
ones tenderly. 

E. F. E. 
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EAELT DATS OF THE AMEEIOAN STAGE, 

BEING A SELECTION FROM 
THE PAPERS OP ONE OP ITS MANAGERS. 

By BAYLE BERNARD. 



CHAPTER III. 

New York, 1797. — Survey of the American Stage. — Principal 
Managements. — Seasons, &c. — Influence of Climate. — Yellow 
Fever, &c— French Revolution. — Saturnalian Days of the 
Drama in America.' — Managerial Life.— The Actor in Ame- 
rica. — His profits, position, and occasional dignities. — Dubel- 
lamy . — A Legislator. — A Rising Debater. 

My manager, Mr. Wignel, having been driven from 
Philadelphia by the prevailing epidemic, proceeded 
to New York; where converting into a theatre, a 
circus in Greenwich-street, known as Rickett's 
and Lailson's, he planted his company for a sum- 
mer campaign. I have already observed, that in 
1793, he had carried out to America, the first 
complete corps of actors its boards had beheld, 
some of whom had sustained with honour a Lon- 
don ordeal, and all of whom were equal to such a 
distinction ; — and in consequence of defections, he 
had again gone to England, in 1796, and returned 
with Mrs. Merry, Mr. Cooper, and myself. I shall 
have occasion, hereafter, to discuss the various 
claims of my American brethren, so suffice it for 
the present, that our opening performance was 
Venice Preserved, in order to present to the public 
the greatest tragic actress that had crossed the 
Atlantic, and that on the evening ensuing, I made 
my bow to my new patrons, in the character of 
.Groldfinch, and following it up with Lord Ogleby, 
Yapid, Mercutio, &c, I soon found in the recep- 
tion they were pleased to accord me, that I had 
no occasion to quarrel with the results of my 
voyage. Thus established at New York, I was 
in a position to take a view of the American stage, 
and as it presented just then some very curious 
distinctions, I trust their detail will not prove 
unacceptable. 

There were three leading managements at this 
time in America, conducting three distinct circuits, 
- — in the north, south, and centre ; — that of Hodg- 
kinson and Dunlap, who had succeeded Henry and 
Hallam, in the direction of what was called the " Old 
American Company" and whose principal cities 
were New York and Boston ; that of Mons. Solee, 
whose head-quarters was Charlestown, but who 
migrated northward to Newbern and Richmond ; 
and. that, of Wignel and Reinagle, whose home was 
Philadelphia, but who also paid visits to Balti- 
more and Annapolis. Each of these circuits pro- 
fessed to engage actors for ten months of the 
year, and to employ them in the intervals ; but 
their seasons, owing to the climate, were curiously 



modified. The English division, of winter and 
summer seasons, was almost unknown. "Whilst 
the summer was too hot for any acting at Charles- 
town, the winter was too severe, both at New 
York and Boston, dividing the seasons there into 
autumn and spring ; and these extremes were the 
cause of the arrangement I have mentioned, be- 
tween Charlestown and Boston, to exchange forces 
yearly, and at length, of the system of going to 
the south in the winter, and to the north in the 
spring: — the heat, at the same time, being so 
great, even in the north, that nearly all summer 
schemes were found to be failures. This was 
novel enough ; but, at the period in question, 
American theatricals had still greater variety. 
This was owing to the yellow fever — that terrible 
scourge which, passing from Africa to the West 
Indies, found its way to America in 1792 ; and 
though now nearly extinct, then yearly made a 
tour of two-thirds of the Union. So frightful 
were its ravages, that the first news of its approach 
was sufficient to empty towns of one-half of their 
citizens ; and as it came at all periods, though 
chiefly in summer, it permitted no system to be 
planned with security. It broke up the legis- 
latures, paralyzed trade, and, of course, put an 
end to all kind of amusements. The theatres, 
need I say, were the earliest to suffer, for, in 
addition to the panic which the fever created, a 
crowd was a medium for spreading infection ; and 
though it is true that this scourge rarely entered 
New England, yet as it was here that theatricals 
flourished the least, the evils resulting will be 
readily surmised. 

Still I am bound to confess, that if it shut up 
the theatres, it created a thirst for them, which 
tended greatly to balance the losses sustained. 
Startling as it may appear, yet the fact is un- 
questionable, that there never was such a dispo- 
sition to enter our doors, as when the fever had 
departed. The desire for amusement seemed to 
have increased by suspension. In the very first 
days of mourning, after thousands had been swept 
from the bounds of the city, let the theatre but 
open, and the rush to it from all quarters can 
be scarcely conceived. All ages and stations par- 
took of an excitement which was usually confined 
to a particular class. This was scarcely to be 
viewed as a healthful phenomenon, and yet was 
as little to be traced to a want of right feeling. 
It was a startling reaction ; in their escape from 
a terror which had benumbed every faculty, the 
mere sense of safety provoked an excess— spread 
an hysterical feeling, that sought any amusement 
that would afford it a vent. It was the same 
case in France, after the fall of the J acobins ; and 
there, as in America, the Drama was sought chiefly, 
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as the medium of all others that appealed most 
to the feelings. Such excitements, of course, 
were opposed to its interests, and certainly, sup- 
plied no inspiration to actors ; one-half a popula- 
tion being forced into mourning, my reader may- 
conceive an audience's look in those days, and 
our satisfaction at finding ourselves linked with 
the cause of it. The Quakers and others, observ- 
ing our reappearance on the heels of the calamity, 
discovered the relation between us, of cause and 
effect — and proclaimed that we moved in a per- 
petual circle, reproducing each other — the fever, 
the actors — the actors, the fever ! 

Of the three circuits I have named, I may con- 
fidently state, that the Philadelphian scheme at this 
period stood first: not only on account of its 
superior company, but its new and improved 
theatre, which, as I have mentioned elsewhere, was 
the first complete structure that had been reared 
in the "West. It had been built from plans 
supplied by Eiehards, the secretary of the Eoyal 
Academy (a relation of Wignel's), and fitted up by 
the talents of Holland and Milbourne, the first 
eminent painters that had crossed the Atlantic. 
All the other cities, Boston only excepted, had 
either temporary erections in some warehouse or 
barn, or poor wooden buildings, such as that of 
]STew York, which were equally meagre in look and 
appointment. Which of these circuits, however, 
was also most prosperous, it would be harder to say. 
If their evils were in common, so were also their 
fortunes. In the course of my extended connection 
with the stage, I can remember no period that 
conduced more to its welfare. The progress of the 
war, had not only freed the Union from England, 
but prejudice; and prepared for a calm, which 
naturally tended to a spirit of enjoyment; whilst 
the revival of trade soon made money abundant, 
and supplied this desirable spirit with means. But 
there was another favouring circumstance. The 
enormous emigration, caused by the French revolu- 
tion, which not only supplied the theatres with 
excellent orchestras, a most attractive addition, but 
a great mass of patrons, who, however shattered in 
fortune, still continued to find means for their 
favourite pleasure. The only alloy of this benefit, 
was the fact that, among the musicians and painters 
of the theatre, were numbers of the poor noblesse, 
stripped of even their names ! 

But, however advantageous to a manager's 
pockets, this was also a period that respected his 
pleasures. It gave him little other trouble than to 
attend to his treasury. Both his system, and 
actors, were imported from England, and the one 
for some years, worked as well as the other. The 
modern rage for novelties had as yet to set in. 
The drama itself was a novelty, which proved quite 
sufficient. Thus a manager, in those days, was not 
perplexed for new pieces, or obliged to risk a 
fortune on those abysses of capital — modern ballet 
and spectacle. As yet, even a melodrama was 
unknown to the stage ; the nearest approach to it 
being serious pantomimes, such as La Perouse and 
Don Juan; all of which, however, presented a 
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strong human interest, and were as cheaply pro- 
' duced, as they were occasionally popular. Shaks- 
pere and O'Keefe, were the staple attractions, 
varied with Earquhar and Cumberland, Goldsmith 
and Sheridan; and the performances also were 
only three nights a week, and yet probably averaged 
as much as our six. Thus he had nothing to do at 
the opening of a season, but to put up a cast of 
the common stock plays — Hamlet, Othello, the 
West Indian, the Rivals — -with the Padlock, the 
Poor Soldier, and the Agreeable Surprise; the 
actors were all studied ; hardly a rehearsal was 
needed, and so the fever kept off, the house filled, 
and closed without one jar to his nerves. And 
his social existence was hardly less enviable. 
Hodgkinson, for instance, possessed every luxury ; 
had his town and country house, drove his curricle 
or tandem, and gave dinners, to all the leading 
people of the city, which would have made a 
London manager thoughtful as to his following 
pantomime. 

But the actor's position was quite as good as the 
manager's. As yet the supply of talent was not 
beyond the demand, and consequently income 
maintained a fair level. There was no salary at 
this period under four pounds a week, whilst many 
reached as high as twelve and fifteen; and as 
benefits occurred at least twice a year, these or- 
dinarily added one-third to the amount. But if 
an actor were unemployed, want and shame were 
not before him: he had merely to visit some 
town in the interior where no theatre existed, 
but "readings" were permitted; — and giving a 
few recitations from Shakspere and Sterne, his 
pockets in a night or two were amply reple- 
nished. This easy resource, in rendering the 
actor independent, compelled the manager to be 
generous, and put both upon a footing, which 
tended not a little to uphold their pursuit. When 
actors grew abundant, this level was broken, and 
their reputations in consequence began to decline. 
We seldom think how much morals depends upon 
means. If the rich struggle to be virtuous, how 
much more must the poor. When salaries sank, 
owing to the increased competition, characters 
sank also (the resource above-named becoming 
quickly exhausted), and thus many who found 
themselves without food among strangers, were 
forced into misconduct, which they would have 
otherwise scorned. 

As respects the time in question, I can point to 
no period in which I saw a state of things that was 
so favourable to an actor, whilst the great change 
it presented to the mass of my brethren I have no 
power to depict. When it is remembered, that for 
the most part they came over from the provinces, 
imagine a man who had been strolling and starving, 
the scoff of the upper orders, and the oppressed of 
the lower, (and it is not impossible endowed with 
both sense and refinement,) coming out to a coun- 
try, where talent and principle placed him at once 
in society ; where luxuries succeeded necessaries, 
and some enjoyment was permitted him out of his 
art. Some of course wanted prudence to meet 
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such a change, and abused their good fortune to 
their own speedy ruin ; but I am happy to remem- 
ber many who proved the reverse — men who de- 
served all they gained, and wisely garnered for 
winter a part of their harvest. Thus it was not an 
unusual thing, to see the wanderer become sta- 
tionary in some well-stocked plantation ; his trun- 
cheon a sugar cane, his crown a straw hat, and he 
calmly reviving, in an ample arm-chair, the old 
glory of Alexander, among a score of Oroonokos. 
Douglas, the early manager, was an instance of 
this, and also Dubellamy the singer, whilst Whit- 
lock and others preferred returning to England, and 
ending their days, where their wanderings com- 
menced. Of Dubellamy, (who, however, went to 
America, not to sing but to settle, having become 
heir to a handsome estate in the Jerseys), I may as 
well relate the higher renown he arrived at. 

His property was sufficient to send him into the 
legislature, where, however, in conformity with 
abler examples, he contented himself with the sim- 
ple duty of voting. Whether his audience was 
fonder of discord than harmony, or he felt that his 
proper mission was a song not a speech, certain it 
is, that only once did he attempt the latter, which 
was in support of a bill that some friend had intro- 
duced. Graining his legs, ho succeeded in mutter- 
ing—" Mr. Speaker, I rise, sir, to support — I say, 

sir, I rise — I say, sir, I rise" —when speech and 

recollection departed together, and he was forced 
to sit down in a flame of confusion ; whereupon an 
opponent made the matter conclusive, by compli- 
menting his friends on their " rising debater ! " 

+ 

MACREADY: A FAREWELL TRIBUTE. 

By ALBERT G. HERBERT. 

" Yes, this man's brow, like to a title leaf, 
Foretells the nature of a tragic? volume." 

Henry* IV. 

The retirement of Mr. Macready from the stage, 
in all the fulness of his honours — sustaining, in his 
last engagement, the entire fame of his earlier 
days, and leaving a void which, as yet, is not cer- 
tain of being as worthily filled* illustrates a great 
principle— a vital one to actors, authors, and, in 
fact, to the whole range of public and professional 
men. His has been no Icarian exaltation, fallible 
and imperfect — no chimera that depends for its 
existence upon the fancy or mistake of a party ; 
but the fulfilment of a promised career — the work- 
ing out of a problem to which many have given an 
unfortunate solution :— Is the true actor, or rather 
the true impersonator of nature in its, highest 
attributes, certain of arriving at ultimate success — 
a success that falls not with his retirement, nor 
even with his existence ? Admitting that too 
often a man is upheld by the fancy of an autho- 
ritative few — is exalted by the prevalence of a mis- 
take—we are as fully disposed to assert, that a 
complete career of actual worth seldom fails to 
make itself known and appreciated, without the 
factitious aid of corrupt and unhesitating judg- 
ment—never falls into obscurity for the want of it ; 



but, as in the ease of Mr. Macready (about whom 
there has been as much division of opinion as could 
well exist), maintains its true position, and sinks 
from the eye only to remain more strongly in the 
memory. Mrs. Siddons encountered a withering 
opposition from the magnates of the stage before 
she obtained her position ; and even then it was 
the interest of a few to consider her what posterity 
has forgotten to acknowledge. But she completed 
her career as calmly and successfully as the subject 
of our present observations, and appearing in a 
character which is but ill-famed for sustaining or 
creating a reputation, (Lady Randolph) made 
her last exit with the eclat that had accompanied 
the meridian of her career. So with Mr. Mac- 
ready. How many characters has he sustained 
during his: final engagement that could offer no 
incitement in themselves to a successful imper- 
sonation. The misanthropy of Werner and the 
Stranger has become unpleasantly effective in other 
hands : we have felt a morbid desire to forswear the 
pleasantries of the world, and to rush into the arms 
of asceticism, while witnessing it ; but the graces 
of Macready have given it a refined and, more ab- 
sorbing interest — it has been transmuted by an 
alchemy that has the maturity of long experiment, 
and the natural invention of genius, to aid in the 
redeeming process. True, the cynicism of the tub 
can never be separated from the sorrows of the 
German heroes ; they still remain the types of 
their school — hard, and even repulsive : but as the 
poetical majesty of Plato discomfited the rude 
witticisms of Diogenes, and modified alike the 
cynicism and epicureanism of the age, so, in a 
narrower degree, the discerning mind of Macready 
imparts to the misanthropes of Byron and Kotzebue 
a new and invigorated aspect. 'We may trace this 
refining influence throughout his other impersona- 
tions ; and it is with this impression, and believing 
also in his appreciation of the true poetry of the 
Drama, from the fact that he has rescued from 
obscurity much that might elevate his art, and 
place it above reproach, we now, when the culmi- 
nation of his career so nearly approaches, offer the 
following lines as an ovation to what we humbly 
consider — a life of private virtue and public great- 
ness : — 

How oft the muse, descending as she sings, 
Sounds the ripe praise of heroes or of kings; 
How oft the lyre, by venal fingers strung,, 
Plays hut an echo to the fulsome tongue : 
Such was the strain, when courtly Waller gave 
His laureate labours to an early grave ; 
Such was the strain, when Cato's poet deign'd 
To sing how Marlboro' fought and Anna reign'd, 
The Muse revolted when the Bard declin'd,, 
And sang of muscle while he slighted mind : 
Great Marlboro's wars, or Anne's ungentle reign, 
Could ill afford to be achieved again, 
E'en though the choicest fruits from Pindus' hill 
Shed their rich bloom upon the gilded pill. 
See how the bard who sang Rufinus' fate 
Could feebly praise, where he. could all create — 
But, when Proserpine's story led him on, 
He soared above the world, and soaring — won !; 
So, when Anacreon left his bacchant lays, 
And storm'd Polycrates with measur'd praise, 
The courtly lyre could ill sustain the fame 
That Samian vineyards lighted to, a flame. 

Ill 
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How fares the strain when kindred art inspires, 
And calls on Helicon for all its fires ? 
How fares the strain when genius hails it forth 
To celebrate the victory of worth — 
To lend another grace to tragic skill, 
And sing the triumph of a dauntless will ? 

To thee, Macready ! whose unsullied course — - 
Uneheck'd by party, and unscath'd by force ; 
Preserving e'en amidst the shoals of Fate 
The " even tenor" that pronounced it great — 
Now nears the hour that ends its honour 'd toil, 
Now ends its wanderings in their native soil ; — 
To thee, this simple tribute of the heart, 
"Well skill'd to feel, but feeble to impart, 
Would fain express, ere yet the day be past 
That owns the odium of Macready's last, 
The deep regret that mourns thy passing hour, 
The sympathy that loves thy matchless power. 
To thee, when bending 'neath the honour'd weight 
That sits so fairly on the truly great, 
When the last echo of that voice shall tell 
A list'ning world — Macready bids farewell ! 
How great a triumph gilds the very hour 
That robs the stage of half its tragic poAver ; 
How doubly grateful must the plaudits fall 
When one approving spirit bids them all ; 
When, with a giant burst, the shouts arise, 
And find no bound until they reach the skies ! 
But ah ! to those who in the silent hall 
Shall seek for him who lives beyond recall, 
Shall gaze on vacancy, where once thy tone 
Fill'd space with life, and made it all thine own ; 
Who in the study vainly shall peruse 
The placid passion of the tragic muse, 
And sigh to find how much the poet owes 
To him who speaks his joy, and paints his woes, — 
How difPrent far the triumph must appear, 
How sad a meaning bursts from every cheer ! 

Since on the boards that long have seen the sway 
That dims the tragic honours of the day — 
That long have sigh'd beneath the Prima' s notes, 
And all the beauties of the lesser throats, 
Thy form appear' d, to catch with wondrous skill 
The critic's favour and the people's will ; 
Since on the mount Orestes rav'd his pain,* 
And Grecian greatness seem'd to live again, 
Bursting to being 'neath thy"classic rage, 
At once the wonder, envy, of the stage. 
A bright career thy honour'd name has run — 
Melpomene has own'd another son ! 
Ye Gods ! could Sophocles have pass'd the tomb, 
And burst from dull Decay's unfruitful womb ; 
Could the young hero who aspir'd to gain 
A step beyond the sage who stored his brain, 
Have gaz'd on that which was his strongest pride — 
The stage with art and elegance allied — 
The mimic scene impress'd with Nature's hand, 
The scene which he had pictur'd and had plann'd,f 
The Sycros triumph would have seem'd but dull 
To such a triumph — so sublimely full ! 
But genius seldom bursts the heavy chain, 
That drags its weight too often on the brain, 
That cramps the energy of many a mind, 
Till crowds grow more than furious — critics kind : 
The rising star that hailed Macready's fame 
Some thought a spurious, some a fleeting flame ; 
The wise men saw it set ; but more than wise] 
Proclaim'd the meteor ever on the rise": 
Too high in Heaven for the reach of those 
Whose altitude but seldom reach'd the nose, 
And much- — O much too high ! — to meet the gaze 
Of those who traded in unlicensed praise,— 
Still the undaunted thing presum'd to shine, 
And persevere in one unbroken line ! 
Still did the grasping mind withstand the shock, 
And fix its " House of Fame" upon a rock. 

Kindred with those whose hallow'd words inspire, 
The actor's art has help'd the poet's fire : 

* Mr. Macready's first appearance in London was at Covent 
Garden, Sept. 16, 1816, in the character of Orestes, 

f Whether Sophocles or JEschylus first introduced a third 
party to the scene, is in dispute ; but for the advantage of scenic 
effect we are certainly indebted to the former. 
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Ere Garrick trod the boards our Shakspere dwelt 

With those who simply read, and feebly felt ; 

His sinew'd muse was barb'rous to the taste 

Of those who lov'd the beauty to be grac'd, 

Not with adornments Nature could supply, 

But those that met the meretricious eye : 

A greater age was yet to come, when thought 

Should live apart from Pedantry's resort ; 

When the poor stage, where puppets held the sway, 

And pleas'd the virtuosi of the day, 

Should burst anew upon the startled town, 

And, frighted, wonder at its own renown ! 

Such was the stage, when Siddons first arose 

To shine, like thee, and triumph o'er her foes ; 

When Kean preserv'd the yet unbroken chain — 

A thousand constellations in his train ! — 

While Shakspere's rich luxuriance spread around, 

To nurture kindred growths on English ground, 

While Otway's melting verse beguil'd the tear, 

And " rare Ben Jonson" pleased the learned ear. 

How fairly fell the mantle that they wove 

On that majestic presence of a Jove ! 

That voice, Macready ! whose melodious tones 

Caught at the music bright Cecilia owns— 

Soft as a lute when in the lover's bower, 

Wild as Orestes' in its frenzied power ; 

While the discerning mind, that shapes the whole, 

Holds every grace beneath its high control. 

How well the poet's laurels may entwine 

With all the late luxuriance of thine ! 

Each, like creation's laws, so closely blend, 

United, gathering beauty as they wend. 

Thus shall the poet, by the actor's mind, 

Speak to the senses of the very blind ! 

Thus shall the great by greatness be express'd— 

The actor honour'd, and the poet bless'd ! 

And now Farewell ! The word again returns 
To make us think of epitaphs and urns ; 
To make us feel a check upon the course, 
To make us mourn — how deeply ! — such a loss. 
But yet, a word : it would be well to trace ; 
The last triumphant steps of such a race ; 
It would be well to mark each passing stage 
Of one who illustrates the Drama's age ; 
To linger on in hope until the knell 
Bursts on the list'ning ear — Farewell ! farewell ! 

Grateful to thee, Macready ! — and to those 
Who've watch'd a public service to its close, 
It would have been to see the honour'd name 
Blazon the walls that echoed first its fame. 
But there's a fate that rules, with heavy hand, 
The fairest wishes that were ever plann'd : 
So e'en we must content ourselves to see 
What Webster lends, and fortune gives to thee. 
'Twere vain to picture art succeeding art, 
Or show each triumph as a thing apart ; 
'Twere vain to tell how Lear's unpitying rage 
Becomes a thing of fact upon the stage. 
How the check'd pulse, unmoving, as he raves, 
Bids the hot blood burst frighted from its caves I 
While cheeks all wet with tears too plainly show,. 
How well Macready feels the father's woe ; 
Nor of the swarthy Moor in love approved — 
Loving " too well," and but too well belov'd ; 
Gallant in bearing, with the soldier's pride, 
Yet like a woman by a woman's side f 
Blest with a noble heart — a heart as great 
As Shakspere left Macready to create. 
How might we call, like the affrighted Thane, 
A host of kingly spirits to the plain : 
How might we show, in each succeeding part, 
A newer grace — a fresher phase of art. 
But let us rather note the peerless fame 
That loses nothing by a change of name — 
That dares to crowd in one unbroken time, 
All that could mark it in its greatest prime. 
O thou bright seraphs ! who delight to crown 
A head that bends beneath its high renown ; 
Who trace the words upon the mystic page 
That lives a text for each succeeding age ; 
On whose extended wings the great may soar 
Far from the waves that break on Lethe's shore ; 
To thee we leave the actor's honour'd name — 
The trumpet thine ! — and his, and his, the fame ! 
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THE STAGE AND THE STUDY. 

It is anamdeniable fact, that the value of theatrical s 
hallucination is to be judged in proportion as it 
Becomes the reflex of popular thought- — the em- j 
bodiment of the progressive ethics of a people : jj 
uttering, in a strong but subdued light, their affec- 
tions, their antipathies, and their prejudices. Since 
the Drama first emancipated itself from the rude 
tutelage of Thespis, and received, in addition to 
the metaphysical beauties of the poet, the mecha- 
nical aids and scenic effects introduced by the artist 
and the artizan, the people have been wont to asso- j 
ciate a more than fictitious character with its pro- I 
ceedings. They have conceded to- it a position > 
eminently beyond the sphere its designers could \ 
imagine it might occupy and the aim of the true j 
dramatic poet has been, not so much to bear off the \ 
prize or palm awarded by an approving judge and a \ 
confirming assembly, as to picture a peculiar phasis \ 
of thought and action that would bear the scrutiny 
of the closet as well as the criticism of the stage. \ 

This confidence on the part of a people,- and this 
required delicacy of construction on the part of the 
poet, should not, on either hand, be violated by too \ 
great an appreciation of that which adorns only, \ 
and too feeble an encouragement of that which \ 
constitutes the very soul— the spirit— of the erea- I 
tion calling for such material aids. Scenic beauty, < 
or effective combination, is never out of place ; for < 
when either steps from its proper sphere, and in- < 
trudes upon the ground that should, in justice, be j 
occupied by its more majestic sister, it ceases to « 
be that which it is intended to represent; the j 
excellencies of art lose their beauty, and incon- < 
gruity takes the place of that delicacy of arrange- j 
ment which should be studied equally in the temple i 
of the Drama as in the atelier of the sculptor. : 

It should ever be remembered, that the most ; 
gorgeous adornments can never complete a picture : 
that fails to exhibit its prominent characters in 
a true and faithful light : for while the artist is 
busy in filling up the deficiencies of outline, he is 
unwittingly overshadowing that, which, to embody 
a true similitude, should be the great feature of the 
design. 

This important fact is, however, ignored by those 
who judge of a play from its immediate effect upon 
the excited faculties—who believe it to be but a 
recreation of the moment, and imagine the dra- 
matic poem to be made; as it were,, for the theatre, 
and the theatre only,, instead of looking upon the 
temple as the medium,- the shrine,, in which the 
jewel is, for a time, set, and^ from which it can 
be withdrawn without losing aught of its brilliancy, 
or an atom of its worth; The fabric of fine-woven 
feelings is, to them, but a poor item in the general 
sum of the Drama ; and while they fully appreciate 
the acting merits of a play, they fail to discover, in 
the silence of the study, the witching influence 
that chained them during its public delivery. 

It is here, then, that the Drama in some mea- 
sure fails ; it is here that it presents so sad and 
vulnerable a point for the attacks of those who 
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regard it with no friendly eye ; and it is here that 
the energies of all who reverence it for its sublime 
ministers, its early and wondrous approach to per- 
fection, and the presumptive good it has induced, 
should be directed for its still greater advance as a 
humanizing and intellectual agent of civilization. 

Never better than at the present time has its 
actual mission been understood. To say that 
the true Drama is on the decline, is simply to 
maintain a paradox. Let us say, rather, — it is 
undergoing that purification of spirit which is ever 
the antecedent of an improved state ; and while 
we feel ourselves on the eve of thinking more 
earnestly, and judging with greater artistic skill, 
let us aid in the speedier consummation of the im- 
provement we desire. There is no higher poetry 
than that which has been consecrated to the dra- 
matic art- — none which appeals more searehingly to 
the sympathies- than that embodied in the glorious 
cycle which has enshrined the fairest thoughts of 
the world's greatest men.. Eew of our most gifted 
poets have failed to offer their earliest productions 
to the grand tribunal of the stage ;: and the best 
poets of Erance have devoted their transcendent 
genius to its embellishment. "When we speak 
of Corneille, of Eacine, of Voltaire, we are apostro- 
phizing the spirit of the Drama in its highest 
form ; and, indeed, to Erance belongs the reproach 
— although a negative one — that it has produced 
few really great poets in its other meanderings 
from the Pierian spring; its lyrics, its epics — in 
fact, the whole level of its florid and forced verse- 
making, offer no approach to the grandeurgof its 
dramatic poetry. In a Tableau de nos JScrwame, 
at this moment before us, we find a critic of the 
soil, M. L'Abbe Dehayes, insensibly resigning 
himself to the arms of Melpomene and Thespis, 
as the only refuge from the poetic phantasies that* 
beset him in his journey through the regions of 
epic, dialectic, and elegiac verse,- "When we speak 
of Shakspere, Janson, Beaumont, Metcher, f)tway, 
and the grand choir of poets who poured their 
strong English spirits into verse, we are insensibly 
maintaining the excellence of dramatic embodi- 
ment.. We can even refer to Milton, whose ma- 
jestic soul sought a relief from the too great sub- 
limity of his cherished theme, by moulding his 
sweetest verse to the exigencies of oral representa- 
tion. But confining: ourselves more strictly to the 
actual dramatists, we would ask — What production 
of these men but will bear the calm judgment of 
the closet with as happy a result as the more im- 
posing, though less reflective, one of the theatre ? 
And why f: Their plays were the reflex of popular 
feeling, refined into a science — the antecedents of 
the thoughts which should animate an age that was 
to come : they could be read with as much satis- 
faction as an epic or dialectic poem, and lost none 
of their beauty by losing their material auxiliaries. 
We can appreciate them when surrounded by the 
panoply of the stage, and adorned by the graces of 
the actor ; while we are equally sensible of their 
sterling excellence when in the simple garb that 
the scholar loves best. 
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TO THE MANAGEBS OE METROPOLITAN 

THEATEES. 

Much lias been said among ourselves? and mucli 
must have gone through the literary society of 
Europe, of the decay of the British Stage, of our 
neglect of one of the arts that ought to constitute 
our pride— "because to it we owe much honour. 
Other countries have produced poets,, artists, 
statesmen, warriors, and kings ; hut we. alone can 
boast; of a Shakspere. 

An event, hitherto unparalleled in the history 
of the- world, is about to take place. Men from 
every nation are to meet in England, to show 
what has been effected by the intelligence, the 
skill, the perseverance, and the industry with 
which God has blessed us, during a period of 
three thousand years ; they are to assemble to 
demonstrate, by tangible facts, how far they have 
proceeded in carrying out the. great scheme of 
their Maker. The Olympic Games of the Greeks 
foreshadowed something of the kind — but as far 
short of this, as the science; of the Greeks was to 
that which will furnish forth this World's Exhi- 
bition. Shall we, then, at such, a gathering, allow 
that which is our great intellectual distinction, 
to appear with " 'bated lustre ?" ShalLthe [French- 
man, German, Italian, and Spaniard, be taught by 
imperfect representations of our noble Drama, to 
place our bard below the great writers of their 
own countries ? Shall they proudly point; to our 
great theatres,. and the royal and noble patronage 
bestowed upon them, and say " that we,, the most 
thinking people on earth, seek refuge from our 
own barbarisms in their music, their singings and 
their dancing?" There have been times when 
you, gentlemen, might have answered that, this 
did not depend upon you; but not now, or in 
this case. The Erench and the Germans are pas- 
sionately fond of theatrical performances ; the 
reputation of English tragedy is world-wide ; you 
must have remunerative audiences, you must have 
the intellect of the most civilized nations to play 
to — you have, in our Drama, the means in your 
own hands — and, if we maintain not a place in the 
minds and memories of our visitors, merited by 
the genius of our writers — managers of the metro- 
politan theatres, the fault will be yours I 

To perform your task worthily, many and pro- 
found changes from your present line of manage- 
ment must take place. The object demands 
sacrifices, as well as exertions. That vanity which 
concentrates in ; each one of you all the merits and 
beauties of a whole play, must yield— you must 
learn that one actor can no more duly represent one 
of Shakspere's plays, than, a single star, however 
bright, can constitute a constellation. Every qua- 
lified play^goer knows that no great play is now pro- 
perly filled in London. Provincial theatres,, however 
humble,, must be ransacked for talent observers, 
ardent students of nature have been, are, and will 
be ; and talent is to be found— if honestly and dili- 
gently sought for. 

You must not forget that the characters of 
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Othello^ Hamlet, Lear, or Macbeth do not' consti- 
tute the whole of the plays which bear their names, 
and that every deficiency in those who act with 
them has a tendency to destroy that illusion which 
can alone make us duly enjoy the efforts of the 
principals — if Iago excites laughter or contempt, 
depend upon it Othello, however excellent, will not 
draw many tears. Eoils are not stimuli to gene- 
rous natures. " There be actors," and highly- 
praised ones - too, who cannot endure playing in 
any piece wherein they must spare any of the 
interest, even to a female ! This petty, this paltry 
jealousy must be got rid of. It is the artist's part 
to help, in all ways, to - produce the effect of the 
whole piece.- How can this be done, if you do not 
consider every part as necessary to carry on the 
plot, or keep up the interest, as your own ?- — and if 
you mar it by your conceit or neglect, you do not 
properly estimate your position, or love your pro- 
fession sincerely. Our Erench visitors will be sure 
to be keenly critical upon this point. The come- 
dies of Moliere are like Sir "Walter Scott's novels, 
the heroes and heroines are generally common- 
place and insipid ; . what some would call the sub- 
ordinate, characters, but which an artist knows to 
be the, principal springs of the piece, are the pride 
of the writer, and the actors. The Erench Sgan- 
arelles, Scapins, Crispins, and Soubrettes are the 
essence of their, comedy. Le Kain, who, as an 
artist, I am compelled to say would take rank over 
any one of you, was forced to play comedy, though 
contrary to his genius, and felt it his duty to do 
his best in it. I am not going to inflict an essay 
upon acting on your patience — -be assured that 
"the judicious few" know that all I have men- 
tioned exists to the great; injury of your art, and 
if you mean to do full honour to it, you must " re- 
form it altogether." Eor the actual talent yau 
possess, we must " give heaven thanks, and make 
no hoast of it" 

The only further observation I have to make to 
you regards, a crying sin in your present manage- 
ment. You think it safer for the estimation in 
which you wish to be held, to depend upon the 
getting up, or mise en scene of your pieces than to 
illustrate them by acting, which might jeopardize 
your position. Schlegel, and the best critics, have 
proved that this is deeply injurious to the effect, 
which is the object of the stage. Eecollect jomr 
master has said "the end of playing was^and is, to 
hold as 'twere the mirror up to nature ; to show 
virtue her own features, scorn her own image, and 
the very age and body of the time his form and 
pressure." This not only cannot be done by ac- 
cessories — not only no adornment can compensate 
for deficiency in acting, but redundancy and ex- 
treme niceness in these are proved to be injurious 
to a display of the passions, feelings, and peculiari- 
ties of man, which is the real business of the drama. 
The curtains, the carpets, the chairs, the tables, in 
which , you take so much pride, are to be seen in 
the Glass Palace — your article for the Exhibition 
is good and true acting, and nothing else. 

The Old Play- goer. 



DKURY LANE. 

Dec. 27, 1850. The Wife— The Pantomime of Harlequin 
Humpty Dumpty. 28. The Love Chase— The Pantomime. 
30. Hamlet— The Pantomime. 31. Henry the Fourth— The 
Pantomime. Jan. 1, 1851. The Wife— The Pantomime. 2. 
The Love Chase— The Pantomime. 3. Henry the Fourth— The 
Pantomime. 4. Rob Hoy Macgregor— The Pantomime. 6. 
Coriolanus— -The Pantomime. 7. As You Like It— The Pan- 
tomime. 8. Lady of Lyons— The Pantomime. 9. The Love 
Chase— The Pantomime. 10. Lady of Lyons— The Pantomime. 
11. As You Like It— The Pantomime. 13. Coriolanus— The 
Pantomime. 14. The Pantomime— Rob Hoy Msccgregor. 15. 
Henry the Fourth— The Pantomime. 16 to 25. The Old Lore 
and the New—The Pantomime. 27. The Old Love and the 
New — The Cadi's Daughter — The Pantomime. 

"The fortunes of this theatre have assumed the appear- 
ance of revival, under the present management of Mr. 
Anderson. Though not commencing this season with 
the prestige or the success of the last, our report of 
progress is likely to be more promising. The con- 
ductor has evidently gained something by experience, 
and learned that novelty in dramatical production is the 
sine qua non. He seems, therefore, to have lost no time 
in rehearsing Mr. R. Sulivan's comedy of The Old Love 
and the New ; and, previous to its production, occupied 
the interval in giving certain members of his company 
the opportunity of /establishing or re-establishing them- 
selves in the favour of the public. In this way, Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter Lacy renewed their acquaintance with 
the audience, after an absence of several seasons ; per- 
formers, both, that could be ill-spared from the stage, 
now that its arena has been legally so much extended. 
This enlarged space for exertion is of inestimable bene- 
fit, worth all the monopolies and patents in the world. 
There is now hope for the provincial candidate, and it 
may be worth the while of the respectable and the well- 
educated to enter the profession. It was on the 28th 
of December that Mr. Lacy made his bow ; the piece 
selected for the occasion being Mr. Sheridan ILnowles's 
excellent comedy of The Love Chase. The part of 
Wildrake was a new one to Mr. Lacy ; but he was, 
nevertheless, very successful in the assumption. The 
difficulty in this character lies in the union of opposite 
qualities. The rustic and the gentleman have to be 
blended without confusion, and distinguished without 
irreconcilability. Of course, it requires the artist to do 
this ; and Mr. Lacy has always shown a decided 
aptitude— nay, more, a fine-scented sagacity — for the 
aesthetic in his art. He has not always been equal to 
his idea, but he has had aspirations, the existence of 
which ensure success to the full extent of ability. He 
is not a man likely to fall short of himself for want of 
diligence in his vocation. His Wildrake, accordingly, 
seized on the contrarious elements of the character, 
and out of the contrasts made an acceptable harmony. 
The play was, in other respects, well cast ; for among 
the restorations to these boards, was that of Mrs, 
Nisbett, who, in her original character of Constance, 
was all herself. Mrs. Parker, in Widow Green, jus- 
tified the hope that she inspired a few seasons ago at 
the Olympic. 

The reappearance of Mrs. Lacy was deferred until 
£he following Monday, December 30, when that lady, 
much to the delight of the genuine critic, undertook 
the character of Ophelia. Time was, when Mrs. Lacy, 
as Miss Taylor, was, at the same time, one of the most 



\ natural and artistic actresses on the boards. Tor cha- 
\ racters in which the comic and the tragic are nicely 

> shaded off into one another, she is especially suited, 
s Both the gaiety and gravity of Ophelia comport them- 
\ selves with her style. To the mad scenes she lent, 
\ indeed, on the present occasion, extraordinary force. 

> The reading was altogether of a higher aim than has 
s lately been attempted in this peculiar role. 

\ It would not be just to Mr. Anderson to omit this op- 
\ portunity of characterising his Hamlet. It is probably 

> the most elaborate impersonation of modern times. Every 
s sentence is a study, so carefully intoned and sedulously 
\ emphasised, that the delivery of the text may be cen- 
\ sured for slowness"; but this is compensated by the 

> perception that the artist is doing his best. Mr. Aii- 
s derson, in this arduous part, neither fails nor succeeds 

< by accident. He does not put his audience off with 
\ flippant readings and chance impressions, but acts fairly 
\ towards his author, and demands a candid judgment 
\ from the house. In person and bearing, Mr. Anderson 
\ is fitted by nature and training for the part; but the 
\ Hamlet of Shakspere's mind has more of fire and pas- 
5 sion than belongs to the actor's. Mr. Anderson is too 
\ exclusively reflective ; u the pale cast of thought," be- 
\ comes an aifectation-^not an affection ; and the impres- 
\ sion is tedious, because not sufficiently vital. We 
s require, then, more life in Hamlet than what Mr. An- 
? derson presents — life, added to the grace and polish 
\ which already distinguish his impersonation, which, 

> though not one of the most popular of his characters, is 
s one of the worthiest. 

< On the following Tuesday, Mr. Anderson enacted the 
\ Prince of Wales, in the first part of Henry IV. This he 

> had already performed before her Majesty, at the 
s Windsor theatricals— and it may justly be accepted as 
\ the most vraisemhlable personation of the merry Prince 
\ Hal on the boards. Mr. Vandenhoff Was the Hotspur. 

> In estimating his performance, we should, in justice, 
s recollect that Mr. Vandenhoff is no longer young. All 

< that a classical taste, and a fine poetic perception could do 
\ for the part, he did ; — more could not have been fairly 

> expected. 

5 On Monday, the 13th of January, however, Mr. Ander- 
\ son attempted a character which he should have left, 

> where he found it, in the hands of Mr. Vandenhoff— -we 
i allude to Coriolanus. In that part, and in Cato, Mr. 
\ Vandenhoff is more than a match for any of his contem- 

> poraries. Those who recollect John I£emble, charge 
s him with imitation ; but this "only the more commends 

< his performance to the present generation. 

\ But we must hasten to the new comedy. On Thursday 
5 the 16th of -January, The Old Love and the New was 
\ produced. The work, the scenery, and the performance 
\ were all equally creditable to the management. The 
\ literary merits of the comedy w r ere indubitably ;— but 
I these principally relate to it as a dialogue-piece, rather 
than as a stirring drama. The interest turns upon a 
\ sentiment, well-enough indicated in its title. There are in 
I the plot an old love^and a new love. The former is con- 

> fided to Mrs. Ternan, who, as Miss Trimmer, haunts the 
whereabout of Sir Algernon Courtoun, an old barontft, 
who has deceived himself, in thinking that he has 

> secured an interest in the heart of Miss Camilla Hay- 

> thorn, a rich farmer's daughter, who really l©ves his 
' nephew. This is a character -requiring to be . played 
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with great spirit ; — it was all in Mrs. Nisbett's way, and 
yet Mrs. Nisbett seemed not to know her way in it 
exactly. She was contented to talk where she might 
have acted ; and was more solicitous to point her 
periods than to realize the situations. To this she was 
partly led by the nature of the composition, in which 
there was more style than spirit. Mrs. Ternan pro- 
mised at the commencement of her part, to make 
a great thing of it; but somehow, whether from 
the author's fault, or her own, it fell off towards the 
end. Anxious, of course, for her own sake, to pro- 
mote the interest of Camilla and her lover, the in- 
terference of the Old Maid with Sir Algernon, who 
fails to recognise in her the deserted flame of his youth, 
is marked in the outset by a pithy and sententious de- 
livery, which led us to expect a severe female moralist, 
or^ perhaps satirist, on society and manners. No such 
thing. Miss Trimmer harps perpetually on her loneli- 
ness and the bitterness of disappointment in love; the 
last she prevents, and the former she repairs ; but the 
mental characteristics, the full delineation of which 
might have bodied forth a great comic impersonation, 
were suffered to decline and fade away, like a dissolving 
view, into the general business of the scene. 

The portraiture attempted in this play is of the mili- 
tary genus. Captain Sidney Courtoun, by Mr. Anderson, 
and Major Stork, by Mr. Emery, are put forth as repre- 
sentatives of the class ; but there is little that is distinc- 
tive _ in them. They give rise to some vivid descriptions 
of life in barracks, and some irascibility of temper on 
the part of the ill-used major, but nothing further. The 
new actor, Mr. Barrett, was well enough fitted with the 
role of a selfish farmer, Mr. Haythorn, the father of 
Camilla, who regulates the destination of his daughter's 
hand, by the presence or absence of income in the pro- 
posed bridegroom. In this there is nothing new or 
original; nay, it has been frequently done, and with 
much more power than is now exhibited either by Mr. 
Sulivan or Mr. Barrett. 

Notwithstanding all short-comings, however, the pro- 
duction of the new comedyis calculatedto raise the charac- 
ter of the house, and administer hope to those who desire 
to preserve one of the large once-patented theatres to the 
service of the higher drama. It indicates, at least, taste 
in the selection of new pieces. 

On the 27th instant a new but slight musical piece 
was produced, called The Cadi's Daughter. Abdallah, 
a young merchant, and Salek, a barber, both trading 
at Bagdad, affix placards to their respective shops, 
declaring the intellectual superiority of man over wo- 
man. The Cadi's daughter, Zephira, and her attendant, 
Vistna, resolve to punish the conceit of the presump- 
tuous youths* They begin by winning their hearts, 
and when they are asked in marriage of the Cadi, they 
assume the disguise of old women. Afterwards, they 
resume their proper costume and appearance, and pro- 
mise to release their admirers from their unpleasant 
contract, if the offensive placards are removed; this \ 
promise is, of course, performed. There is not much ' 
m the piece, beyond some pretty ballad music by Mr. 
Nelson, pleasingly sung by Miss Nelson and Mr. Rafter. 
In consequence of this it was perfectly successful 



THE HAYMARKET. 

Dec 27, 28, 1850. Every One has his Fault— The Second 
Calender and the Queen of Beauty who had the Fight with the 
Geine^-Mrs. White. 30. King Lear—The Second Calender. 
31. Henry the Fourth— Jealous Wife— The Second Calender. 

™ 'J * Ric helieu— The Second Calender. 2. Kits John 
—The Second Calender. 3. Virginius— The Second Calender. 

' S^ 3 ! 0n€ \ ha s his Fault— The Second Calender. 6. Macbeth 
--Ihe^Second Calender. 7. The Stranger— The Second Calen- 
der. 8. Henry the Eighth— The Second Calender. 9. Riche- 
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lieu — The Second Calender. 10. Henry the Fourth — Jealous 
Wife— The Second Calender. 11. Every One has his Fault — - 
The Second Calender — An Alarming Sacrifice. 13. King 
Lear— The Second Calender. 14. Werner — The Second Ca- 
lender. 15. The Merchant of Venice — The Second Calender. 
16. Virginius — The Second Calender. 17. King John — The 
Second Calender. 18. Every One has his Fault — The Second 
Calender. — Lend Me Five Shillings. 20. Julius Caesar — The 
Second Calender. 21. One Act of Second Part of Henry the 
Fourth— The Jealous Wife— The Second Calender. 22. Othello 
—The Second Calender. 23, Much Ado about Nothing— The 
Second Calender. 24. Julius Caesar — The Second Calender. 
25. Every One has his Fault-^-The Second Calender — Mrs. 
White. 27. Othello— The Second Calender. 28. Henrv the 
Eighth — The Second Calender. 29. Hamlet — The Second 
Calender. 30. Richelieu— The Second Calender. 31. Macbeth 
—The Second Calender. Feb. 3. King Lear — The Second 
Calender, being the last night of Mr. Macready's appearance. 

During the past month, Mr. Macready has repeated for 
the last time many of the characters already recorded in 
our columns. Five nights in each week have been devoted 
to these performances — King Lear, Henry IV*, Mr. Oak- 
ley, Richelieu, King John, Virginius, Macbeth, the 
Stranger, Cardinal Wolsey, Werner, Shylock, Cassius, 
Iago, Benedick, Brutus, Othello, and Hamlet. On the 
last day of the month just closed, he performed Macbeth 
for the last time, and will perform Lear, also for the last 
time, on the 3rd of the present month, when, with the 
exception of his final benefit, fixed for the 19th, his per- 
formances are announced to cease altogether. Lear is 
his crowning effort. Of the roles we have mentioned, we 
have dispensed with criticisms on all, save the Stranger, 
Shylock, Benedick, Othello, and Hamlet. 

Much do we desiderate that W T e had not to Write upon 
Mr. Macready or any other actor in the first-named cha- 
racter at all. The Stranger should be suffered to die 
out with George Barmvell and The Gamester. It is but 
perpetuating a record of bad taste to have included such 
a part in the list of Mr. Macready's final performances. 
We have in this little fact a type that Mr. Macready was 
not before his age ; that in his theatrical career he has 
unfortunately been kept back from the full and complete 
reformations required for the stage. Some things he 
has seen and done well enough, but not all. Plenary 
encouragement of dramatic genius, the only measure 
capable of regenerating the theatre, he did not even 
attempt. In such a cause he might have lost money 
gloriously; he was content to throw it away on expensive 
and spectacular revivals ; but with a more generous aim 
he would not have lost it. Capital expended on living 
genius would have proved an excellent investment. 
Difficulties there were at the beginning, but these would 
have been gradually surmounted; and the Tesult would 
have placed Mr. Macready permanently at the head of 
dramatic management. As it was, he found himself 
compelled to relinquish his ambitious pursuit, and 
thereby has been reduced to the necessity of quitting the 
stage altogether at an earlier period of life than was to 
have been expected or desired. Gladly would we have 
welcomed a happier issue. 

We pass on to the character of Shylock. Mr. Ma- 
cready's conception of this part is original. He has pur- 
posely, indeed, departed altogether from the stage- 
notion. He has, perhaps, aimed at singularity — his is 
no vulgar Jew — hie is at least a Rothschild, a gentleman, 
and eligible for a seat in the British parliament. What 
other actors take for passion Mr. Macready translates 
into intellectuality. His Shylock is the representative 
of a lofty race, unjustly subjected to pains and penalties, 
deeply wronged, despised, rejected, yet majestic in ruin, 
and entitled to at least "the wild justice" of revenge. 
This idea he embodies with consummate skill and force ; 
and in this, and in Iago also, we recognise Mr. Macready 
not as the actor of talent only, but of genius — true, 
powerful, and creative genius. 
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Benedick is also one of Mr. Macready's singularities, 
and develops in him a fund of individual humour other^ 
wise not suspected. His Benedick is a sort of matri- 
monial theorist, ludicrous from the gravity with which 
he supports a favourite hypothesis, and not a crotchetty 
individual, with a curious temper, needing amelioration. 
The fault, with Mr. Macready, lies in the mind, not in 
the constitution* Objections may be taken to this 
notion, but it suits Mr* Macready's idiosyncracy ; and he 
performs it better that way than he could any other. 
No performer can give the entire idea of a character ; 
limits are necessarily imposed on histrionic realization. 
Three abstract phases at least belong to every ideal, 
according to which it is conceivable ; and one of these 
is the utmost that any actor, whatever the extent of his 
powers, can embody. Thus it is that variety of exhi- 
bition is provided for in stage-art* Three performers 
may each take the highest view of a dramatic character, 
and yet differ in its illustration. Of inferior modifica- 
tions there is an indefinite number, as many as there are 
shades of difference between individuals, in disposition, 
education*, and other traits of mind and body, both 
natural and acquired. Nature is fertile in caprices ; and 
according to her bent and inclination, a new view of the 
same part may be given by every new performer of it, 
who is not a mere soulless copyist ; and even in him, his 
inferiority to his exemplar makes an unmistakable dif- 
ference. The comic side of a great serious performer is 
always interesting, from the perception of contrast ; the 
necessitated originality of such a performance as Mr. 
Macready's Benedick is a valuable addition to our cri- 
tical experience, and opens up vistas of speculation 
otherwise not even suspected. 

We have to notice two more characters of Mr. Mac- 
ready — Hamlet and Othello. In both he has frequently 
appeared, and made a great reputation ; but in both, his 
excellence has also been seriously questioned by well- 
qualified judges. Both are, perhaps, over-severe in their 
general Outline— more intellectual than passionate. His 
Othello has too much of the husband, too little of the 
lover. There is in it accordingly more pride than 
pathos — more masculine grandeur than tenderness : but, 
in its way, and adopting the stern reading of the actor, 
it is a superb effort, and wonderfully effective. It is 
clearly one phase of the character, but it is not the 
whole conception in the mind of the poet— one phase, 
strongly produced, with an acquired skill and a native 
force almost unequalled. Inferior to the elder Kean's 
in intensity and passion, it is more sustained as a whole, 
more consistent in its details, better prepared in its 
results. The artist's intelligence is never absent— there 
are no wanderings of purpose, and aberrations of intel- 
lect ; but one and the same end is throughout pursued 
with inveterate determination. His third and fifth acts 
are supported with unparallelled power; emotion in 
excess, with a preservation of dignity quite remarkable. 
Maeready, if not sufficiently tender, must be acknow- 
ledged to be magnificent in Othello. 

His Hamlet is liable to similar censure and to similar 
approbation* It is not sufficiently juvenile, but it is 
over-thoughtful. The philosophical prince is yet a youth 
—Mr* Macready makes him to be an experienced 
middle-aged man. There is an excess of the metaphy- 
sical, too little of the princely and emotional. ^ The real 
excuse for Hamlet's indecision, is as much his youthful 
inexperience as his turn of thought and contemplative 
habit. A stern set purpose, therefore, to display ^ the 
diligent student and profound thinker on all occasions, 
is a vice in the acting of Hamlet— in fact, an easy sub- 
stitution of mere manner, for the variety of nature's 
spontaneous utterances. But as " what is writ, is writ," 
so what is acted, is acted; and on the close of Mr. 
Macready's career, we must take him as he has been, 



and not as we should wish him to have been. Fate 
has set her seal upon him, and his doings. What he has 
accomplished has distinguished him. His will ever 
remain among the great histrionic names. His aim, as 
we have heard him say, was, in his style of acting, to 
present an amalgam of Kean and Talma. Even of such 
composite order is, indeed, his style — the fire of the one, 
with the dignity of the other. In aiming at the latter 
quality, Mr. Macready was chargeable with a degree of 
affectation. His stiff, erect, and off-the-balance method 
of standing, his usual posture on the stage, was calculated 
to attract too much attention, and when seriously 
noticed, to excite ridicule. It was a positive offence — - 
and yet in this (so powerful is precedent of any sort), he 
is imitated by younger actors. In his real excellencies 
he is inimitable — in moments of inspiration, and those 
flashes of the sublime or beautiful, with which he con* 
tinually illustrated the poetic, the thoughtful, and the 
feeling in our national drama. He has been ably 
supported by Mr. E. L. Davenport, Mrs. Warner, and 
the other members of the company, whose performances 
we should have noticed more fully, had not our sum- 
mary of Mr. Macready's representations run to so great 
a length ; but as that gentleman's engagement terminates 
on the 3rd of February, we shall then have space to 
devote to the other performers. 



THE PEINCESS'S. 

Dec. 27, 1850. Twelfth Night— Alonzo the Brave and 
the Fair Imogen, 28. The Merchant of Venice — Alonzo the 
Brave. 30. Henry the Fourth — Alonzo the Brave. 31. The 
Templar — Alonzo the Brave. Jan. 1, 1851. Henry the 
Fourth (Part I.) — Alonzo the Brave. 2. Twelfth Night-- 
Alonzo the Brave. 3. Henry the Fourth — Alonzo the 
Brave. 4, The Merchant of Venice — Alonzo the Brave. 
6. Henry the Fourth — Alonzo the Brave. 7. The Templar 
— Alonzo the Brave. 8. Henry the Fourth — Alonzo the 
Brave. 9. Twelfth Night — Alonzo the Brave. 10. Henry 
the Fourth— Alonzo the Brave. 11. The Merchant of Ve- 
nice — Alonzo the Brave. 13. Henry the Fourth — Alonzo the 
Brave. 14. The Templar — Alonzo the Brave. 15. Henry the 
Fourth — Alonzo the Brave. 16. Twelfth Night — Alonzo the 
Brave. 17. Henry the Fourth— Alonzo the Brave. 18. The 
Merchant of Venice — Alonzo the Brave. 20. Henry the 
Fourth (Part I.) — Alonzo the Brave. 21. The Templar— Alonzo 
the Brave. 22. Henry the Fourth (Part I.) — Alonzo the Brave. 
23. Twelfth Night — Alonzo the Brave. 24. No Performance. 
25. The Prisoner of War — The Loan of a Lover — Alonzo the 
Brave. 27. Henry the Fourth— Alonzo the Brave, 

This house, thanks to the masterly manner in which it 
is managed, still continues so be crowded nightly, and 
this, too, notwithstanding that there has been no novelty 
of importance during the past month* The pantomime, 
with the inimitable Flexmore, is as attractive as ever, con- 
vulsing the young with laughter, and utterly upsetting 
the gravity of the old. Of The Templar, Twelfth Night, 
and the great historical play and admirable comedy, 
Henry the Fourth, — for it is both of these in one— we 
have already spoken at length in our preceding numbers. 
Mr. Kean's Shylock is a powerful performance, differing 
altogether from Mr. Macready's representation of that 
character ; yet in many points not to be classed beneath 
it. Mr. Kean is passionate, where Mr. Macready is re- 
flective ; they take their conception of this remarkable 
creation of the poet's from a different point of view ; 
yet those who would decide hastily in favour of the lat- 
ter gentleman's conception must remember that the for- 
mer, in his estimate of this difficult and wonderfully 
varied character, follows closely in the steps of that gifted 
and extraordinary actor— his father. On the 25th the 
Prisoner of War and the Loan of a Lover were pro- 
duced ; great attention has been paid to the costume and 
mise en scene of the former. 
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SADLER'S WELLS. 

Dec. 27. 28, 1850. Isabella— Harlequin and the House that 
Jack Built in 1851. 30 to Jan. 22, 1851. Duchess of Main— The 
Pantomime. 23 to 25. The "Winter's Tale — The Pantomime. 
27 to 29. The Bridal—The Pantomime. 

On Thursday, the 23rd, and two following nights, 
The Winter's Tale was again put up with the usual 
cast. Miss Glyn's Hermione has lost none of its charm. 
Younge's Autolicus is still the best on the boards. It only 
remains to add, that on the 27th The Bridal was repeated, 
with Miss Glyn, of course, as Evadne. Mr, Phelps' 
Melantius is, perhaps, his most original effort. The 
three last nights of the week are announced as the con- 
cluding ones of The Duchess of Malfi, the success of 
which has been extraordinary. "We may here record, 
as a' fact which cannot fail to be interesting to our 
Scottish readers, that Miss Glyn, on the invitation of 
Mr. Murray, revisits her native city of Edinburgh on 
the 17th of March, on which occasion she will make 
her first appearance at the Theatre Royal. In about 
a fortnight afterwards, she is engaged to appear at 
the Prince's, in Glasgow, under the management of 
Mr, Glover. It is expected that the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow public will take a great interest in the celebrity 
of their countrywoman. 



OLYMPIC. 



Dec. 27, 28, 1850. The Merchant of Venice— Prince Dorus. 
30, 31. Tne (Stranger— The Romance of the Nose. Jan. 1,1851, 
The School for Scandal — The Romance of the Nose. 2 to 4. A 
New Way to Pay Old Debts — The Romance of the Nose. 6. 
Othello — The Romance of the Nose. 7. A New Way to Pay- 
Old Debts— The Romance of the Nose. 8. The School for 
Scandal. 9, 10. A New Way to Pay Old Debts — The Romance 
of the Nose. 11. Time Tries All — ■The Romance of the Nose — 
Allow Me to Apologise. 13 to 25. All that Glitters is not Gold 
—The Romance of the Nose. 27. All that Glitters is not Gold 
— Love and Charity — The Romance of the Nose. 

This theatre, under Mr. Farren, continues to be ad- 
mirably managed ; nevertheless, we have to regret that 
the month's proceedings began with The Stranger, per- 
formed by Mr. G. V. Brooke. But this is one of the 
inflictions which must be suffered by the public, until 
the star-system completely dies out. Sheridan's School 
for Scandal, and Massinger's Neiv Way to Pay Old 
Debts followed, with Othello and The Iron Chest. The 
last-named was played on the 9th of the month, and 
presented Mr. Brooke in a new part to the London 
public. The announcement, however, did not appear to 
excite any interest, and the event was barren of criticism. 
Nevertheless, the performance was not without merit, 
and, in the parts depending on executive power, even 
great. The truth is, that no reputation is now-a-days to 
be sustained by old and worn-out parts. A new drama 
is imperatively required, by the interests of histrionic 
professors, as well as for the sake of employing living 
dramatic genius, which now superabpu'nds." 

On the 1 3th, a new drama, concocted from the French 
by Mr. T. Morton, was produced, under the title of All 
that Glitters is not Gold, admirably played by Mrs. 
Stirling, Mr. Leigh Murray, Mr. Comptoh, and Mr. W. 
Farren, junior. Partly comic and partly serious, the 
dialogue commands both smiles and tears. This portion 
of the drama is indeed neatlv written, and testifies to 
much skilful manipulation. The contrast between the 
two sons of the Bristol cotton-spinner, one still engaged 
in the conduct of the factory, and the other gone forth 
into the fashionable world, and returning with an aristo- 
cratic bride, is delineated with tact and effect. Whether, 
however, the author did wisely in popularizing the tone 
of the former character— (Stephen Plum, played by Mr. 
Leigh Murray), thereby encumbering it with a Lanca- 
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shire patois, and ascribing to it rude habits of social 
conduct, may be doubted. In the part of the heroine is 
involved a lesson — the moralty of education. The 
factory-girl can read and write, and keeps a diary, which, 
by daily bringing to her attention all she does, leads her 
only to do those things which she should be proud to 
register. This is a sort of " Poor-Richard moral recipe," 
commended by its utility. Mrs. Stirling, in the part, 
proved remarkably pathetic, and went through it with a 
simplicity of manner, characteristic of the domestic style, 
but elevated somewhat above the natural level. 



THE SURREY. 

Dec. 27, 28, 1850. Lover's Vows— The Pantomime of the 
Merry Wives of Windsor. 30 to Jan. 18, 1851. The Gountess 
of Tersen— The Pantomime. 20 to 27. Belphegor, or the Itine- 
rant—The Pantomime. 

The Countess of Tersen and Belphegor, have been the 
two new productions at this theatre during the month. 
In the Surrey version of the latter, the adapter follows 
the French original more closely than the Adelphi play- 
wright, who has ventured upon many important altera- 
tions ; indeed, the characters played by Messrs. Wright, 
Bedford, and Miss Woolgar, are almost entirely created 
by the translator, and form a ludicrous underplot. The 
denouement is, at the Surrey, more simple, and certainly 
more effective, than at the other house. Mr. Creswick's 
delineation of the Mountebank is distinguished by great 
power and feeling. Mr. F. Mead, as Chevalier de Rollac, 
was admirable; and the womanly tenderness displayed 
by that charming actress, Miss Cooper, as Madeline, 
won the sympathy of the entire house. The piece has 
been placed upon the stage with remarkable care and 
attention. 



MARYLEBONE. 

Dec. 27, 28, 1850. George Barnwell— Harlequin Alfred the 
Great, or the Magic Banjo and the Mystic Raven. 30 to Jan. 1, 
1851. Pizarro— The Pantomime. 2 to 4. Idiot Witness— The 
Pantomime— The Rendezvous. 6 to 11. The Slave— The Pan- 
tomime. 13 to 15. Rob Roy— The Pantomime. 16 to 18. Mac- 
beth—The Pantomime. 20, 21. The Hunchback— The Panto- 
mime. >22, 23. The Dream at Sea — The Pantomime— State 
Secrets. 24. Grace Huntley— The Pantomime— Two in the 
Morning. 25. Grace Huntley — The Pantomime— State Secrets. 
27. Richard the Third — The Pantomime. 

We have little to add to our last month's record con- 
cerning this theatre. The operas of The Slave, with 
the whole of Sir R. H. Bishop's music, and Rob Roy, 
were performed early in January, with the tragedy of 
Macbeth, accompanied with Locke's music, Mr. J. John- 
stone performing the part of the usurping Thane. In 
all this there is a greater desire evinced to concede to 
what the management considers to be the popular 
taste, than to instruct and edify it by a superior pur- 
pose. Later in the month, the melodrama of Jane 
Huntley was performed. But on efforts like these it 
is not our cue to dwell. We must, to the utmost, 
accomplish, the duty of dramatic critics, and impress 
on all managements the obligation of elevating the 
standard of the national judgment. An idea and a 
principle are required as the condition of progress. 
Mr. Stammers must propose to himself a noble and 
generous object in his management; nothing less, in- 
deed, than the encouragement of original dramatic 
literature, of the best histrionic talent, and of a fine 
taste in his audience for the highest class drama and 
artistic acting. The theatre now under his manage- 
ment has been brought to a certain point of progress 
under preceding managers ; it is for him to press for- 
ward, not to retrograde. Intelligence and energy are 
indispensable requisites. 
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ADELPHI. 

Bee. 27, 1850, to Jan. 11, 1851. Jessie Gray — La Tarantula — ■ 
The Married Bachelor. 13 to 23. Belphegor, the Mountebank 
■ — La Tarantula. 24. Jessie Gray — La Tarantula — The Married 
Bachelor. 25, 27. Belphegor, the Mountebank— La Tarantula. 

On the 13th, a new French piece, with special adapta- 
tions for this theatre, was produced. It is founded on 
the Paillasse of MM. Dennery and Marc Fournier, and 
entitled, Belphegor the Mountebank. The additions- to 
the original have been chiefly made to form or develop 
characters for Messrs. Wright and Bedford, and Miss 
Woolgar. The whole is cleverly managed; an adroit 
specimen of the craft of the playwright: Now, this is a 
craft not to be despised, but from which something 
extremely important is- to be learned.. Toto ceelo y , the 
dramatist differs from the mere playwright; but it is 
" dangerous folly" for the higher to scorn the lower. 
This is an ascetic truth which holds also good in aesthetic 
matters. Many a tolerable dramatist has ruined his 
higher aims through the want of the mere playwright's 
eraft. The fact is, that they who aim at great results 
cannot afford to be ignorant of anything. Distinguished 
from the Greek drama, Shakspere himself must be 
elassed as a melodramatic writer. Into him has passed 
the spirit of Euripides ; but we find also that of Sopho- 
cles and that of iEschylus. The whole triad, as might 
have been expected, in the order of nature,, has com- 
pleted itself in his mind. The difference between the 
Shaksperian melodrama and what has recently gone 
under the title, consists in this. The Fitzballs give the 
skeleton, which the Shaksperes present with the flesh 
and blood upon it. But the dramatic skeleton is need- 
ful, and of itself, as has been proved, wonderfully sug- 
gestive. The flesh and blood required, in addition, by 
the regular drama, is the poetry and the philosophy,, 
such as we find in Shakspere, Webster, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Schiller, Goethe, and Knowles. The melo- 
dramatic element is needed as the primary structure, 
which the poet has to clothe with flesh and drapery. 

To return to Belpthegor. There is nothing in the 
subject or structure of this drama which should pre- 
vent a poetic treatment. All might stand as it is in the 
action — situations and scenic arrangements. But the 
poet would have invested the dialogue with a beauty 
which would have rendered it immortal. We would 
impress this consideration on the mind of Mr. Webster, 
who is, and has proved himself to be, a very sensible 
man. In importing dramas of this kind, ife would be 
worth his while, and he would give to his theatre the 
highest possible standing, if, instead of deteriorating the 
tone of the original production to the presumed taste of 
an Adelphi audience, he were to employ a true poet to 
translate it into the highest language of the drama, and 
thereby to elevate both the play, and the audience in the 
scale of taste. This done, his own performance of such 
a part as Belphegor, which is of rare excellence, and 
worthy of Frederick Lemaitre himself,, would partake of 
the immortality predicated of the improved text, and 
cause him to be remembered as one of the great reform- 
ers of the stage. This, in fact, was • Shakspere's method 
of stage management. Let Mr. Webster see to it. 



Exeter Hall. — Mr. Balfe's long-expected Concert 
took place on Tuesday the 27th ult.„ before a crowded 
audience, attracted by so great a concentration of eminent 
talent. The performances commenced with a spirited 
execution of the overture of Falstaff, Mr. Balfe, the 
author, encountering a warm reception on appearing in 
the orchestra, to conduct it. The pieces by Ernst were 
his fantasia on Olello, Airs Hongrois^ and Carnival de 
Venice. He was enthusiastically welcomed, and as 



heartily applauded on the termination of his efforts. 
The first appearance of Mr. and Mrs. Sims Beeves since 
their entrance into " the holy state," was the signal 
of uproarious applause. They sang the duet from Linda f 
" Da quel di" which received an encore. Later in the 
evening, Mr. Reeves sang the popular ballad " When 
other Lips/' with a tenderness and expression which 
won the hearts of his hearers, who unanimously recalled 
him, and then raised a cry for " The Death of Nelson," 
which he sang, accompanying himself on the pianoforte. 
" Old Friends," a pretty ballad by Mr. Balfe, given for 
the first time, tested Mademoiselle Angri's proficiency in 
our language, and was a new testimony to the rapid pro- 
gress she is making as an English ballad-singer. Another 
new song by Mr. Frank Mori was very tastefully sung by 
Miss Poole. The novelty of the evening was Made- 
moiselle Luccibla, somewhat unwisely advertised as 
the " celebrated female tenor." She sang " Anah Ho 
provai" from Lucrecia Borgia, which did not produce 
any marked effect. In the second part of the concert, 
when she attempted Mario's final ronda, " Beviatii" 
from the Prophete, some of the audience laughed and 
hissed, while others applauded with great vehemence, 
and insisted on an encore, which the lady finally gave to 
a running accompaniment of grumbling, hissing, and 
applause. In addition to the above, there was a variety 
of singing by Madame and Signor F. Lablache, and Sig- 
nor S. Tamburini, a dashing aria of whose composition 
was sung by Mademoiselle Angri ; Miss Poole, Mr. S. 
Beeves, &c. The accompanist at the piano was Mr. 
Frank Mori; Mr. Balfe directed the orchestra, and M. 
Tolbecque officiated as principal violin. 



ROYAL THEATRICALS, WINDSOR CASTLE. 

A dramatic representation in the temporary theatre, 
, under the direction of Mr. Charles Kean, took place on 
\ Friday evening, January 24th, and commenced with 
Douglas Jerrold's comedy, in two acts, entitled The 
Prisoner of War. ? 



Captain Channel 

Basil Firehrace 

Peter Pall Mall 

Tom Heyday 

Beaver 

Boaz 

Chenille 

Nicole 

Forest 

Mons. La Rose 
Officer 
Gaoler 
Garcon * 
Prisoner 

Frenchmen 

Clarina Channel 
Polly Pall Mall . 
Madame La Rose 
Madame Violette 
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• — Keeley. 

— Belton. 

— King. 

— Meadows. 

— Selby. 

— "Wvnn. 
• — Ryder. 

— Hance. ; 

— G Everett. 

— R. Cathcart. ; 

— Stacey. 

— Daly. ^ 
J. P. Cathcart. 
Paiilo. 

— Stokes. 
Mrs. C. Kean. 

— - Keeley. 
■ — ■ Alfred Wi.gan. 
— W. Daly. ' 
Miss Mary Keeley. 



After which a vaudeville, in one act, by J. R. Planche, 
Esq., entitled, The Loan of a Lover. 



Captain Amersfort 

Peter Spyk 

Swyzel 

Delve 

Gertrude 

Ernestine Rosendaal 



Mr. James Vining, 

— Keeley. 

— Addison. 
■ — ■ Stacey. 

Mrs; Keeley. 
Miss Murray. 



The last performance of the season took place on Fri- 
day, January 31st, when Shakspere's comedy of As You 
Like It was represented. 
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PROVINCIAL. 

Manchester. — Theatre Royal. (Lessee, Mr. Knowles). 
—This house was crowded on Boxing-night with an 
expectant audience, eager to witness the new pantomime, 
which bears the title of Baron Munchausen ; or, an Old 
Friend with a New Face. It is got up with great 
splendour, and was completely successful. The new 
scenery by Messrs. Holding and BiekerstafT deserves 
much commendation. In the opening, the ^ Baron of 
Mr. "W. H. Payne ereated roars of laughter ; it was well 
seconded by the Valet of Mr. J. Wood, who is a talented 
and favourite comedian. This is as it should be ; this 
kind of entertainment should not be confided only to 
clowns, conjurers, and posturers; we are not among 
those who care to see mere infants head-downwards on 
poles, balanced on the chins of muscular and spangled 
tumblers, or hurled into the air at the hazard of breaking 
their tender limbs, and caught from falling by the 
dexterity of the elder performer. Pantomimes must keep 
pace with popular progress and education, and the 
introduction of sterling actors into them, whenever it is 
possible, will conduce greatly to that desirable end. 
Giralda is the piece which precedes the pantomime, and 
Miss Rosa Bennett plays the herione much to the satis^ 
tion of the numerous audiences nightly assembled. 
Broken Toys also has been produced here, and has 
had a run. It is admirably supported by Miss Fanny 
Cathcart, Miss Rosa Bennett, Mrs. Horsman, and 
Messrs. Rae, H. Beverley (son of the well-known 
comedian of that name) ; G. H. Webster, our old 
favourite J. Wood, who is certainly a descendant of the 
god Momus, and Mr. H. Cooke, whose old men are very 
effective and artistical. The pantomime has been repre- 
sented upwards of thirty nights, and report says to not 
less than £100 each performance. It is still in its full 
career of popularity. . This speaks well for the provincial 

drama.- Queen's Theatre. — Melodrama has been the 

card here, Mr. G. Maynard, and Mr. F. B. Egan playing 
the leading characters, but the chief attraction has been 
the pantomime, entitled Harlequin Genius ; or, This and 
This That, which has been rapturously received by 
excellent houses. Mr. Charles Dillon has also appeared 
here as Rob Roy, but the play has scarcely received that 
attention from the company to which it is entitled. The 
extravaganza of The Enchanted Wives has also been 
produced. - Free Trade Hall. — " Concerts for the 
People" take place here once a week. Mr. D. W. Banks 
presides at the majestic organ; as vocalists we have 
Mrs. St. Albyn, Mrs. Thomas, Miss Shaw; Mr. S. 
Albyn, Mr. Bidnal, Mr, W. Pigot, and others. Their 
exertions are supported by a powerful local chorus, 
and have hitherto been attended with considerable suc- 
cess. Mr. Albert Smith has also made his bow here, 
and delivered his delightful monologue, so successful in 
the metropolis, The Overland Mail. It is an admirable 
evening's entertainment, at once intellectual and amus- 
ing. Madame Anna Thillon and Mr. Hudson have 
also delivered their musical entertainment in this hall, 
and have met with the success which they undoubtedly 
deserve. 

Birmingham. — Theatre Royal. (Lessee, Mr. Simp- 
son.) — The performances here on Boxing-night com- 
menced with Rowe's tragedy of Jane Shore, the long, \ 
sentimental speeches of which were received with the > 
usual modicum of attention which a crowded and excited 5 
audience bestows upon the first piece on these occasions, i 
Jane Shore was represented by Miss Edwards, and I 
Alicia by Miss Dorrington, both of which ladies made 5 
their first appearance that evening ; but we must defer I 
speaking of their merits until a more fitting occasion. \ 
The pantomime bears the promising title of Queen Mob ; > 
or, Harlequin and the Golden Pippin ; or, Fairy in the s 
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^ Shell in the Pearly Lake ; and the inhabitants of the 

> " great workshop of Europe" were not slow in acknow- 
l ledging and rewarding its merits, It is preceded each 
s evening by a standard play — Venice Preserved, Damon 
\ and Pythias, The Gamester, Bertram, The Honeymoon, 
\ Douglas, The Hypocrite, Virginius r The Slave, Wild Oats, 

> &c. That talented actress, Miss Fanny Vining, has left 
\ the establishment, and her place is supplied by the two 
I young ladies mentioned above. Mr. James Bennett is 

> the principal tragedian, and is well supported by the 
\ remainder of the company. We should be glad to have 
I to record the production of an original play occasionally 

at some of our first-class provincial theatres. Managers 
are too fond of what is called " playing a safe card." 
We do not esteem it spirited, or even judicious manage- 
ment, to be continually playing old stock pieces, or 
merely producing those new productions which have just 
received the stamp of London approbation. We do not 
care to see Hamlet or Macbeth played in the mere con- 
ventional style : we prefer a good melodrama ; we must 
have some new attraction, great actors, spiritual realiza- 
tion, or these things are better left undone. And as it 
seems we cannot obtain greater actors, let us have newer 
plays. The present age is remarkable for the number of 
its dramatic poets. We do not apply these remarks 
peculiarly to the management of the Birmingham Thea- 
tre, but generally to all local managers. He whom the 

cap fits let him wear it.- At Dee's Royal Assembly 

Room, Mr. John Parry has been giving his Musical 
Soiree ; and Mr. Love, the Polyphonist, has appeared 
with marked success at the Odd Fellows' Hall. These 
gentlemen's performances are so well known, that it is 
unnecessary at this period to make any comment upon 
them. 

Liverpool. — Theatre Royal. — -Mr. Barry Sullivan, 
one of the most distinguished of our provincial tragic 
actors, a gentleman whom we trust we shall at no dis- 
tant period see upon the London boards, is the leader 
here. Mrs. Copeland and Mr. F. L. Villiers also deserve 
honourable mention. The pieces have been Don Caesar 
de Bazan, The Vicar of Wakefield, William* Tell, The 
Stranger, The Jealous Wife, &c. The pantomime is 
called Harlequin Childe of Hale ; or, Ye Kinge of ye 
Red Roses. The machinery, tricks, and scenery work 
excellently ; Harry Boleno is the clown ; M. Milano, 
Harlequin ; Her Cole, pantaloon ; and Madame Boleno, 
columbine ; and their united exertions nightly send home 

the audience laughing to their beds. Adelphi. — The 

new pantomime, Harlequin Queen Mab, was very attrac- 
tive here. Fifteen Years of a Sailor's Life has had an 
uninterrupted run of a fortnight here; The house is 

nightly crowded to the ceiling. The equestrian season 

at the Amphitheatre is progressing successfully — the 
able performances of Monsieur Bastian Franeoni's com- 
pany being nightly received with acclamations. This 
week a new and brilliant cavalcade spectacle has been 
produced, bearing the title of The Carousal, and has 
been most successful.- Jullien's concerts at the Phil- 
harmonic were well attended, the great chef d'orchestre 
having with him, in addition to his usual company, 
Mademoiselle Jetty Treffz, Monsieur Vivier, and the cele- 
brated French Drummers." A series of twelve orato- 
rios and concerts have been given at the Collegiate In- 
stitution, supported by Miss Ellen Lyons, Miss Wells, 

Mr. Montem Smith, and several local artistes. John 

Parry has given tw r o of his delightful entertainments at 
the Assembly Rooms, which were crowded' on both oc- 
casions. Mrs. Fanny Kemble is giving a series of 

Shaksperian readings at the Philharmonic Institution 
— —Henry Phillips and Mr. Templeton have appeared 
at the Concert Hall, as also has Mr. E. L. Hime in his 
new musical ejitertainment. As the latter named gen- 
tleman has taken his departure for London, where he 
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intends shortly to make his deb&t, we deem it due to him 
to describe the nature of his entertainment and the im~ 
jDression he created in it here'? it is entitled Musical 
Sketches mid Gems of Anecdote, which, in addition to 
selections from Dibdin, Hood, Moore, Lover, and other 
composers — comprised several of his own productions, 
amongst others, the popular ballads of " Mary May," and 
u Look always on the Sunny Side," and the new song 
u England," the words of the latter having been written 
for him by Win, M'M. Davies, Esq. The entertainment 
was varied by brief historical sketches of various poets 
and authors, and by the relation of several humorous 
storks and anecdotes. Judging from the loud and oft- 
repeated manifestations of approval which attended Mr. 
Hime's efforts, and the number of encores demanded, the 
audience was highly gratified with the evening's enter- 
tainment. 

Leeds. — Princess's. — (Mr. W. 8. Thorne, manager.) — 
Melodrame is in the ascendant here. After a three days' 
vacation (an ominous word to a country actor), the , 
house re-opened on the Saturday previous to Christ- 
mas. The performances were, The Tower of Nesle — - 
that powerful drama which, when originally produced 
at the Porte St. Martin, attracted all Paris ; The Seven 
Clerks ; Marianna, the Child of Charity, &c. Mr. 
Paumier leads the business here, and we may add, 
very efficiently. The pantomime has been very success- 
ful; it is illustrative of the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
Drunkenness and Idleness are sent by the Demon of 
Discord to corrupt mankind, but their sinister schemes 
are frustrated by the Spirits of Peace, Genius, and In- 
dustry. The local scenery, painted by Messrs. Kirk- 
ham and Thorne, is excellent and much applauded. 
Mr. H. Smith and his dogs have been playing The : 
Slave's Revenge, Forest of Bondy, &c, to crowded I 
houses. The farce of The Irish Tutor has been pro- j 
dueed to display the precociousness of a Miss Margaret \ 
Forde, a child of ten years old, who appeared as Dr. i 
O'Toole. We object to this parade of infantile talent, j 
It is unnatural to see a comparative baby assuming the j 
part of a man; and although juvenile debutantes fre- \ 
quently receive applause at the hands of the audience, { 
we suspect it proceeds more from pity than admiration. < 
We have since had Julius Ccesar, She Stoops to Con- 
quer, and The Tempest. The latter was admirably got up, 
and ran the whole of the week. Mr. Paumier's represen- 
tation of the learned magician Prospero, was a very cor- 
rect and admirable effort ; Mr. Forde, as Caliban, was 
respectable — 'but it is no easy thing to embody the 
amphibious monster, half-man and half-fish, half-human 
and half-demon — who curses and obeys the might of 
Prospero, and who, for wine, worships the giver. Miss \ 
Carre, as that thing of air and fire, the gentle Ariel, > 
was very interesting. Business has been excellent. I 

Hull. — Theatre Royal. — (Mr. Capel, lessee.) — The \ 
performances here, previously to Christmas, have been \ 
The Stranger, The Jealous Wife, &c. On 23rd Dec, the 5 
theatre was patronised by Sir Clifford and Lady Con- \ 
stable. Bourcicault's sparkling comedy of London As- \ 
surance was ably represented; it was followed by The \ 
Queen's Bench. The house was moderately attended, s 
and the entire performance gave general satisfaction. < 
Although we are glad to see the local nobility and \ 
gentry of our provincial towns giving their sanction s 
and patronage to the stage, and by their influence also I 
leading there that large and thoughtless moiety of I 
society who seem in all things born to be led by Stipe- > 
rior minds; still, we should be pleased to see the s 
country managers independent of bespeaks," and we < 
believe a firm, judicious, and liberal conduct would \ 
enable them to be so. The pantomime here is called > 
Harlequin Jack the Giant Killer, or the Elfin Fairies of \ 
St. Michael's Mount. The opening is splendidly got up ; \ 



Harlequin, Mr. C. Reeves ; Columbine, Miss Holmes ; 
Pantaloon, Mr. C. Ridgway; and Clown, Mr. T. W. 
Paulo, who sang " Hot Codlings" and w Tippitywitchet," 
and in conjunction with his colleagues, kept the audience 
in roars of laughter. On Monday, 13th ult., Macbeth 
was produced in a highly creditable manner. Mr. 1\ 
Holmes gave many proofs of a long and deep study in 
his representation of the ambitions, but brain-sick Thane ; 
and Miss Goddard performed his guilty wife with great 
discrimination. Mr. M. Brandon played Macduff in a 
very feeling and effective manner ; and, in the closing 
scene, attacked the murderer of his wife and children 
with so much fury, that he broke the tyrant's sword. 
Mr. Willstead also deserves a word of praise for his per- 
sonation of Rosse; and, in fact, the whole company 
put forth their energies to forward the success of 
the performance. On Wednesday, the 22nd, The Lady 
of Lyons, and a romantic drama, entitled The Hag of 
Egypt ; or, the Prince of Cyprus, were produced. Mr. 
Brandon represented the enthusiastic peasant, Claude 
Melnotte, remarkably well ; while the haughty yet 
loving Pauline Desehappelles was played very effi- 
ciently by Miss Goddard. The other ladies and gen- 
tlemen engaged in the cast acquitted themselves with 
respectability. 

Bristol. — Theatre Royal. — Opened on Boxing-night 
with the Lily of the Desert, Anchor of Hope, and the 
interlude of Friend Waggles ; the well-known dramatist, 
Mr. E. Stirling, appearing in the first two pieces. Mr. 
Gomersal, the low comedian (who was heartily wel- 
comed by the audience), and many other old favourites, 
are included in the company. The following pieces 
have been represented here to very good houses, Nicho- 
las Nichelby, George Barnwell, Jane Shore, Daughter 
of the Stars, The White Serjeant, Mary Tudor, &c. • 
Royal Albert Rooms. — Mr. David Roberts' magnificent 
picture of The Destruction of Jerusalem, has been ex- 
hibited here, and has been greatly admired. — Wil- 
liam Cooke's Circus. — The benefit of the proprietor 
took place on Thursday last, under the patronage of 
Captain Gore Langton. The spectacles of Cinderella and 
St, George and the Dragon, were performed, together 
with a variety of other entertainments. The house was 
filled to overflowing. 

Sheffield. — Theatre Royal. — (Lessee, Mr. C. Dillon.) 
— A fairy spectacle, entitled The Enchanted Wives, or 
the Magic Rose and Frolics of the Fairy Queen, was 
submitted to the play-going public as the Christmas 
novelty. It is, perhaps, the most magnificent affair of 
the kind that has been produced at Sheffield for many 
years, and draws crowded houses nightly. The two 
principal characters, Poikini and Polkina, were cleverlv 
sustained by Mr. C. Rice and Mrs. Dillon. White- 
head's play of The Cavalier has been produced, Mr. 
Dillon playing Hargrave in a powerful and affecting 
manner. Since the holiday week, business has not been 
so good; Hamlet has been produced, the manager re- 
presenting the weak, variable, though philosophic prince, 
on one evening, and yielding it to Mr. Mude the next. 
Both gentlemen were very well received. On Monday, 
the 13th, a drama, of which Mr. Dillon is the author, 
was performed, entitled, The Last Link of Love ; or, the 
Prisoner of St. Tropez, the manager and author appear- 
ing in his original part of George Maurice, which he 
performed to the entire satisfaction of a very numerous 
audience. Mr. F. B. Egan represented the villain of the 
play ; but he looked a very innocent and amiable ruffian. 
This was followed by a dramatic hash of Sue's Mysteries 
of Paris, in whioh two new candidates for the favour of 
the Sheffield playgoers made their appearance. Mr. J. 
Walton, who represented Prince Rodolphe with much 
grace and power, and Mr. T. Kirk, who was much ap- 
plauded as Murphy, the Irishman. The Bottle con- 
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eluded the performances. On Tuesday, the 14th, Mr. 
G. Maynard made his appearance as Long Tom Coffin, 
in The Pilot, and gave a very fair representation of the 
bluff, generous seaman. But our stage sailors are very 
conventional creations, most of them made to order, after 
a pretty accurate measurement of the peculiarities of 
Mr. T. P. Cooke. We should like to see something new 
in this direction. "We suppose sailors are sometimes 
mean, savage, or cowardly fellows, like the rest of the 
world; but on the stage, whenever it is necessary to 
introduce such a character, he is not made exactly a 
sailor— no, he is a pirate. Katherine and Petruchio 
followed ; and The Mysteries of Paris was the last piece. 
On Wednesday, the pieces were Jane Shore and The 
Pilot. On Monday week, Signior Benedict took his 
benefit; the performances consisted of Virginius, The 
Gnome oj the Hartz Mountains, and the ballet of Vol 
au Vent The next night, for the benefit of Amodio, 
Neuport, in conjunction with Mr. Rivers, surnamed 
the English Sampson, went through their remarkable 
performances. On Wednesday the pieces were, The 
Green Bushes, The Omnibus, The Gnome, &c. On Fri- 
day, Bulwer's comedy of Money, and the interesting 
drama of Giralda. 

Southampton. — Theatre Royal. — (Mr. George Owen, 
manager.) — The usual Christmas entertainment was pro- 
duced here on boxing-night, to a house crowded to the 
ceiling. It bears the title of Harlequin Lord Lovell : 
or, Lady Nancy Bell and the Druids of Stonehenge. The 
manager, who is a young tragedian of great promise, 
has been representing his round of Shaksperian cha- 
racters with his usual success. The attention displayed 
in mounting the pieces produced here, the effective stage 
grouping, the carefulness in minute detail, all evidence 
Mr. Owen's study and appreciation of our great dramatic 
poets, and his intimacy with the arcana of histrionic 
art. 

Ipswich.— Theatre Roy ah— (Lessee, Mr. Hooper.)—- 
The pantomime had a run of nine nights. During 
the month we have had some of the most popular 
Shaksperian tragedies, which have been placed on 
the stage in a very effective manner. Bulwer's Lady 
of Lyons has also been played here twice lately. For 
the information of country managers, we mention, that 
Sir Edward has written several plays besides the Lady 
of Lyons ; his Sea Captain might be revived with advan- 
tage; and we think even the Duchess de la Valliere, 
although not very successful when produced some years 
ago at Covent Garden, might, in a condensed form, be 
perfectly so now. Its great length was the chief cause 
of its failure. It is a very interesting play to read, full 
of exquisite language and fine dramatic situations. Try 
it, Mr. Hooper — try it. 

Huddersfield. — Business here is not very successful ; 
the season is, therefore, drawing to a close. The panto- 
mime is founded upon the adventures of that mysterious 
companion of our boyhood, Aladdin, and his Wonderful 
Lamp. The performances have consisted of The Jewess, 
Black-eyed Susan, the Mysteries of Paris, Luke the 
Labourer, &c. There is plenty of "intense interest!" 
"startling situations!" "fearful revelations!" and mys- 
tery here ; but we suppose the inhabitants of Hudders- 
field have not a romantic turn of mind. 

Rochdale. — (Lessee, Mr. J. Rogers.) — The legitimate 
drama is the attraction here. Mr. Butler Wentworth 
has been performing Hamlet, Macbeth, Claude Mel- 
notte, Othello, &c. He has been well supported by the 
company. 

Tiverton. — For eight years past there have been no 
dramatic amusements here ; and the good folks of Tiver- 
ton have worked, eat, drank, and slept during that 
period, without ever shaking off the cares of business 
in the temple of Thespis : but they are now determined 
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not to be behind their neighbours, and a licence has 
been granted to Mr. C. H. Palmer ■, to open a theatre in 
Bampton-street. We wish him success. 

Cheltenham. — Music Hall.—-(\Jndex the manage- 
ment of Messrs. Rome and Onley.) — This spacious hall 
has been fitted up as a theatre, in an elegant and 
tasteful manner, and was opened on the 1st of January, 
with the Merchant of Venice, no less an actor than Mr. 
G. V. Brooke sustaining the part of Shylock. The 
house, as might naturally be expected, was crowded, and 
the audience were delighted with Mr. Brooke's repre- 
sentation, or rather identification, of the stern, calcu- 
lating, and remorseless Jew. Since the opening night, 
the company have appeared in a Variety of pieces, and 
have given very general satisfaction ; but the scenery, 
properties, and. dresses are poor and inefficient.' 

Glasgow. — Theatre Royal. — (Mr. J. H. Alexander, 
manager.) — Alexander the Great, Heart of Midlothian, 
Merchant of Venice, Pizarro, The Exile, The Honeymoon, 
and Romeo and Juliet, were the attractions here before 
the holidays. The houses have not been so full as we 
could have desired ; but just before Christmas theatrical 
business is always dull. A manager expects thin houses, 
and makes his calculations accordingly; but the com- 
pany here wants strength numerically. The Seven Cas- 
tles of the Passions has been the Christmas novelty here : 
it ran for nine nights. The gorgeous drama of Lvanhoe 
has been produced, and the leading characters well sus- 
tained by Messrs. Swinbourne, White, Alexander, Hum- 
phreys, Harvey, Brazier, Swan, Evans, Ridgway, Cooke, 
Newton, Bruce : Mesdames Cuttris, Lavine, Cook* &c. 
Preparations are also making for a production of . a 
more, intellectual and legitimate character, namely, Mr* 
Westland Marston's new historical play, Philip of France, 
and Marie de Meranie, in which Miss Helen Faucit will 
sustain her original character of Marie, while her kingly 
lover will be represented by Mr. Swinbourne.— — 
Prince's Theatre Royal.— (My. E. Glover, manager.)— 
This fashionable place of public recreation re-opened 
on Boxing-night with a new comic pantomime, entitled 
Richard Cceur de Lion, which has met with complete 
success. Light pieces commenced the entertainments 
each evening, and the houses are crowded nightly. 
Mr. Henry Murray Walton has appeared, during the 
past month, as O'Callaghan, in His Last Legs, with his 
usual success. It is said that Mr. Glover intends opening 
the Dundee Theatre, with the pantomime now playing 
in Glasgow. The members of the orchestra of this 
theatre presented a very handsome silver snuff-box to 
their leader, Mr. Thomas Beere, on Saturday, 4th of 
January, as a mark of their esteem for his talents as a 
musician, and private worth as a gentleman. During 
the past week, the School for Scandal has been produced, 
it has been elegantly and correctly dressed, and ad- 
mirably mounted. Mr. Ranger was the Sir Peter, and 
Miss Fane appeared as Lady Teazle. Business continues 

excellent. Merchants 1 Hall. — Mrs. Fanny Kemble 

gave the first of her series of Shaksperian Readings 
in this city on Friday, the 17th ult. The play selected 
was Measure for Measure. Mrs. Kemble sits during 
the reading, but contrives, nevertheless, to introduce a 
considerable amount of gesticulation, and much forcible 
and brilliant acting. In discriminating the different cha- 
racters, she manifested remarkable skill ; and particu- 
larly in the scenes in which the noble qualities of Isa- 
bella's heart and intellect are brought out, she rose to 
a high pitch of grandeur. The hall was tolerably well 
filled, and the audience seemed deeply interested and 
enthusiastic. The reading of Hamlet, on the ensuing 
Monday evening, attracted a crowded house. 

Edinburgh. — Theatre Royal.-— The pantomime here 
is called Harlequin Christmas; or, the Fairy of the 
Misletoe Bough. It is rather heavy, and drags some- 
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what in the performance. First-class melodramas usually 
precede the motley which attracts the holiday folks. Mr. 
Murray mustfnot let his farewell season be less brilliant 
than those which have preceded it. Mr. Lloyd, the 
comedian, has, we hear, obtained a lease of this theatre, 
and will succeed Mr. Murray in the management at the 
close of the present season. 

Dublin. — Theatre Royal. (Mr. Calcraft, manager.)—- 
Mr. Walter Shelly, a young tragedian of great promise, 
has been performing the leading characters in the legiti- 
mate walk of the drama. He has appeared as Shylock, 
Douglas, and the Duke Aranza with success. The 
company generally, is hardly so strong as in former 
seasons. Harlequin Fulminoso ; or, the Ganders of 
Glen Fearna is the pantomime ; the scenery is very 
beautiful, and the author has shot a bold shaft at the 
follies and fancies of the past year. Miss Clari Harcourt 
attracts much notice by her very graceful and elegant 
dancing as Colombine. Mr. Huline is a very amusing 
Clown; Mr. Muir is the Pantaloon, who is kicked, 
persecuted, knocked down, picked up again, and burnt 
with red-hot pokers, after the fashion approved of by 
Christmas playgoers for the last hundred years. The 
Harlequin is personated by Signor Giovanni Lauri, who is 
very light and agile in its representation. The number 
of foreign appellations which appear among our mimes 
at Christmas-tide, is very remarkable. A tumbler, we 
beg his pardon, a "pantomimic professor, may be plain 
Tom Smith in the summer, but at Christmas he appears 
as Signor or Monsieur Tomaso Smitherine. Mr. Shelly 
is steadily progressing in the favour of the public, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Saville have attracted considerable notice 
from the variety and abandon of their performances.— — 
Queen's. — On Boxing-night, the performances commenced 
with the time-honOured melodrama of The Charcoal 
Burners. The Married Bachelor followed, and finallv 
the pantomime, a very excellent one ; it bears the pro- 
mising title of Harlequin Progress ; or, the House that 
Jack Built, and the Crystal Palace of 1851. Mr. 
Charles Parker's diorama of the Overland Route to India 
is elaborate in detail, and really magnificent in its 
general effect. 

Belfast.— Mr. G. V. Brooke has been playing to 
very good houses at the Theatre Royal here, during the 
past week.— Monday the 13th, .and Thursday the 16th, 
Othello ; Tuesday the 14th, Claude Melnot, Lady of 
Lyons ; Wednesday the 15th, Hamlet; Friday the 17th, 
Sir Giles Overreach, New Way to Pay Old Debts. In 
all of which he was well received. 



AMATEURS. 

Manchester.— Theatre Royal— The 3rd Dragoon 
Guards. The officers of this corps, together with the other 
gentlemen constituting the garrison, gave an amateur 
performance at this theatre, for the benefit of Mr. Bally, 
for many years a respected resident and phrenologist of 
that town, who, by several severe attacks of paralysis, 
now lies in a helpless condition, both as regards health 
and pecuniary resources. The pieces selected were 
Married Life and Domestic Economy, and the following 
was the cast of characters : — Mr. Lynx, Mr. Turton, 3rd 
Dragoon Guards ; Mrs. Lynx, Miss Mitchell ; Mr. 
Coddle, Mr, Pedder, 3rd Dragoon Guards ; Mrs. Coddle, 
Mrs. Smith; Mr. Younghusband, Mr. Crelock, 90th 
regiment ; Mrs. Younghusband, Mrs. Wood ; Mr. Dismal, 
Mr. Dumaresq, Royal Artillery; Mrs. Dismal, Mrs. 
Bickerstaff; Mr. Dove, Mr. Lawson, 3rd Dragoon 
Guards; Mrs. Dove, Miss C. Doria. Since the Lite- 
rary Amateurs, who gave their performance in Man- 
chester some few years ago, we can safely say no 
society of gentlemen have gained so much eclat and 
praise as the amateurs of the 3rd Dragoon Guards. 



The farce was cast as follows : — John Grumley, Mr. Keyt, 
85th regiment : Sergt. Tom Brown, Sergt. Twigg, 3rd 
Dragoon Guards ; Joey, Mr. Abberley, 79th Highlanders. 
The female characters being filled most efficiently by 
the ladies of the Theatre Royal. The bands of the 3rd 
Dragoon Guards and 90th Light Infantry, enlivened the 
scene by their well-selected strains. About £140 was 
collected and handed over to Mr. Bally. We understand 
the amateurs of the Dragoon Guards will shortly perform 
in Liverpool and Chester. 

Canterbury Barracks. — On Friday evening, the 
27th of December, a dramatic entertainment (under the 
patronage of Colonel Rickets) drew a crowded house. 
The box department was occupied entirely by ladies, and 
presented a very brilliant and attractive spectacle, while 
many of the gentry of the surrounding county occupied 
the adjacent reserved seats. The performances com- 
menced with a musical burletta, in one act, called The 
Sentinel. Frederick, King of Prussia, was represented 
by private Selkrig ; Schloppsen, by Captain Williams ; and 
Linda, by Captain Everard. In the farce of Young 
England, Trumpeter Donnolly, as Mr. Pooley, was very 
successful. Mrs. Pooley, Trumpeter D. Mitchell, well 
supported the plot; and the fainting scene, in which 
herself and Mrs. Dashaway (the Hon. G. Legge) throw 
themselves into the arms of the alarmed and puzzled Major 
Martinet (Serj. Grieve) was admirably graphic and laugh- 
able. Bombastes Furioso, was judiciously performed 
by Corporal Dawson, Captain Robertson, M. D. Owen, 
and Captain Everard. We should, however, prefer to 
see female characters performed by the gentler sex ; it is 
inconsistent, if not boyish and silly, to have lady parts 
represented by whiskered members of " the lords of the 
creation." 

Woburn Abbey. — The last amateur performance of 
the present season took place on Saturday, January the 
4th. The performances commenced with the play, in 
three acts, entitled The Youthful Queen ; or, Christine of 
Sweden. The cast was as follows :t— Count d'Oxehstiern, 
Mr. Ayshford Sandford; Emma, Miss Harriet Elliot; 
Frederick Bury, Mr. Odo Russell ; Steinberg, Mr. H. 
Grenfell ; Christine, Miss Bulteel. The play passed off 
admirably. At the fall of the curtain the audience 
manifested their pleasure by loud plaudits. It was fol- 
lowed by the farce of No ! in which the subjoined 
were the characters : — Maria, Lady Alexander Russell ; 
Deborah, Lady Georgiana Romilly ; Sir George Doubt- 
ful, Lord Alexander Russell ; Andrew, Mr. Augustus 
Stafford, M.P. ; Frederick, Mr. H. D. Seymour ; Smart, 
Mr. J. Bulteel ; Lady Doubtful, the Hon. Mrs. Villiers ; 
Commodore Hurricane, Mr, Bickerton Lyons. The 
acting of Mr. Stafford, the Hon. Mrs. Villiars, Lady G. 
Romilly, and Mr. Lyons was excellent ; and Lord and 
Lady B Alexander Russell, Mr. Bulteel, and Mr. Seymour, 
sustained their respective parts very creditably. A 
" very short" epilogue was spoken by Mr. Augustus 
Stafford, M.P., which having been warmly applauded, 
the amusement terminated with the National Anthem. 

Bretby Park. — The Earl and Countess of Chester- 
field have entertained a numerous and distinguished 
circle of friends at their hospitable mansion at Bretby, 
and we understand that dramatic performances formed a 
principal feature of the evenings' amusements. The 
theatre was fitted up in the spacious dining-rooms, and 
the plays were continued during several nights, and con- 
sisted of one French, and two English comedies. The 
acting was of a very high order, and each part was cha- 
racterized by great taste, talent, and force of expression, 
which continually elicited rounds of applause from the 
\ delighted audience. The following were the pieces per- 
il formed: — Tin Caprice, comedie en un acte, d 'Alfred de 
\ Mussel. Mathilde, Miss Anson ; Chavigny, Mr. Craven ; 
I Madame de Lery, Lady Evelyn Stanhope ; Francois (do- 
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mestique), Mr. Bauvais. Epilogue, by Lady Dufferin. 
The Wager; or, the Romance of an Hour, comedy, in 
one act. Donna Clara, Lady Chesterfield ; Flora, Mrs. 
Anson ; Don Sylvio, Mr. Henry Greville. The Youthful 
Queen, comedy, in two acts, by C. Shannon, Esq. Chris- 
tine (Queen of Sweden), Lady Evelyn Stanhope ; Count 
d'Oxenstiem (Prime Minister), Lord Chesterfield; Emma, 
(his niece), Miss Anson ; Frederick Bury (a young- offi- 
cer), Lord Dufferin ; Steinberg, (Frederick's cousin), 
Hon. George Byng. Prologue, by Lady Dufferin. 
- Ampthill Park. — An amateur performance, under 
the auspices of the Right Hon. Baron and Lady Parke, 
took place here on Wednesday, the 15th ult., at their 
beautiful seat in Bedfordshire. The piece selected was 
A Thumping Legacy, and the cast of characters as fol- 
lows :— Filippo Geronimo, Mr. H. Grenfell ; Jerry Omi- 
nous, Lord Henry Loftus ; Leoni, Hon. G. Byng ; Bam- 
bogetti, Mr. Sit well ; Brigadier, Mr. C. Hogg ; Rosetta, 
Miss Sitwell. After the performance a supper and ball 
took place, which was attended by the leading inhabi- 
tants of the county, including Lord and Lady Charles 
Russell, Lady^ Elizabeth Bulteel and Miss Bulteel, Mr. 
and Miss Whitbread, Sir George Osborne, &c, &c. 

Soho Theatre.— Bean-street— (Late Miss Kelly's.)— 
An amateur performance will take place on Tuesday, the 
11th of February, 1851, at this elegant little theatre. 
The entertainment will consist of Mrs. Centlivre's co- 
medy, of The Busy Body, and of the farce of Too late for 
Dinner, represented by the same company as on the 
14th of January. We trust the playgoing public will 
not forget Miss Kelly's merits as an actress and public 
reader; and that they will reward her really legitimate 
claim with a crowded attendance. 

Tm Printers' Dramatic Society. — This society, 
consisting of gentlemen connected with the art and 
mystery of printing, has announced an amateur per- 
formance in aid of "The Copperplate-printers' Benevolent 
Fund." It will take place at the St. James's Theatre, on 
Saturday the 22nd of February. The entertainment 
will commence with Sir E. L. Bulwer's play of The Lady 
of Lyons, to be followed by Tobin's comedy (compressed 
to three acts^ of The Honeymoon, A notice of the 
performance will appear in our next. 



AMERICA. 

New York. — Broadway Theatre. — It is a singular 
feature in the fortune of this house, that while it has 
given the public a greater variety of performances, and 
every kind of attraction in the theatrical starry firma- 
ment, it is still a fact beyond dispute, that the stock 
company, albeit possessed of infinite talent, does not 
realize the expectations of the friends of the legitimate 
drama. Where the error is we cannot ascertain; but 
we think it lies in the frequent shifting of the stock com- 
pany from their position to suit the caprice of the stars ; 
a little attention to dove-tailing the talent together is, 
after all, the great secret, we believe, of managerial popu- 
larity. We were led into this train of thought on wit- 
nessing the comedy of Extremes, during the past week ; 
the performance of which, although admirable in its 
way, and with some exceptions which we shall notice, 
went off with eclat ; still it did not draw, and was, in 
some respect, " tainted with the old leaven." Richings 
was Mark Mayberry, a character we had never seen him 
in before, and although it was not so funny a part as we 
have seen it made, yet it was far more natural and gen- 
tlemanly. Mr. Harris played Edward, and talked to 
his uncle in his country house, and to the ladies in 
a drawing-room, in a tone and with a mannerism that 
sounded like a cross between the author of the Consuelo 
Letter and another great American tragedian. Mr. 
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Hind, who played " the Utopian," bellowed about his 
drawing-rooms like an excited journeyman undertaker, 
rather than a gentleman of piety and virtue. Scharf 
was the hypochondriac, which he played very quietly, and 
with much humour. Wheatley performed the coxcomb 
as before, and it is one of the best things we ever saw 
him attempt. Shaw, as the Irishman, and Gash, the 
negro, were great features in the performance. Now 
for the ladies. Their parts were all new to them. 
Mrs. Isherwood played the ostentatious widow with 
much unction ; perhaps she appeared a little too young 
and handsome ; but that is pardonable, when she had to 
play up to one so piquante in costume and appearance 
as Mrs. Abbott, who was perfectly at home in the 
dashing widow Crosby. Miss Olivia played the heiress 
with much tact and discretion ; and we are pleased to 
notice the rising talent of this young lady, who, without 
doubt, will attain, if she continues to study hard, a high 
position in the profession. Nelly was played by one of 
the Miss Gougenheims. For the life of us we cannot 
find out her other name. This young lady possesses a 
fund of comic humour, and will become one of the best 
comic actresses on the stage, if she continues to ex- 
hibit as constant an improvement as we have noticed 
since her debut on these boards. The comedy was well 
received, but the houses have not been full ; yet it is 
about the best of our native exotics in the dramatic 
green-house, and if " carefully nursed," may yet prove 
attractive. It was well put on the stage ; and all the 
accessories in the last scene drew the loud applause of 
the house. Next week we understand a novel and 
attractive spectacle will be produced, in which one hun- 
dred demoiselles des dance will be introduced. Vive la 
Bagatelle. 

Brougham's Lyceum. — A rival " Dramatized Episode," 
from David Copperjield, to that we noticed in our last at 
Burton's Theatre, was performed for the second time on 
Tuesday evening, at this agreeable place of resort. The 
spirited manager, who in addition to sustaining, perhaps, 
the most effective character in the piece, was the play- 
wright on the present occasion, has undoubtedly brought 
out -the most striking incidents and prominent characters 
of a story more remarkable for variety of character than 
unity of plot. Dickens, with all his cleverness, wants 
the art of Fielding, the power of harmoniously fusing his 
materials into a consistent whole, an unity and complete- 
ness he shares with few even of the first class of inven- 
tive writers. Hence, the younger brother of Smollett is 
more of a descriptive than a dramatic writer, despite the 
quantity of dialogue in his works. The different portions 
are too much detached, and the story itself, read con- 
secutively, resembles a series of separate scenes, rather 
than a regular comic epopee. Still there is abundance 
of picturesque effect, of grotesque character, and of both 
humour and feeling, in all his novels, to give ample 
materials for the dramatist. All of the parts were well 
cast, but we must notice particularly Uriah Heep (Owens), 
whose malignant cunning and 'umbleness were capitally 
represented. An excess of elaboration might be attri- 
buted to this performance, as well as to the rendering of 
Daniel Peggoty (Lynne), who nevertheless gave the 
frank sailor with much spirit. The geniality, the reck- 
lessness, the "variety of wretchedness," and exuberant 
gaiety of Micawber, were admirably done by Brougham 
himself. Of the female characters, Peggoty, the faith- 
ful, artless creature, was at least equally well sustained 
by Mrs. Brougham. Mrs. Vernon was the rigid but 
right-minded Miss Betsey Trotwood, and carried us back 
to the days of the old Park. Miss Rose Dartle fell to 
the lot of Miss Kate Horn, who surprised us by the force 
and truthfulness she threw into a character somewhat 
out of her line. Miss Mary Taylor was Agnes. Mr. 
Dick (Leach) had little to do, but looked the character 
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to admiration ; and the courtship of Barkis (Hunt), was 
characteristic — especially his presents, and his business- 
like mode of giving them. Altogether, the piece went 
off well ; though, if we did object, it would be to a tinge 
of melo-dramatic sentiment that came out here and 
there. People go to the theatre to laugh, and at a plea- 
sant place like this, look for vaudeville, musical burlet- 
tas, burlesques, ballet, &c. 

Burton's Theatre. — : Monday was set apart as the 
benefit of that popular actress, Mrs. Russell, who ap- 
peared on the occasion as Mrs. Flowerdew, in Leap 
Year, Mr. Lester playing Walker, the handsome foot- 
man, for the first time. The house was well filled, and 
the fair heneficiaire was called out to receive the ap- 
plause of the audience, a compliment she well deserved. 
The other portions of the week have been taken up 
with the premier version of David Copperfield, which 
appears to increase in popularity with repetition, " as 
though increase of appetite had grown by what it fed 
on;" and w r e have no doubt but this piece will be 
equally successful with the other dramas founded on the 
writings of Dickens, which have been put upon the 
stage under the superintendence of Burton. On Mon- 
day evening Jordan's benefit will come off. He is the 
prototype of Dickens as David Copperfield. 

Niblo's Garden. — The public testified their regret at 
the closing of this magnificent establishment, by gather- 
ing in large crowds around the last night of the Ravels. 
We have seldom seen a place so crammed ; every chair 
and stool was in requisition ; the stairs were thronged, 
and altogether the mise en scene, before and behind the 
curtain, was a fine spectacle of itself : there was enough 
beauty last night to have peopled a continent with 
virtuous Cleopatras. We hope also Collins was pre- 
sent, to see how rapidly Niblo builds a steamer, and 
sends it to sea, all equipped for service. We have no 
fear of the Britishers towing America across the At- 
lantic with their enormous navy, so long as we have 
the Ravels as shipwrights, and Niblo's dock to build 
them in. 

Bowery TJieatre. — If Richard the Third, in his asto- 
nishment, cried out, " methinks there are two Rich- 
monds in the field," what would he have said had he 
been Figaro in New York, this present week of grace. 
Three Copperfields at once ? Why, it is more than the 
American eagle can bear, much less a mortal man, 
" even though that man be mighty Figaro." Talk of 
the labours of Hercules, they are nothing compared to 
our's this week. We dream of Copperfield ; we address 
people in the street as " my dear Trot." We are vulgar 
enough to cut down the anapest Emily to the dactyl 
Em'ly. We even detect ourselves in being 'umble, an 
unheard of atrocity for a Christian. Copperfield has, 
consequently, much to answer for on our account, say- 
ing nothing of the piles of American dramas burnt by 
native authors after seeing it. We must, however, stop 
for an instant to compare the Bowery drama with its 
fellow versions at Burton's and Brougham's. Most cer- 
tainly, good or bad, these busy B's will make a con- 
siderable quantity of honey out of Copperfield. Although 
taken from the same novel, the three dramas are very 
different in their incidents — each adapter having selected 
those he considered most effective. Even if we felt 
inclined to draw comparisons, we hardly know if we 
could assign the palm to any particular one, each being 
so different as to destroy their family likeness, as far 
as mere action is concerned. Our remarks on Broug- 
ham's adaptation sufficiently applies to all, concerning 
the dramatic capabilities of the novel itself. Each of 
Our adapters has shown considerable tact; and in no- 
thing more than in adapting each particular cast to the 
actors. For scenic effect, the Bowery altogether surpasses 
its competitors ; while, on the other hand, we miss the 



unctuous humour of Burton, and the capital burlesque 
of Brougham. The Bowery playwright has also taken 
three portions of David's life, which brings it nearer 
the novel than the others. Of the performance we can- 
not speak so warmly as we are wont to do, when we 
have to write of the Bowery — though Scott was ad- 
mirable as Peggoty, and Miss Hiffert looked and sang 
Agnes very sweetly ; but Mr. Fenno w 7 as sadly mis- 
placed as Micawber, or else his conception of the cha- 
racter differs totally from ours. As it is somewhat of 
a curiosity to have three of our principal theatres, with 
such capital companies, performing the same round of 
characters, we shall next week draw a short parallel 
between the chief performers. In the meantime, we 
advise every one to visit all three theatres, without loss 
of time. 

National Theatre. — On Monday, the spirited manager 
of this attractive place of amusement produced The 
Drunkard, already well known to the public through 
Barnum's Museum. Mr. Watkins performed here the 
character which Clarke so inimitably pourtrays at the 
American Museum. Mr. Purdy just hits the taste of 
the B'hoys, and he can do no more. Deserving success 
is very well, but commanding it is better, notwithstand- 
ing the dictum of Addison's Cato. — American Figaro. 



CONTINENTAL. 

Germany. — Stuttgart. — Shakspere has a vast number 
of admirers in Germany ; his best pieces are seldom bet- 
ter represented than at Stuttgart. During the Christmas 
holidays we had an opportunity of seeing the Midsummer 
Night's Dream. Its being called for twice in the same 
week, says something for the classical taste of the Stutt- 
gart people ; it must also be borne in mind that the 
capital of Wirtemberg has not above thirty-four thousand 
inhabitants. The principal characters were skilfully 
given, those who most distinguished themselves being 
Miss Siber as Titania, and Mr. Gruenert as Bottom. 
There is a grace and delicacy about Miss Siber's acting, 
rarely found on the stage ; her appearance at the same 
time is truly feminine, almost fairylike, fitting her ad- 
mirably for the part of Oberon's queen. Even her blind 
enthusiasm for Bottom with the ass's head, failed to 
destroy the effect; her love was ethereal, not sensual. 
Mr. Gruenert is one of the best comedians of Germany, 
and elicited great applause as Pyramus ; he does what 
only good actors do, he studies the whole play, instead 
of merely learning his part. The only character badly 
represented was that of Helena, by Miss Broege ; it was 
tame, and left the impression, that the lady only acted 
because her agreement compelled her to appear at cer- 
tain intervals. She, like Pischek, the singer, and many 
others, is engaged for life, and is therefore little solicit- 
ous to please. The costumes used in the piece were 
those of the time of Francis I., certainly not calculated 
to translate the audience in imagination to the times of 
Theseus; this, however, is a fault common even to Shak- 
spere's time. The unities of time, place, and action 
being constantly lost sight of by the great bard himself, 
it can scarcely be wondered at that the modern stage 
should do so little to remedy the fault. The decorations 
might have been infinitely superior ; and the fairies, for 
the most part, looked remarkably like mortals in short 
petticoats. The music, by the late Mendelssohn Bar- 
tholdy, was highly approved of. The damp weather has 
rendered most of the singers hoarse, so that no operas of 
note have been given lately. A few stock-pieces, such 
as Der Frieschutz, Lucrezia Borgia, &c, were entrusted 
to the second-rate artistes. 

Frankfort. — H. Wolff has been giving some quartett 
concerts with great success. On Christmas eve, his con- 
cert at the Weidenbasch was well attended; the best 
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performances of the evening were Mozart's Quartett in 
B dur, Cherubin's Quartett in Es dur, and a Quintett in 
C moll, by H. Wolff. # 

Pesth. — Not long since, Preciosa was given here. At 
the end of the second actj Preciosa was loudly called 
for ; the curtain rose, and discovered — not the lady, but 
the ass that has to make its appearance in the gipsy 
scene. Neddy returned thanks for the rounds of ap- 
plause he was greeted with, by gravely shaking his head. 
Many an actor, appearing thus uncalled-for, would have 
displayed less sagacity ! 

Mannheim. — Little has been done here lately in the 
way of novelty. A panorama of the Mississippi, already 
exhibited in Paris, Brussels, and probably in London, 
has been charming the playgoers. The canvass on which 
this clever work of art is painted, is four miles in length* 

Heidelberg — -Mr. Grainger, formerly an esteemed pro- 
vincial actor, has favoured us with a series of Shakspere 
Readings, in the style of Charles Kemble, &c. This 
proved a rare treat for the English residents. His 
success was so decided, that at the request of many of 
his audience, he was induced to give a second series. 
He will shortly proceed to Darmstadt, with similar inten- 



tions. His readings are already well known and highly 
appreciated at Mannheim. 

Mayence. — Lucile Grahn, the celebrated danseuse, has 
been charming all ranks here. Not long since, a per- 
formance was announced. It happened that the gover- 
nor of the fortress had sent out cards of invitation to a N 
grand ball. Gallantry and prudence determined him 
to let the lady have the preference, and the ball was 
put off. 

The Carnival is now approaching ; in Germany, how- 
ever, it is almost invariably flat and insipid. A set of 
fellows, with grave faces and fools' caps, run or drive 
about the streets. Many of them might appropriately 
wear the cap and bells all the year round. 

Pisa. — A man is to be seen here with horns; two 
crooked, horny substances, six inches high, and one-and- 
a-half inches thick, growing out over the temples. He 
looks like Jupiter Ammon, is thirty-six years old, and 
has never been married. The physicians declare that an 
operation would endanger his life ; so he wears his 
horns, which, as is often the case with other gentlemen 
provided with similar excrescences, bring in a tolerable 
sum. 
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The Revue or Annual Dramatic Represention of recent 
past events, is an entertainment as national amongst the 
Parisians, as the pantomime is with the Londoners. In 
the principle of *' reviewing," the various pieces of the 
class are pretty much alike, the chief difference lying in 
the introduction, by which the reviewing process is pre- 
ceded. Nearly the same thing may be said of our 
pantomimes, which differ from each other, more through 
the fairy introduction than through the harlequinade. 

There has been no lack of Revues this Christmas. 
The Porte St. Martin has its Journal pour Rire, a 
work in three tableaux by MM. Clairville and Jules 
Cordier. The hero is a rajah named Misapour, who 
is tired of his harem, and annoyed at the extravagance 
of his nephew, ah Indian prince, who is leading a gay 
life at Paris. A genius, named Caprice, delights the 
liajah with champagne and copies of the Journal pour 
Rire, and finally takes him off to the French metropolis, 
where he sees the various wonders of the past year. 
Caprice is also the genius of Le Voyage des JEscargots, 
a Revue, in seven tableaux, written by MM. Marc de 
Prevost and Thiboust, and produced at the JFolies-Dra- 
matiques. Escargot XXXIII., Chief of the Snails, 
learns with horror, that for certain medical properties, 
Snails are as much in demand as Californian gold. He 
invokes some fairy to save his subjects, and Caprice ap- 
pearing, carries him to Paris, where the work of review- 
ing takes place. The Revue at the DSlasse?nens-Co- 
miques, which is called Le Gachis, and is the produc- 
tion of MM, Delacour and Guenee, has no less than 
twelve tableaux. Here the visit to Paris is occasioned 
by the illness of Chapelas XII., King of the Fruit, 
who sends thither his minister, Cantaloup, and the 
minister's nephew, Cornichon. At the Varietes, the 
Revue, which is by M. Henri de Kock, is styled a 
vaudeville-carrousel, and entitled Le dernier jour de 
V Hotel de Nantes. The chief theatrical events referred 
to in these various Revues, are represented by the Pro- 
digal son, the mountebank Paillasse, the sutler Mari- 
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anne, and the workwoman, Jenny, all of whom are 
familiar to the readers of our " Monthly Record," espe^ 
cially Paillasse, who has been transferred to the Adelphi 
and Surrey Theatres. 

Having disposed of these ephemeral productions, we 
proceed to the more regular class of drama. A new 
drame in three acts, by the celebrated authoress, Ma- 
dame Georges Sand, has been produced at the Porte 
St. Martin, under the title of Claudie. The scene lies 
among the peasants of Berri, at the time of the harvest. 
Remy and his daughter, Claudie^ are itinerant reapers. 
The latter is astonished by an unexpected rencontre 
with a villager named Denis Ronciat, with whom she 
has had an unfortunate amour some time back. The 
infant who was the result of the liaison, is dead, and she 
wishes to have no further connection with the seducer. 
Her father has pardoned her for the offence, but re- 
tains a strong animosity against Denis ; and when, 
in the performance of a rustic ceremony called the 
gerbande, each peasant makes an offering to Remy, as 
the oldest reaper, the veteran, finding that the seducer 
brings a gift along with the rest, becomes so violently 
enraged, that he falls senseless from excitement. For 
some time he^is bereft of reason, and in the meanwhile, 
Denis contrives to tell the story of Claudie's misfortune 
to his own advantage. She finds, however, a defender, 
in Sylvain Fauveau, a farmer's son, who is ardently 
attached to her, and who sets forth the story of her 
seduction in such true colours, that Denis, finding him- 
self an object of general execration, is compelled to 
make her an offer of his hand. She rejects him with 
disdain, and Sylvain is but too delighted to marry her, 
after having with some difficulty overcome the prejudices 
of his father, the elder Fauveau, to the match. M. 
Bocage and Mademoiselle Lia Felix, have distinguished 
themselves in the characters of the old reaper and his 
daughter. 

The immortal Scribe has given another grand instance 
of his productiveness j one of the most important thea- 
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trical events of the month being the production, at the 
Opera Comique, of La Dame de Pique, a new three-act 
opera, composed by Halevy, to which he, has written the 
words. The scene, like that of the same author's Lestocq, 
is laid in Russia. The princess, Daria Dolgorouki, has 
incurred the wrath of the Czar, Teter III., by repelling 
his amorous advances with a box on the ear. She is 
condemned to Siberia, but flies to the castle of Polowsk, 
the property of her intimate friend, Princess Polowska, 
who has an humpback, and an excellent heart. Here 
she can wait for events to take a more favourable turn. 
A messenger is at the same time despatched to Bobrins- 
koi, the intendant of the castle, to apprise him of the 
arrangement, and this messenger, who is no other than 
Constantine, son of the disgraced minister, Nelidoff, 
falls in love with the fair fugitive. When Daria reaches 
the castle, she finds there Count Zizianow, with the offi- 
cers of his regiment, and a rich German banker, named 
Klaremberg. These salute her as the Princess Polowska, 
whose name she has assumed, together with a fictitious 
hump. The Count openly declares his love for her, 
which so much awakens the jealousy of Constantine, 
that the latter draws his sword upon him, and, for this 
outrage against his superior officer, is at once confined 
in the salt-mines, six hundred feet below ground, where 
he is to await the sentence of the Czar. 

A certain mystery, which gives the title to the opera, 
is attached to the castle of Polowsk. The walls and 
the family 'scutcheon are decorated with the " Queen of 
Spades ; " and there is a legend, that Count Polowski, 
when on the brink of ruin, sold himself to the devil, 
who betrothed him to the Queen of Spades, and taught 
him a secret by which he regained his fortune at play. 
This legend, which is told in the first act, is practically 
applied in the second, which takes place in the salt 
mines, whither Daria, under the pretence of curiosity, 
has descended, together with the rest of the dramatis 
persona. Here she obtains from Klaremberg the pass 
which has been signed for him by the Count, hoping 
thus to effect the escape of Constantine, inasmuch as 
Lisanka, the intendant's daughter, is her devoted friend, 
and is beloved by the keeper of the mines, Eoskaw. But 
Eoskaw, who is addicted to gambling, has heard of the 
legend, and declares that he will betray the whole plot, 
unless the supposed Princess Polowska reveals the name 
of the three lucky cards, which, it seems, have already 
enriched Klaremberg. She names the three, the ten, 
and the queen of spades, and is overheard by the Count. 
The third act takes place at Carlsbad, where Constan- 
tine, being no longer on Eussian soil, challenges the 
Count, who will not fight unless he is repaid three hun- 
dred thousand rubles, due to him from Constantine's 
father. To raise this sum, the young man plays at a 
gaming-table against the Count, who has already won on 
the three of spades, but who, to his astonishment and 
confusion, loses on the other two cards. Constantine 
has now raised the necessary sum, and the duel is about 
to take place, but is prevented by the entrance of the 
" Queen of Spades," who, throwing off her disguise, dis- 
covers herself as the Princess Daria. The death of the 
Czar allows her to return to court, taking with her Con- 
stantine, whom she marries. The mystery of the cards 
is thus explained : — When Klaremberg played at court, 
the wonderful three were the favourite cards of the 
Empress Catherine, whom her courtiers, from policy and 
politeness, always allowed to win. The success of B this 
opera has been complete. 

M. Theophile Gautier has assisted M. St. Leon in the 
composition of a new ballet, which has been brought out 
at the Grand Opera. A young French peasant, to save 
his father from ah oppressive creditor, offers himself as 
a substitute, when the son of the latter is drawn as a 
conscript, and leaves his native village as a soldier. He 



is followed by Paquerette his beloved, with whom his 
superior officer ventures to take liberties. These are 
resented by the gallant youth, who is consequently im- 
prisoned for breach of discipline. He escapes with the 
assistance of his faithful Paquerette, with whom he flies 
to Hungary, where he obtains a pardon by the discovery 
of a plot, by which the nobles intend to murder the 
officers of the French army. The principal personages 
in this ballet, which is called Paquerette, are played by 
M. St. Leon and Mademoiselle Cerito. 

At the Odeon there has been produced a comedy, in 
three acts, by M. Taxile Delord, entitled, La Jin de la 
Comedie. Although it is in three acts, the plot is very 
simple. A young German Count and his wife fancy, 
a few days after marriage, that they are not suited to 
each other. A sage uncle makes them sign a deed of 
separation, at the same time opening their eyes to the 
fact, that they love each other, after all ; and the curtain 
falls on their reconciliation. This will doubtless remind 
our readers of the well-known English piece, entitled 
Matrimony, which was itself an adaptation by Mr. James 
Kenny, from an old French opera, called Adolphe et Clara. 

A more important work brought out at the same 
house, is a three act drama by M. M. Desnoyes and 
Hus, called, Le Testament d'un Gargon. The young 
Count Saldorf returning from his travels, calls on his 
friend Stephen Miiller to inform him that he is about to 
marry a rich heiress. He makes a will, of which he 
appoints Miiller the executor, placing in his hands divers 
relics of former amours. Among these is a ring from 
the finger of a young girl whom he once rescued 
from a burning house, and in the most culpable man- 
ner took advantage of her situation. Her name is 
unknown to him, but Stephen recognises the ring 
as one given by his dying mother to his future bride, 
a young orphan, named Alice, of whom he is guar- 
dian. Overcoming all other feelings, Stephen insists 
that the Count shall abandon his other project, and 
marry Alice ; and, as this demand is not complied with, 
a duel ensues, in which the Count receives a wound 
apparently mortal. Stephen, after an interval, be- 
comes court painter at Vienna, whither he is accom- 
panied by his two wards, Alice and her sister Marie. 
The scandal of the court points to him as the father 
of the child to whom Alice has given birth, and he is 
required to make her his wife, an order w r ith which he is 
but too willing to comply. In the meanwhile the Count 
has recovered of his wound, and being disappointed in 
his marriage project, comes to the court of Vienna, 
determined to repair the wrong done to Alice. Dis- 
covering, however, the love of Stephen, and not wishing 
to mar his former friend's happiness, he resolves to put 
an end to his life, and makes a new will, consigning the 
child to the care of Alice and Stephen. His design is 
frustrated by Alice, who prefers him to the painter, and 
the latter is made happy by Marie, who has long loved 
him in secret. 

Towards the end of January, a third novelty was pro- 
duced at the Odeon, in the shape of a one-act comedy, by 
M. Emile Souvestre, entitled Tin Paysan. The young 
Count Conde, flying from the capital to avoid the conse- 
quences of a duel, takes refuge with a rustic beauty, to 
whom he was attached in his boyhood, and who has been 
recently married. He attempts, in vain, to render her 
unfaithful to her husband, Louis Baudry, during whose 
absence he has arrived at the farm, with his friend, an 
indifferent painter. When Baudry returns home, the 
two visitors will not even allow him a place by the fire, 
and treat him with all sorts of contumely. However, 
the cunning rustic is soon revenged on the aristocrat; 
Discovering the plot against his wife, he makes the latter 
appoint an interview with the Count, who is frozen with 
the cold, while the former sits comfortably by the fire. 
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A fencing match between Baudry and the painter has 
already proved the talent of the former in another 
respect, and the Count is at last obliged to confess that 
a peasant of the present day is not without tact and 
courage. This trine owes its success to M. Tisserant, 
who plays the part of Baudry. 

At the Varietes, has been produced a one-act comedie 
vaudeville, by MM. Marc Michel and Labiche, entitled 
Une Clarinette qui passe. Bridois, a country lad, has 
saved from the flames, a rich farmer's daughter, but 
while he is confined in the hospital from the effects of 
his courage, another man pretends that he is the hero, 
and marries the lady. Poor Bridois is reduced to the 
condition of an itinerant clarionet player \ but, though 
his own happiness is gone, he is able to secure that of 
others. Many years after the fire, the impostor, who 
is pretty opulent, would prevent his daughter from 
marrying a poor man she loves, but the young couple 
find a friend in the musician, who coming accidentally 
to their village, threatens to reveal the villainy of his 
former rival, unless he consents to their union. 

Another novelty at the same house is a vaudeville by 
M. Laurencin, called Le Chevalier de Pezenas. The 
heroine is a young marchioness of the time of Louis XV., 
who in humble disguises wanders about the forest of St. 
Germain, to watch a certain viscount whose fidelity she 
suspects. 

Les Trois Coups de Pied is the odd title of a piece 
written by MM. Lockroy and Decomberousse, and also 
brought out at the Variete. An old counsellor is com- 
missioned to discover the lost son of a Margravine, with 
very imperfect means of identification ; he pitches on the 
wrong man, whom he kicks, on discovering his mistake, 
and kicks again on finding him too familiar with his 
ward. When fortunes change at the end of a long and 
complicated plot, he is kicked in his turn, and thus the 
title of the piece is made out. 

The Gymnase, which has been newly decorated, re- 
opened on the 28th of December. The performances 
commenced with a dramatic prologue, entitled Les Me- 
moirs du Gymnase, written by M. M. Dumanoir and 
Clairville. In this prologue the Gymnase appears in 
person, and the various theatrical characters of the day 
are exhibited to the audience. It was followed by a 
French adaptation, in two acts, of the Danish play of 
King Rene's Daughter, already familiar to the London 
public by the English versions which were so charmingly 
illustrated by the acting of Mrs. ELean and Mrs. Stirling. 
The French version, which is by M. Gustave Lemoine, 
failed at first, in spite of the admirable acting of Made- 
moiselle Rose Cheri, but M. Scribe judiciously reduced 
it to one act, and in this form it has been successful. A 
trifling piece, called Le Canotier, by MM. Bayard and 
Vamer, turning upon the incident of a bather saving the 
life of a drowning girl, was the concluding novelty of the 
evening. Another short piece by MM. Clairville and 
Jules Cordier, entitled La Dot de Marie, has more re- 
cently been produced at the same house. The principal 
character is a young girl, played by a very young 
actress, Mademoiselle Judith Ferreyra, who, inspired by 
filial affection, prevents the separation of her father and 
mother. 

An old count, whose wife has been seduced by a cer- 
tain marquis, and who employs his nephew to seduce the 
marchioness by way of retaliation, is the hero of a 
comedie-vaudeville, in one act, called Tout vient a point 
d qui sait attendre, written by M. Bayard, and likewise 
produced at the Gymnase. 

A piece, novel in idea, written by M. Theodore Bar- 
riere, and entitled L? Enseignement Mutuel, has been pro- 
duced at the Montansier. A young optician falling in 
love with a girl ignorant of everything but dancing, 
which she teaches, attempts to instruct her in all branches 
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\ of learning, but becomes a pupil rather than a preceptor, 
\ and is surprised by a wealthy uncle in the midst of some 
\ violent terpsichorean evolutions. 

\ A singular drame fantastique, in thirteen tableaux, 
\ professedly founded on the legend of Guillaume de Poitou, 
I and entitled Le Mystere, has been produced with much 
\ splendour at the Amhigu. The author, M. Emile Sou- 

> vestre, affirms that he has taken it from an old piece 
X written in the Bas-Breton language, and actually played 
I in the sixteenth century. Count Guillaume is a licen- 
l tious and oppressive noble, whose irregularities and for- 

> tunes strongly resemble those of Robert le Diable. His 
I crimes draw upon him the malediction of St. Bernard, 
I and his penitence takes him to heaven in the sight of the 

> audience. 

\ M. Frederic Lemaitre, son of the celebrated actor, 
\ has written a one-act comedy, called Fais la Cour a ma 
\ femme, and produced at the Gaite. A young gentleman 

> resolved to marry a perfectly virtuous wife, makes his 
\ friend Lucien attempt to seduce every woman to whom 
I he pays his addresses, and this friend is unfortunately 
I always successful. At last the object of his attention is 

a lady whose husband has not seen her for a year, and 
\ who may be considered marriageable, as the action takes 
I place in the time of the Directory, when divorces were 
j easily obtained. "When Lucien visits her to perform his 
s usual office, he turns out to be the very husband by 
\ whom she is abandoned. The married pair are recon- 
\ ciled, and the experimentalist once more disappointed, 
j determines to abandon his method for the future. This 
s piece is the young author's first production. 
\ A burlesque on L' Enfant Prodigue, written by M. 

Boudois, has been produced at the Folies-Dramatiques. 



I Mb. Dion Bourcicatjlt has written a new five-act 
s play, which has been accepted by Mr. Farren, and will 
\ shortly be produced at the Olympic. 
| Mr. James Wallace:, who has been suffering for a 
S length of time from severe and painful illness, is, we are 
\ happy to say, so far restored to health, that he is about 
\ to return to his professional duties, and will shortly reap- 

> pear on the boards of the Haymarket, so long the scene 
s of his successes and mimic triumphs. 

\ Mr. Lindsay Sloper's Soirees. — This distinguish- 
\ ed pianist has announced a series of soirees of cham- 

> ber music, at the new Beethoven Rooms, Queen Anne- 
l street, Cavendish-square, on Tuesday, February 11th, 
i and Tuesday, February 25th, when he will be assisted 
? by distinguished vocal and instrumental talent. 

$ Royal Vauxhall Gardens. —Great and expensive 
\ alterations are now going on at this place to make the 
\ royal property most attractive in the forthcoming season, 
} and we are authorized to state that the spirited lessee, 
s Mr. Wardell, has, at a considerable cost, engaged those 
\ talented French equestrian artistes Mademoiselle Pauline 
\ Cuzant and Madame Legars, from the Imperial Circus, 

> St. Petersburg, who will appear throughout the season in 
\ a variety of novel and astonishing equestrian perfor- 

< mances. 

\ A gentleman has been found with courage enough to 
$ take the Strand Theatre, Mr. Copeland, who will open 
\ it in April, or at the beginning of May, trusting to the 
I expected influx of visitors to London at that time for 

> success. 

s Application has been made by the Shakspere House 

< Committee to the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford for licence 
I to Mr. Macready to read the tragedy of Hamlet in the 

> theatre of the University; as the Star Assembly Room, 
S the only other place in Oxford adapted for such a pur- 
\ pose, has been found too small for the audience which it 
\ is presumed Mr. Macready will be the means of bringing 
\ together. 
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MR. MACREADY AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 

" — — • Can we then forget thee, when the age 
Her chieiest tutor, and the widow'd stage 
Her greatest favourite, in thee, hath lost." 

Anon. 

Mr. Macready lias now taken his public leave of us for ever; the magic curtain of the theatre 
has fallen for the last time, and shut out from our view the tragedian who for forty years was 
honourably regarded by his country, and who has been latterly declared the unrivalled monarch 
of the British stage. 

There is something mournful in this— we may say premature retirement ; very saddening is 
the reflection that when we have devoted a life of undaunted industry and powerful intelligence, 
to the attainment of some lofty object, to the elevation of some noble art, with the welfare of 
which we have identified ourselves ; in the loving exercise of which we have " lived, moved, and 
had our being and which, by intense and; constant thought, and labour, we have reared into 
perfection, then suddenly, and at once to abandon it — and for ever. 

We toil industriously onward towards excellence, and find that when we have reached it we 
have grown old. With the author this matters little ; the darling labours of his life are enclosed 
in that pile of books before him ; they contain a record of the sweet and lofty thoughts that for 
years past have dazzled and ennobled him. They evidence his triumphs living ; they form his 
monument when dead : with the actor it is otherwise. No emblazoned volume, no sublime painting, 
or almost breathing marble remain to proclaim his fame to posterity ; with his* retirement from 
the public gaze perishes all evidence of his greatness : when they who have heard the music of his 
voice, and seen him pourtray the various passions which lacerate or raise the human heart, sleep 
in the calm solitude of eternity, then there arises a generation which knows him not, save by 
report. 

It will be a matter of some interest to glance at the idiosyncrasies of Mr. Macready, and 
also to compare them with the style of such contemporary actors as are worthy to be mentioned 
with him. When he first appeared in the metropolis, on the 16th of December, 1816, in the 
character of Orestes, in the heavy play of The Distressed Mother, J ohn Philip Kemble was still 
the idol of the great moiety of play-goers, and Edmund Kean revelled in the full meridian of his 
fame. Obstacles almost insurmountable, were in the path of a young, ambitious actor ; the town 
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was prepossessed in favour of the existing favourites, and for some time gave but little heed to 
the rising star. But the novelty of his style won for him his right position. More natural than 
Kemble, he never attempted to be " more refined than refinement, more proper than propriety, 
more sensible than sense," but abandoning himself utterly to the creation of his author, grasped 
at absolute identification with his part. Mr. Kemble was a perfect elocutionist, a princely 
declaimed noble in his person, elegant in his actions; his Hamlet was admirable; he was 
indeed — 

" The glass of fashion, and the mould of form 

but he never reached that excellence as an actor to which Mr. Macready has since attained. He 
received his dramatic education at a time when the tragedies of Dryden were preferred to those 
of Shakspere, when the frigid muse of Addison threw a chill upon the stage, and authors 
degnerating into heroic bombast, described in long prosy speeches, emotions which they had not 
the genius to represent. Kemble did not escape this infection, but founded upon false principles 
a style which, gilded by the light of his genius, was attractive enough to find many imitators, but 
has now happily perished. 

Edmund Kean's acting was considered a return to nature — but it was the nature of the 
actor, not the nature of his kind. The startling and wonderful effects which he produced were 
chiefly attributable to his extraordinary and sudden contrasts, which occurred so frequently in all 
his performances. These were pregnant with electric fire, and at such times the flash of the mid- 
night lightning was not more vivid and terrific than the seemingly supernatural glances of his 
eyes. In the early part of Mr. Macready 's London career, the management of Covent-Garden 
were unwise enough to pit him against Kean in the latter' s favourite character of Richard III. ; 
the result was a comparative failure on the part of the younger actor, comparative only, as Mr. 
Macready repeated the character for twelve nights. 

But Kean's triumph in this respect by no means proves him to have been a greater actor 
than Macready ; we do not think he would have performed Hamlet, lago, or Lear better than 
the latter did for some time previously to his retirement, possibly not quite so well ; while we 
firmly believe that in Virginius, Werner, and Eichelieu, no actor living or dead could exceed his 
wonderful subtlety and grandeur, both of conception and execution. 

But leaving our great actors of a past age, for we have no wish to drag them again to the 
judgment-bar of criticism, let us turn our attention to the living contemporaries of the illustrious 
artist who has just retired into the peaceful calm of private life. 

Mr. Vandenhoff possibly ranks as the actor next to Macready, both in intellect and power. 
There is a grandeur of presence about him — an heroic dignity, which pales not by the side of 
any actor of the age. His elocution is admirable, and his voice deep, musical, and sonorous ; 
but he is the most unequal actor to whom we have ever listened. He will sometimes perform in 
an absolutely careless and indifferent manner, and then, after a time — in the second or third act of 
the play probably — burst forth with such flashes of genius, as at once to electrify and astonish such 
as had witnessed his former apathy. But those who have seen him play with Mr. Macready, have 
not observed this sluggishness of style — then was he roused to noble emulation — then his rich 
voice rose and fell like the waves of the vexed sea, and the actor was inspired by the exercise of 
his glorious art. His King Adrastus, performed to Mr. Macready's Ion, rose to absolute 
sublimity; while in Coriolanus, Cato, and Creon, he stands alone, certainly now the most 
classical actor upon the stage. His efforts are less to be depended upon for brilliancy than 
Mr. Macready's ; his grasp of conception is not so comprehensive,, or his execution so analy- 
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tical or generally so intellectual : but let us utter no word against him ; we should belie our 
judgment if we did. 

Mr. Davenport is a young actor, of such merit as to have been selected by Mr. Macready to 
support him in his farewell performances at the Haymarket ; he is, as our readers are aware, an 
American by birth, but he appears to have adopted the mother country for the field of his 
exertions. Nature has been liberal to him— he has a handsome person, and a graceful walk and 
action, with a voice of great variety, soft and musical, yet by no means deficient in power. His 
talent also is of a singularly versatile character, nothing comes amiss to him— tragedy, comedy, 
melodrama ; youth or age, mirth or melancholy, love or hatred, all find in him an able and 
powerful exponent. He represented Othello to Mr. Macready's I ago, and Iago to his Othello, 
Cassias to his Brutus, Macduff to his Macbeth, Edgar to his Lear, &c, and his representation 
has been such as to raise an expectation that he will eventually become one of the tragic princes 
of our stage. 

Mr. Phelps has a strong claim to be considered as the actor likely, eventually, to assume 
the dramatic sovereignty, and fill the vacated chair. There is, in many matters, a great resem- 
blance between him and the distinguished actor who has now quitted the stage. Both are gifted 
with a voice of similar compass and construction ; both have the same peculiar elocution— clear, 
distinct, and somewhat disjointed in articulation ; a distinctness and purity of utterance carried 
almost to a fault. In both do we witness the same rigidity of purpose, intensity of passion, and 
predominance of the intellectual. There is in each an outpouring of soul- an utter abandon- 
ment of personal idiosyncracy— a kind of visible exhibition of the lacerated heart and half- 
maddened mind— a spiritual tragedy that strikes the spectator with awe, and tramples down the 
veil of illusion which o'er-spreads the stage, and makes the tale of fictitious woe or horror seem 
more than true. 

But in comparing the great merits of these two gentlemen, we must bear in remembrance 
that Macready is the master, Phelps the scholar: the former originated a new school in histrionic 
art ; the latter maintains the peculiarities and beauties of that school, and will probably transmit 
them to a later posterity. Macready's acting resembles a grand picture by that magician of the 
pencil, Raphael ; Phelps's that of a later and a younger master, who, with a kindred gemus, has 
followed in the same steps. We make no charge of imitation, as some have done, against 
Mr. Phelps : it would be both unwise and unjust to do so. To a man of genius, imitation is an 
impossibility-it is a suit of fetters, worn only by little men. The thinking actor, who has m 
him one spark of the divine fire, whose lips have but been touched with one live coal from the 
altar of the Muses, must, in the abandon of passion, show his own soul quivering m the stern 
beauty of majestic nakedness. In the terrible paroxysms of tragic glory, imitation would be 
forgotten j and, if remembered, could not be sustained. 

No ! let us not inadvertently slander genius ; there is not so much of it in the world that we 
can afford to undervalue it. Mr. Phelps is no imitator ; but between him and Mr. Macready 
there exists a natural resemblance certainly remarkable, and which has undoubtedly been 
heightened by the long professional companionship of these two gentlemen, and by the sincere 
admiration which we believe Mr. Phelps entertains for his great contemporary. 

Mr Gustavus V. Brooke has but lately challenged the judgment of the London public. His 
first metropolitan appearance dates no further back than the 3rd of January, 1848 ; but he came 
as a matured actor, crowned with the laurels and wreaths of flowers which had been laid at Ins 
feet by thousands of provincial admirers. Fame had blown a blast upon her trumpet to herald 
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his approach, and each one of the hundred tongues of rumour spoke his praise Beyond all 
question he is an actor of genius, though he has not maintained that position which was acceded 
to him. His Othello was considered the finest upon the stage, even before Mr. Macready had 
departed from it (for that character was not one of the most happy of the illustrious tragedian) : 
his majestic carriage, his delicate tenderness for Desdemona, and the subdued, yet appalling 
despair which he manifests on discovering the innocence of the wife he had so tenderly loved and 
hastily murdered, produced a deep impression on the minds of his audience. But his most 
remarkable performance is his Sir Giles Overreach : less polished than his Othello, it is more 
powerful; and, in the last scene, the actor resembles some incarnate demon, blasted and 
paralyzed at the moment of triumph by the avenging lightning of Providence. But alas ! for the 
actor, how precarious is his position — how fleeting his triumphs. Mr. Brooke's fine voice has 
been considerably injured by the attacks of that cruel disorder, bronchitis : it is now partially 
restored, and may, we hope, be wholly so. Mr. Brooke is but a young man yet ; and it would 
be presumption to place a limit to the position in his profession which, with that talisman of 
genius, study, he may eventually attain. 

Mr. Charles Kean, as well as his father, has been a rival of Mr. Macready's. This gentleman 
is one of the favourites of fortune — one of the few recipients of the enormous salary of fifty 
pounds a-night, a remuneration which, in our judgment, no actor ever deserved. Mr. Kean owes 
much to his name, more to his industry, and something to his aristocratic acquaintances. With 
little genius, he has much talent ; and if he never grasps the mantle of the poet, and in it rises 
to sublimity, he, on the other hand, never falls into weakness, or even descends to mediocrity. 
Though far inferior to the great actor we have just lost, he is an artist of whom we may fairly 
feel proud, and who has in him excellence undeveloped yet. 

Mr. Anderson, the present manager of Drury Lane Theatre, was introduced to a London 
audience by Mr. Macready, when the latter gentleman first assumed the management of Covent- 
Garden, in the year 1837. He has a fine commanding appearance, and a voice of great power 
and compass, his conception is usually correct, but he lacks that commanding certainty of 
execution, and that terrible intensity which Mr. Macready possesses. Unrivalled in the second 
walk of tragedy, he has many superiors in the first. While his genius in the personation of 
Hamlet may be questioned, in the less various part of Claude Melnotte it is undeniable. Mr. 
Anderson appears to possess a modest understanding of this, and casts himself for characters 
with great fairness and judgment ; as a manager he deserves highly at the hands of the 
public, 

Mr. Creswick also deserves honourable mention among the contemporaries of Mr. Macready, 
he is zealous in the cause of the intellectual drama, he has done much, even to the endangering 
of personal interest, to convince the habitues of the Surrey that Shakspere is as interesting as 
Fitzball or Almar, and possibly more instructive ; he has even ventured to produce new five- act 
plays by living authors on boards once devoted to dramas of the nautical and supernatural cast. 
He is a studious and energetic actor, and certainly at times rises to inspiration. 

We will for the present here terminate our reflections upon the actors of Mr. Macready's 
time, but there are other gentlemen whom we should have wished to notice in conjunction with 
him, to them we shall probably devote another article. H. T. 
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MRS. STIRLING. 

Miss Ea^ny Hehl (now Mrs. Stirling), the daughter of Captain Hehl, of the Horse Guards, was born 
in Queen-street, Mayfair. He was a catholic, in which faith the lady herself was carefully educated. On 
her return from school, Miss Hehl found a most unhappy home. Her father had sold his commission, 
and all the discomforts of poverty awaited her arrival. She was now about sixteen. One thing only was 
clear — the necessity of providing for herself. In this strait, she made choice of the stage. Mr. Amherst, 
the proprietor of the East London Theatre, listened to her application, and readily received her for a 
few weeks on trial. She returned home with three parts in her pocket, the study of which she commenced 
without delay. She was in the way of earning a few shillings a-week, and the prospects of the poor girl 
became brighter and more cheerful. It was as Fanny Clifton that the stage-neophyte claimed the sym- 
pathies of an East London audience for the sorrows of Crazy Jane. 

There is something touching in such an entrance into a laborious and dangerous profession. "With 
none to guide, direct, or support her, Miss Eanny Clifton was left entirely to chance impulses, and the 
unchecked influence of circumstances. The young candidate had, however, although she knew it not, 
considerable qualifications— in a handsome person, a musical voice, and a store of animal spirits. Her 
first reception was favourable ; and Eanny Clifton was soon removed from the East London Theatre to a 
better. Mr. Earrell, in fact, who then ruled the destinies of the Pavilion, sent for her, and on the stage 
of that establishment she performed the accustomed round of characters. 

It was at the Pavilion that Miss Clifton first met with Mr. Edward Stirling, who was then acting 
there, and whom she soon after married. Ere long, she was engaged by Mr. Davidge, of the Liverpool 
Theatre, where she remained for a season. 

About the year 1836, Mrs. Stirling emigrated to the Birmingham Theatre; and for the first time enjoyed 
the sense of celebrity. Here the new performer felt that she began to be valued. Her benefits were 
well patronized. A consciousness of power, to which she was previously a comparative stranger, awakened 
within her, and gradually became familar to her opening intelligence. Delivered from the merely 
domestic and melodramatic, she had now to give utterance to the thoughts of beauty in words of music, 
and perceptions of the poetic dawned more and more on her awakened spirit.: Eor the first time she 
learned that acting was an art, and that there was more in it than the mere mimicry of manner and 
emotion. There was character to be conceived, and passion to be illustrated, — pleasure to be excited to 
temper pain, and the illusions of taste to be magically exhibited, that suffering should be so mitigated 
and restrained, as that its well-regulated pathos might sooth the soul which it only wounded to heal. 

Thus it was that a. genius originally ignorant of its destiny, received from the. attempt and practice 
of an art, a still increasing development, whose very existence otherwise might never have been suspected. 
Still, however, there was more progress than feeling. She took more and more delight in acting, because 
of acquired facility and continued to improve, because she still continued unreluctantly to work ;■ — but 
the ambition to excel had not yet been conceived, or the expectation formed, that the high places in her 
profession were within her reach. She had yet to rise to this perception ; — other influences were needed 
to stimulate exertion and desire. She had yet to struggle on darkly, before she attained to these. 

After about a year in Birmingham, Mrs. Stirling came to London, being engaged by the Bonds at 
the Adelphi, to play in Victorine, The Dream at Sea, and other new pieces. Erom these she reaped 
little advantage, beyond that of stage-practice ; and, in about a twelvemonth, returned to Birmingham, 
where she increased her previous reputation. After a while, she came back to London, and was engaged 
successively at nearly all the principal theatres. 

The first of them, was the St. James's, under Mr. Braham, where Mrs. Stirling made the fortune of 
a drama called Love and Charity ; the second, the Strand, where she performed in The Eights of 
Woman ; — from whence she passed over to the Haymarket, and subsequently effected an engagement at 
Drury Lane for three years, in order to become entitled to the benefit of the Eund. 

The merits of the rising actress, however, were not yet acknowledged ; nevertheless, Mrs. Stirling 
was permitted to assume, under Mr. Macready's management, the part of the Eton Boy, and Beatrice, 
in the latter of which she made a favourable impression. 

We next find her at the -Princess's, where also she remained for three seasons. Here she found 
more scope for her talents, and was employed in the performance of leading Shaksperian characters, both 
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tragic and comic. "We remember her Cordelia, in Lear, and accounted it at the time one of the finest 
embodiments of character that we had ever witnessed. The sweetness of her intonations, the beauty of 
her person, the stateliness of her demeanour, and the grace of her action, all qualified Mrs. Stirling for 
the representation of this the loveliest character in tragic poetry. It was clear from her attitudes, that 
Mrs. Stirling had begun to study the statuesque ; and we perceived in the fact an evidence that she 
was now devoted to her profession in earnest, ambitious of its honours, and in a fair way to win them. 
It was now, too, that criticism made her one of the objects of special remark ; and general hopes 
were entertained that in Mrs. Stirling the English stage possessed an actress capable of doing 
extraordinary things, whenever suitable demands should be made upon her talents. 

We have singled out Cordelia for particular remark; but this was not the only Shaksperian 
character in which Mrs. Stirling won distinction while at the Princess's. In Rosalind, Desdemona, 
and Portia, she achieved equal success ; and in all her acting blended pathos with power. 

Mrs. Stirling's subsequent course is more illustrative of the fortunes of the drama in England 
than of her own. If at the Lyceum and the Olympic she was compelled to stoop awhile from a 
high tragic position to the assumption of such characters as Grwynneth Yaughan, and the domestic 
heroines in such dramas as Cousin Cherry, Patronage, and Time Tries All, it was because, from a 
variety of causes, the management was not able to depend upon, or to carry out with completeness 
its designs relative to, the highest order of dramatic production. All these pieces, though of a humbler 
order of production, were highly meritorious in their degree, and the illustration afforded to them by 
Mrs. Stirling was of first-rate excellence. The artist w r as now evident in all that she undertook. 

Mrs. Stirling, indeed, was now on the eve of attaining and maintaining a distinguished position in 
public estimation. Mr. Earren had determined on management, and the New Strand Theatre, small as 
it was, was selected as a provisional scene of operations. Mrs. Stirling was engaged for the leading 
actress, and appeared in many new characters; among them King Rene's Daughter, and Adrienne 
Lecouvre. In each of these she has to maintain the part at a moral and intellectual elevation, requiring 
not only first-rate ability, but complete cultivation. In the former, Mrs. Stirling had to compete with 
the finish and feeling of Mrs. Kean ; in the latter with the force and fervour of Madame Rachel. More 
classical than Mrs. Kean, and less tragic than Rachel, she claimed a superiority in one character, and 
rose almost to an equality in the other. 

The course of theatrical experience to which Mrs. Stirling has been destined, operating upon a 
flexible and plastic capacity, has given to her a versatility of talent which makes her equally ready in all 
classes of the drama. Erom the domestic to the heroic, from the comic to the tragic, from farce to the 
classical drama, Mrs. Stirling is found in every grade of character an efficient representative. To the 
highest poetry she is now capable of giving appropriate expression. The sweet versification of King 
Rene's Daughter "fell mended from her tongue." Her elocution, though in tragedy somewhat wanting 
in variety, is always accurate. Her cadences are exceedingly musical, the tones of her voice remarkably 
pathetic, and her gestures intensely expressive. She has a countenance capable of displaying powerful 
emotion, and also of relapsing into placidity and cheerfulness. Her style is peculiar and individual, 
unlike that of any other living actress. It combines simplicity with art, and not seldom conceals the 
latter by the prudent interposition of the former. 

In this narrative we have traced the course of a well-educated lady, who, by the accidental practice 
of an art, has at length ascertained its principles and their successful application ; not the favoured pupil 
of a school, who, by early and timely discipline, has been taught the rules and enabled to foresee every 
step of her progress. All that Mrs. Stirling has attained, she has conquered by the labours of a long- 
professional life. Not the slightest toil has been spared her; not the slightest favour been enjoyed. 
Unassisted, unguided, without patronage or direction, the solitary woman has been deserted to do battle 
with the trials, temptations, perils, and difficulties of her position, by means of her native energies, and 
according to their uninstructed capacity of development. Nature was trusted to do all for her — not fortune. 
Her bark has been left to the mercy of the winds and the waves ; but the novice at the helm, by simply 
doing her best, has, after many delays and disappointments, nevertheless succeeded in bringing it into 
port. All this implies a heroism of character, perhaps little suspected, but undoubtedly possessed. 
Mrs. Stirling is one who has suffered much, who has had to endure both wrong and sorrow, whose path 
has been beset with seductions and dangers ; — one who has been compelled to submit, and patiently to 
wait; — one who has been enabled by Providence to persevere, to find work and to do it,— and finally, 
through good and ill report, to achieve a triumphant issue. Could she have started in life with her 
present experience in it, she would probably have conducted it after a different model, if indeed it can be 
said to have had a model at all. Erom the necessity of circumstances, on the contrary, it was from the 
beginning without plan; instinct, throughout, it may be, has substituted reason. But "in that," as the 
poetic essayist on man has opined, it is "Grod directs; — in this, 'tis man." "There is a special provi- 
dence in the fall of a sparrow ;" and the destitute girl, seeking to remedy the evils of her social position, 
simply by her disposition to work, has, with whatever pain and toil, found at length a partial recompense 
in the public acknowledgment of her merit as an artist; — not holding the first place, only because 
fortune has not been so favourable to her as to others. 
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ME. LEIGH MUEEAY. 

Mr. Leigh Murray is a native of London, being born in Sloane-street, 19th October, 1820. Intended 
by his parents for the church, family , differences prevented the proposed arrangement ; besides, the 
youth himself had no disposition to the study of divinity. About the age of seventeen, he. entered a 
merchant's office, but was not destined to remain long in business. The stage had already attracted 
his fancy, and the amateurs of Catherine-street numbered young Murray among their members. In the 
meetings of this society, indeed, the Histrionic Club originated. At one of these, Mr. Murray made 
his appearance as Buckingham, in Richard III. ; after which, for about twelve months, he attempted a 
great round of parts. This was in the years 1838 and 1839. 

After such an. apprenticeship, it was not likely that a young man of talent and ambition could be 
deterred from pursuing a career which he had thus favourably commenced. Before the close of the year 
1839, in fact, Mr. Hooper, of the York circuit, was found willing to engage him ; and on the 2nd Decem- 
ber, Mr. Murray made his first appearance at. the Hull Theatre as Ludovico, in Othello. Here he 
remained until invited by his namesake, Mr. Murray, the manager, to Edinburgh, where he appeared as 
Horatio, in Hamlet, on the 17th of September, 1840. During the recesses at the Edinburgh Theatre, 
Mr. Murray made occasional trips to Perth, Dundee, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and the principal Scotch 
theatres, with much eclat. 

Mr. Murray remained a member of the Edinburgh company till the spring of- 1845. Here he 
played with Miss Eaucit, and was, in particular, successful with the character of Eaphael Doria, in 
Mr. Troughton's tragedy of Nina Sforza. The performance of this part established the actor as a 
juvenile tragedian, and won for him the well-merited approbation of the Scotch critics. What, however, 
he most effected at this period was the skilful performance of those difficult roles technically called cha- 
racter-parts. By these the young actor attained immense celebrity— in Erenchmen and Germans ; such 
as Dr. Caius, in The Merry Wives of Windsor, and Jan Dousterswyvel, in The Lost Ship. In the last, 
Mr. Murray had the honour of 'acting with Mr. T. P. Cooke, who supported Ben Trennait. The drama 
for the provinces, had a great run. At the same time, Miss Eaucit was performing her principal parts 
with Mr. Murray, as the juvenile tragedian. Among the characters he performed are Hotspur, Eaul- 
conbridge, De Mauprat, and Marc Antony, in the last of which Mr. Murray took his farewell of the 
Edinburgh audience. 

To his namesake, the conductor of the Edinburgh Theatre, Mr. Murray acknowledges an obli- 
gation of thankfulness. To that indefatigable and generous manager he was indebted for much of his 
success, and for all his opportunities. Erom his instruction and advice, also, he derived much pro- 
fitable information and direction, which he has since turned to the best account. It should likewise be 
recorded of Mr. James Wallack (who visited Edinburgh professionally for a short period) that he 
not only recognised the merits of Mr. Murray, but assisted him in his progress : and finally, at the 
age of twenty-four, introduced him to London. At his recommendation, Mr. Murray was engaged by 
the lessee of the Princess's, and made his appearance as Sir Thomas Clifford. Here, during the years 
1845-6, he performed with Mr. Wallack and Miss Cushman, in several plays of Shakspere and Knowles ; 
Bassanio, Orlando, Leonardo Gronzago, and other similar parts, being among the number of his per- 
sonations. Here, too, Mr. Murray was entrusted with his first original part in the metropolis— that of 
Herman Lindorf, in Mr. Kenny's drama of Infatuation. The play was not very successful, but the 
principal roles were powerfully performed ; and Mr. Murray, we recollect, evinced in his extraordinary 
merit. 

During Mr. Macready's engagement, Mr. Murray performed second to the eminent tragedian, 
enacting Icilius to Virginius, and De Mauprat to Eichelieu. In the Eev. Mr. White's play of The King 
of the Commons, Mr. Murray had another original part — that of Malcolm Young. 

The King of the Commons was a play far more successful than Infatuation; but neither had 
sufficient life in its interest, or skill in its structure, to retain possession of the boards. 

There can be no doubt that it is to the new drama the modern theatre must look for its permanent 
support. But this supposes that the management is in intelligent hands, and that the selection of pieces 
is impartially made. The fund of acknowledged dramatic genius was, at that time, and still is, more than 
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adequate for all the demands of the theatrical market. Other motives, however, existed, for the produc- 
tion of the two pieces in question, than their comparative merits ; and though both, and, in particular 
the last, were well written, they lacked energy and poetic vigour. Each of them, however, had a single 
character especially suited to the leading performer. But neither piece, as a whole, was built for a long 
voyage. Endured, rather than enjoyed, the last served the purpose, however, of increasing the reputa- 
tion of Mr. Macready, whose performance of King James proved to be one of the most striking of his 
impersonations. 

From the Princess's Mr. Murray went with Mr. Macready to the Surrey on a starring engagement 
for nine weeks. This was in the autumn of 1846. There he performed, besides his previous character of 
De Mauprat, those of Banquo, Cassio, Laertes, and Edmund. In the winter of the same year he was 
engaged, under the management of Mr. Bolton, at the Olympic. 

The last-mentioned theatre was conducted on the principle of reviving old neglected plays, comic 
and tragic. Vanbrugh's comedy cf The Melapse, was the piece selected to test the experiment ; and in 
this Mr. Murray performed the part of Loveless with public approbation. The comedy itself succeeded 
fully as much as could be expected, and had Mr. Bolton managed as well in other matters as this 
revival, he might have secured the respectability of his adventure. Mr. Bolton afterwards placed on the 
boards a comedy of his own, under the title of Life — not without a certain degree of merit, but altogether 
deficient in constructive power. — In this drama, Mr. Murray supported a rather clever part, that of 
Frank Orston, and increased his reputation with critics and regular play-goers. 

Among Mr. Murray's admirers at this time was Mr. Charles Dickens, by whose recommendation the 
young actor was appointed at the Lyceum Theatre, then under the dominion of the Keeleys, to sustain 
the part of Alfred Heathneld, in the version of the Christmas story, called The Battle of Life, effected 
for the stage, at the author's instance, by Mr. Albert Smith. At the Lyceum Mr. Murray remained 
under both the Keeley and the Mathewses' management. His Marquis de Volange, in The Bride of the 
Market, will be long remembered, to his honour. 

The name of Mr. Murray had now risen far above the horizon, and he began to be considered the 
best representative of juvenile characters on the boards. As such, he was judiciously selected by the 
Shakspere Fund Committee, to play the Prince of Wales to Mr. Macready's Henry IV., at the great 
benefit at Covent- Garden, in 1847 : — a part in which Mr. Murray acquitted himself to the satisfaction 
even of the fastidious critics who were then and there assembled. 

Invited by Mr. Calcraft to Dublin during the Easter of 1848, we next find Mr. Murray starring 
at the theatre of the Irish capital with Miss Faucit, playing Eomeo, Jaffier, Biron, Orlando, Posthumus 
Leonatus, Hsemon, in Antigone, and Achilles, in Iphigenia in Aulis ; to say nothing of Beverley, Claude 
Melnotte, Charles Surface, and Sir Thomas Clifford. 

On his return to London, Mr. Murray went back to the Lyceum ; which, however, he soon left 
for the Olympic, where he acted as stage-manager to Mr. Stocqueler. The latter gentleman soon 
surrendered the reins of government, and the whole responsibility of the theatre fell on Mr. Murray. 
Under very disagreeable circumstances, Mr. Murray conducted himself with great tact and prudence. 
He succeeded, especially, in satisfying the company of which he had assumed the direction ; so well 
pleased, in fact, were they, with his zeal and exertions, that at the close of the season they presented 
him with a silver tankard, as a tribute of their approbation and gratitude. At length the manage- 
ment of the theatre came into the hands of Messrs. Spacer and Davidson ; but these gentlemen still con- 
tinued Mr. Murray as stage-manager. 

During this period a new kind of brief drama was experimented at the Olympic, the idea of 
which, it would appear, is partially due to Mr. Murray. We allude to such pieces as Time Tries 
All, and First Champagne. Mr. Murray's Mathew Bates and Horatio Craven, produced him once 
more in those character-parts in which his early reputation was established. The interest of the 
dramas in question was domestic, but the treatment was distinguished for elegance, and the whole 
maintained in such a style, that performers of the more ambitious class might suffer no indignity in 
the assumption of the different parts. In the suggestion of such pieces, Mr. Murray showed a 
sound judgment, and from the performance of them reaped an answerable recompense. 

In this year, 1848, and also in 1849, Mr. Murray received the royal command to assist in the 
performance of her Majesty's theatrical entertainments, at Windsor Castle. Accordingly, Mr. Murray 
played in four of the pieces, viz. :— Lorenzo, in The Merchant of Venice ; Laertes, in Hamlet ; Octavius, 
in Julius Ccesar ; and Gustavus, in Charles XXL 

On Mr. Farren's assuming the conduct of the Strand Theatre, Mr. Murray became his stage- 
manager, and continued to be so when Mr. Farren transferred his regards to the Olympic. At the 
former theatre Mr. Murray had the pleasure of playing with Mrs. Glover, and enacted Joseph Surface, 
Falkland, Harry Dornton, Mr. Oakley, and other such parts, with much excellence. On the occasion 
of that lady's benefit at Drury Lane, also, the arrangements were confided to Mr. Murray, who con- 
ducted the whole business in so admirable a manner, as to lead to a triumphant and profitable issue. 

From this point Mr. Murray's career has passed so uninterruptedly before the public, that its 
different events must be fresh in the recollection of the theatrical reader. It consists, in fact, in a 
long number of new parts in new plays — principally of the kind already described— such as Herbert 
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Clavering, in Patronage ; Clinias, in The Hemlock Draught; Don Manuel, in Where there's a Will, 
there's a Way ; John Dobbs ; Pouch e, in Secret Service; Captain WagstafF, in Hearts are Trumps; 
Count Tristan, in King Bene's Daughter; the Count de Saxe, in Adrienne Lecouvrier ; Don Manuel, 
in Oiralda; Stephen Lockwood, in The Farmer's Story; and Stephen Plum, in All that Glitters is 
not Gold. 

This is, indeed, a long list of new and successful parts, and sufficiently indicates a large amount 
of intelligence in the actor capable of sustaining them. Mr. Murray's power of original assumption 
is, in fact, great—he has a versatile faculty, and is we]l-practised in catching the distinctive and salient 
points of character. A patois, or a foreign accent, suits him admirably, and he hits off an individual 
peculiarity with evident gusto. 

To this list of actings and doings, dates and facts, it may be added that Mr. Murray has lately 
enacted Iago, to Mr. Brooke's Othello ; Sir Thomas Clifford, to his Hunchback ; and "Wellborn, to his 
Sir Giles Overreach. In all these he has shewn great merit and improving excellence, both as to 
skill and ability. 

Mr. Murray is an amiable man in his personal manners and private intercourse, and, doubtless, it 
was due to his constant urbanity that, early in his career, he obtained the friendship of Mr. Murray, 
of Edinburgh, and Mr. James Wallack, to whom he gratefully attributes his present position. During 
his engagement at the Princess's, also, he obtained the friendship of Mr. Macready, and was indebted 
to it for his appearance in company with that gentleman at the Surrey. From association with him, 
Mr. Murray has derived considerable advantage. Both scholars and gentlemen, they well under- 
stood each other's aims and feelings; while, on a disposition like Mr. Murray's, no lessson could 
be lost. 

One rare excellence belongs to Mr. Murray's style of acting. He is no imitator. Whatever may 
be the rank of the school in which he is a master, he is himself the founder of it. His merits are partly 
negative — Mr. Murray avoids what are called the conventionalities of the stage ; he likewise avoids man- 
nerism, and eschews any limitation to a particular line of parts ; but above all he avoids carelessness and 
idleness, and well studies whatever part he undertakes to play. Play, with him, is work ; study a duty ; 
labour a pleas are. He has remarkable zeal and energy, both on and off the stage ; earnestness, and 
sincerity of purpose, perseverance under difficulties, constancy in the pursuit of excellence — these have 
helped him along at the unusually rapid rate with which he has secured an independent position. 

With the conventionalities of the stage, Mr. Murray has dispensed with the artificialities. He 
wears no theatrical masque, bat presents his own natural features to his audience. He studies nature 
in her own mirror, and endeavours to personate her in his own form. His style of art is the style 
natural. To imitate nature is his only rule. 

Concurrently with these objects of ambition, Mr. Murray seldom affects to idealize his characters, 
and is content to depict life in them as it ought to be rather than as it is. Pie sticks to the truth, per- 
haps more frequently to the fact. Hence we find him careful of costume and habit. Dress and manner 
with him are constant types of character, specific landmarks of specific individualities. Acting is with 
him consequently in part a mimetic art ; not wholly so ; but, in his estimation, evidently the actor 
includes the mime. Without this lower qualification, indeed, it is not likely that the higher attributes 
will be reached by the professor. By this tjie performer is able to go out of himself, and personate 
another. Mr. Murray is not always Mr. Murray— sometimes his make-up deceives us, even as to his 
identity — and the change is easy of accomplishment, may be effected by the simplest means. It is this 
power which has enabled him to perform an infinite variety of characters, and will further enable him to 
extend the circle of his assumptions. But having developed this dramatic power of quantity, it is the 
more needful to take care of .the quality — this Mr. Murray provides for by laudable attention at 
rehearsal. He leaves nothing to chance. What he is at night, he was in the morning. The foun- 
dations of success were laid in previous diligence, application, and repeated experiment. In the 
acting art, success may always be commanded by those who deserve it. The professor has no go- 
between veiling him and his merit from the public ; he stands face to face with his patrons — 
nothing can prevent his efforts from becoming effects— he seeks, and at once finds — he tries, and he 
succeeds— he realizes his aim, and enjoys immediate applause. 

It only remains to add, that in 1841 Mr. Murray married Miss Lee, of the Edinburgh Theatre, 
an excellent actress, who has since then generally performed on the same stage with her husband. 
Mr. Murray's associates have been the intelligent and the esteemed. He was, with Mr. Compton, 
a member of the late Museum Club, and on familiar terms with the first wits of the day, by whom 
it was established. It is to be regretted that such an association of artists, authors, and gentlemen, 
could not have been rendered permanent. Daring its continuance, it was of inestimable benefit to the 
majority of its members. Mr. Murray is also a member of the Grarrick-Club, is well acquainted with 
Mr. Charles Kemble, of whose Covent-G-arden company Mrs. Murray formed one, during his last season ; 
and to Mr. Kemble' s conversation he is indebted for much valuable advice relative to his art, which he 
has been careful to follow in his practice of it. 
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EAELT DATS OF THE AMERICAN STAGE, 

BEING A SELECTION FHOM 
THE PAPEKS OF ONE OE ITS MANAGERS. 

By BAYLE BERNARD. 



CHAPTER IV. 

New York. — Acting talent of America in 1797 — Barrett and 
Williamson. — Mrs. "Whitloek, the American Sidclons. — Chal- 
mers, Jones, Harper, Miss Fontenelle. — Hodgkinson* his curi- 
ous importation and rise. — Hallam,the first hero of the Ame- 
rican stage. — 'Tyler, his resemblance to Washington. — Jeffer- 
son, Dickenson, C. Powell, &c, Mrs. Powell, Mrs. Melmoth, 
wife of Pratt, the author — Anecdote in the Grecian Daugh- 
ter. — Fennell, the Projector. — His singular history. — Cooper, 
the eventual American tragedian, pupil of Godwin. — Hischa 
racter and claims. — Morton, Harwood, Blissett, &c. — Mrs. 
Merry, wife of Merry, the Delia Cruscan. — Mrs. Marshall, Mrs. 
Oldmixon. — Billy Bates. — Mr. Morris, the father of the Ame- 
rican stage. — Notices of the origin of the Drama in America. 
— Moody,, its Columbus. — Emigration, in 174o • — First Thea- 
tre in Jamaica, 1746. — Douglas, his successor, 1751. — Hallam, 
from Goodman's Field*. — First theatre in New York, 1753. — 
In Philadelphia, 1754. — Douglas, sole manager, 1758. — Opens 
theatres in Newport, Albany, Charlestown, &c. — Interregnum 
of the war. — The old American company, 1784. — Hallam, 
Henry $ and Wignel. — Their separation, 1792. — New Theatres 
and Companies. 

I shall now review the talent which, at this 
period, distinguished the American stage ; and to 
do so more clearly, will take it as it stood in the 
principal companies. To begin then, with Hodg- 
kinson's. His leading supporters were Mr. and 
Mrs. Hallam, Mr. and Mrs. Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Tyler, Mr. and Mrs. C. Powell, Messrs. Jefferson, 
Dickenson, Martin, and Prigmore, Mrs. Melmoth, 
Mrs. S. Powell, Mrs. Brett, and Miss Hardinge. 
Solee's force consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Barrett, 
Mr. and Mrs. "Williamson, Mr. and Mrs. Whit- 
lock, Mr. and Mrs. Harper, Mr. and Mrs. Jones, 
Mr. and Mrs. Placide, Messrs. Chalmers and Mac- 
kenzie, and the Misses Broadhnrst and Green. 
Whilst Wignel numbered the following : — Messrs. 
Fennel, Cooper, and Morton ; Harwood, Blisset, 
and Francis ; Marshall, W arren, and Hardinge ; 
Warrel and Bernard ; Mesdames Merry, Marshal, 
Oldmixon, Hardinge, and Lestrange. 

Of these companies, the second was considerably 
the weakest. It wanted in the first place, a lead- 
ing tragedian. Neither Barrett nor Williamson, 
who divided that hononr, having any pretension to 
it. With good physical requisites (the latter espe- 
cially, who was remarkably handsome), and some 
versatility, their deficiency was the more obvions ; 
since, in addition to Mrs. Barrett, who was not 
without genius, they could boast of Mrs. Whit- 
lock, an admirable actress, who was in no way 
unworthy of her illustrious sister, and till Mrs. 
Merry arrived, had deserved her distinction of 
"the American Siddons." Her defects, were her 
person, which was short and undignified, and her 



; heavy, thick voice ; but she had the family face, 
; and a genuine passion, which could kindle the sym- 
pathies, and blind the spectator to every deficiency. 
Let me add, that this lady was an honour to her 
profession in every sense, and was happy in a hus- 
band who partook all her worth, and some amount 
of her powers. In the fathers of tragedy he had 
singular merit ; his venerable appearance being 
worthily sustained by his pathos and dignity. The 
force of this corps lay rather in comedy. Chal- 
mers for instance, was an able comedian, though 
rather artificial, and more active than humorous. 
He had been originally a harlequin, but unlike the 
great Woodward, had continued his movement to 
the displacement of character. Lewis was his 
model, but he had unluckily caught only that great 
actor's legs. Jones, his associate, had much higher 
claims ; he was true and artistic, and whilst founded 
on Edwin, had original powers. Again, Harper, 
though old, retained much of his humour ; whilst 
the charming Mrs. Williamson, alias Miss Fonte- 
nelle, reigned supreme over all transatlantic sou- 
brettes. 

Hodgkinson's company had far greater force. 
Its leader alone turned the scale in its favour. I 
have already tried to show how this wonderful 
actor was indeed a host in himself, and that his 
variety, combined with his depth of conception, 
would have bestowed on him the fame of a Grarrick 
and Henderson, had he enjoyed the good fortune 
of an adequate discipline. His history in Ame- 
rica was somewhat amusing. He had been im- 
ported by Henry and Hallam to annihilate Wignel, 
who, at the time he deserted them, was the great 
favourite of the States in all the broad comedy, 
the other two managers reigning supreme as tra- 
gedians ; but no sooner had the new actor accom- 
plished their object, than he turned his fire on 
themselves, and tore from them also their long- 
possessed honours — shooting out into the most 
opposite fields of his art, and assuming Bichard 
and Lear, as easily as Mungo and Shelty. Hallam, 
who was now on the borders of sixty, presented 
only the wreck of his former capacity, but still 
was a various and elegant actor, though formed 
more on the model of Quin than of G-arrick. He 
enjoyed the distinction of being the first youthful 
star of the American stage, (playing, as a boy, at 
New York, as early as 1752), and had thus the 
good fortune of being the first representative of 
the heroes of Shakspere. He had, consequently, a 
traditional fame that still clung to him, though 
shorn of his beams, and only allowed to take the 
leavings of Hodgkinson's genius. Messrs. John- 
son and Martin were good useful actors, who stood 
next to Mr. Hallam ; and Mr. Tyler was a singer, 
who was put into tragedy owing to his singular 
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resemblance to G-eneral Washington, which made 
it good policy to array him in. powder and small- 
clothes as often as possible. Mr. Charles Powel, 
of Boston, was a thoroughly artistic, though rather 
hard actor ; and Messrs. Jefferson and Dickenson 
already showed signs of being two of the best 
ornaments of the American stage. The ladies 
were— Mrs. Hodgkinson, who was young and agree- 
able ; Mrs. Johnson, who was an elegant and dig- 
nified actress ; Mrs. S. Powel, who was maturing 
as an able tragedian ; and my old friend, Mrs. Mel- 
moth, who still retained powers which commanded 
respect. This lady was the wife of the then famous 
Pratt, the author of the Gleanings, who, under the 
name of Courtenay Melmoth, had eloped with, and 
carried her on to the stage. They had been parted 
for some years ; but she had saved sufficient means 
to purchase a property in Long Island, where she 
retired, and died amidst general esteem. Mrs. 
Melmoth had taste and judgment, which, combined 
with her beauty, had always made her a favourite ; 
but her misfortune in latter years, was to expand 
to a size that no tragedy and black velvet had 
power to subdue. In the matrons, of course it 
was not so much noticed ; but on her performing 
the Grecian Daughter, in which she made her debut, 
at her cry to save her father—" Tyrant, strike 
here! — here you will find blood enough"— a 
laugh was the result, that almost ruined the play. 

I now come to our own corps, which I think the 
superior ; and yet, whatever its claims, which was 
scarcely less marked by individual traits. And 
foremost stood Fennel. Elsewhere I shall attempt 
to describe him in full : suffice it now, he was a 
character of no ordinary occurrence. With a tall 
commanding person, a full fleshy face, and a deep 
solemn voice, he united a spirit the most light and 
mercurial. He was the king of projectors, his 
whole life having passed in a series of schemes, 
which had emptied their owner of all possessions 
but faith. Educated for the church, his first pro- 
ject was acting, which he deserted for politics in 
Paris, and for literature in. London, when America, 
presenting a new field for his efforts, he sought it, 
and successively became salt-maker, bridge-builder, 
schoolmaster, and lecturer, going back, on the 
failure of each, to the stage, as the only true friend 
who would give him a dinner. As an actor, he 
certainly laid small claim to genius, being rather 
what is known as an excellent reader ; but he had 
great cultivation ; and in particular characters, 
where his coldness and person were equally needed, 
such as Brutus and Zanga, he could exhibit great 
force, and tower at moments, into positive gran- 
deur. 

Cooper, his colleague, who, after Hodgkinson's 
death, became our ruling tragedian, had also his 
distinctions. The son of an Irish surgeon, he had 
been educated chiefly under the care of Mr. God- 
win, and so derived that independence which 
marked him through life. Endowed with great 
genius, and the highest qualifications in face, voice, 
aud person, he had little or no art, ^which he never 
strove to acquire, content to cover its want by his 



impulse and freshness. Thus, as he grew older, he 
failed to improve, whilst his luxurious habits abated 
his force, and left but gleams of the fire which, at 
first w r as continuous. His history is significant. 
Appearing as Hamlet, at Covent- Garden, when 
scarcely turned twenty, he produced the most signal 
impression, even in the face of John Kemble. But 
here, instead of remaining, and winning his way 
upward by study and art, he thought America a j 
field which he could seize without effort, and there j 
found he had to grapple with the successor of Hen- j 
derson. Thus rendered more careless, he failed in ' 
1803, when he sought a second time, to win the j 
verdict of London, though, on returning to Ame- 
rica, he became its great favourite, till the arrival 
of Cooke, whose light, though 'twas setting, extin- 
guished all others. Still, with all his defects, I 
look back to his youth as displaying a power which 
I can only rank second to the greatest I have seen . 
I still think his Macbeth was only inferior to Gar- 
rick's, and his Hamlet to Kemble' s ; whilst his 
Othello I think equal to Barry's itself. 

Next to Cooper, ranked Morton, a young native 
actor, of singular promise, who had also the advan- 
tage of great personal requisites. He was the 
ideal of a lover, having a natural elegance, as well 
as great tenderness, which rendered him the Hol- 
man of the American stage. His forte lay in sen- 
timent, rather than tragedy, rendering his Beleour 
and Harry Daunton quite marvels of acting. But 
he could rise above these ; and his Borneo and 
Jaffier were the very best I have seen. He was 
doomed to die early, and his loss, in my experience, 
was never replaced. Our comedians were Har- 
wood, a clever transcript of Bannister, but who 
added however, various traits of his own ; War- 
ren, who displayed much of the vigour of Dowton ; 
and Blisset and Francis, two excellent actors, if 
somewhat narrow in range. To such a strong list 
of men, when I add that our ladies were in no way 
inferior — that Mrs. Oldmixon could have fully re- 
placed Mrs. Mattocks, and Mrs. Marshall deserved 
the name of the American Jordan, I complete it 
by adding the name of Mrs. Merry, whose triumphs 
in London would render any eulogy almost a slur 
on her powers. 

Divided into two ranks as are the Shaksperian 
heroines — the queenly and thoughtful, the loving 
and passionate — if Mrs. Siddons, in the one, 
ascended to a greatness that almost became an 
identity, Mrs. Merry, on the other, I think was 
equally perfect, and equally gifted to enrapture an 
audience. With a voice that was all music, and a 
face all emotion, her pathos and tenderness were 
never exceeded ; and if unequal to the grandeur of ; 
Katharine and Constance, her Juliet and Imogen \ 
were indelible images. 

Such was our heroine : and here I should pause ; 
but that I see I have forgotten my old friend Billy 
Bates, whom Wignel had imported some few years 
before, and who, if belonging to the large class, 
whose humour off the stage is more apparent than 
on, still deserves recognition. Let a short proof 
suffice. Engaged at Covent-Garden for inferior 
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parts, when Reddish and Smith were its stilted 
tragedians, he thought it proper to adapt his own 
bearing to theirs ; so having on some occasion, to 
announce somebody's carriage, he did it with all 
the declamatory pomp of old Quin. Smith heard 
him, and stared, and asked why he couldn't say, 
" The carriage waits," in a natural manner ; where- 
upon Bates replied — -" 'Pon my word, Mr. Smith, 
I thought I had kept down the sentiment com- 
pletely." 

I have made another omission, which it is my 
duty to repair, and on much higher grounds 
than those of his talents. Our company at this 
period, included Mr. Morris, who was acknow- 
ledged as the living father of the American stage. 
Though far advanced in years, he retained his 
powers sufficiently to keep his place on the boards, 
where he sustained with some merit the serious 
parents and friends, and as among his sound facul- 
ties he numbered his memory, I learnt from him 
the history of the establishment of the drama in 
America, which, with my reader's permission, I will 
now briefly relate. 

The founder of the American stage was Moody, 
of Drury Lane, well known in dramatic annals as 
an eminent Irishman (the original Major O' Flaherty, 
and other Hibernians), and whose early profession, 
like his friend Thomas King's, was shaving and 
hair-dressing. This may seem a low beginning for 
the dramatic Columbus, but perhaps it was ser- 
viceable as a school of experience. Shaving is a 
pursuit that certainly opens to a man a wide view 
of humanity, throwing him into an area of per- 
petual character, brought out by the discussion of 
daily events, and such a simple resource as a rather 
blunt razor. But whatever his inspiration, to the 
stage he resorted, and, agreeably to rule, made his 
first tour on foot. As he was naturally a comedian, 
of course his first efforts were directed to tragedy ; 
but not finding at the time that a sufficient calf 
and back, and an incomparable brogue, were con- 
sidered the requisites of Macbeth and Othello, he 
resolved to try if the New World had more sense 
than the Old, and so on board of a trader reached 
the Island of Jamaica about 1745. 

Here he found an amateur company playing in a 
ball-room ; and, offering his services, he proved, 
with all his defects, so superior to anything the 
planters had witnessed, that he was permitted to 
revel in all the heroes of Shakspere, and fill his 
heart and his pocket with equal rapidity. His 
success was so signal, that he was induced to pro- 
pose to them the opening of a regular theatre, with 
a company which he offered to bring out from 
England. This offer was met by the warmest 
approval ; a subscription was set on foot ; and he 
returned home for recruits, with whom he made his 
re-appearance in the following winter, when he 
opened, with due dignity, the first temple to 
Thespis that was reared in the colonies. 

The result was so eminent that in the course 
of four years, he amassed a small fortune ; but 
meanwhile, having lost not a few of his com- 
panions, who had failed to exert the same restraint 
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as himself, amidst a climate and society very fatal 
\ to actors, he was compelled to return to England 
to make fresh engagements, when a circumstance 
occurred that changed the track of his fortunes. 
An offer was made him by Mr. Garrick to enlist at 
\ Drury Lane ; and whether he was content with the 
I harvest he had reaped already, or had some secret 
misgivings as to the chance of renewing it, he 
closed with the manager, and transferred his expe- 
l dition to more adventurous hands—to the com- 
pany in fact, which he had already collected, the 
chief members of which were Messrs. Douglas and 
Kershaw, Smith, Daniels, and Morris, with their 
wives, and a Miss Hamilton, who was their prin- 
cipal actress. This was the second dramatic com- 
pany that crossed the Atlantic, but the first of 
whom there exists any personal record. Their 
\ agreement was to play on shares, paying Moody a 
t certain sum for his interest in the theatre, and 
receiving its lease; and, buoyant with hope and 

< youth, the little party set sail, and reaching Jamaica 
\ about 1751, succeeded not only to Moody's rights, 
\ but his gains. So marked was their success, that 
\ they continued here for some years, till the climate 
\ and indulgence had again thinned their ranks, and 

Douglas was on the point of re-embarking for 
\ England, when he was luckily joined by another 
\ group of adventurers. 

\ It was about the year 1752, that Louis Hallam, 
> an actor from Goodman' s-fields Theatre, and some 
dozen companions, excited by the tidings of the 
"West India emigrants, set sail for the northern 
\ colonies as an unexplored ground. Landing at 
\ Torktown, Virginia, they commenced their efforts at 
Williamsburg, and afterwards at Annapolis, from 
\ whence they proceeded to New York, where the 
\ first theatre was opened in 1753 ; a rude building in 
\ Nassau-street, being the third theatre which was 
\ regularly built in the colonies. Shut out from New 

< England, and also from Pennsylvania, by the preju- 
j dice of the Quakers, this party had done wisely in 
| landing in the south, where, as I have already 
\ remarked, there was not only diffused a greater 
I taste for enjoyment, but what was quite as impor- 
tant, a more tolerant church; and within the 
bounds of Virginia, and those of New York, (which, 
however, they did not enter without opposition,) 

\ their sphere seemed defined : when a vigorous effort, 
i which at length proved successful, brought them 
j into Philadelphia, where a theatre was opened in 
1754, but only for the limited season of twenty-four 
nights. What with its various delays and its heavy 
travelling expenses, this expedition proved little 

< more than a failure, whilst news was still arriving 
of the . wondrous success of their West India 
brethren. Thus, naturally enough, they resolved 

I to share this success, and so forthwith they em- 
f barked for Jamaica themselves, where, as I have 
i stated; they united their interests with Douglas. 
\ Hallam dying soon after, his wife continued the 
\ firm by marrying Mr. Douglas, who thus became 
; the sole leader of Western theatricals, and who 
I resolved in a few years to try the north coast him- 
i self. Accordingly, in 1758, he arrived in New York, 
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where, after much opposition, he built and opened 
a new theatre, and thence repaired to Philadelphia, 
to undertake the same task, and undergo the same 
fate. ^ By good conduct however, and the growing 
intelligence, he continued to keep his ground, and 
soon after opened theatres at ^Newport, Perth, 
Amboy, <&c, as well as a new one in K r ew York, 
and the first dramatic temples in Charles town and 
Albany — and between these wide localities he con- 
tinued to travel till the revolution broke out, and 
an enactment of congress put a stop to the Drama. 

Douglas then returned to Jamaica, where he 
retired from the stage, and eventually became a 
magistrate, winding up his days in comfort and 
dignity; and perhaps, somewhat fitted for the 
maintenance of order, by the long experience he 
had had with an unruly community. His com- 
pany however, continued to act in the West Indies, 
where they were joined from time to time by Wig- 
nel, Henry, and Hallam junior, and from whence 
they returned to New York on the arrival of 
peace, and reopened the theatre under the direc- 
tion of these three, as " the old American com- 
pany." Here and at Philadelphia, they continued 
to act with increasing success till 1792, when their 
jealousies as actors put an end to their league — 
and Wignell, joining Beinagle, set up for himself; 
obbained funds to erect a new house in Philadel- 
phia, the . largest and completest that had been 
seen in America, and proceeding to England, re- 
turned with a company, which was in all respects* 
the best that had ever crossed the Atlantic. 
Whilst Henry, to keep his ground, went to Eng- 
land as well, and returned with the greatest actor 
the western stage has possessed — the various 
Hodgkinson — and these changes being followed by 
the arrival of Mrs. Merry, Cooper, Fennel, and < 
others ; thus the stage was existing at the time I ] 
received these details ol its origin. \ 

* \ 

THE ACTOB'S EDUCATION. 

Eyeet art requires a long probationary study on > 
the side of the novice, before he arrives at medio- j 
crity, much less excellence. Elaborate and severe c 
study ; patient, constant, and self-denying study— I 
these are the paths by which men must travel in \ 
the labyrinths of art before they become able and < 
acknowledged masters of it. This principle is \ 
understood and received upon most subjects, no \ 
one believes that he can become a musician with- < 
out a perfect knowledge of the elements of the art, I 
no one tries to hew a block of rude stone into a s 
statue until he comprehends the proportions and 5 
majesty of the human form; not even an Eton s 
school-boy Would sifc down to Write an epic poem i 
unless he understood the nature of blank verse, t 
and could write it with freedom. But in histrionic j 
art this principle appears to be largely dispensed I 
with by aspirants for dramatic honours. When I 
yOung men are too wild, erratic, or idle for any I 
other pursuit, they very frequently turn their I 
attention to the stage ; when they have failed in all I 
else, they vainly hope for success there. Educa- ! 



I tion is deemed unnecessary, a knowledge of dra- 
I matic literature considered a superfluity, habits of 
industry and study disregarded, if hot ridiculed. 
J And men of this character and complexion desert 
? their more legitimate occupations, and fly to the 
\ lower order of our provincial theatres, influenced 
\ by a foolish opinion, utterly without foundation, 
I that they are adopting an easy idle profession, and 
j that they may probably in a few years reap simi- 
\ larly brilliant and golden rewards to those bestowed 
\ upon the distinguished few who, by herculean study, 
\ great natural capacity, and a special adaptation of 
\ the powers of their minds to the ends proposed, 
I are treading the rosy paths of affluence and honour. 
< This delusion is so general, so many instances of 
I it have come under our immediate notice, and the 
{ consequences are so bitter, and not unfrequently 
I fatal to the prospects and even lives of those 
I thoughtless ones (who mistake an evanescent in* 
i toxication of mind for an especial call to the pro* 
I fession), that we will say a few words upon the ! 
^ subject of the necessary . qualities and education 
of an actor, in the hope that our observations may 
do something towards calming the troubled and 
unsettled minds of those who would be actors, but 
who would fain dispense with the mental labour 
and tedious ordeal imperatively demanded by the 
art before they can stand even upon the vestibule 
of its temple. 

Setting aside the saying, that an actor like a 
poet must be born, not made, we will enumerate 
those acquirements which we deem essential for his 
success. Eirst there should be a mental capability 
in that direction, a certain ardent and poetical 
temperament on the part of the student which time 
cannot conquer, or disappointments and difficulties 
altogether chill and disgust. It is not sufficient 
that a man have mind, he must have a peculiar 
order of intellect, one subtle to perceive, eager to 
seize, and strong to appropriate and digest great 
and poetical thoughts. In him, although the mind 
is paramount, the passions must be powerful ; for 
that which he has never felt he must not hope effi- 
ciently to express. When an actor is endeavouring 
to exhibit a passion which has never agitated his 
mind, or swelled the beating of his heart, he is 
delivering an imitation, not a conception. We 
have heard it said of some tragedian that he de- 
lighted in visiting hospitals, and the private cham- 
bers of dying men, that he might learn a lesson in 
his art in that solemn school of terror, and thereby 
the better depict the dying agonies of heroes 
whom he represented. This, after all, would be but 
imitation, and we think he who would really repre- 
sent death so truthfully as to appal the spectators, 
must at some period have lain on a weary couch 
beneath its awful shadow. 

The aspirant should possess a decent knowledge 
of his native language, and a distinct efficient elo* 
cution ; without this all is vain, all is hopeless, and 
time spent in other culture is time lost irreparably. 
This knowledge of elocution is essential to the 
comic as well as to the tragic actor, it is the foun- 
dation of all excellence ! A manly and graceful 
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deportment and carriage of the person are likewise 
needed ; these may be chiefly learned from the 
dancing and the fencing-master, whose services are 
also indispensable. We do not say that an as- 
pirant for the stage must be a master of the Erench 
language, but he will find it a most advantageous 
acquirement, and one that will help materially in 
obtaining him a position in the profession. We 
know more than one metropolitan actor who holds 
an important and highly remunerative engagement 
that owes it to his facility in the translation and 
adaptation of pieces from the vocal medium of our 
Grallic neighbours. Of personal appearance little 
need be said, a dwarf could not consistently become 
a leading tragedian, even though possessed of all 
other requisites, but he might find occupation and 
fit position upon the boards ; nor is majestic height 
and manly proportion always in favour of the actor, 
as a large powerful looking man with a weak or 
thin voice borders upon the ludicrous. Nor is 
regularity or beauty of feature indispensable, as 
intellectual grandeur often chooses faces of a kind 
of stern dignified uglinesss to reside in. Indeed 
perfect beauty of countenance is incapable of ex- 
pressing the extremes of passion. A bold outline 
of the countenance, with a rough exaggeration 
and ruggedness of feature, is best adapted to that 
purpose. It is not a certain form of body, but a 
certain cast of mind that we insist upon, a mind 
patient of study, longing for knowledge, acquainted 
with its own defects, prone to an analysis of its 
own gifts and shortcomings, and above all indus- 
trious. The aspirant for the stage must never 
believe that he has but little to learn, that a 
little study will accomplish all; Mr. W. J. Eox, 
the " orator-bard," and highly-accomplished mem- 
ber for Oldham, has said, " Mr. Macready is a 
student still, and will be so until the latest hour 
of his existence." If this wonderful and most 
intellectual actor has gone on constantly reflect- 
ing on his exquisite assumptions even to the last 
hour of his professional life, and who can deny 
this ; what a vast field of research and mental 
labour opens up before the startled and almost 
awe-struck aspirant, as he reflects upon the great 
course before him. If he is one of the class to 
whom we referred at the commencement of this 
article, let him desist and turn back ; his progress 
will be marked only by disappointment, bitter- 
ness, poverty, shame, and possibly sickness or 
death. The revulsion of feeling, to a sensitive 
mind, when the dark reality gloams upon him, 
is dreadful ; when he becomes slowly but fearfully 
convinced that he is unfitted and unequal to the 
task he has chosen, and that emolument and 
distinction will never visit him unless in fleeting 
and delusive dreams. Oh ! the bitterness, the 
intense sadness of that conviction, which pride 

forbids him ever to reveal. Poor E 's fate was 

a sad one; this great disappointment, this too 
complete revelation of truth killed him. He wan- 
dered about playing at third class provincial thea- 
tres for more than two years, and then sunk, a 
victim to consumption. H. T. 
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TALEOUED, AS A DEAMATIC POET. 

| GrEUiXTS has many aspects. !N"ow it grasps eternal 
\ truths, and articulates its oracles in a solemn voice : 
I now, in the fervour of imagination, rushes wildly 
\ through the heavens, upon the wings of the wind : 
| now, with stern and haggard brow, gazes down 
\ into the depths of chaos and night ; heaping toge- 
ther images of darkness, and living in mystery and 
I terror. 

$ Sometimes genius is manifested in a merely 

> human sphere of sympathies, and the music is that 
I of love and domestic endearment, rarely, if ever, 
\ touching one grand chord whose harmony shall 

suggest man's eternity, and his destiny of infinite 
| progress. 

But there is no genius utterly without sympathy 
\ of some kind. G oethe himself was no exception to 
s our postulate ; and, in general, the extent of a 
S poet's sympathies is the guage of his power. 
J Eor ourselves, although we are willing to do 

> homage to the austere and unbending intellect, 
I which, in its worship of the abstract, rarely betrays 
$ tenderness, or manifests faith and love, we have 
\ stronger belief in the genius which is , fall of cha- 
\ rity — gen tie, earnest, and imbued with the spirit of 

< that creed which teaches peace and good-will 
\ amongst men. In this category we include the 
I author of Ion. 

\ The imagination of Justice Talfourd is delicate, 
I pure, and fine. Deeply impregnated with the spirit 

> of the ancient drama, but never gloomy, hopeless, 

> and sombre— his mind seems to participate, to a 
I large extent, in the character of the brave and 
\ gentle Grecian youth he has so exquisitely de- 
\ picted. But though he is more a poet of the beau- 
j tiful than the sublime, there are a few grand bursts 

of impassioned eloquence in his poetry, scarcely 
\ rivalled in the modern acting drama. The " Euin 

to Athens," in his noble tragedy of The Athenian 
\ Captive, is an instance. 

I The Athenian Captive is an underrated tragedy, 
\ considered as an acting play ; and we are surprised 
\ that none, with the exception of Macready and 
\ Henry Betty, have performed Thoas in London. 
\ It has more vitality than Ion; is larger in design ; 
| more majestic in its proportion; and the poetry 

< hardly inferior. The character of Thoas is a fine 
conception, worthy of the old dramatists of Greece ; 

\ but there are few tragedians upon the stage capable 
of acting it. Talfourd' s plays require finer acting 
than those of Knowles, and, if inadequately inter- 
preted, fail. 

The poetic dramatist, in these days, has much to 
contend with, from the inefficiency of so many per- 
formers who put forth high pretensions without 
commensurate talent. We have seen Ion acted in 
\ such a way, that, to sit it out, was little short of a 
I positive infliction, because the actor evidently did 
I not feel the beauty of the poetic diction he uttered. 
I Even Miss Cushman did not entirely satisfy us in 

> the part, though her performance was replete with 

> power. And we may observe, that if we had actors 
on the stage with the poetical and psychological 
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feeling of Miss Eaucit, actors only less than 
poets themselves, many dramas might be repre- 
sented which would be not only hazardous in the 
performance, but which would scarcely be endured 
at some theatres. Several of Browning's ideal 
and imaginative plays are cases in point ; but we 
do not believe any manager will produce them 
now. 

Talfourd is one of the most elegant writers of 
England. There is not the slightest comparison 
between him and the author of Goto in this respect. 
Indeed, we are disposed to think that Talfourd is a 
man of genius, as well as refined sensibility, and 
Addison was no poet, but a writer of talent and 
precision. We wish there were a single passage in 
the poetry of Addison comparable to the descrip- 
tion of Ion for poetry and depth : — 

« _ — go his life hath flow'd 

From its mysterious urn a sacred stream, 
In whose calm depth the beautiful and pure 
Alone are mirror'd ; which, though shapes of ill 
May hover round its surface, glides in light, 
And takes no shadow from them." 

Talfourd is not in the school of severe high art, 
and eschews the gigantic and the terrible. He is 
more like Claude than Salvator Rosa ; more of 
Raffaelle than Michael Angelo. His Glencoe is 
not equal certainly to his other tragedies ; yet it is 
a drama of many merits, and gives us cause to 
regret that it should have been the last from the 
pen of one of the most polished writers in the 
language. 

We contend that Talfourd is far superior to any 
of the acted dramatists of the last century ; and his 
plays will be admired when Johnson and Addison, 
Rowe, Southerne, and all the tribe of the ethical 
and the whining sentimental school, are " rotting 
in the charnel of oblivion." 

R. B. 



A CURIOUS EXTRACT EROM AN OLD \ 

CHRONICLE, \ 

WITH REFERENCE TO YOKECE THE JESTEE, AKD THE \ 
GE-AVEDiaGEB, IK HAMLET. I 

It will be useless for the reader who is curious to 
examine any old collections or libraries, Bodleian, i 
Harley-an, or any other such lumber-rooms of 
literary or traditional memoranda, for the matter 
we claim the merit of having discovered, and put 
together as follows. It is the matter, not the man- \ 
ner we are proud of ; and for any conjectures the \ 
reader may please to puzzle himself with, we warn 
them, that they will cudgel their brains to no 
purpose. 

It was on an evening in the winter of no 

matter what, but many a dusty generation past 
and gone now ; but to give some idea, it was about \ 
six or seven years after King Hamlet had " smote 
the sledded Polack on the ice," and slain the Nor- 
wegian Eortinbras, that the king, his court, nobles, 
and grim-bearded warriors, held a mighty carouse 
in honour of a fresh victory gained that day near 
Elsinore. 



The enormous hall, rude and primitive in appear- 
ance, with its blackened rafters of Norway fir, and 
its tapestried sides, was lighted up with an almost 
intolerable splendour, from Hashing pine torches, 
which shone on vessels of gold and silver at the 
upper end, to the humbler bowls and jacks at the 
lower. The purple wine w T as bubbling in many a 
capacious cup. The fierce spirit seethed in its 
costly crystal, and gigantic hooped vessels, con- 
taining mead and methegiin, and other liquors fit 
for the sons of the ancient sea-kings to quaff, was 
in plenty, and at hand. 

At the head of the table sat the "royal Dane" 
himself, a man of handsome features, and noble 
person, with the fierce gladness of a hard-earned 
victory dancing in his clear blue eyes. At his right 
hand sat his lovely queen, Grertrude, attended by 
her ladies of the court, and at his left, was his 
brother Claudius, and the gladness lighting up the 
fair Scandivanian face of Hamlet's beloved wife, 
was in a manner echoed by the exuberant joy with 
which Claudius somewhat unctuously bespoke his 
congratulations. A little to the right of the tables, 
and beside the great doors, in his chamberlain's 
robes, his wand of office in his hand, stood a gar- 
rulouSj yet pleasant man, who, something of a 
pedant, and punctilious in court matters, offered 
much food for mirth. He was named Polonius. 
A boyish page, who waited on the king, and bore 
his golden beaker to him, rather oftener than 
befitted a temperate post-prandial relaxation, was 
Laertes, son to the chamberlain, and two boys, 
remarkable for their great beauty, were playing 
gleefully and affectionately together upon the ex- 
tended platform close by the king and the queen. 
These were the young prince Hamlet, and his 
foster-brother Horatio. They were mere children, 
the prince being only six, and the latter about seven 
years of age. 

Presently, the king receiving a foaming cup from 
the hands of his page, stood up, and in a tone that 
was bold and martial, yet right frank, while an 
immediate silence reigned throughout the hall, 
drank a toast to the victory they had that , day 
obtained, over the obstinate and restless Nor- 
wegian. 

A shout of approbation arose in exultant jubi- 
lation, that made the walls rock. Hundreds of 
brimming cups were put to bearded lips, and 
drained at a draught ; and from without resounded 
the roll of kettledrums, the hoarse bray of trum- 
pets, and the cannonier made the heavens resound 
with the reverberation of his fierce feu-de-joie. 

Next followed an ample libation poured in so- 
lemn silence to the memory of those who had fallen 
in the battle ; and the stillness that then ensued 
for a brief space was as intense and painful as the 
previous revelry had been unrestrained. But the 
king, feeling this to be oppressive, spoke again. 

" Come, friends, and brothers in battle," said he, 
" let us not grow sad over the festive table. We 
can mourn the loss of friends in silence, and lament 
those we have loved with tears elsewhere, which 
will never disgrace the manhood of a warrior ; but 
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here, and now, with so decisive and crowning a 

victory, we have but one thing to do, but 

" Hat and drink, for to-morrow we die," ex- 
claimed a sententious voice at his elbow ; and turn^ 
ing quickly round, the king saw Yorick, his jester, 
standing by. 

" Fool!" said the king angrily, "I'll have you 
made acquainted with the archer's thongs, if you 
drop words of such dire omen, and mar the mirth 
of my guests." 

" ' In the midst of life' — I need not finish," re- 
plied Yorick, with a grimace ; " and I only spoke 
by way of homily, as your worthy ecclesiastics do, 
when they wish to mortify pride," 

The speaker was a man of some five or sk>and- 
thirty years of age, fantastically dressed, as was the 
fashion of the period, in a motley garb, and carry- 
ing in his hand his painted bauble. He was well 
built, and of a goodly presence, but no wise remark- 
able, save for his features, which were regular, and 
even handsome, and singular for their mobility,—^ 
for expressing a hundred varying shades of humour, 
The eyes were singularly clear, blue, and full of 
vivacity ; so much so, that their keen flashing rest- 
lessness indicated a quick nervous temperament, 
with a dash of excitability burning in the pupils, 
that might have expressed incipient insanity, 

tf Canst thou say nothing more to the purpose, 
fool," asked the king, as the conversation and the 
feasting, much to his relief, again recommenced. 

" I will tell thee one thing," said Yorick, " and 
do not call me a ' Sir Oracle ' for it, nor give me that 
golden chain your royal hands play with, Listen ! 
This will be all one, fifty years hence, ~r— — " 

" At your paradoxes again, fool?" 

" For most, brother sovereign, though thou wear- 
est neither cap nor bells. And yet 'tis well some- 
times to have your ears kept close and warm, as 
well as safe : you '11 hear nought evil said, and no 
wasps will sting you." 

" Proceed, good Verbosity," said king Hamlet, 
" I see not the wasp ; and for thy first reason, one 
might be satisfied with deafness." 

" True, fate and time will knead all this goodly 
assemblage of brave foolery into dust ere then— 
fools all, who would have hastened on their time 
with sword and spear, as if heaven and the Parese 
had not made its little span short enough — = — " 

" Why that' s as true, Yorick," replied the king, 
" as that thou, art more aphoristic than witty to- 
night." 

" The longer we live., the shorter does life be- 
come, though that's no paradox, if your wit should 
seem to think it so ;" and Yorick, with a wild laugh, 
shook his golden bells. 

The king's eyes had followed those of the queen, 
which rested with an expression of intense love on 
the beautiful face of the boy-prince Hamlet. His 
large hand instinctively sought her's : their eyes 
met, and a smile of parental pride illumined the 
facp of each. Yorick' s clear eyes also lighted on 
the youthful head, but his face on the contrary 
grew suddenly grave. 

" St#nd back thou sad-browed knave !" said the 
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king, almost fiercely. "Come hither, Hamlet?" 
he added, in a gentler tone, and the boy ran to- 
wards him, clambered up his knees, and putting 
his rosy lips to his father's bearded mouth, kissed 
him, and then slid out of his arms to his mother's 
lap, with exclamations of childish delight ; then 
suddenly seeing the grave and saddened face of 
Yorick, he flung himself upon the jester's broad 
bosom (who caught him as he was falling) and 
said— " What is the matter, Yorick ?" and petu- 
lantly added, " I will not have him scolded, do you 
mark : he is my good, cheerful playfellow, and I 
love him," And as the jester held him in his 
arms, the child flung his own around the fool's neck 
with an indescribable fondness, and kissed him. 

King Hamlet was keenly eyeing all this. He 
saw the jester's lip tremble, and a tear come into 
each eye. He saw that the poor fool clasped the 
royal boy convulsively to his heart. He was deeply 
moved at the display of affection that existed be- 
tween them, and flinging his chain of gold to 
Yorick, bade him amuse the child, and to say grave 
things upon a more fitting occasion. - 

" A ride, Yorick ! a ride ! let me get on thy 
shoulders, and thou shalt carry me through the 
hall," cried the young Hamlet, and in an instant 
the whole aspect of the fool was changed : he be- 
came bounding and joyous, Down the long alleys 
formed by the tables he danced, singing, bearing 
Hamlet aloft. The child discomposed the cham- 
berlain's gravity, as he passed, upset wine cups 
into the laps of jovial knights, and on they careered 
till they came to the lower end, where the retain- 
ers and their humble friends were making merry, 
and who, with a sort of delighted awe, beheld the 
superb boy borne by the jester, who was a universal 
favourite, till they stopped at a table which was 
occupied by peasants, among whom was a sturdy 
broad-built youth, some eighteen or twenty years 
of age, whose admiration for talent and ideas of wit 
were of the most exagerated, if of a composite sort. 

"What! G-oodman Delver ! " exclaimed Yorick. 

" What now, Yorick, the king's fool!" retorted 
the lad with a laugh that was like an annuity. 

" Do you hear the mandrake, neighbours," said 
Yorick, laughing, " how familiar he is ! prithee tell 
me, if thou canst, the difference between us as a 
pair of fools ?" 

" Mass!" replied the amusing rustic, rubbing 
his hands and chuckling in the most approved 
style : " I can't tell that, and it '11 go hard with 
thee to do it for me," 

" Well, listen, the difference is this, I am the 
king's fool as thou wisely say est, but thou art every- 
body's fool, as 'tis well known," and the roars of 
laughter that followed, in which the shrill peal of 
the prince's treble mingled, told how the jest was 
relished. 

Yorick then assuming a grotesquely ferocious 
look, Hamlet still on his lofty shoulders, continued, 
" Now, thou bacon-fed knave ! shall I conjure thee 
with another question ? and as 'tis regarding thy 
trade, thou wilt remember it all thy life- — yea, in 
perpetuity " 
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" Gro to, and speak," said the younker, defyingly, 
while settling his cheeks against his fists he fixed 
his elbows on the table. 

" Thou singest at grave-making, dost thou not ?" 

" Aye, marry do I, and thus far I show the 
quick to be livelier than the dead." 

" I like thy wit ; but to the point : who is he 
that builds stronger .than either the mason, the 
shipwright, or the carpenter?" 

The young " Goodman Delver" gave a start, 
struck his hands together exultingly, and said — 
" Mass! I have it — marry! I have it not," when 
Yorick made his bauble and bells ' ring against his 
hard head, and said — 

" Cudgel thy brains no more about it, for your 
dull ass will not mend his pace with beating, and 
when thou'rt asked this question next, say a >< grave- 
maker, the houses that he builds will last till dooms- 
day. Think of this when next at Yaughan with 
thy bottle-ale companions," and then the mad wag 
seizing a stoup of liquor, poured it over the young 
peasant, and retired with the laughing prince, amid 
the jeers of his comrades, capering back with 
Hamlet to the dais. But alas ! the day— three* 
and-twenty years after, when Ophelia was buried, 
he had totally forgotten it — he had become mad, 
and been sent out of Denmark. This old " delver," 
therefore, and all who have succeeded him (ask 
Harley, Keeley, Compton, and others), never dug a 
grave without puzzling his assistant with Yorick' s 
query, the answer to which 'the latter knows well 
enough, the varlet ! but always pretends ignorance 
on the subject, in order to ingratiate himself with his 
superior, like many other toadies to great men, and 
always sends to "Yaughan" for a "stoup of 
liquor" before he completes his work. — E. E. E. 



the spanish opeea th1ety yeaes 

ago. 

The last half-century has completely changed the 
features of operatic performances in Spain, and 
though, as a nation, it 4s not the most susceptible 
of improvement and go-a-head principles, it is not 
the most backward in musical matters. 

"We were more agreeably surprised at the superior 
execution of Spanish pieces by the prima donnas ; 
indeed, in Spain the tout ensemble of the corps is 
considerably above mediocrity. The evil of appro- 
priating parts of the more highly finished Italian 
school by native composers, thereby arriving at an 
execrable medley, is more severely noticeable by 
foreigners in * Spain, than on most parts of the 
continent. Inferior music, however welkrendered, 
conveys but unpleasant reminiscences. Spanish 
orchestras are beneath the standard of excellence, 
being composed partly of renegado French artists 
expelled that more classic 'proscenium, and of 
wretched native musicians-; but to return to our 
subject, or, rather, to illustrate the title of this 
sketch of a production we witnessed in a con- 
siderable town of Valentia. The plot of f the opera, 
as usual, was of a most complicated description, 
and derived from Scripture; the scene was laid 
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in a part of our sublunary sphere not defined by 
any geographical distinction, and the principal 
characters were adaptations of the patriarch Abra- 
ham and his son Isaac, respectively entitled Alcan- 
thas and Hyperius. ;The performance was divided 
into two acts, the first of which proceeded regu- 
larly enough ; an intended sacrifice thus repre- 
sented to propitiate the gods to the removal of 
an invading army . of Euries, personated by some 
dozen Amazonian maids, commanded by an im- 
perious chieftain, whose band might have passed 
for Diana's Arcades ; these warlike nymphs were 
accoutred after a truly original fashion, partaking 
of the Calabrian brigand, whilst they looked the 
veriest incarnations of the Cappadocian warriors ; 
the style of their equipments, when contrasted 
-with the primitive costume of our forefathers, 
was only attributable to the intervention of the 
gods in favour of the picturesque and beautiful. 
Hyperius being captivated by the leader of the 
invaders, is rescued by that lady from the Drui- 
dical peace-offering by which the indignant Al- 
eanthas had intended to propitiate the deities, 
and, at the same time, waft the soul of his 
offspring to the Halls of the "Walhalla; and on 
the well-timed deliverance of the. amorous Hy- 
perius from the parental knife, the gallant Alcan- 
thas broke into a terrific outburst - of national 
indignation at the occupation of the -Peninsula by 
the Erench, with a running accompaniment of the 
love-sick youth an octave higher,' in < the distance. 
-Here a pastorale was led off by a grand effort on 
the part of the chef d' Orchestre, with a crazy old 
-instrument that never saw Cremona. 

The next scene presented* the embarrassment of 
"the smitten Hyperius lamenting the perplexity of 
his situation, offering a fine opportunity for the 
melo-dramatic accomplishments of the performer, 
who wore a kirtle of sheep-skin, but whose features 
were surmounted by that inseparable companion of 
a Spaniard, a huge sombrero. The worthy Alcan- 
thas here accidentally meeting his recreant son, a 
pathetical duet is the consequence, after which the 
captious hidalgo propounds to his son the law of 
disinheritance in a somewhat lengthy and paradoxi- 
cal kind of extraneous falsetto, and the personal 
safety of the prodigal appeared to -be reduced to a 
mere probabilism, but for the timely return of the 
fair amazon and her band, and the rescued captive 
(Love's prisoner) is marched off under an escort of 
sylphs, leaving the sorrowful parent heaping male- 
dictions *on the head of his unfortunate child, in 
notes which clearly prove the patriarch <to have 
been no harmonist. Here, during a short respite 
of the company, the conductor of the band and the 
manager were perceived in furious altercation, 
owing to the former personage having by a slight 
mistake commenced the evening's performance 
with the wrong overture. However, on - the rise of 
the curtain, an Aladdin-like scene was discovered, 
which, after several attempts at a guess, we dis- 
covered, by two objects indefinitely grouped upon a 
heap of shawls, to be the tent of the Amazon ; the 
devoted Hyperius was yielding himself to ! the ecs- 
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tasy of a solo witli his fair cantatrice ; but tlie 
entrance of Alcanthus, with a subdued smile upon 
his benign countenance, bringing the "important 
intelligence" that the band was sent by Jupiter 
and the rest of the Olympians for the colonization 
of the land, and the civilization of the tribes, 
diffuses universal happiness, and the benediction of 
the worthy patriarch on the heads of the lovers, 
is the natural consequence. 

* Here we were preparing to quit the house, 
but we found, to our no small astonishment, that 
the sequel was to come.- After a grand nourish, 
the efforts of the whole- company were centred in 
an unapproachably noisy composition, the senti- 
ment of which we perceived to be the never-dying 
remembrance of the French occupation of the 
Peninsula. The successes of the Duke of Welling- 
ton were lustily applauded; (1815), and the catas- 
trophe and finale were rendered with a consumption 
of Astleian blue and red fire, the effigy of Napo- 
leon being ignominiously borne across the stage, 
with the head of the unfortunate Corsican at an 
elevation of eight feet on a pole. F. 3. 0. 



AN ACTOR'S COUNTRY QUARTERS. 

[The following anecdote is detailed in almost the words it was 

• related to the writer, by a comedian now holding a respectable 
position on the London stage,] 

Attached to a company of Thespians, whose 
manager kept together a wide circuit in Warwick- 
shire, by his own ingenious inventions for " raising 
the wind," and by trusting to the powers of endur- 
ance of his strolling troupe, 1 found myself, with 
my compatriots, in the summer of 1830, in the 
quiet town of Bedford. I remember, that on the 
uday of our company's arrival, we had tramped some 

• twenty-three miles, having strutted and fretted on 
- the boards of a barn for five hours on the previous 

night. I billetted myself at a small tenement, 
half farm-house, half rural cottage, in the out- 
skirts of Bedford, on the London road. In passing 
the cottage, I had observed, in the diamond-shaped 
window-casement, a dirty little placard, inscribed, 
"A Bedde Rome too Late for a Singall Mann," and 
(to that barbarous sign of invitation I returned, 
-•after parting with my brother Thespians in the 
market-place of the town. 

Lifting a wooden latch of the low-porched door, 
stepped from the threshold on to the sanded 
floor of a tidy room, with whitewashed walls, on 
which hung a few coloured prints — the conven- 
tional portraits of village Moras, Hebes in tight 
boddices and straw chip hats. Seated at a square 
deal table,; a labourer in his fustian was smoking 
his pipe ; the housewife was at her needlework ; 
two small children played in a corner, under the 
eye of a fine-grown girl of fifteen ; a younger one 
contentedly rocked a baby in its wicker cradle, by 
the side of the mother. The setting sun threw 
upon the room and its objects a broad, deep tinge 
of red light, such as the painter's art would like to 
catch, or the poet's inspiration, be fired bv. It 
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was a homely picture of country life — one worthy 
i the pencil of a Wilkie. 

; The "room to let" was, in fact, the one I have 
; been describing. In answer to my inquiries, I 
| understood that the family occupied it all day 
I long, but there were two inferior apartments in the 
I cottage, which they made sleeping-rooms when a 
i lodger joined them. The lodger was to sit with 
j the family in the principal room, and, if he liked, 
take his meals with them. When he wanted to 
" keep hisself to hisself," he might have the " sJcrit- 
ter all to hisself." The escritoire alluded to stood 
on the left of a wide hearth, and, as the room was 
large, the situation had enough semblance of iso- 
lation from the fire-side to suit my own notions 
of privacy. The cabinet was a ricketty piece of 
antique furniture, in the shape of drawers, from 
-which the flat surface of a green-baize desk could 
be drawn out : the latter would afford apropos 
accommodation to one who was daily employed in 
committing to memory a wide range of charac- 
| ters from Cumberland'' $ Acting Drama. I con- 
l eluded to take the lodging, and took possession 
| on the spot. At Bedford, the whole of my time 
was given to study, rehearsals, and to perfor- 
mances at the theatre, if a carpenter's workshop, 
situated in an obscure street of the town, deserved 
the title. 

I passed many pleasant hours— studious hours, 
some of them — in the society of the labourer's 
cottage, or at the old escritoire, which marked the 
space of my studio. 

My landlord was a Warwickshire man, of frugal 
habits and good disposition:; his wife was a mo- 
therly and quiet woman, younger than her hus- 
band some ten years : the eldest daughter was 
| good-looking, fresh-coloured, clean, active, and 
strong — an invaluable assistant to her mother in 
the household affairs, and withal a quick and lively 
1 young woman ; the children I can only describe 
| as being plump and rosy-cheeked, and very curi- 
| ous on the subject of my own individuality and 
5 idiosyncracy. I read and wrote free from any 
restraint in the presence of this rustic family — 
\ frequently reading, aloud my rSie for their united 
amusement and intellectual benefit, they being, 
alas ! as regarded any knowledge of printed or 
written characters, quite in mental darkness 
i shrouded." 

i One morning, and shortly before noon, the time 
at which the good people took their principal meal 
— even while the cloth was being laid by pretty 
Alice for dinner, and the matron was industriously 
skimming broth in a large iron-pot, and probing 
the steaming potatoes ; at this interesting culinary 
moment, a startling " rat-tat," as if achieved with 
\ a nobby heavy walking-stick came at the poreh- 
! door, loud enough to have awakened the "seven 
sleepers." The knock occasioned a responsive beat 
^ in the breasts of the rustics ; to speak professionally, 
\ caused an effective u tableau vivant :" I alone had 
\ courage to open the door, when I beheld a podgy 
little man, in a red coat, with a red face and Bar- 
\ dolphean blue-bottle nasal organ; this was the 
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jovial guard of the "Times" Bedford coach, per- 
sonating the character of postman — that messen- 
ger of winged thought, "for this occasion only." 
Pitching his stentorian voice pompously, he read to 
the astonished rustics, the superscription of an ill- ; 
shaped and greasy letter, as follows :-— 

" Missus Mary Parkes, at the gabled cottages, nigh to Farmer 
Botfield's Manor-house, Plaistow Village, near Bedford, Beds, 
from her son, John Parkes, now with his regiment at Benares, 
East Indies." 

The cottagers had never been the recipients of '* 
postal correspondence before ; . never till then had 
Mercury stood within their cottage-porch ; conse- 
quently, his advent and departure were looked 
upon by the poor neighbours with indescribable 
w r onder, and became the subject of gossip for. days 
and nights after. 

A few minutes restored; the bewildered, labourer 
to his senses, and the whole family to * something- 
like equanimity,. I was compelled to depart to. 
attend rehearsal, but returned , in time to take my 
place at the tea-table, which L joined with more 
interest on that evening than I had felt on any 
previous ;-. for I . was curious to learn the news of 
the extraordinary missive from the Indies,. I how- 
ever made no enquiries, and no word was spoken of 
the letter on that night; indeed I felt that the 
manner and, bearing of the yeoman, his wife, 
daughter, and even the younger children, towards 
me ? ..was evidently changed. Their behaviour was 
too singular ta be overlooked. 

I noticed that the poor cottagers continually 
fixed their eyes upon me with an inquiring anxious 
expression.. Every moment one or other of them 
seemed, about to speak; but hesitated— fixing, their 
gaze on me still more intently.. A; sentiment of 
pity agitated my breast, for I feared that the letter 
brought some bad news :— then I thought that it 
might be of a nature rendering my presence in the 
cottage a restraint on them. Perhaps their son 
John was coming home, and had promised to be at 
the heels of his missive—ready to give a second 
surprise to his relatives. However, my uneasiness 
and reflections all were broken off by the hour 
arriving for my attendance at the theatre, whither 
I had to proceed to. enact the character of Luke 
the Labourer.-. 

On the following - ; morning,,, at breakfast, . I ex- 
perienced the same uneasy behaviour on the part 
of the family ; and w r as so far annoyed by it that I 
rose from the table sooner than was my custom, 
retiring to my only sanctum, .the. escretoire. Here 
I amused myself by writing to my relatives in 
London, and describing, my strolling adventures. 

Buried in a brown study on my ow T n affairs, I 
recovered myself at finding the whole of the family 
I had fraternized with, standing together and 
peeping over my shoulders at my letter. Surprised 
at this unexpected act of Paul Pryism, I. hastily 
asked the yeoman what his motive was for this 
sudden intrusion. The poor fellow, starting back, 
stammered out an . apology, . while his face, was 



blanched with fear, and his trembling partner was 
positively in tears ; while pretty Alice was blushing 
and weeping at the same instant. They retired all 
but the yeoman, w T ho then asked me with an ex- 
pression of deep interest, the momentous ques- 
tion, — 

" Bein't thot a lettur, zur ?" 
" Yes," I answered. 

" Zo wur owr'n !" he continued, with evident 
satisfaction. . 

" Yes, my friend," I replied. 

" But — but — but " the yeoman stammered. 

"."Well, man, speak out— don't be afraid;" said I, 
with a tone of: encouragement. 

" But — but we can't read un!" he despondingly 
muttered.., 

Tlie secret was out- I now. understood the cause 
of the uncouth conduct I had experienced since the 
yeoman had received this letter. I instantly offered 
my services, and carefully deciphered to this poor, 
honest, but unhappily ignorant social circle, the 
hierogiyphieal scrawl of their educated son of Mars 
in India. . The deep interest, these people gave to 
every word of that filiah epistle was most touching, 
as they held forward and bent their heads, and 
exchanged glances one with another — now smiling 
— now laughing— now weeping — their hearts, as 
one may say, in their mouths. 

Son John had been eight years in the Indies ; 
had saved, " one thousand bawbees" — meaning, as 
the • explanation was given by the enclosure of an 
Indian bill of exchange, " one thousand rupees." 
He was a serjeant-major, was invalided, and had 
obtained leave of absence for five years for the 
benefit of his health. Eeyther or mother, or Alice, 
or all of them at once, were to write son John by 
return of post, at the Gape of Grood Hope, where 
the invalided detachment of troops would remain 
some time, before finally returning home : but it 
required a very expert clerk to arrive at the mean- 
ing lying hidden in son John's circuitous deli- 
verance of his information and ideas, and his pot- 
hook caligraphy. When I had completed my 
enigmatical task, it was only to go over, it again, 
and again, and again. Eive times, in the succeed- 
ing three days, was I engaged acting-as the private- 
secretary of this simple, rustic circle ;- in ■■■ which 
character I imposed on myself, in all; kindness, the 
duty of answering son John's letter,, much to the 
gratification of the thankful cottagers, who- be- 
sieged me at the old escretoire with a torrent of 
particulars intended for John's special information i 
these I threw into order upon paper as> I; best 
could, and afterwards gave it "a second reading." 
At last, the letter w r as despatched, . the yeoman 
determining, for safety sake, to post- it himself. I 
had not the pleasure of being present at the meet- 
ing of the exiled soldier with his family, having 
been suddenly called from Bedford to an engage- 
ment in London, which I hold to this day. 

E. H. M. 
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Ladies Am> Gentlemeu? 

Mx last, theatrical part is played, and, in accordance with lbng-established 4 usage) T appear once 
more before yon. Even if I were without, precedent; for the discharge of this act of duty, it is one which 
my .own- feelings would irresistibly nrge upon me; for, as I look back on my* long professional career, I 
see in it but one: continuous record of indulgence and supports extended to me, cheering me in my 
onward progress, and upholding me in most trying emergencies. I have therefore been desirous of 
offering yon my, parting acknowledgments for the partial kindness with which my humble efforts have 
uniformly been, received, and for a life made happier by your favour. The distance of *five-and-thirty 
years, has not dimmed my recollection, of the encouragement which gave fresh , impulse to the inex- 
perienced .essays of my youth, and stimulated me to .perseverance when struggling hardly J for equality of 
position with the genius and talent of those artists whose superior excellence I ungrudgingly admitted, , 
admired, and honoured. That encouragement helped to place me, in respect to privileges and emolument 
on a footing, with my distinguished competitors, . "With the growth of time your. favour, seemed to grow ; 
and, undisturbed in . my hold in your opinion, . from * year to year I found friends more closely and 
thickly clustering round me. . All I can advance to testify. how justly I. have appreciated , the patronage 
thus liberally awarded me is the devotion throughout those years of my best energies to - your 
service. My ambition to establish a theatre, in regard . to decorum and taste, . worthy of our 
country, and to leave in it the plays of our divine Shakspere fitly illustrated, was frustrated by those 
whose duty it was, in virtue of the trust committed to them, themselves to have undertaken the task. 
But some good seed has yet been sown; and in the zeal and creditable productions of certain of 
our present managers, we have assurance that the corrupt editions and unseemly presentations , of past 
days will never be restored, but that the purity of our great Poet's text will henceforward be held on our 
English stage in the reverence it ever should command. I have little more to say. By some the relation 
of an actor to his audience is considered slight and transient. I do not feel it so. The repeated mani- 
festation, under circumstances personally, affecting me, of your favourable sentiments towards me, will 
live with life among my most grateful > memories ; and, because I would not willingly abate one jot in 
your esteem, I, retire with the belief of yet unfailing powers, rather than linger on the scene, to set in 
contrast, the feeble style of age with the more vigorous exertions of my better years. . Words— at least 
such as I. can command — are ineffectual to convey my thanks. In offering them., you. will believe 
I feek far. more than I give utterance to. With sentiments of the deepest gratitude X> take my leave, 
bidding you,., ladies and gentlemen, in. my professional capacity, with regret and most respectfully, 
farewell. 




Our task this month is not a very heavy one. . At the* 
Lyceum no novelty whatever has been produced ; at the 
Princess's they have been running their stock pieces j- 
at the Adelphi there has been scarcely a change of 
performance, Belphegor, the Mountebank, and La Ta- 
rantula, having been played every, night until the 27th,. 
when The School for Tigers was again brought forward : 
and with the Surrey the • case has been a similar one. 
We presume, however, that this calm will not last 
long, as the various managements will ; soon be striving 
their hardest to dazzle and attract the numerous visitors 
to London' to attend the world's fair. 

— - 

DRUKY LANE. 

Mr. Sullivan's comedy, The Old Love and the New, 
continues to be attractive, but there is some change in 
the cast, Mr. Anderson having resigned the part of Cap- 
tain Sidney Courtain to Mr. ,H. T.. Graven, who plays it 
carefully and well..; . but,, as might be expected, scarcely 
endues it with that freedom and brilliancy of execution 
which it received at the hands of the lessee. On the 
10th Othello was produced, with a cast of considerable 
power, the Moor being represented by Mr. Anderson, 
Iago by Mr. Vandenhoff, Cassio by Mr. Cooper, Rode- 
rigo by Mr. Walter Lacey, and Desdemona by Miss 
Fanny Vining. Mr. Anderson as Othello did not allow 
one effective point to escape him. In the third act, where 
Iago gradually undermines his confidence in Desdemona, 
and, 'awakens all the distracting doubts of jealousy, the 
alternating feelings of lingering love and resentment for 
supposed infidelity, were pourtrayed with artistic power, 
and the speech which closes with the line, 
" Othello's occupation's gone," 

was * uttered with all the. touching pathos of a broken 
spirit. The Iago of Mr. Vandenhoff was a careful study, 
hut, in .some parts he allowed the villany of the charac- 
ter to.be a little too transparent. Mr. Cooper's Cassio 
has been long admitted to have no superior on.the boards. 
The frivolity of the foolish Roderigo was happily hit off 
by Mr. Walter Lacey. Miss F. Vining's Desdemona was 
a creditable but not a brilliant performance, . though in 
pieces of a lighter character her talent is > undeniable. 
On the 19th an operatic spectacle, in three acts, founded 
on, the libretto of I? Enfant Prodigue, lately produced 
at the Grand Opera at Paris, was brought forward, under 
the . title of Azael, the Prodigal. It is not only a magni- 
ficent and very tasteful spectacle, but a highly interesting 
drama. As the story is not of a complicated nature,. we 
will .give a brief outline of it. The opening scene is the 
interior of the tent of Reuben, a Jewish patriarch, , and 
from an aperture at the back we discern the distant 
desert, illuminated by the crimson glory of the setting 
sun.. The family, and dependents of the Israelite are 
singing their evening hymn, after which Azael, his only 
son, enters, bringing.with him some travellers, and en- 
treats his. .father's permission to go with them to the 
brilliant and licentious city ; of Memphis ; the old man is 
terrified by a contemplation of the temptations to which 
his son desires to expose himself, and . tenderly expostur 



lates with him, but, . at. the intercession of Jephtele, his 
niece, who is betrothed to Azael, he reluctantly consents 
to his departure, furnishing him with abundant means 
for his journey, and imploring his speedy return. The 
departure of the pleasure-seeking youth, in company 
with Amenophis, the traveller, and the caravan, intro- 
duces a pictorial and artistic procession, of which two 
live camels form a part. The docility and training of 
these interesting animals gave great satisfaction to the 
audience* The second act conducts us to the great 
square of Memphis, with its colossal architecture and 
grim-looking statues of half-human and half-demon pro- 
portions ; the inhabitants are abandoned to pleasurable 
occupations ; the dice engage some, while others are 
devoted to the soft sounds of music, and the sparkling 
wine-cup. Azael and his companions arrive by the Nile, 
and,, alighting from a glittering barge, soon join the 
revellers. The sacred procession of the ox-god Apis 
then enters,, and .the people present rich offerings to the 
priest, and implore his interference to produce the usual 
overflowing of the Nile, which event has not yet taken 
place, and as the harvest depends upon this expected 
inundation, the multitude look for it with great anxiety. 
They are informed that the Nile requires a victim — a 
human victim ; andthat ha must be a stranger in Mem- 
phis. Lia and the Almees, the dancers of the temple 
approach, and Lia, Mademoiselle Victorine Legrain (from 
the Grand Opera at Paris), executes a pas de fascination 
in an exquisitely graceful manner, her light bounding steps 
and statuesque attitudes calling forth loud and continued 
applause : she is assisted by Madame Louise, Made- 
moiselles Palser, Julie, and a numerous corps of cory- 
phees. AzaeLis struck by the beauty of Lia, and offers 
the most costly presents ; she rejects them, and will 
accept nothing but a simple scarf, which had been 
given to the young Israelite, . on his departure, by 
Jephtele, his betrothed. He demurs at parting with the 
scarf, but Lia snatches it, and is gone. Nefte, the sister 
of the traveller, Amenophis, who is jealous of the influ- 
ence which Lia has acquired over the affections of Azael, 
asks him if he will accompany, her to the temple of Isis, 
where she will show him the occupations of the priests, 
and the innocence of the fair dancer. He accepts her 
challenge, and we are then introduced to the interior of 
the temple, a scene of the most elaborate and artistic 
construction. At the back, a grand staircase leads 
almost to the top of the stage.;, and upon the steps, in 
every attitude of abandoned ease, sit or recline, the 
priests, devotees, and dancers of the temple, all engaged 
in one wild bacchanalian orgie. Numidian slaves walk 
up and down the steps,, replenishing the golden goblets; 
and ministering to the pleasures of the hypocritical 
revellers. At length, they fall into the sleep of intoxica- 
tion, and xVzael, led by Nefte, enter from a panel in one 
of the massive supports of the temple. Here he sees 
Lia reposing on the bosom of the chief actor of this 
satanic revel; and his scarf — the scarf given to him by 
\ his betrothed and beloved Jephtele, twined around her : 
| he disengages it, but in so. doing awakes her paramour, 
\ who strikes an alarm : all rise in confusion ; a large, 
| dark curtain falls, and excludes the women from view, 
and Azael is surrounded, and on his refusal to become a 
! convert to the faith of Isis, hurled from the top of the 
| tower into the Nile. In the third act, he (having been 
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rescued from the river by a camel-driver, who has made I 
him his slave) is introduced in miserable apparel, and 
reduced, by want and illness. He meets his old friends, 
Amenophis, the traveller, and his sister, Nefte, who have 
cheated him of his property with false dice, and now 
insult him. A quarrel ensues, and he is left to perish in 
the desert: he is utterly spirit-broken and repentant; a 
fearful languor seizes him, and he sinks on the vast sea 
of sand to die : in ,a dream or vision, he sees himself 
prostrate, in tears, at the feet of his father, and Jephtele, 
his beloved, raising and consoling him, while the angel 
of hope directs his attention to his forsaken home. He 
rises, and staggers forward; and the passage of the 
desert is represented by a moving panorama, terminating 
in a view of the vale where he was born. The aged 
father, who has been to Memphis in search of his son, 
but found him not, is now heart-broken at his ingrati- 
tude, and mourns for him as for the dead. At length,., 
the ruined prodigal returns, and with a wild cry of 
agonized humility and repentance, throws himself at his 
father's feet. He is raised and forgiven by the aged 
patriarch, and united to his first love, Jephtele, whose 
scarf alone, of all his wealth, he has brought back. The 
dependents then enter to celebrate the harvest festival ; 
the spirit of the desert, who has led the wanderer home, 
rises from the unfolding leaves of some tropical plant ; 
and the curtain falls upon Azael, the Prodigal. 

The characters of Reuben and his son afforded an 
opportunity for some admirable acting on the part of 
Messrs. VandenhofF and Anderson ; where the aged 
father goes to Memphis in search of his lost boy, and 
wanders from street to street, calling upon his name — 
the despair of Azael, when left to perish on the hot 
sands of the desert, and the final meeting and recon- 
ciliation of the father and son, were performed in a 
manner that w r e have seldom seen surpassed. Indeed,,, 
the production is, in every respect, meritorious ; nor 
must any thoughtless partizans of legitimacy cry out 
against Mr. Anderson for bringing forward so brilliant a 
spectacle; for he in no way forgets what is due to the 
more regular and intellectual drama : he has, in truth, 
to some extent, sacrificed himself to it ; but he well 
knows, that high and intellectual art, unless backed by 
some appeal to the grosser senses, fails to induce an 
English public to untie their purse-strings.. For our- 
selves^ we have great hopes of Mr. Anderson's manage- 
ment, and begin to regard him as the long-sought 
Avator who is to restore the so long faded laurels of 
Old Drury. 

On the 26th, Mr. Macready took his farewell benefit 
and final leave of the stage in the character of Macbeth. 
Considerable excitement had prevailed for some weeks 
previous to this anxiously-expected event, every box and 
stall ticket had been long disposed of, and a guinea each 
was eagerly given for tickets days before the perform- 
ance. Every possible caution was adopted for the pre- 
vention of accidents, and, thanks to the admirable 
arrangement of numbering every seat in the boxes, 
orchestra, and even slips, and admitting only that num- 
ber of persons into the pit and galleries which they 
were calculated to contain, no casualty occurred. The 
scene outside was remarkable, a crowd having collected 
around the theatre as early as two o'clock in the after- 
noon, and the excitement which hailed the first appear- 
ance of Jenny Lind was altogether surpassed. The 
house presented a brilliant spectacle, one great mass of 
human beings, like a sea of life, and all actuated by the 
same feeling of excited admiration. The cast of the 
tragedy was as follows :— Macbeth, Mr. Macready ; Mac- 
duff, Mr. Phelps; Banquo, Mr. Howe ; Duncan, Mr_ J. W. 
Ray ; Malcolm, Mr. H. F. Craven ; Rosse, Mr. Cathcart : 
Lady Macbeth, Mrs. "Warner ; and Hecate, Miss P. Hor- 
ton. The performance was admirable, and the death- 
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like silence of the spectators during many passages of 
the play had in it something awful ; so mute was the 
attention, that when the curtain fell between the acts, 
the audience seemed a dense mass of inanimate creatures 
returning suddenly to life. Possibly Mr. Macready 
never played better than on this serious occasion, when 
it might not unnaturally be expected that his own emo- 
tions were almost too powerful to permit him to play at 
all. At the end of the tragedy, when he again appeared 
before the audience in a plain suit of black, the enthu- 
siasm was at its height; handkerchiefs were waving in. 
every direction, and the applause was so long continued, 
that it seemed doubtful whether he would be able to 
speak at all. Silence having at length been restored, he 
delivered his farewell address, which our readers will 
find at page 148> at the termination of which he retired 
slowly, with, a look of anxiety and regret ; again the 
audience shouted for his reappearance, but he came no 
more. Our greatest tragedian had left the stage for 
ever. 

Among the? audience we recognised many members of 
the nobility, and also of the literary world ; among others 
Mr. Charles Dickens, Mr. Douglas Jerrold, Mr. Charles 
Knight, and bur old friend Mr. George Virtue,, the pub- 
lisher of Oxberry's Dramatic Memoirs, who, five-and- 
twenty years ago, in his theatrical works, did that justice 
to Mr. Macready in his youth, which., we ha^e endea- 
voured to do in his maturity. 



HAYMARKET. 

On the 3rd of the past month Mr. Macready made his 
last appearance, as King Lear, the house being, as might 
naturally be supposed, so densely crowded in every part, 
that every inch of ground which could command the 
slightest view of the stage had its occupant. Indeed, 
had it not been for the excellent arrangements of Mr. 
Manby, serious accidents and even loss of life might have 
occurred, from the eager masses who were anxious to 
obtain admission. The orchestra, on this occasion, was 
set apart for the accommodation of the public, and the 
musicians performed the overture, ,&c, on the stage ; and, 
as if to give additional attraction to the evening, her 
Majesty and the Prince Albert were present at this last 
appearance of the great aetor. 

We have already spoken of Mr. Macready's delinea- 
tion of the aged, heart-broken monarch, in No. III. of the 
Deamatic Magazine ; it is therefore needless to repeat 
our observations here ; let it suffice to say, that he never 
performed it in a more touching and overpowering 
manner. . At the fall of the curtain, a wild shout of tri- 
umphant acclamation recalled the tragedian to the pre- 
sence of his admirers ; a momentary pause ensued, indi- 
cating that a speech was expected of him, but, addressing 
them in a few manly sentences, he thanked them for 
their numerous kindnesses, and said that he reserved the 
full expression of his feelings until his benefit and final 
appearance.,. 

On the evening after the retirement of Mr. Macready, 
Mi*. Webster produced an original dramatic sketch, 
from the prolific pen of Mr. Buckstone, entitled Good 
for Nothing, which was perfectly successful. The scene 
is laid in humble life. Tom Dibbles, a gardener, (Mr. 
Buckstone), and Harry Collier, a railway fireman, (Mr. 
Howe), rent a little cottage together, and also mutually 
support an orphan girl, Nan, (Mrs. Fitzwilliam), who is 
universally pronounced to be good for nothing. Her 
clothes are torn ; her hands and face dirty ; her hair 
ragged and uncombed; she can neither sew, read, or 
WTite ; and her chief occupation is playing with boys in 
the streets, and heading all the disturbances in the 
neighbourhood. She is, however, very good-natured, 
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and quite spoiled by her " two fathers," as she calls 
them, who usually laugh at her mischievous pranks. 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam looks this gawky character admirably ; 
her " make-up," to use a technical expression, is most 
life-like. But trouble comes upon this female Caliban 
of civilization, and sets her thinking ; the landlord is 
about to seize the furniture of the two artizans for rent ; 
and she becomes aware of the existence, in her bosom, 
of something more than a partiality for a young car- 
penter. She now begins to see that she is dirty and 
untidy, that her habits are unfeminine, and she is con- 
scious of her ignorance : thought and the tender pas- 
sion work a great change in her ; she washes her hands 
and face; combs her hair; cuts all the raggamuffins 
of the neighbourhood dead ; in fact, undergoes a com- 
plete transformation ; and is finally married to Charley, 
the young carpenter, having previously, by an unex- 
pected piece of good fortune, been able to banish the 
trouble of her foster-fathers. This little piece is admi- 
rably played throughout ; and there is an air of natural 
simplicity about it which is very pleasing. 

On the 5th, Douglas Jerrold's nautical drama of Black- 
Eyed Susan was produced, for the purpose of bringing 
forward Mr. Davenport in the character of William. 
This gentleman's talent is of the most varied character, 
lately performing Othello and Brutus, he now appears 
as the rough hearty sailor, the type of the British seaman, 
sings a naval song, and dances a hornpipe, with all the 
gusto and heartiness of T. P. Cooke. Many bright eyes 
shed tears when the unfortunate William takes, as he 
believed, his eternal farewell of his poor Susan. Mr. 
Davenport was indeed painfully pathetic in the conclud- 
ing scenes. Mr. Buckstone sustained his old part of 
Gnatbrain, and was certainly in " admirable fooling ;" 
his constant flow of good humour, and the racy hearti- 
ness of his acting, would have defied the seriousness of 
the most melancholy man in Europe. Mr. Henry Bed- 
ford was very natural as Jacob Twig ; w r e augur well of 
this gentleman. The small and usually unimportant 
part of the Admiral became a very prominent character 
in the hands of Mr. Rogers. 

On the 6th, a new comedy in two acts, from the pen 
of Mr. Stirling Coyne was brought forward. It is of the 
Charles the Second period, and relates to one of those 
court intrigues which w r ere so numerous in that age. 
The story is but trifling, but the dialogue is sparkling, 
and the number of public characters introduced, gives it 
a great interest to the reading spectator. Mr. Stuart 
performed the short part of Charles the Second very 
effectively ; Mr. Davenport was a little too serious for 
the undying and effervescent Rochester, while Buckstone 
as Master Geoffrey Wedderburne, a young country 
gentleman, who goes to court disguised as his aunt, kept 
the audience in roars whenever he made his appearance. 
The Marquis de Flamareno, an old French beau was 
also excellently played by Mr. Selby. The piece was 
perfectly successful. 



THE PRINCESS'S. 

On the 17th that highly respected and admirable come- 
dian, Mr. Bartley, made his -farewell appearance before 
the public, in the character of Sir John Falstaff, in 
Henry IV. (Part I.) At the conclusion of the play he 
was led on by Mr. Charles Kean, and cheered with great 
enthusiasm. On the 26th Hamlet was produced, Mr. 
Kean performing the philosophic irresolute Dane. This 
is certainly one of that gentleman's most powerful and 
classical efforts, but it has been so often dilated upon, as 
to render any present comment unnecessary. 



SADLER'S WELLS. 

Business appears to go on pretty prosperously here, as 
there has been no novelty of any importance during the 
past month) indeed if we except the appearance of Mr. 
Phelps as Jeremiah Bumps, in the farce of Turning the 
Tables, performed for his own benefit, on the 27th, we 
may say none whatever. This effort of a distinguished 
actor, in a style foreign and adverse to that plainly indi- 
cated by his temperament and turn of mind, seems 
actuated by a desire to pander to the vulgar curiosity of 
a certain moiety of his admirers. Mr. Phelps is not ex- 
pected to play it well, the wonder is, like the old com- 
parison of the dog standing on its hind legs, why he 
plays it at all. People crowd the theatre to see him do 
something unusual, and if Mr. Phelps resorts to this 
mode of attraction, why should he not carry it fully out, 
and at his next benefit stand in an attitude, intro- 
ducing his favourite tremulous motion of the knees, 
among a shower of fireworks, or sing a comic song in 
the gallery. 

Miss Glyn's benefit will take place on March 11th, 
when she will perform her original character of Marina 
in The Duchess of Malfi, and Katherine, in the comedy 
of Tayning the Shrew ; the house will doubtless be a 
crowded one. 

OLYMPIC. 

Mr. Fakren,* the veteran advocate of legitimacy, the 
stanch supporter of the old English comedy, intro- 
duced to the public on the 3rd of the past month, the 
" original bones," who, having separated from his black 
brethren, came, like the last rose of summer, to bloom 
in Mr. Farren's temple of legitimacy. The manager, 
however, discovered, to quote the language of one of 
his own pieces, " that all that glitters is not gold;" 
for the black diamond, who is no singer, and whose 
qualifications appear to consist only in the rapid and 
dexterous manner with which he beats time with some 
bits of bone between his fingers, was laughed and 
hissed from the stage, even by the gallery, who, in this 
instance, proved themselves better judges of whole- 
some dramatic fare than the once famous " cock-sal- 
mon." No other novelty w r as produced until the 17th, 
when a new play by Mr. Dion Bourcicault, entitled 
Sextus the Fifth, or the Broken Vow, made its appear- 
ance. How far Mr. Bourcicault is justified in putting 
his name to the piece, we cannot exactly say, for though 
not a translation, it is certainly adapted from the French 
historical, drama of EAbbaye de Castro. The Times 
calls it " a long drama of a kind not usual in this 
country ; " but we think this is an oversight on the part 
of our contemporary ; there are plenty of dramas of 
this sort played at the Victoria and Queen's Theatres, 
the latter having the advantage of being confined to 
three acts, and occupying about two hours in repre- 
sentation, instead of four. To describe the plot of the 
piece, w r ould be a tedious and not very interesting pro- 
ceeding; suffice it to say that there is plenty of mystery 
and skirmishing, capturing and re-capturing, rushing up 
and down trap-doors, and in and out of secret panels. 
Indeed, to the scene-painter and the machinist do the 
chief merits of the piece belong, though the company, Mr. 
Leigh Murray, especially, do their best to drag through 
this brobdignagian melodrama. On Monday, the 24th, 
a comedietta from the pen of Mr. Palgrave Simpson, 
and bearing the quaint title of That Odious Captain 
Cutter, was produced, and notwithstanding the ex- 
treme slightness of its construction, it was pretty suc- 
cessful. The dialogue is smart and pointed, and the 
piece affords scope for some graceful and excellent 
acting on the part of Mrs. Stirling and Mr. Leigh 
Murray. 
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PROVINCIAL. 

Manchester. — Theatre Royal. — Business, during the 
past month, has been conducted with much energy and 
spirit : Jerrold's Prisoner of War has been very success- 
fully produced, and Mr. Sullivan's new comedy of The 
Old Lorn and the New, which has had such a run at 
Drury Lane, has also been performed, but it has not 
proved attractive. We regret this, as it tells either 
against the company or the audience ; but the admirable 
manner in which it is acted at Drury Lane cannot be 
altogether rivalled at a provincial theatre. The panto- 
mime, which had a lengthened run, has now been with- 
drawn, to make way for the dramatic spectacle of The 
Prophet, which has been elaborately placed upon the 
stage. John of Leyden was represented by Mr. H. 
Harald, a young actor who made his first appearance 
here on that occasion, and of whom report had spoken 
highly. He has a fine voice and person, but is some- 
what deficient in that easy carriage and graceful ex- 
pressive action necessary to a leading tragedian, but 
which years of practice only will give. At present he 
exhibits an over-anxiety, a superfluity of effort, border- 
ing upon rant ; but time w r ill probably tone this down. 
We have hopes of him. The other principal parts were 
supported by Messrs. Rae, H. Cooke, J. Wood, W. 
H. Stephens, and W. H. Payne. We regret that the 
piece has not produced any considerable accession to the 
treasury. 

The Queen's. — On February 5th, Belphegor, the Moun- 
tebank, was produced, expressly written, we are told, for 
this, theatre, by Mr. C. Webb. Mr. Charles Dillon sus- 
tained the arduous role of Belphegor in a very creditable 
manner, and with Mrs. Dillon and little Miss Maynard 
(who represented the half-starved child, Henri) was 
recalled at the fall of the curtain to receive the congra- 
tulations of a crowded house. The piece was announced 
for repetition for four nights a- week till further notice. 

Liverpool. — Theatre Royal. — The pantomime here 
ran for nearly fifty nights, a circumstance seldom occur- 
ring at any provincial theatre, where, indeed, pieces are 
too often got up for one night's representation, and 
dragged through in a manner more likely to disgust than 
please. We are glad to record that this is by no means 
the ease at this well-conducted house. Mr. Haeket, the 
well-known American comedian, commenced a brief 
engagement on Monday, February 10th, as that rich 
compound of sack, lies, and wit, Sir John Falstaff, in 
Henry IV. — Part I. On Tuesday, he appeared in an 
American drama, entitled The Kentuckian ; and on 
Friday (for his_ own benefit) in Rip Van Winkle. He 
has been well received. On the 17th Miss Helen Faucit 
appeared in Marston's new play of Philip of France 
and Marie de Meranie, which was produced in a very 
-complete and magnificent manner. A detailed notice 
of Miss Faucit's representation of this character has 
already appeared in our pages. Mr. Barry Sullivan 
was the hero of the play, King Philip, and appeared 
to great advantage. His defiance and denunciation 
of the authority of the Pope were received with deafen- 
ing acclamations ? something, perhaps, was due to poli- 
tical excitement, but most to the kindling energy of 
the aetor. Again we say, we should like to see Mr. 
Sullivan upon the London stage. On the following 
Thursday the little Danish drama of King Rene's Daugh- 
ter was produced, with Miss Faucit as the blind prin- 
cess. Mr. John Reeve has also appeared here with 
success. 

AdelphL — A. Abel, and his sagacious four-footed per- 
formers, in conjunction with the pantomime, proved 
attractive during the early part of the past month; on the 
withdrawal of the motley entertainment, Belphegor the 
Mountebank has been produced, and, as usual, proved 
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successful. On Thursday, the 20th, Sir E. L. Bulwer's 
play of Richelieu, for the benefit of Mr. Branston ; Mr. 
Edmund Falconer sustaining the character of the crafty 
Cardinal. 

Amphitheatre. — An equestrian spectacle, founded 
upon the victories of Napoleon at Austerlitz, has been 
represented here, in which the military effects are aided 
by a company of the 91st regiment. M. Bastion Fran- 
coni is the representative of the great Corsican, who, we 
believe, would have made as remarkable an actor as he 
was a soldier and statesman. The exploits of the British 
in India have also afforded another subject for equestrian 
representation. The season, which has been a remuner- 
ative one, is now rapidly drawing to a close. 

Birmingham. — Theatre Royal. — There has been little 
novelty here lately. The Prophet has been produced, 
and been tolerably attractive. The well-known Victoria 
drama, Susan Hopley, the favourite play of every ser- 
vant-of-all-work, was performed on Saturday, the 16th 
ultimo, and on the following Monday The Black Doctor 
was revived for the benefit of Mr. Asbury the clown. 

Hull. — -Theatre Royal. — Rob Roy was produced on 
Tusday, the 4th, Mr. T. Holmes representing the reck- 
less outlaw; this was followed by Buckstone's drama of 
The Green Bushes ; on the following Friday Shakspere's 
comedy of A Winter's Tale w r as performed to an excel- 
lent house. Leontes, Mr. F. Holmes ; Polixenes, Mr. 
M. Brandon; Autolycus, by Mr. W. Artaud; while 
Miss Goddard was the wronged yet faultless Hermione. 
An original farce, from the pen of Mr. Artaud, concluded 
the entertainment ; it is entitled Brisket and Risket ; or, 
I'm Wot the Man, and was completely successful. 

Leeds. — Princess's. — The legitimate drama continues 
attractive here; on Wednesday, the 4th ultimo, the 
performances were for the benefit of the " Leeds United 
Order of Odd Fellows;" the house was crowded. Vir- 
ginius, was the play, the noble centurion being repre- 
sented by Mr. Paumier, and the young patrician, 
Icilius, by Mr. F. B. Egan — these gentlemen were very 
favourably received ; the part of Appius Claudius, also 
received great justice at the hands of Mr. Kirkham*. 
After the tragedy there was an amateur entertainment, 
consisting of songs and recitations, and the evening's 
amusement terminated with the farce of Cabbage and 
Bacon. On the 12th the nautical drama of The Sea 
was produced, and after the drama, the tragedy of 
Richard III.! Yes, reader, after the drama; the man- 
ager wishing, probably, to send his audience home in 
a cheerful frame of mind. On the 20th The Bride of 
Lammermoor was played to an excellent house. The 
Green Bushes also has reappeared, illustrated by some 
excellent new scenery by Messrs. Kirkham and R. 
Thorne. Mrs. Thorne sustained the character bf Miami 
.very naturally, and with good feeling ; Wat Tyler also 
has been produced. Mr. Caufield, otherwise the Ame- 
rican Samson, has been exhibiting his feats of strength, 
supporting a cannon of 600 cwt. upon his person, snap- 
ping a rope like a ship's cable as a schoolboy would a 
rotten twine, &c. ; but we must confess, this kind of 
entertainment is, to us, rather painful than otherwise. 
Mr. Ira Aldridge, a veritable negro, a prince, we believe, 
in his own country, from which he was sold for a slave, 
and acquiring his freedom, has made the drama his 
study and profession, appeared here on Monday as 
Othello. We should assume that the misfortunes of 
his early life have made tragic expression a second 
nature to him. 

Sheffield. — Theatre Roy ah — Belphegor, the Mounte- 
bank, has also been produced here, the principal cha- 
racters being supported by the same company as at 
the Queen's Theatre, Manchester. It has been followed 
by JEugene Aram, a style of drama which we trust to 
see die out altogether, for we are entirely sceptical of 
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the existence in real life of poetical murderers and 
gentlemanly kid-gloved assassins; and we are equally 
doubtful of the effect upon the unformed minds of the 
younger part of the audience, of these fever-bred ideali- 
ties. On the 5th, John Bull and The Blind Boy were 
produced in a very slovenly manner. On the 10th, 
Damon and Pythias ; Mr. F. R. Egan and Mr. G. F. 
Walton sustaining the characters of the two noble warm- 
hearted friends. On the following evening the per- 
formances were for the benefit of Mr. "Walton, and con- 
sisted of Macbeth and The Bride of Lammermoor. The 
house was not well attended. Wednesday, the 12th, 
The Wonder ; and the farce of Honest Thieves. On the 
18th, the performances^ consisting of Belphegor, The 
Manager in Distress, and Claude Duval, were for the 
benefit of Mr. Fannett, principal scene-painter to the 
establishment. The attendance was excellent. On the 
next evening Mr. Egan took a second benefit! the 
house, however, was but thinly attended ; we do not 
see how anything else was to be expected; an appeal 
to an actor's friends once in the course of the season, 
is quite sufficient. Since then, the benefits have been 
thick and three-fold, and we suppose that the season 
will shortly terminate. 

Brighton. — The season here has again terminated in 
failure ; Mr. Belcour trusted a good stock company, and 
judicious management would produce an equivalent and 
satisfactory patronage, but the inhabitants and visitors of 
Brighton will not cross the threshold of the theatre, 
unless some metropolitan star is announced to twinkle 
within it. Since the withdrawal of the pantomime, 
which for a while propped up the sinking treasury, 
performances and audiences have been alike poor and 
meagre. On Saturday evening the 8th, the bills an- 
nounced the appearance of Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, but 
when the time for opening the doors had arrived, 
the house was in darkness, and apparently deserted. 
Numerous carriages drove up filled with ladies and 
gentlemen, in evening costume, anxious to see our friend 
Keeley, and his gifted partner, but the theatre did 
not open, and the company had no choice left but to 
drive home again. A few of the unfortunate performers 
have since made a struggle for a benefit (?) — bah ! how 
we hate the word ; but the house is now closed* We 
should be glad to hear it was closed altogether, and 
turned into a school or warehouse, for it has been the 
ruin of many a worthy manager, who has both struggled 
hard and deserved well. 

Norwich.— llieatre Royal. (Lessee, Mr. J. Clarance,) 
—The pantomime of Georgy Barnwell, which has been 
laid aside, was resuscitated and played for four extra 
nights in the early part of the past month, in conse- 
quence of a desire being expressed by some neighbouring 
schoolmasters, for its repetition. It was played as a 
first piece, that painful drama of Jerrold's, The Mutiny 
of the Nore concluding the entertainment. Mr. F. Phik 
lips played the irritable but unhappy Parker with great 
pathos and intensity, and Mary Parker was affectingly 
rendered by Mrs. F. Phillips, Mr. Cooke was very bluff 
and hearty as Jack Adams, while Mr. Barry, as Timothy 
Bubble, and Mr. Manning, as Dicky Chicken, kept the 
audience in roars of laughter during their scenes. On 
the 6th, The Flowers of the Forest, and Giralda, were 
the attractions ; the night was under the patronage of 
the Earl of Cardigan and the officers of the 11th Hus- 
sars. The house was, of course, crowded ; a phalanx of 
dramatic talent will not always draw a house ; we have 
seen numerous proofs of that ; but a nobleman never 
fails. On the 8th, Rob Boy and Susan Hopley drew 
together an admirable audience. On the 10th, Corio- 
lanus was produced, and exceedingly well performed. 
On the 11th, Speed the Plough and Don Ccesar ; and on 
the three following nights, The Gipsy King and His 



Last Legs. On the 15th, King Lear, with Mr. F. Phil- 
lips as the discrowned and heart-broken monarch. The 
American drama of The Carpenter of Rouen has been 
since produced, and drawn excellent houses. 

Sunderland. — Theatre Royal — (Lessee, Mr, S. 
Roxby.)— -This theatre opened for the season on the 27th 
of January. The company includes the names of Mes- 
dames Bellair, C. H. Simms, and Bancks Ball; Misses 
Ely, Loveday, and Henrietta Simms ; Messrs* C. H. 
Simms, Downey, Bellair, Levick, S. Calhaem, F, Cal- 
haem, Norman, L. Melville, Gilbert, G. Ball, H. Bever- 
ley, and S. Roxby— -a numerous, and, as far as comedy 
is concerned, a powerful company. The opening per^- 
formance consisted of ICnowles's drama of The Wife, 
and An Agreeable Surprise, Mr. Melville, who appeared 
for the first time at Sunderland, performed St. Pierre 
very effectively. Miss Loveday, as the wife, was too 
tame and unimpassioned — the part was unequally sus- 
tained. Since then we have had The Merchant of Ve- 
nice, Maturing half-crazy tragedy of Bertram, which to 
those who have an appetite for 

" Horrors on horror's head accumulate," 

may be an attraction ; Much Ado About Nothing, Don 
Ccesar de Bazan, (when will this improbable and trashy 
piece rest in its grave ?) The Sergeant's Wife, As You 
Like Lt, The' Hunchback, Othello, Ben the Boatswain, 
Killing No Murder, The Rival Valets, &c. Mr. Melville 
is very highly spoken of as a comedian, but his tragedy 
wants nerve and strength. Mr. and Mrs. Elmore, from 
Newcastle, have since joined the company. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.— -(Mr. E.D. Davis, manager.) 
Business is excellent here, the pantomime has been 
played for more than fifty nights. Mr. Walter Grisdale 
has lately appeared here, opening in Virginius with de- 
cided success. He has since appeared in several Shak- 
sperian characters. 

Colchester. — Theatre Royal.— This theatre opened 
on the 24th, under the management of Messrs. Hum- 
phries and Bradley. The season commenced with The 
Stranger, The Two Gregories, and the romantic drama of 
Michael Frle, the Maniac Lover. 

Edinburgh. — Theatre Royal. — The entertainments 
here have been of a varied character, tragedy, opera, 
farce ; each in its turn putting forth a claim for attention. 
Miss Rebecca Isaacs appeared on the 11th as Maria, in 
The Daughter of the Regiment, with her customary suc- 
cess. The farce of the Spectre Bridegroom following. 
We have since had Kate Kearney, Charles the Second, 
Gilder oy, Boots at the Swan, &c. On Monday the 17th, 
the house was visited by the Royal Company of Archers, 
who gave their patronage ; the entertainment consisted of 
The Rivals and The Daughter of the Regiment. Miss 
Rebecca Isaacs also sang one of the solos in the national 
anthem, which was sung by the company after the 
comedy. Miss Laura Addison appeared here on Mon- 
day, the 24th. 

Glasgow. — Theatre Royal* — King John was produced 
on the first Monday in the month, in a style of some 
splendour. Mr, Alexander represented the hunted 
tyrant ; Falconbridge was sustained by Mr. Swinbourne, 
and Hubert by Mr. Humphries, but not attracting large 
audiences, the piece has been withdrawn ; this may to 
some extent be attributed to the manager's casting him- 
self for the principal character. On the following Mon- 
day, Massinger's play, A New Way to Pay Old Debts 
was placed upon the stage, Mr. Swinbourne de- 
lineated the bold usurer, Sir Giles, in a very powerful 
manner. It was followed by the ballet of La Statue 
Blanche, and the melodrama, The Battle of the Nile. 
Mr. G. V. Brooke commenced a limited engagement of 
ten nights on the 17th, by appearing in his favourite 
character of Othello. The pit and galleries were crowded, 
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but the boxes almost empty. Mr. Swinbourne was the 
Iago, and after Mr. Brooke had made his acknowledg- 
ments before the curtain, was also called forward to 
receive the congratulations of the audience. Emilia was 
ably represented by Mrs. J. Newton, and Pesdemona by 
Miss Cuttris. Macbeth, Hamlet, &c, have been since 
■produced. Business is not so good as might have been 
anticipated. 

Prince's. — Miss Laura Addison has entered into a 
second engagement here, and on the 10th, Mr. W. H. 
Murray, the respected lessee of the Theatre Royal, Edin- 
burgh, appeared to fulfil a brief starring engagement. 
He was enthusiastically welcomed, and has performed 
Paul Pry, Dominique the Deserter, Grandfather White- 
head, Sir John Falstaff, and Squire Broadlands. On the 
13th, The Rivals w r as produced, Miss Addison represent- 
ing Julia, Mr. Murray Sir Anthony Absolute, and Mr. 
Edmund Glover the sentimental Faulkland. Mr. Hacket, 
the American, has also appeared here, but his engage- 
ment has not been so profitable to the management as 
we could have wished. 

Dublin, — Theatre Royal. — Mr. G. V. Brooke, and 
that highly talented American actress, Mrs. Mowat have 
been starring here, and drawn crowded houses. On the 
7th ultimo, Mr. Anderson, the Wizard of the North, 
attracted an excellent audience to witness his wonderful 
delusions ; the Wizard announced the prize of a silver 
jug to be presented as a reward for the best conundrum ; 
a Miss Vaughan was the fortunate recipient of the 
treasure. 

Belfast.— -r The season has terminated here in an 
abrupt and disgraceful manner. On Monday the 3rd 
ultimo, the manager, or -?msmanager, issued an announce- 
ment that the following prices of admission would be 
•taken ; namely, dress-boxes, 6d. ; pit, 2d. ,* gallery, Id. 
-A few nights after the house closed, to the, satisfaction of 
all respectable play-goers. When petty provincial mana- 
gers find that it is beyond their power to offer an attrac- 
tive entertainment, they ought to abandon the town, 
and not plunge their company into something not far 
removed from beggary or pauperism. 

AMATEURS. 

Soho Theatre. — (Late Miss Kelly's.)— The Western 
'Dramatic Amateurs gave a performance here on the 4th 
of February. The play was Colman's comedy of The 
Poor Gentleman, which was represented in a highly cre- 
ditable manner. The Lieutenant Worthington of Mr. 
Edwards w r as a touching and effective reading. Sir 
'Robert Bramble by Mr. Fawdon surprised us ; this gen- 
tleman is no tyro, there w r as an artistic finish and repose 
about his performance which evidenced both practice 
and study. Ollapod, the military apothecary, was 
amusingly rendered by Mr. G. Harrison : Mr. Spicer's 
Stephen Harr jwby was a little too noisy, while the ad- 
mirable part of Corporal Foss was ruined by the super- 
abundant energy, of the gentleman who represented it. 
He absolutely bullied the lieutenant, who is scarcely the 
man to permit such noisy familiarity on the part of his 
servant. Mr. Gordon altogether misconceived the cha- 
racter of our honest friend Humphrey Dobbins, and 
spoke in so low a voice as scarcely to be heard. The 
part of Frederick w r as played by Mr. Charles Vere with 
some spirit. Among the ladies, Mrs. Newberry, as that 
ancient piece of starched muslin Miss Lucretia Mac Tab, 
deserves a word of commendation ; Miss Archer's Emily 
'Worthington was a conventional performance, without 
conception— this young lady should learn to accent her 
words correctly. Notwithstanding these little drawbacks 
the comedy gave great satisfaction to a crowded and well- 
dressed audience. Bamboozling and The Man tcith the 
Carpet Bag were the after-performances. 
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Miss Kelly's ^Benefit. — (Soho TJieatre:} — Mrs. Cent- 
livre's comedy of The Busy Body was performed here on 
February llth, by a society of amateurs, for the benefit 
of that long-since retired but much respected actress? 
Miss Kelly. The object w r as a praiseworthy one, but 
the gentlemen engaged in it were, w r e regret to say, un- 
equal to the task they had undertaken. Miss Kelly 
should have made some inquiries respecting the abilities 
of the parties before she accepted their proffered ser- 
vices,, their efforts on this evening being more likely to 
tarnish her name than to fill her pocket. But as we do 
not involve all in this general censure? w r e will parti- 
cularise a little, and w r e must speak favourably of the Sir 
Francis Gripe of Mr. Kent, which was very carefully 
played ; but he should cultivate the lower tones of his 
voice, as it frequently rises into a disagreeable shrillness. 
Marplot, by Mr. W. C. Kent, was respectable, but want- 
ing in vivacity and humour. Sir Jealous Traffic and Sir 
George Airy were represented, we presume, by two bro- 
thers, bearing the mysterious and exciting designations 
of J F* # **** ## * and A F ******** * Pre- 
viously to the rise of the curtain, our mind was upon the 
rack as to the identity of these gentlemen, they w r ere of 
high birth or distinguished talents evidently, probably 
scions of some ancient and illustrious family, whose 
august name would be dishonoured by being uttered in 
a play-house. But, alas ! for our lofty expectations, the 
brother stars acted like ordinary men, very ordinary 
in an histrionic sense, A. F********* having an 
apparently unconquerable impediment. But jesting 
apart, we hate all affectation ; if these parties, from busi- 
ness connections or otherwise, objected to the appearance 
of their names, why not adopt such unassuming cogno- 
mens as Smith, Brown, or Jones, and not make an un- 
necessary parade of seeking obscurity. The part of 
Charles was respectably rendered by Mr. Buller, but he 
should learn to stand still, and not be constantly hopping 
about like a dancing-master at a quarterly ball ; both he 
and several other gentlemen were imperfect in the words 
of the text ; in fine, the play should have been rehearsed 
again once or twice, before the public were invited to 
witness it. Of the ladies we are happy to say we can 
speak more favourably, for censure is at the best but an 
unpleasant duty; with Mrs. J. Arnold as Miranda we have 
not a fault to find, she endued the part with a wicked 
coquetry and fascination that was irresistible ; Miss 
Sullivan also as Patch was fall of spirits and mischief, it 
was an admirable personation of the intriguing cham- 
bermaid. The Isabinda of Miss Kent reached medio- 
crity, but in no respect rose above it. The farce of Too 
Late for Dinner followed ; previously to the comedy a 
prologue was delivered which had been written for the 
occasion by Mr. W. C. Kent, and w r hich, as it is not 
destitute of merit, we- will insert for the benefit of our 
readers : — 

Actors in sport that mirth may he increased, 

Our play's in earnest for one night at least ! 

Gladly we'll strive our purpose to fulfil 

For one whose genius is remember'd still. 

Hers are the solaces she most could prize, 

And hers the aid that every ill defies : 

The self-respect from years of honour born, 

Of most th' ambition, though of some the scorn. 

Once in the noonday of her bright career, 

When gleamed the smile or glittered forth the tear, 

At the wild mandate of her fitful glance, 

Her powers impelled the drama's bold advance. 

Let then the memory of those times gone by 

Sustain the hopes our efforts here imply ; 

Enforce the lesson that our tongues would teach, 

And win from all the sympathies of each. 

J oy to the actress while your acts impart, 

Cherish the artist, those who love the art. 

To-night a generous aim success ensures, 

The grace and worth of which must all be yours : 
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The merit of your share, tongue fails to tell- 
Fain would I think we'll do our parts as well. 
Yet though our efforts meagre praise demand, 
Yield us the guerdon of one cordial hand ; 
Pardon whate'er your judgment least commends, 
And sink the critics in the warmth of friends. 
Three separate reasons for dispelling blame 
With kindly sentiments, my lips shall name : 
The first in order, though the last in choice, 
That mine, though bold, is but a woman's voice : 
The next that, while all vigorously designed, 
Our Play's the produce of a woman's mind : 
And last, and best, to win your heart's applause — 
We've met to vindicate a woman's cause. 

St. James's Dramatic Society.— These gentlemen 
gave their fourth performance for the present season 
at the Soho Theatre, on Thursday, February 20, when 
Knowles' heavy play, The Wife, was produced. We 
regret that that common fault of amateurs, the not 
being perfect in the words of their parts, was per- 
ceptible in several members of the company ; this is a 
disgraceful error, reminding us more of school-boys, 
than actors. To study a part is not merely to acquire 
the words of which it is composed, but also to grasp 
the conception of the author, to endeavour to realise 
his intention, to abandon one's own idiosyncrasy to 
the peculiarities of the character assumed : and this 
can only be done when the actor is so perfect in the 
words, that they come to him, as it were, mechanically, 
and leave his mind unburdened and free to attend to 
expression of character. We make this remark, be- 
cause we believe many amateurs think that it is un- 
necessary to give themselves much trouble about their 
parts, they rehearse with a book in their hands, and 
when expostulated with, answ r er, " Oh ! it will be all 
right on the night;" and the result is, that when the 
night comes, they are laughed at by their friends. 

But to return to the St. James's Society; the gentle- 
man most deserving notice was Mr. George, who repre- 
sented Julian St. Pierre in a bold and able manner. 
Mr. Shirley, also, as the curate, was very subdued and 
effective. Ferrardo and Leonardo Gonzaga, were repre- 
sented in a manner above mediocrity by Mr. Cowper 
and another gentleman, who appeared in lieu of Mr. 
Ogilvie. Mr. Alexander was very lively and amusing, 
as Bartolo; but he was evidently much perplexed by 
the gentlemen associated with him as citizens, who 
appeared to know a line here and there. Of the ladies 
we regret that we cannot speak very favourably ; Ma- 
riana was sustained by a young lady at a very short 
notice, as the party announced did not make her ap- 
pearance ; she was tolerably perfect in the part, but 
when she rose into passion, her articulation was in- 
distinct, and, at times, unintelligible. The perform- 
ances concluded with the farcical drama of The Haunted 
Inn. 

St. James's Theatre. — On Saturday, the 22nd, the 
Printers' Dramatic Society gave a performance in aid of 
the Copper-plate Printers' Benevolent Fund. Bulwer's 
play of The Lady of Lyons commenced the entertain- 
ment: we cannot say a great deal for the gentlemen 
engaged in it. Mr. Dorrington's Claude was a very 
spiritless performance. Mr. Pringle, as Dumas, was 
respectable, but no more. Beauseant, by Mr. Bustin, 
was the best played part in the piece ; indeed, this cha- 
racter was effectively performed. Of the ladies, we can 
speak more favourably. Madame Deschappelles was 
represented by Mrs. Parker, of Drury Lane Theatre, in 
an admirable manner ; as, also, was the widow Melnotte, 
by Mrs. Griffiths, from the same establishment. We 
are afraid to say how many times we have witnessed this 
play ; but we have no hesitation in saying, that we 
never saw these two characters more effectively pour- 
traj^ed. Miss Frances Moss was the Pauline ; and this 



young lady has what is called " the makings of an 
actress about her : " but she has yet much, very much, 
to learn. Her appearance is highly in her favour, and 
her walk and action graceful; but her voice is weak, 
and unequal to the expression of passion. Let her try a 
lower flight for a time, and she may then acquire that 
strength and decision of utterance, the want of which is 
at present so evident. In its future performances, the 
society will do well to let less time elapse between the acts. 
After the play, Mr. Henry Griesbach performed a solo 
on the violin in an exquisitely masterly manner; and 
little Miss Ellen Feist recited Collins' " Ode on the Pas- 
sions," with pantomimic and musical accompaniments, 
in an elegant and tasteful style : she was, notwith- 
standing, frequently interrupted by a low, drunken fel- 
low in a private box, disguised as a gentleman, who, dur- 
ing the remainder of the evening, talked louder than the 
characters on the stage, in defiance of the sense of the 
house, expressed by repeated calls to him for order. 
We witnessed a portion of The Honeymoon, with which 
the performance concluded. It called for little remark, 
being,, like the preceding play, deficient in life and 
vivacity ; though Miss C. Williams, as Volante, and 
Mr. Thomas, as Rolando, merit a passing word of appro- 
bation. In conclusion, we cannot compliment the society 
on the selection of the plays performed. All the play- 
going world are familiar with The Lady of Lyons and 
The Honeymoon : they have seen our best actors in each 
of them ; and few people relish small beer after cham- 
pagne. We do not wish to be invidious, but amateurs 
should avoid plays, the chief characters of which are 
almost identified with our most distinguished actors. By 
persisting in representing them, they must provoke, what 
Mrs. Malaprop would call " odorous comparisons." The 
literary amateurs were wiser, recalling to light a very 
excellent comedy of " rare old Ben's." 

AMERICA. 

(from our own correspondent.) 

New York. — Brougham's Lyceum. — This elegant little 
theatre has been nightly crowded during the last month. 
David Coppevfield, which had a continuous run for up- 
wards of three weeks, has been partially put aside, and 
is now acted only occasionally. The management have 
made a great " hit" in the production of Auber's Ambas- 
sadress, which has been especially adapted to the Ame- 
rican stage by George Loder, a cousin of Edward Loder, 
the composer, and a gentleman whose talents should 
have entitled him, ere this, to take his stand in places 
where music, as a science, is more generally cultivated 
and understood than in New York. Miss Julia Gould 
(late of the Princess's, London), Miss Mary Taylor, Mr, 
Dunn, and Mr. Leech, sustain the principal characters in 
The Ambassadress, and act in a style at once creditable 
to themselves and the establishment. Perhaps Miss 
Julia Gould deserves special notice. As the London 
readers of the Dramatic Magazine already know, she 
is very pretty, and good taste and high cultivation add 
to the charms of her vocalization. Besides the acting 
and singing of the several persons to whom parts are 
given in The Ambassadress, we are bound to notice the 
richness and propriety of the costumes, and the excel- 
lence of the scenery. The last scene, representing the 
interior of a theatre, as viewed from a box in the prosce- 
nium, is remarkably good. We have never seen any 
thing so good in an American theatre ; and the audiences 
at the Lyceum are fairly entranced by it. As we anti- 
cipated, previous to the opening of the theatre, a fortune 
is to be made by the management, if only a proper plan 
be acted upon ; and Brougham, we presume, is the man 
to know what that plan is. Nothing can be more judi- 
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cious than the arrangements hitherto. Persons patro- 
nizing the Lyceum have every comfort afforded them, 
and are treated with a degree of respect not thought of 
in any other place of amusement in the city, or, we 
might say, in the whole union. This, in itself, is a great 
attraction to persons like those visiting this theatre, who 
are exclusively of the superior classes, and are to be 
seen, night after night, with their families, evidently 
delighted with all presented to them. Unfortunately, 
the worthy manager and proprietor has been attacked by 
a severe illness, and his handsome and clever wife has 
also been a sufferer — more, however, from anxiety res- 
pecting he? husband, than from positive bodily illness. 
They reappeared in the early part of the month, and 
were most enthusiastically received. Various novelties 
are in an active state of preparation : when produced, 
they will receive due attention. 

Broadway Theatre. — The drama of Faustus, or, the 
Demon of the Drachenfells, has been acted here, con- 
jointly with Grandfather Whitehead, and we are happy 
to say the business has been excellent. Great expense 
has been incurred in "mounting" the former: the 
scenery is beautiful, and the costumes rich and appro- 
priate. Faustus, Mephistophiles, and Wagner, are acted 
by Dyott, Conway, and Davidge, respectively. These 
gentlemen are great favourites here. Madame Porsini 
is the Adine, and Mrs. Abbott and the Misses A. and J. 
Gougenheim the Roselie, the Lizo, and the Lisette. 
Davidge, an actor of sterling merit, and well remembered 
in London, is very happy in his impersonation of Grand- 
father "Whitehead. In the scene where the affections 
and the frail memory of the old man are appealed to, he 
illustrated the text most graphically : to do that requires 
no small talent. 

Burton's Theatre. — We think the counter attractions 
at Brougham's Lyceum are somewhat detracting from 
the success of this theatre. Nevertheless, the business 
continues good, and the company is certainly a meri- 
torious one ; though we would suggest the impolicy of 
playing such pieces as Paul Pry, Faint Heart never won 
Fair Lady, and Twice Killed, All three have been 
completely worn out, and what renders their repetition 
more objectionable than it otherwise would be, is the 
fact of their never having possessed any peculiar or 
original talent. The best of the leash {Paul Pry) owed 
its success to the exquisite acting of the several perform- 
ers engaged in its representation — they were Liston, 
Williams, Mrs, Glover, and Madame Vestris and it was 
no wonder that a novelty, though only an adaptation 
from a better original, should, by the support of such 
performers, have a long run, A complimentary benefit 
(as it is called) is about to be given at this theatre to Dr. 
Northall, the gentleman who adapted David Copperfield 
for Burton, and who is, besides, the writer of eighty 
pieces, original and otherwise. 

Astor Place Opera JE[ouse. — The opera of Borneo and 
Juliet has been played here, for the purpose of affording 
Miss Whiting, a young American lady, an opportunity 
of making her debut as Juliet. On all such occasions as 
the above, much allowance must be made, No duly 
qualified critic would judge rigorously. Acting upon 
this rule, we are inclined to render a favourable report 
of Miss Whiting's performance, and to augur future 
success to her in the profession she has adopted. Her 
voice is a pure soprano, and she has evidently been well 
taught. She has, besides, those indispensible requisites 
to eminence in her art, taste and judgment. Taken 
altogether, her performance of the fair Italian was an 
interesting one ; and her reception by the public, such 
as to express their favourable opinion of her talents, and 
to divest her future performances of the restraint that 
characterised her first. Sign or a Parodi was the Romeo, 
ahoi a^ very excellent one she made. Impassioned iri her 
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utterance, and graceful and natural in her attitudes, she 
looked, to the very life, the Romeo of the imagination, 
whether derived from the ideal of the composer, or that 
of Shakspere himself. The Barber of Seville has also 
been performed; the parts of Rosini, Almaviva, and 
Figaro being sustained by Signora Parodi, Signor Lorini, 
and Signor Benvintono, respectively: the gentlemen 
were excellent, the lady peculiarly so, We were much 
struck, and at the same time pleased, at seeing how soon 
she had divested her manner, while impersonating female 
characters, of that overstraining after effect, which, we 
believe, we named in our last notice of this theatre. 

Bowery Theatre. — This theatre is, in New York, what 
the Coburg was in London — the arena of all that is 
caricature, in the drama, and noisy and unruly on the 
part of an audience, The manager has a peculiar class to 
gratify, and we suppose, if he so succeeds, he imagines 
he has done all that is incumbent on him, in his office. 
The Bowery is truly one of those theatres for which 
the machinist and the firework-maker have much more 
to do than the dramatist. They have been playing 
there of late, The Conferie of the Mechanics, All the 
Worlds a Stage, with the melodrama of Massaniello. 
Mr. J. R, Scott, a gentleman who, it will be remem- 
bered, acted at several of the London minor houses 
four years since, has taken his " first benefit since his 
return ; " presenting his admirers with the dramas of 
Self Sacrifice, or the Noble Heart; and The Creole 
Maiden, or the Cooper of Paris. In the titles of these 
pieces, the English l'eader will see something suggestive 
of what is transpiring in certain places on his own 
side of the water, where, at numerous taverns, the false 
heroic and the maudlin sentimental go hand-in-hand, 

Chatham Theatre. — Damon and Pythias has been 
acted here, the entire cast being supported by ladies 
and gentlemen whose proper sphere is pantomime and 
burlesque ; the consequence was, that the representa- 
tion proved more comic than otherwise. It was an 
innocent mistake, we have no doubt, though the man- 
ager ought surely to have known better than to be 
betrayed into it. He showed himself more alive, and 
his company more au fait, in the burlesque of Pizarro- 
bous, and in The Pose of Sharon, Both of these pro- 
ductions are peculiarly fitted for the Chatham Theatre, 
which is even more unsuited than its neighbour, the 
Bowery, for anything but caricature, and that only of 
the broadest kind. 



AMERICAN REGISTER OF THE DRAMA AND MUSIC. 

Boston, Providence, Salem, Lowell, New Bedford, and 
other towns, have been lately visited by Bochsa and 
Madame Anna Bishop. The concerts given therein by 
these eminent artists have been very successful. They 
are about to return to New York, to the great gratifica- 
tion of the music-loving portion of the community; but 
before doing so they will conclude an engagement at the 
Walnut-street Theatre, Philadelphia. We understand 
that a celebrated tenore is now on his way from Europe, 
for the purpose of joining Madame Bishop at her forth- 
coming concerts at Triple's Hall in this city. 

Miss Cushman has been performing at New Orleans 
with much success ; she has appeared as Romeo, Lady 
Macbeth, Meg Merrilees, and Lady Gay Spanker in 
Bourcicault's London Assurance. 

The new National Theatre in Washington (where 
Jenny Lind gave her musical performances) is at present 
a chief point of attraction in the governmental city. 

Mr, J. M. Field's comedy of Married an Actress 
(lately produced in New York) has been acted at the 
author's own theatre, in Mobile. Its success has been 
very questionable. 

Messrs; F. S. Charfrau and Charles R. Thorne have 
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taken the Federal Street Theatre, Boston, where they \ 

intend to commence their season with a good company, I 

and to furnish their patrons with all the available novel- s 

ties of the dav. < 

Miss Davenport, an actress of celebrity, both in Eng- > 

land and America, has opened a new theatre at Wash- \ 

ington. Among her company is a young gentleman of I 

the name of Ward. Report speaks highly of his abilities, j 

Silsby is playing at Richmond, Va. He is an Ameri- i 

can actor, and is much admired in that pecular line of 5 

characters in which poor Yankee Hill was want to shine \ 

so conspicuously. \ 

M'Kean Buchanan is playing at Mobile. We hear > 

that the theatre nightly presents " a beggarly account of > 

empty boxes." Mr. Collins, the noted Irish actor and j 

vocalist, is also at Mobile. \ 

Mrs. Barrow (late Miss Julia Berrett) is in New York. \ 

She is accompanied by her husband ; and from the pret- \ 

tiness and elegance of her appearance, and her lady-like \ 

manners, has become a mark of special note. \ 

" Complimentary benefits" are about coming off, one \ 

for Max Moretzek, of the Astor Place Opera House j the < 

other for George Loder, the composer, and musical I 

director at Brougham's Lyceum. Both gentlemen are 5 
highly deserving of the honour, and there is no doubt 

but that the efforts of their friends will be crowned with j 

eminent success. Max Moretzek deserves well of the \ 

New York public, on account of his meritorious manage- > 

ment of the Italian Opera House in this city ; while, as \ 

regards George Loder, it may be said that his claims are \ 

two-fold. Eminent in his public capacity of musician, ! 

he is worthy of high respect in that of a private gentle- 5 

man. \ 

Jenny Lind is on her way back to New York, via \ 

Charlestown and St. Louis, from Havana. Her concerts \ 

in the latter place have been far from successful. It is \ 

said that the Havana people had become so disgusted j 
with the proceedings of Barnum (who through the whole 

affair has behaved more like a common showman than I 
anything else), as to determine to refuse him their coun- 
tenance. Barnum tried to shake their determination, 

by lowering his prices to the lowest standard he has yet \ 

adopted in the Lind Concerts. But the Havaneros were j 

not to be caught; and the " Swedish Nightingale" has \ 

been forced to trim her wing northwards, much sooner I 

than was anticipated. It is reported that Mademoiselle j 

J-iind will sing at a series of concerts to be given, on a j 

grand scale, at Castle Garden, in this city, previous to her < 

departure for London. I 

CONTINENTAL. 

(prom our own correspondent ) i 

Vienna— The Silesian poet, Von Holter, has been \ 
charming us with a series of Shakspere Readings. At | 
the Burg Theatre we have had several Shaksperian s 
dramas : among others, Henry IV., which had not been \ 
represented here for twenty-five years. Auschuetz, as \ 
Falstaff, was highly successful, his performance being > 
considered inferior only to that of the late Mr. Devrient. \ 
Hotspur stuttered far more than was necessary. The \ 

" Speaking thick, which Nature made his blemish," \ 

was so exaggerated, that it was not always possible to \ 

understand him. The young Emperor of Austria was 5 

present at the representation. The employment of sol- \ 

diers as supernumeraries has been forbidden by the \ 

emperor. . \ 

A rare present. —The first danseuse, Andreanowa, of s 

St. Petersburgh, starring it at Moscow* had a laurel- < 

wreath thrown her, with a dead cat attached, and the \ 

inscription — A souvenir of Moscow for the imperial > 
danseuse" 



Berlin. — Lortzing, the well-known composer of the 
favourite opera, Czar and Zimmermann (Czar and Car- 
penter), died suddenly on the 21st of January. He was 

born 1803. The actor, Hennefuss, who poisoned his 

chere ami, Auguste Tech, and endeavoured to destroy 
himself in a similar manner, has now recovered from 
the effects of the poison, and will soon be brought up 
for trial. Although Hennefuss gave the lady poison 
with her consent, as is believed, he is nevertheless liable 
to be sentenced to imprisonment in the House of Cor- 
rection for six or ten years : if it can be proved that he 
originated the scheme, that is, gave rise to the desire of 
poisoning, the sentence will be imprisonment for life. 
Hennefuss is also accused of forgery. — — -Von Flotow,. 
the composer of the new opera, Die Grossfurstin, has 
received the Prussian order of St. John. — —A dramatic 
version of Dickens' Christmas Carol has been well re- 
ceived.- On the 24th of January Lortzing was buried. 

He was followed to the grave by Meyerbeer, and all 
the members of the theatres. The procession was pre- 
ceded by four bands of the cavalry regiments. On a 
velvet cushion, borne before the coffin, was the silver 
laurel-wreath and baton, presented to him by the King 
of Saxony. The grave was filled up with laurel- wreaths 
and flowers. Unfortunately, he has left a widow and 
six children in indifferent circumstances. The King of 
Prussia has already given the family a pension of two 
hundred dollars, and all the principal theatres in Ger- 
many will give the proceeds of one night to the widow 1 
of this genial composer. 

Nuremberg. — Balfe's opera, The Gipsy, has been given" 
twice with good effect. 

Riga. — The members of the aristocracy are so nume- 
rous in Germany, that we can hardly be surprised at 
finding many noble individuals on the stage. Here we 
have Mrs. Roder von Romani, who lately favoured us 
with a highly-finished performance as Desdemona, in 
Rossini's Otello. 

Frankfort.— Tflotiw's new opera, Die Grossfurstin 
(Grand Duchess), has been produced with extraordinary 
success. Mrs. Behrend-Brandt is well fitted to sustain 
the arduous part of Sophia Catharina, and left nothing 
to be wished for. The decorations, especially the ice- 
palace on the Newa, were very superior.- Here, and 

at Weimar, Lucile Grahn has been starring it. In 
Yelva, the Orphan of Russia, her personation of the 
Dumb Girl was so effective, that all the female part of 

the audience was moved to tears. Wagner's musical 

drama of Lohengrin was produced at Weimar on Goethe's 
birthday, under the direction of Franz Liszt. Nothing 
could exceed the manner in which it was given ; the 
enthusiasm of the audience rose with each scene, and 

found vent in the most stormy applause.- In the 

musical journal of Berlin is remarked, that an opera 
may exist one thousand years, but not last more than 
three hours ! 

TJlm. — The Prophet has also been produced here ; 
Bertha by Mrs. Grossmann. An advertisement has ap- 
peared respecting the above-named lady, which is nearly 
as follows : — " All respectable players are warned to 
beware of the person whose not very exemplary life is 
here made public. Caroline Kirchner, now Grossmann, 
was brought up for the stage, and obtained various 
engagements. Some years ago saw her at Settin. Here 
she became acquainted with a singer, a dissipated indi- 
vidual, the mauvais sujet of the place ; with him she led 
an immoral disgusting life, until the manager of the 
theatre put an end to the affair, by her dismissal. She 
was then engaged by the manager at Memel, Mr. 
Morohn, and rewarded him by sowing dissension 
among his company. Here she found her husband, 
the undersigned, and imposed on him to such an ex- 
tent, that he took her to wife, and created for himself 
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a hell upon earth. In the unfortunate year 1848, Mr. 
Morohn, who had sacrificed his all, begged his company 
to stand by him, and take their chance with him during 
the summer. All consented except this woman, who 
scornfully turned her back on her benefactor,, refusing to 
listen even to her husband's representations. In order 
to support this wretched woman, the husband starved 
himself; and lived for six weeks on bread and milk, 
until both were engaged at Ulm. Here her intrigues 
were recommenced, and her conduct at last such, that her 
husband was, forced to leave, her. He has since heard 
that she is living in adultery with a musician named 
Hoffmann. This man will perhaps take her to his 
mother ; he will take her a fury, and dishonour every 
respectable family with this monster. 

" Constance. Julius Guossmann, Actor." 

Leipsic. — A piece has lately been produced here with 
the singular title — The Devil and his Grandmother. A 
new opera, The Corsair,^ has been tolerably success- 
ful. 

Cassel.—K notice ha>s been issued, that as many per^ 
sons attending the dramatic representations have ven- 
tured boisterously to applaud portions of different plays, 
admitting a political construction, however slight, bearing 
reference to the present state of affairs, all persons de- 
tected, will be arrested and punished for the demonstra- 
tion, according to martial law. 

Carlsruhe. — The new theatre to be built, is estimated 
at 228,000 florins (£19,000). 

Dresden. — Emil and Edward Devrient are here the 
favourite actors. The first lately appeared as Coriolanus ; 
his personification of the aspiring, aristocratic Roman, 



was a master-piece. Edward Devrient's Macbeth was 
also a finished piece of acting ; but the greatest praise is 
due to Miss Berg as Volumnia and as Lady Macbeth. 
The omission of the scene in which Banqup is murdered, 
can, however, scarcely be pardoned ; the appearance of 
Banquo's ghost is rendered much more effective by 
contrast. 

Berlin.— Italian Opera. — Madame Castellan, the star 
of the season, has been playing in Norina, Don Pasquale, 
and Norma. We have often seen these operas before, 
but never so graceful a Norma. On the 22nd J anuary, 
Sophia Catharina was represented for the ninth time. 
The king and queen were present ; they, as well as the 
opera, were enthusiastically received by a crowded house. 
The composer,Von Flotow, was sent for to the royal box 
to receive his meed of praise from their majesties. 

Vienna, 31st Jan. — Dessaner's new opera Paquita, 
was well received, especially after the first act. Even 
the professional people could not repress their admi- 
ration of the music. Miss Anna Zerr was very trium- 
phant as the heroine. Coriolanus was also given 
w r ith great success. At Munich, Pomeo and Juliet was a 
complete failure, partly owing to the scenic effect being . 
badly managed. Juliet was almost invisible to the 
audience, being placed up in the flies at the extreme end 
of the stage. 

Stuttgart— Grunert, whom we mentioned in a former 
notice as a comedian, is also a first-rate tragedian. Some 
weeks ago he appeared as Richard III. What a con- 
trast! Richard and Bottom! The celebrated buffo-arai 
in Mozart's Figaro, Non piu andrai, is sung in the Fran- 
ciscan church at Frascati as Gloria in excelsis. 
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M. Lelioux, a new candidate for dramatic fame, has 
made his debut by writing a five-act comedy in verse, 
entitled Don Gaspar le Mendiant, which has been pro- 
duced at the Odeon. The hero is Philip II. of Spain, 
who, though advanced in years, is still under the domi- 
nion of the Princess Eboli, and goes to church disguised 
as an hidalgo, for the purpose of pursuing one Donna 
Juana. His love is observed by Don Gaspar, chief of 
the beggars, who, out of gratitude for the alms Juana 
has bestowed upon him, gives her a phial of poison, to 
enable her to avoid the disgrace of becoming the king's 
mistress. Juana is first reproached by Donna Beatrice, 
a haughty lady, who accompanies her, for her conde- 
scension to the mendicant : however, this lady's pride soon 
receives a check. Believing herself a widow, she has 
married the Count Mendoja, and recognises in Gaspar 
her first husband, who, having escaped from the Inqui- 
sition, is content, though of noble birth, to live in a state 
of humiliation. Notwithstanding his mean condition, 
he obtains great influence both with the king and the 
Inquisition. He demands the hand of Juana of the 
king, who is too glad to grant his request. Juana is 
betrothed to Gaspar's son, Frederick, and a most compli- 
cated intrigue is set on foot by the Marquis Guelamo, a 
member of the Inquisition, who forces Juana to seek an 
interview with the king, that she may save the life of her 
lover, Frederick, who has drawn his sword in a church, 
while at the same time he excites the jealousy of Frede- 
rick, and then warns Gaspar of the danger to which his 
son's desire for vengeance will expose him. Juana has 
already sacrificed her honour to the king, when Frede- 
rick forms the design of stabbing the latter at a bal 
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masque, but is so awed by the appearance of the mo- 
narch, that he throws himself at his feet. Philip, with 
the sternness of his character, refuses to pardon him at 
the instance of Don Gaspar, though the latter could 
revolutionize Spain by his influence with the rabble; 
but he yields to the Inquisition, represented by the Mar- 
quis Guelamo. Frederick, learning that the sacrifice of 
Juana was made to save his life, leads her to the altar ; 
but when the ceremony has been completed, the two 
lovers terminate their existence with the poisoned phial. 

A piece, of domestic interest, written by MM. A nice t 
Bourgeois and Deslandes, and entitled Jeanne, has been 
produced at the Varietes. J eanne, Theodore, and Gous- 
pin, are young persons of humble origin, w r ho live toge- 
ther at Paris, united by no other tie but poverty. M. 
Delbar, a rich married man, who passes himself off for a 
bachelor, entices Jeanne to England. She believes she 
is to become his wife, but only becomes his mistress. 
Madame Delbar, arriving in England, without the 
slightest suspicion of what has passed, has occasion to 
call at the house which her husband inhabits under a 
false name, and recognises his voice. An interview 
between the two ladies takes place, and has such a happy 
result, that the wife, touched by the penitence of Jeanne, 
pardons both offenders, and Jeanne is content to return 
to the companions of her youth. The part of. Jeanne is 
played by Mademoiselle Thuillier. 

M. Emile Angier is again in the field as a dramatist, 
and, in conjunction with M. Jules Sandeau, has written 
a comedie-vaudeville, in three acts, which is called La , 
Chasse au Roman, and has likewise been produced at 
the Varietes. An old count of the court of Louis XVL, 
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who is a great admirer of the licentious novels of his 
period, wishes his nephew to enter upon a course of 
life modelled according to the heroes of his favourite 
literature. The nephew, who is a very steady young 
man, is obliged to affect a profligate tone, to avoid 
being omitted in his uncle's will. He accordingly 
involves himself in an intrigue with the wife of a sap- 
posed Corsican, and is apparently poisoned by her 
jealous husband. The ghastly spectacle of the dying 
nephew cures the uncle of his folly, when the whole 
affair turns out to be a trick, the Corsican and his wife 
being a disguised merchant and daughter. This piece 
is founded on a novel by M. Jules Sandeau. 

Less important is a novelty produced at the same 
house, written by M. Rosier, and entitled Tine Passion 
du Midi. The ardour of a southern gentleman, who, in 
the easy days of divorce, has fallen in love with the 
three successive wives of a respectable slate-manufac- 
turer, gives the title to the piece. The husband, disco- 
vering the passion for the third wife, is willing to meet 
the difficulty with a third divorce, and being informed 
that a law for the abolition of this easy state of things 
has been voted by the legislature, remarks, that though 
it may have been voted, it has not been published, and, 
therefore, is not yet binding. 

Madame Rose Cheri has a new character of impor- 
tance in a three-act comedy, called Le Collier de Perles, 
written by M. Mazeres, and produced at the Gymna:e. 
M. Delpierre, a rich and hard-hearted Agent de Change, 
has arrested Count de Montgeron on a bill of ex- 
change, and turns a deaf ear to the entreaties of the 
Count's son- for his father's liberation. His daughter, 
Louise, (played by Madame Rose Cheri,) is of an oppo- 
site disposition. Her heart is disposed in favour of 
Viscount Albert de Montgeron, and learning that the 
imprisoned debtor is the father of her beloved, she places 
a valuable pearl necklace in the hand of M. Delpierre's 
clerk, that he may sell it to some jeweller, and enable 
her to discharge the Count's debt. A rich American 
who has fallen in love with Louise, sees the pearl neck- 
lace, thinks it will make an enticing present, and buys 
it accordingly. M. Delpierre, on the story of the neck- 
lace being known, finds himself compelled to give his 
daughter in marriage to Albert, and the American good- 
naturedly puts up with his disappointment. 

Another novelty at the Gymnase is a vaudeville in 
one act, Written by MM. Varin and Boyer, and called 
La Tante Vertuchot. The plot turns on the love of a 
provincial notary for his wife's femme de chambre, who is 
betrothed to his clerk. A complicated rendezvous, with 
an accumulation of mistakes, as in the Marriage of 
Figaro, is the grand incident of the piece, which de- 
rives its title from an old aunt, who to correct her 
nephew, the notary, of his foolish passion, goes to the 
appointed spot, and sadly mauls the clerk, who attends 
in lieu of his master. 

At the Montansier a new eomedie-vaudeville, called 
Le Vol a la fieur d'oranger, and written by MM. 
Bayard and Varner, has been produced. The action 
takes place in a small provincial town, where the nup- 
tials of Dr. Pierret with Mademoiselle Louise are about 
to be celebrated. M. Saturnin and his wife, J ulienne, are 
present as witnesses, and all are awaiting the arrival of 
the mayor, who is occupied on other business. In this 
state of things, Martial, a former lover of Louise, comes 
down from Paris, and resolves to interrupt the marriage. 
To prevent a suspicion of his plans, he feigns a passion 
for the wife of Saturnin, and then plays off a variety of 
stratagems — now keeping back the mayor with a piece of 
false intelligence— now carrying off the bride, and lock- 
ing her up in a closet, an exploit which gives the title to 
the piece. His plans succeed in the end, and he marries 
Louise. Mademoiselle Desir6e, a young actress, made 



her debilt in the part of Julienne, which is rendered im- 
portant by the circumstance that this lady believes Mar- 
tial's advances to be in earnest. The part of Martial is 
played by Ravel. 

A " bouffonnerie," as it is termed, in two tableaux, 
called Le Jar din des Hespe rides, is another novelty at 
the same theatre. It may be said to consist of a series 
of practical jokes played on the audence. In a supposed 
drama the traps work the wrong way, and other stage 
blunders take place, the most important being the eleva- 
tion of the curtain to exhibit the " Garden of the Hes- 
perides," and the discovery that all the scenes have been 
placed the wrong way. 

Another piece brought out at this house, and written 
by MM. Labiche and Marc Michel, rejoices in the odd 
title La Feinene qui per 'd ses jarretieres. The two prin- 
cipal characters (played by Sainville and Achard) are a 
master and man, the former of whom is in love with a 
worthless chemisiere, with whom the latter has an in- 
trigue, arising from the circumstance that the lady while 
travelling with him in the diligence, has dropped — her 
garters. The servant opens the eyes of the master, and 
the damsel is obliged to content himself with a former 
lover^ — a chapeau cliinois. 

At the same mirth-loving theatre a burlesque of 
George Sands' successful drama, Claudie, has been 
brought out, with the characteristic title, Claudine, ou 
les avantages de Vinconduite. The author is M. Siraudin. 

The English word Steeple-chase constitutes the title 
of a trifling farce produced- at the Porte St. Martin. A 
young Parisian is in search of adventures at Hamburg, 
and thinks he has discovered a likely subject in a 
Countess, who always accompanies a Russian Count. 
Not being skilled in the art of winning the lady's affec- 
tions, he makes a confident of a friend, who is in search 
of a man that has insulted him, and a woman, with whom 
he has fallen in love. The Count and Countess turn out 
to be the parties in question, and the latter, not being 
married after all, bestows her hand upon the friend, 
leaving the adventurous youth to seek adventures still. 
The authors of this trifle are MM. E. Plouvier and G. 
Bisse. 

Not more substantial is Le Renard et les Raisins, a 
one-act vaudeville, by M. A. de Jallais, brought out at 
the same house. A*Marquis and a Chevalier are in love 
with a Countess, and the Chevalier to damage his rival, 
persuades him to make love to the lady's maid. The 
Marquis follows the advice, but merely so far as to give 
a stimulus of jealousy to the Countess, who bestows her 
hand upon him, while the Chevalier consoles himself 
with a remark like that of JEsop's Fox. 

Henry-le-Lion, a drama in six acts, written by MM. 
Saint Ernest and Fillot has been brought out at the 
Ambigu-Comique. Henry, Duke of Saxony, to prevent 
the extinction of his house, resolves to change his only 
son, a sickly child, for an infant of a more robust nature. 
For this purpose he employs an agent, who, without 
scruple, fires the house of Anderson an humble man whose 
wife has lately given birth to a child, and when the father 
returns, he finds a heap of ruins and an infant in the 
eradle, which is not his own. When the young Prince, 
that is to say the son of the peasant Anderson, is to be 
baptised with great pomp, with the people for his god- 
father, and the army for his godmother, a nurse is 
yet wanting, and Anderson's brother, who has been a 
party to the crime, reveals to his sister-in-law the secret 
that the supposed heir to the duchy is her own offspring, 
and counsels her to take the vacant place. The peasant's 
son is thus reared by his own mother, and having 
attained his majority is about to succeed Henry, who 
wishes to retire from public life. Anderson, however, 
has learnt the truth, and boldly accuses the Duke and 
his accomplices of the crime they have committed. His 
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charge is firmly denied, and he is imprisoned for his 
audacity, together with the only individual who takes his 
part, viz., Henry's real son, whom he has brought up, until 
he can furnish proofs that his assertion is true. Bertha, 
daughter of the prime minister, though intended to 
become the wife of the supposed heir, has fallen in love 
with the real one. By means of bribery she opens the 
door of a dungeon, in which she supposes Anderson to 
be confined. The person however, who makes his ap- 
pearance is not Anderson, but the man who fired the 
cottage, and thus an important witness is obtained. 
When the day of trial arrives, Anderson's case looks as 
desperate as possible, but at the last moment the incen- 
diary comes forward with his conclusive evidence, and 
Henry, who finding that he has a vigorous son after 
all, has no reason to keep up the imposture, solves the 
difficulty by sharing his power between the two claim- 
ants, gives Bertha to the person she loves, and heaps 
benefits on Anderson, who has previously been recon- 
ciled to his family. 

On the night when this piece was first played, it was 
preceded by another novelty, a one-act vaudeville by 
M. Fillot, entitled Tin VendredL A young rake getting 
involved in a quarrel at the well-known public place, 
the Chateau Rouge, and wishing to avoid the unplea- 
sant consequences of an affair of honour, gives his ad- 
versary the first visiting card he has about him, which 
happens to be that of his uncle. The adversary, finding 
that the youth does not keep his appointment, writes 
a strong letter, which being addressed according to the 
card, reaches the uncle, as a matter of course. The 
uncle is a ferocious old gentleman who delights in 



duels, and immediately requests his nephew to be his 
second. The nephew, perceiving how the case stands, 
is greatly annoyed at his position, and having occasion 
to send for a barber, is again embarrassed at finding 
that this barber is the writer of the challenge. The 
discovery that the uncle and the barber are old com- 
. rades, and the promise of the nephew to take a wife 
and avoid further adventures, bring about an amicable 
solution of all difficulties* 

We can but name a more recent novelty at the 
Ambigu, a five-act drama by MM, Dinaux and Paul 
Fouche, called Bruyere, for the adventures of the 
heroine and her. sister Valentine, fill up such a com- 
plicated series of crimes and mysteries, that nothing 
but a very lengthened detail would be intelligible. One 
sister is the mistress of a Russian prince, and ends her 
days in a convent; the other is a virtuous damsel, who 
at last marries the man she loves, and discovers that 
she has a distinguished father. For further information 
vide the play itself, when it finds its way to M. Delizy's 
shop. 

Mr. John Oxenford's farce of Twice Killed has fur- 
nished the subject of a one-act opera produced at the 
Opera Comique, under the title of Bonsoir, M. Pantalon. 
The English plot, which was original, is closely followed by 
the French adapter, M. Lockroy, though the characters 
are converted into the personages of old Italian comedy. 
The music is by M. Albert Grisar. 

The career of General Hoche is represented in a 
military spectacle entitled JJArmee de Sambre et Meuse, 
which has been produced at the house once called the 
Cirque, but now called the Theatre Nationel. 
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On Saturday, March the 1st, a public dinner, in 
honour of Mr. Macready, will be given at the Hall of 
Commerce, Threadneedle-street, when a handsome pre- 
sentation of plate will be made to that gentleman. Sir 
E. Bulwer Lytton occupying the chair, and the elite of 
the literary world will be present. 

Mr. Sheridan Knowles, the highly popular dramatist, 
has published a second volume against Catholicism ; it is 
called The Idol Demolished by its own Priest ; being an 
answer to Cardinal Wiseman's Lectures on Transubstan- 
tiation. 

We regret that we have to record the death, after a 
protracted and severe illness, of James Mowatt, Esq., of 
New York, United States. This gentleman was the 
husband of Mrs. Mowatt, the highly talented American 
actress. Mr. Mowatt was in his forty-fifth year : the 
melancholy event took place on the 15th of February, 
at Green-street, Grosvenor-square. 

Catalani and Jenny Lind, — There is a striking 
parallel in the history of these two renowned songstresses. 
It is this — that while both undoubtedly owe the founda- 
tion of their fame to the magic of their voice, they are 
both alike indebted to characteristics totally uncon- 
nected with their magnificent powers of vocalization for 
the strength and wide-spreading nature of that fame. 
The effect which Madame Catalani produced on the 
English public during her brilliant career in this coun- 
try, was not solely that of a great artiste, or of a 
charming woman. By her sympathy in the feeling of 
loyalty which the nation bore for their sovereign, and 
antipathy to Napoleon, she won many a heart. This 
influence was never more perceptible than at the moment 



of public depression produced by some new conquest of 
Napoleon's, when she would come to the footlights, and 
sing, " God save the King," or " Rule Britannia." 
When her magnificent voice was launched upon the 
thrilling multitude, they would rise and make the house 
resound, again and again, with the thunders of their 
applause. She sang with the intense feeling of her 
soul, and the charm of loyalty was irresistible. Jenny 
Lind's lot has been cast in happier times,* the sympa- 
thetic chain with which she binds the admiration which 
her voice evokes, is charity. By her sympathy with the 
lowly, the sick, and the destitute, she has won many a 
heart that never had an opportunity of feeling the charm 
of t her witching voice. Hundreds who never yet have 
listened to that voice, and who never will, are feeling 
the influence of her beneficence, and breathing blessings 
on her head. And when that voice is gone, and never 
more can charm the children of earth with its spirit's 
breathing, she will live among us still in many a noble 
institution for succouring weak humanity. 

The following lines, written by Mr. E. Knight on the 
late Mr. Emery, are singularly apropos at the present 
moment to the distinguished tragedian who has just 
made his last professional appearance amongst lis : — 

Many shall come, and many shall dare, 
But who shall fill the vacated chair ? 
The star is set, and e'en Hope is afraid, 
For the strongest light throws the deepest shade. 
Nature and Art may again take the rein, 
And Genius may hold up Nature's train ; 
And yet, with all these, the Muses despair 
Of filling again the vacated chair. 
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A FEW WORDS IN DEFENCE OF THE STAGE, ADDRESSED TO ITS RELIGIOUS 

OBJECTORS. 

However sanctified pretence may preachy however gloomy an idea he may wish to instil into 
our minds of the Great Being by whom we have been so wonderfully created, yet, from that 
Creator's Holy Word, and our own conscientious feelings of right, we may dearn there is 
nothing wicked, nothing abominable; in a desire of the mind to relax 4 from grave; and sterner 
pursuits to indulge in harmless and refreshing amusements. However the man of austere 
religious habits may fancy hims[^lf-;in; the •. right, let him deliberately examine himself — weigh 
well the springs of action, the wordings of thought, : and perhaps a doubt may arise whether 
continual ' gloom, solemn speech, sighs, and groans, are altogether natural, He calls himself 
a religious man; yet we do not find the early Christians were of that vinegar aspect-^-exclaimers 
against innocent pleasures—criers down of the cheerful and rational amusements of the day- 
enemies of harmless mirth, 

Divest religion of its gloom and sadness; make it appear what it ought to be, and what in 
itself it is— winning and lovely, <c Was mirth made for reprobates, and cheerfulness of heart, 
denied to those who^are the only persons who have a proper title to it?*' cc For what purpose 
then," says Sterne, c< do you imagine God has made us; for the social sweets of the well- watered 
valleys where He has planted us, or for the dry and dismal deserts of Sierra Morena ? Are the 
sad accidents of life, and the uneheermg hours which perpetually overtake us, are they not enough ? 
Did the best of Beings send us into the world for this end, to go weeping, through it, to vex and 
shorten life, short and vexatious enough already ? Do you think, my good preacher, that He 
who is infinitely happy, can envy us our enjoyments; or that a Being so infinitely kind, would 
grudge a mournful traveller the short rest and refreshments necessary to support his spirits 
through the stages of an uneasy pilgrimage ; or that he would call him to a severe reckoning, 
because in his way he had hastily snatched at some 1 little fugacious pleasures, merely to sweeten 
his weary journey of life, and reconcile him to the ruggedness of the road, and the many hard 
jostlings he is sure to meet with ? Consider, I beseech you, what accommodation and provision 
the Author of our being has provided for us, that we may not go on our way sorrowing— how 
many caravanseras of rest — what powers and facilities he has given us for taking it — what apt 
objects he has placed in our way to entertain us. We are like travellers t though in business of 
the last and nearest concern to us, we may surely be allowed = to amuse ourselves with the natural 
or artificial beauties of the country we are passing through, without reproach of forgetting the 
main errand we are sent upon; and if we can so order it, as not to be, led out of our way by. the 
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variety of prospects, edifices, and ruins which solicit us^ it would be a nonsensical piece of saint- 
errantry to shut our eyes." 

Our minds are so formed, that they require continual rest to fit them to pursue their 
accustomed labours with fresh vigour. A train of serious thinking, long pursued, will oppress 
the mind, and make it unfit for action ; amusements, therefore, become necessary ; they unbend 
the mind, and give it greater force and elasticity. Mere trifles will, at times, attract the 
mind, and hence ( - the art of trifling agreeably, after long and laborious exertion, has been 
called true wisdom." Time is valuable, and ought to be improved ; but because we are not, 
cannot always be, usefully employed, it is not to follow that we are ill-employed; because 
we Cannot always be talking of religion — doing deeds of grace and charity — there is no occasion 
we should be taxed with " a waste of time," That time is ill employed which is viciously 
employed. An abuse of time is when we countenance hypocrisy, uncharitableness, immorality, 
and irreligion; but innocent and rational amusements are not — cannot be — construed into 
" a waste of time ;" on the contrary, when rightly ordered and moderately used, it is time 
well and properly applied. Sir Richard Steele very justly observes, " When we are in the 
satisfaction of some innocent pleasure, or pursuit of some laudable design, we are in possession of 
life— of human life." . 

We are but imperfect creatures. Though we may form schemes for the government of 
our actions and thoughts, yet, in practice, we are but weak and erring mortals still — we are 
but men ; and our consciences will not reproach us with having mis-spent our time, though 
part of it may have been passed in diversions. 

It has been urged that plays unfit the mind for divine things — that they beget an irre- 
verence for Scripture by their being so opposed to truth. Why, it is the probability of the 
action of a play, its close approximation to truth and nature, that causes its favourable accep- 
tance by the audience. 

What is theatrical representation but a picture of men and ^manners, in which is painted 
the follies, the vices, the virtues, the eccentricities, and manners of present and preceding ages; 
a whose end;" as Shakespere has it, cc both at the first, and now, was, and is, &o hold as 'twere 
the mirror up to nature ; to show virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, and the very age 
and body of the time, his form and pressure." It is the looking-glass to nature, in which we see 
reflected with startling and convincing truth, every blemish of our characters, every deformity 
in our dispositions, every defect in our morals, and every fault and weakness to which man is 
subject; and by perceiving how hideous. they appear, we are taught to examine our hearts, and 
so learn to correct and improve ourselves. 

" Vice to be hated, needs but to be seen." 

Many of our plays are vehicles for the representation of striking passages of history, as a 
means of drawing forth the peculiar and varied traits of character so strongly and remarkably 
developed in those men and women who give a lustre or a shade to the pages o{ history-; to 
show those *men and women, distinguished for their virtues or their crimes, in a more striking 
point of view than the annals of n country can convey through the cold and lifeless pages of a 
book. The stage, with a bold and master hand, draws aside the curtain of ages, paints in living 
tints the deeds of by-gone days; delighting the eye, refining and forming the manners, instruct- 
ing and ennobling the mind. 

How many excellent and improving lessons are clothed in the fictitious garbs of fairies, 
allegories, and visions ; nor does the Scripture disdain to teach wisdom through so striking ^and 
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illustrative a method. Plays are the representations of passing events of life, wherein the virtues 
and vices of men are personified, that man may learn wisdom without having to pass the ordeal 
of experience by which it has been forced on many. Man may thus sit in the play-house, and 
through amusement gain wisdom. Learn how to bear up against misfortune, how to scorn 
temptation, how to act in times of danger, how to conduct himself in the hour of prosperity, and 
when there is no escape from the last of human ills, he may be taught how nobly, how resigned, 
a good man may enter on that journey " from whose bourne no traveller returns." 

The drama ever recommends us to pursue virtue as our chief good ; and while its precepts 
exhort, its examples convince. An author has justly said, " Precept gains only the cold appro- 
bation' of reason, and compels an assent, which judgment frequently yields with reluctance; but 
by example the passions are roused^ we approve, we emulate, we honour, and love — we detest, we 
despise? we condemn, as fit objects are successively held up to the mind; the affections are, as it 
were, drawn out into the field*— they learn their exercise in a mock fight — and are trained for the 
service of virtue;"' 

Why should a love of the drama; be inconsistent with the Christian character, or displeasing 
to the All-wise Being who created us capable of such enjoyments. Whatever has a tendency to 
promote morality, cannot injure religion; for there can be no religion where there is no morality, 
A rightly-managed j theatre may be termed with justice ""a school of morality." In this 
" school of morality" the frailties and imperfections of our nature are faithfully delineated, the 
fascinations of vice are exposed, and the snares of iniquity laid open to view — living cautions to 
warn us from the dangers others have fallen into. " Whilst the imposing magnificence of the 
scenery — the expressive attitudes of the performers — and the harmony and wit of their language 
combine to diffuse a majestic influence over our souls, and afford ecstatic pleasure to our 
senses;" they serve to make such a lasting impression on our minds, that renders the mimic 
scene of great service to us in real life. For when we see the superlative loveliness of virtue, 
portrayed* by interesting situation, beautiful elocution, poetic language, and graceful action; and 
are shown that honesty, uprightness^ and prudence meet with their due reward, we are com- 
pelled to acknowledge that the path of virtue is the road which leads to honour and happiness. 

<c That the stage has been prostituted to unworthy views, by men of great abilities^ must be 
acknowledged; so has the pulpit, by sordid sceptics and wild enthusiasts; so have the courts of 
justice, by venal judges and corrupt practitioners." "But is this any reason," says another 
author, who quotes-the above, why we should absent ourselves from those places — nay, is it not 
a reason why we ought to attend them?" " Eor my part," he continues, "I think we cannot 
better express our zeal hr the cause of virtue, than in openly manifesting our^disapprobation of 
vice ; and hence, if vice dares to show itself in an agreeable shape at the theatre, which is, or 
ought to be, a nursery of virtue, it is the duty of every good man to go to the theatre, if it was 
for no other purpose than to hoot it off the stage." 

It is true that most of our plays are founded in fiction, but that fiction must Be[probable, 
and not unnatural. Surely, as* I have before shown, fiction may not be unprofitably employed, 
when its object is- to recommend truth? as a path in which it is pleasant to walk. 

If the events of a drama — so interesting — woven together with so much art — clothed in 
such poetic and moving language — sustained by striking situation and appropriate action, cannot 
make an impression on the mind, I know not what can. If powerfuheloqu£nce fail not to show how 
exalted is virtue ; nor writhing guilt, terrified by the horrid phantoms caused by remorse and despair, 
cannot Gheck the lewd imagination, and stay the wanton desire, I am afraid nothing will avail. 
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" Plays," says an author, " instead of promoting ' vice and immorality/ are the stanch 
advocates of virtue and morality. They enlarge the capacities of the mind ; stir up generous 
principles ; beget noble sentiments ; awaken sympathetic feelings ; and infuse that dignity into 
man, which renders him ashamed to do an unworthy action. They blunt the keeii edge of 
sorrow, and bid the dejected soul never to despair. They teach man to bear adversity with 
fortitude, and prosperity with humility — they teach him to become the poor man's friend^ and his 
neighbour's helpmate — they teach him to succour the oppressed, and relieve the needy- — they 
teach him so to discharge allHhe duties of social and domestic life, as that he may live an honour 
to himself, and an ornament to human nature." Such is the tendency of the stage. 

Did space permit, we might support our arguments in the opinions found in the pages 
of the greatest writers of every age and clime. We could gain support from the pages of Tacitus, 
Pliny, Seneca, &c, amongst the ancients, and Johnson, the prelate Warburton, Lord Kaimes, 
Milton, Dr. Beattie, Dr. Blair, Dr. Young, Addison, &c, amongst the moderns. A few words, 
however, culled from Addison, will suffice. In a paper on Tragedy, he writes :— 

" As a perfect tragedy is one of the noblest productions of human nature, so it is capable of 
giving the mind one of the most delightful and most improving entertainments. As a virtuous 
man, says Seneca, struggling with misfortunes, is such a spectacle as the gods might look upon 
with pleasure ; and such a pleasure it is which one meets with in the representation of a w r ell- 
written tragedy. Diversions of this kind wear out of our thoughts everything that is mean and 
little, They cherish and cultivate that humanity which is the ornament of our nature. They 
soften insolence, sooth affliction, and subdue the mind to the dispensations of Providence. It is 
no wonder^ therefore, that in all 5 the polite nations of the world, this part of the drama has met 
with public encouragement." 

Who, then, ought to doubt the usefulness of the stage, its noble and intellectual character ? 
It is an art, the love of which is too deeply implanted in our natures ever to be eradicated; and 
being a profession capable of such high purposes and such important results, it behoves every man 
to give it his support or sanction, and instead of sneering at and railing against it, endeavour to 
sustain and keep it to its proper uses; watch over it, so that no enemy insidiously deprives it of 
any of its fair proportions, and make it what it has no right to be — an immoral and dangerous 
place, but keep it to that for which it was designed— what it is capable of remaining — a school of 
morality. 

The drama is certainly improvable : be it your duty as Christians, as fathers of families, as 
rulers, as teachers of youth, as conservators of public morals, to look after that improvement. 
You cannot destroy it : it has existed from the earliest ages, and will continue to flourish, with 
various fortunes, to the end of time. Be it then your duty to reform it where needed : show that 
you approve virtue, by applauding it in the theatre; mark your disapprobation of vice; " check 
the least appearance of evil— censure the wanton gesture— condemn the unchaste thought — hoot 
vice from the stage — and so shall virtue flourish, and our theatres become schools of instruction 
for our youth) and the favourite haunts of every good and just man." 

"* Confirm it- once, the fashion to be good, 
(Since fashion leads the fool and awes the rude,) 
No petulance shall wound the public ear ; 
No hand applaud, what honour shuns to hear f 
No painful blush the modest cheek shall stain ; 
The worthy breast shall heave with no disdain ; 
Chastised to decency, the British stage, 
Shall oft invite the fair— invite the sage."- — THOMPSON, 
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ThS task imposed upon us on this occasion is one, for several reasons^ peculiarly gratifying. In 
tracing the career of a man of consummate talent and . genius, to which he brings, in addition, an 
indefatigable study, ample scholarship-j and that appreciation of the heroic and the grand in poetry, 
which is second only to that sublime art itself, we derive both profit and pleasure* Nothing can be 
more flattering to our self-love than, in following the otherwise unnoticed, gradations by which a man 
overcomes obstacles which may look gigantic in the distance, but on a near approach, and under the 
influence of an indomitable will, begin to give way, till the huge Alps of difficulties crumble before the 
strong unretreating footstep, and, by dint of untiring energies, he stands on the. proud summit of his 
hopes — a victor. 

The profession of an actor who feels within his soul the promptings of ambition,, which, fostered 
by the consciousness of ability to reach the goal, are surely monitions to be listened to, is one of vast 
difficulty. It is not a merchandize that will find a ready value in any market. It cannot entertain 
a competitive bartering in any . general sense, and as f he not only has to surmount what may be 
natural inability, at the outset, so has he to conquer prejudices, to buffet with comparisons, and to over- 
come those detractions, not only in his own particular sphere, but to wring plaudits from certain 
classes of play goers,, who have each selected their idol, and who will obstinately persevere in their worship, 
even when the veil has been rent aside, and the object of their admiration proved to be a spurious effigy, 
after all. .,- v. ; , • y-- - * ; 

Mr. Yandenhoff has had to compete with some of the greatest men that ever trod the stage. He 
had to create a fame that should tplace his. own name in the list of those who had already, passed the 
ordeal of criticism, and were selected jby the world as perfect and unrivalled in their lofty line of art. 
It is to this gentleman's honour, that -he has done that by his own unassisted endeavours, which places 
him in the first rank of the profession ; and while in such parts as Coriolanus, Brutus, and Cato, he 
is superior to any of his. compeers, he is not second to the greatest in other roles. 

He was- born at Salisbury, on the 31st of March, 1790 ; was educated at the. Jesuits' . College, Stony- 
hurst, and intended for the priesthood. The stage, however, possessed for him. an invincible attraction, 
and he made his first appearance as Osmond, in The Castle Spectre^Sit, Salisbury, in May, 1808, when 
eighteen years ot age, and from that time devoted himself, with all the ardour of an energetic tempera-- 
ment, to the profession he was in due time to become so eminent in, . 

Prom this period until, the year 1820, he performed in the provinces, at Exeter, Weymouth, &c. r 
with Edmund Kean ; at Swansea, with John Cooper, where, strange, to say, the latter was, for a period, < 
the favourite; at Bath, with Charles Young, in Venice Preserved, J ulius Ccesar, &c. • In 1814 he was 
introduced before ;a ; Liverpool audience, in the part of Rolla, and has ever since continued, on his 
reappearances, to be enthusiastically received there. Of all melodramatic parts, arid YandenhofF has 
less of this element, perhaps, than almost any actor? the character of Holla has more affinity with the 
classical and the grand, than any other we know of — and hence the reason why his success in such a part 
was so undeniable. , ; f . : • . - 

Between the Liverpool and Manchester theatres he alternated now for, some years^ fulfilling regular* 
engagements at each, during which time he identified himself > with £ke... loftiest line of characters which 
the ample drama of England offered, for selection. ' Shakspere,, as. a matter of course, Otway, Addison, 
and the noble creations of Sheridan Knowles, \m ¥irginius being, the incarnation of heroic and rugged 
grandeur— -and rugged only because the soldier predominated over the citizen, which again changed 
by a wondrous transition, felicitously refined, when the father became superior to both. 

In these towns, therefore, which are second only to London in theatrical importance, he became 
a decided favourite. The appreciation • of educated audiences is of the highest importance to the actor; 
and here, as in Scotland, subsequently, his talents, his unobtrusive manners, and gentlemanly cordiality, 
secured for him the respect- and friendship of the leading men of these respective places; a tribute 
sufficiently honourable in itself, as the standard- of a man's private worth thus indicated by the value 
others set upon it, is enhanced by the position they- hold, .their numbers, and their own abstract influ- 
ence in giving to society a certain tone, and to their judgment a substantial worth* 

In the year 1820, Mr. Vandenhoff appeared in London before a Covent-G-arden audience, in the 
part of King Lear, and though this was accompanied by drawbacks that might have seriously injured 
the vitality of the pkce, an unlooked for difficulty (the part Miss Eaucit should - have performed 
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being read by another actress, through the sudden indisposition of the former lady), the whole had 
a most successful termination, and the repetition of the same part for several nights following to 
crowded audiences, testified to an entire and brilliant success ; and though the prestige of great names 
still tended to identify this almost superhuman part with them, it proved that the debutante was 
qualified to enter the lists and struggle in the splendid arena for masterdom, with the most renowned. 
There was the pith in the limbs, and the brains in the head, and there was a courage to back both, that 
would not hear of failure. 

The year 1828 will be remembered by many of the enthusiastic play-goers of Edinburgh, as Mr. 
VandenhofFs triumph, on first appearing before them in the character of Coriolanus. It was one of the 
most perfect ever witnessed within the walls of a theatre. Rapture became almost delirium, and this 
splendid spectacle of a total submission of judgment, so to speak, on every hand, to the capabilities 
of genius, was continued night after night, and the critics surrendered with a good grace. His appear- 
ance was an epoch in the history of Edinburgh theatricals, and for the five or six succeeding, years, 
he was always accustomed to perform there during t a season that lasted from J anuary to March 
inclusively. 

There he alternated in great parts with Young and C. Kemble. To the former s Iago he played 
Othello; and to the Othello of the latter, he personated- Iago— and with a success in . both that was- 
barely, if at all, eclipsed by his great rivals. In Otway's Venice* Preserved, too, he acted Jafiier 
to the Pierre of Mr. Young— a part abstractedly that jars vilely upon the feelings of an audience;, 
and even his subsequent devotion fails to obliterate the impression left by his former detestably 
whining. He was more at ease in the blunt and soldierly part of the republican Merre, when he played- 
that part to the Jafiier of Kemble; and r with his advantages of face and person, must have looked it 
to the life 

"We must not omit to mention here a fact connected with Mr. Yandenhoff and the Edinburgh 
Theatre, which, in an indirect form* is calculated to illustrate the physique of the actor, with a compre- 
hensiveness that mere description would fail to convey. On one occasion this gentleman sustained the 
parts of Coriolanus, and, in the after-piece of The Beggar's Opera, the character of Captain Macheath. 
The tremendous physical exertion necessary for the representation of two ^ such parts — so different m 
their structure, mentalism, and study, and only similar in the energies necessary to be exhibited- in both, 
will be at once apparent to every one who' has the slightest idea of stage matters, Coriolanus will 
fatigue a strong man in it& mere assumption and length of part; and Captain ■ Maeheath 3 mth * his 
immense number of songs, &c, is no less arduous a part, while it argues a strength everything m favour 
of the lungs, vigour of body, and integrity of constitutional stamina,, not so often rivalled as might be 
wished. To sing, even decently, demands a composure of the nerves, a smoothness and harmony of tone,*, 
and above all, that there should be an adherence to time which very few would feel themselves adequate 
to, after having laboured for at least three long hours in such a responsible part as that of the proud- 
patrician; The question of operatic capability is not here a matter of argument ;- but it is no despicable 
thing to be able to undertake such a responsibility ; and proves a range of aptitude and skill m a 
very difficult science, which requires a long course of practice and study to acquire, and which men 
professing vocalization have more than once failed in overcoming, 

Coriolanus may be taken as the true type of his style of acting. Lofty, grand, and heroic, there 
is such an uncompromising method of dealing with all low and vulgar elements, as the mob of Borne 
may be composed of, that he stands towering ua> the crowd, statuesque and> disdainful,- or- mordaciously 
attacking them with a fierce and bitter irony that lashes them to * fury— he, " the observed of alL 
observers,' ' scorning, with all the strength of his haughty soul, to stoop to the pestilent breath of those 
who have surrendered all sense of dignity and manliness — not as the prvletaires of the city, but as the 
willing instruments of men* who,- with a handful of sestertii^ could purchase their votes and "sweet 
voices" at pleasure. It is the sentiment of one who is above corruption. Let us well understand that- 
his contempt is not expressed towards them as towards men of mean estate, doomed to poverty, and fed^ 
out of the public granaries, but as having debased themselves with bribes, and sold their birthright— 
their proud name of "Eomans" — synonymous with honour, renown r and elevation of mind—no matter 
for their social conditions—and then the pride of Coriolanus i% at once comprehended. ^ Beside, histori® 
truth maybe sacrificed- to the poetic idea with propriety, It is the man, and not the principle, that is to- 
be delineated. 

It is, therefore, in this- part of the patrician— in a part, too>< of the same elevation, yet composed of 
diametrically opposite elements of republicanism — Brutus, the austere and the incorruptible— in the 
stoical Cato— in the impetuous Yirgmius,- as citizen, soldier> father; -and outraged in each capacity— in 
Adrastus, the Argive tyrant, the pulses of whose heart, however, are alive to the magnetic influences of 
a common humanity, fixed as deep' in his heart as is the heart in his body — in Creon, the haughty and 
the apathetic, whose fate, however, derives a high tragic dignity, because the hand of the gods, through 
the avenging agent of an hereditary crime, seems to place him under that fatuity, - expressed in the 
significant proverb, "whom the gods would destroy, they first make mad" — it is in all of these that the 
elevated port, majestic mien, stature, sonorous, and, at times, singularly harmonious voice of this truly 
great actor appear to such eminent advantage, that criticism has pronounced him^ to be. all but faultless. 
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During the season of 1834+, his performances of Coriolanus, Hamlet, and others, at the Haymarket 
Theatre, to crowded audiences, were direct evidences, that, in no one instance, had he been overrated. 
"When it is remembered that a " Haymarket audience" is a refined, highly-educated, and a peculiarly 
critical one, the severe scrutiny of being subjected to this test, and passing through it with honour and 
applause, will prove the strongest confirmation of the high opinion in which, as a consummate artist > 
Mr. YandenhofF is generally held. 

Hamlet is another of his remarkably fine and truthful conceptions. Probably there is less of the 
petulance of youth, wrung by anguish from his stately propriety, than may be considered as a portion of 
the character. But we must not forget, in Hamlet's youth, that maturity of intellect, at once calm, 
philosophic, and profound, which would ordinarily make him older in mind and experience than he really 
is m age. The delirium of his grand, passionate adoration for Ophelia, appears like flashes of lightning, 
while during the deep silence of the hour, a wrathful gathering of storm and tempest heaves ponderously 
upward to the zenith, to explode at last in terror and death ! It is thus he delineates it, to our thinking ; 
and it is thus that this sublime play is perpetuated by the artist, age after age, with a freshness, an 
indelibility, and a sublimity so allied to the lofty aspirations of the soul, which will make it as eternal as 
the world. Hamlet is not the only man whose dark locks have been bleached by sorrow, or become old 
before his time. 

^ In the tragedy of Othello, Mr. YandenhofF is much more at home in the representation of the 
malignant lago, than in expressing the stormy and heart-wrung agonies of Othello. That this latter is, 
in his hands, a great performance, cannot for a moment be questioned ; but for the very reason that he is 
the exponent of the lofby and the dignified, so it is that these elements are opposed to the wild bursts of 
rage and passion which form a part of the character. His lago has been repeatedly praised as one of 
those elaborations which, studied in the closet, and analyzed in each particular shade, as having pointed 
reference to the important phases of the tragedy, are delineated with such rare fidelity, that one can 
scarcely believe human nature so vile, if we were not at once referred to one of those appalling exceptions 
of an innate and cultured moral depravity, whose existence we cannot doubt, while we deplore, 

Macbeth, though he has not performed it now for some few years, is a performance in which a 
profound study of its metaphysics was distinctly perceptible. The belief in a destiny that might be 
dark and bloody was visible — a succumbing to the superstitious influences of the time was made apparent^ 
even when irresolution in his decision upon the act was approaching to a direct negative against the 
murderous treachery. Eut the subtler genius that moulded his plastic mind— plastic even when the 
argument to be grappled with was vague and unsubstantial — the evil genius, in the shape of Lady 
Macbeth, was at hand, and the actor gives vitality to that terrible vacillation of purpose that will not 
abhor a wicked act for its own abstract evil qualities, but, because of contingent advantages, plays with 
this idea, till the livid shadow of murder takes a bodily form, and Macbeth, impelled rather than led, 
plays his ghastly part. Finely, too, was the gradual wasting of the moral energies delineated. The 
sombre melancholy that made him start at shadows, and create to himself those bodiless opponents— the 
rapid transitions from this mood of philosophic musing, heart-crushing despondency, to bursts of furious 
and impotent defiance, were masterly in their conception and execution. 

It would be easy* to fill page after page with analysis after analysis of his great parts, and if our 
space permitted us, we would do so. The catalogue would be surprisingly long and varied. But as we 
judge of a man rather by one great, unique, and super-eminent part, which absorbs into its own, and 
combines every other excellence of a minor character, so we do not speak in detail of Penruddock, the 
Stranger, and many others, of which these may suggest the type, and confine our notices chiefly to those 
which are purely of a classic nature. For the same reason we do not enter into his performance of Bichelieu, 
or Master Walter, both undoubtedly noble performances, and both deriving, no doubt, an interest of a 
more powerful kind, when Miss YandenhofF represents the Julie or the Julia of the two very fine plays 
in question ; and as we shall immediately have to speak of this young lady, whatever is said of these, will 
have more reference to herself. The interest we hint at, is so apparent that we have only to mention it 
to be comprehended. The father and daughter playing together in such close relationship as the Cardinal 
to his lovely ward— as the Hunchback, to his own child, must appeal to the sympathies of an audience, 
with an effect that is acknowledged in a moment, and when the higher branches of the histrionic art are 
thus blended together, humanly and artistically, we cannot marvel at the immense success attendant 
upon these representations. The same, and even more may be said of Yirginius. 

If it be asked why, for the last few, very few years, Mr. YandenhofF has not shared in the honours 
of the time with Macready, Kean, and others, the reason is at once obvious. No theatre offered 
itself for the fair display of his great and varied capacities. Mr. YandenhofF is of a retiring and 
unassuming nature, and has tess than almost any other man perhaps, forced his name before the 
public. Having no " speculation in his eyes," he either lacked purely business capacities, or did not 
care to undertake the onerous burden of a managerial career. That he could have done this, if he would, 
we have no doubt ; and it is also likely that in his own selection of characters for performance, we might 
have seen the great creations of our dramatic literature under auspices which would have retarded its 
present deplorable decadence. 

The results of combining the actor with the manager are plain enough. They are rarely beneficial 
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to the art itself, "but they are not necessarily injurious, though the exceptions in fay our of the former, are 
too rare to prove the rule ; and it is useless to speculate here on what might have been done, inader a 
certain concurrence of circumstances, and we haye only to hope that at Drury-Lane, where Mr, Yanden- 
hoff sustains leading characters (though Mr. Anderson has performed Coriolanus, with the fact staring 
him in the face that the Coriolanus was deprived of his part), we may see him in a series of those 
characters which have a tendency to elevate the soul, to refine the mind, and to give to the intellect that 
assimilating food which has now, in the majority of oases, become mere garbage.. We have lately 
witnessed his performance of Hotspur, the merits of which are too well known to need amplification here, 
and that of Beuben, in the grand spectacle of Azaek 

Beuben is one of those perplexities on which an opinion may be demanded, but which the critic, 
really desirous to reconcile the part with the man, cannot give. It is one of those parts that requires 
something more than a good actor to sustain, because in itself it is a transparent, uninteresting, con- 
ventional, and tamely dramatic part, and requires to be allied with a mingled dignity — that of the 
father and the patriach — its commonplace elevated into dignity by the port and manner of the actor, 
In inferior hands it would degenerate into the merely spectacular or melodramatic character. To 
give effect to that which is simply a noble elocution, if properly represented, and destitute of situation or 
effectiveness, an actor might cause ife to degenerate into rant, Yandenhoff makes no display, but his 
attitudes unstudied, and rather statuesque than imbued with volition, have a surprisingly noble result. 

Miss Yandenhoff, who was the original Lydia of Sheridan Knowles's charming play of The Lorn 
Chase, also identified herself with such parts as Margaret Elmar, in Love's Sacrifice ; Julia, in The 
Hunchlacfc, and Pauline, in The Lady of Lyons, It is however, no wonder, if under her father* s tuition, 
she has embued herself with a feeling for the classical, rather than the simple dramatic range of 
characters. Beautiful as is her representation of Juliet, in that gorgeous and dreamy oblivion which 
surrenders all to her sublime and passionate love for Borneo, it cannot compare with her Yirginia, or with 
Antigone for a single moment. It is an unalloyed delight, mingled with a sorrowful sympathy, when the 
woman is forgotten in the actress, to follow her gentle madness, as Ophelia, till one imagines her 
plaintive wail to rise from the current of water under the willows that " overhang the brook," as 
though her death-song, with Hamlet's name as a refrain, rose like a wail upon the silent air ; or to see 
her sad, fearful, yet gentle as a bruised dove, bend meekly to the implacable jealousy of the swart Othello, 
and receive her death, while kissing the hand which gives it. 

Her most decided triumph, and that which stamped her as an actress of the highest order, was her 
impersonation of Antigone, in the version of Sophocles' tragedy of the same name, which was performed 
at Covent-Grarden in 1845, then under Laurent's management. Given to the world with the grand and 
majestic harmonies which the genius of Mendelssohn had invested it with, no performance of the period 
can vie with it for the histrionic and orchestral effects with which it was produced. It was the perfection 
of all that the arts relating to the stage could suggest. It was the realisation of all that a dreamer over 
the pages of the antique poets could indulge in, and he only wanted, to complete the illusion, the theatre, 
roofed by the heavens, as it stood on the Athenian slopes, with the waters of the azure bay of Salamis 
sounding with a monotonous melody in the distance, and the city of Pericles rising up with a beauty 
almost mythic, as a back-ground. The Cothurnus and the mask, to make the ideal perfect, might have been 
flung in as accessories, if the dreamer desired the details to be perfect. It became human, and appealed 
to all hearts by the passions on which the story turned. The feelings, veneration for the dead— the sacred 
rites of sepulture denied, appealed to the religious sentiment of the spectators, for they saw the graveless 
phantom wandering by the dark river of death— refused, while his body rotted on the ground, instead of 
being laid with mournful wailings, and with proper ceremonies in the tomb— a passage to that solemn 
land, where the souls of heroes and good men were to dwell. It was removed again from them, by its very 
sublimity, a spectacle of awe so profound, that the imagination shrank from it as if from something too 
vast for the senses to contemplate ; and it was in the part of the devoted sister, that Miss Yandenhoff 
exhibited a grasp of mind, a strength, dignity, and impassioned fervour in her sisterly devotion, that made 
an ineffaceable impression upon the audience, Oreon, stern and relentless, is terrible to all but to 
Antigone, who losing her fear for the living in her reverence for the dead— who dreads the anger of the 
tyrant less than the reproachful glance of her brother's ghost— despite the awful peril she thus runs, 
performs the last sacred rites. The despot persists in bis purpose, and the long delayed vengeance of 
the gods bursts over him and his house, in a lurid light of doom, which darkens into death over all. 

Our space will not permit us to enter into any lengthened notice of her subsequent performance, 
though we may add here, that this lady was the successful representative of Julia in Mr. Spicer's play 
of Honesty, which was produced at the same theatre, and a few words regarding her impersonation of 
Pauline will close a notice necessarily confined to strict limits, and we enter into this latter part at some 
length, because of the immense popularity she has acquired in the piece, 

Miss Yandenhoff to an eminently fine figure, for nature has been gracious to her, combines every 
facial requisite for the representation of dramatic characters, whether they partake of the pathetic and 
the tender, or the lofty and the noble. She is very fair, with gentle and somewhat mobile features, 
which lighten up at every emotion, and give immense effect to those passages where the fondness of a 
loving nature breaks through more rigid conventions. Here she may be said " to wear her heart upon 
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her sleeve." The more exquisite features in the love parts are given with a delicacy and depth of feeling 
which show how intimately she can invest herself with the " speciality" of the part she undertakes to 
represent. In J uliet, Imogen, or Cordelia, by the same rule, she is not surpassed, and we have already 
stated our opinion of the more heroic impersonations. 

^ Her style being essentially original, prevents her being in the remotest degree a copyist. Man- 
nerism in the express sense of the word she has none. Nothing can be more perfectly natural and 
graceful than her acting, and yet as there is in the doing of everything a certain determinate way that is 
called "manner," she has that which is quite her own, but it has no generality attached to it — she 
stereotypes no part, and without being at all unequal, it cannot be said that night by night there is 
anything like a rigid sameness. ^ Pupil of a man whose elocution is faultless, she has adopted all his 
excellencies of articulation and intonation. If the voice has not that flexibility which would comprehend 
the loftier order of comedy, it is not to be regretted, since there is a discrepancy between the two 
branches of the art that will not permit of excellence in both, though we do not doubt but that such a 
part as Beatrice in her hands would receive a full measure of justice. 

"We confine now our observations to her representation of Pauline, in The Lady of Lyons. 
The two first acts are necessarily somewhat tame, and she seeks neither to amplify upon her part, nor to 
magnify sentiment into passion, where no passion exists, and it is not until the third act, that the 
genius of the actress does, for lack of opportunity, break forth and exhibit itself in all its strength and 
power. The unhesitating, child-like, and loving simplicity with which Pauline resigns herself to go with 
her husband, becomes in the hands of Miss Yandenhoff a feature no less striking than the hysteric violence 
of her outraged feelings afterwards, when the veil is torn asunder, and Pauline beholds her gigantic pride 
humiliated and crushed in the dust beneath the ignoble foot of the peasant. She goes with him to his 
exile willingly, but where? To the palace by the lake of Como? Alas! no. The fond illusion is 
totally destroyed, and we see now only the passionate outbreak, the revulsion of this proud and lovely 
woman's heart, who has already looked on poverty with dread and disgust, and is now brought, not only 
face to face with it, but to dwell in its embrace. The play now assumes an aspect of interest that 
amounts to agony. • Claude, the peasant, becoming himself again, rises in the majesty of all his manlier 
virtues, and, prompted by the sacred memories his home teaches him, touched by his mother's words, 
still having certain reverence and self-respect for himself, and not willing to allow that which was bad to 
become worse, madly loving her, the lode-star of his life, in a spirit of heroism for which the poet should 
receive praise, severs the tie which binds them, releases her by a single process from her vows, shelters 
her in honour and respect, and restores her finally to her parents. This, we say, is the noble virtue of 
the poem, which saves it from the consequences of its other tendencies. 

The pride of Pauline, however, has given way to love— for when was the majesty of manhood ever 
shamed by its sordid dress— and Pauline loves the man who has wronged her. We do not say this 
should be so, but we say that love like that of Claude's, deserves return. There was in this portion of 
Miss Yandenhoff' s acting a certain metaphysical peculiarity that we could feel, but find ourselves unable 
to express. There are touches in the tone, a power in the eye, the movement of a hand, which betray 
something that is unspoken, but that may be comprehended. With a delighted surprise we continued 
to be interested in a play we had seen until we had almost become wearied of the name, and this is 
saying much for the actress. 

Her gesture suited to the imperious words, "Begone, sir!" addressed to Beauseant, when after her 
bridal he presumes upon her chastised pride, and visits her in the cottage of Melnotte, was inimitably 
fine. The composed attitude resumed instantly after, had a statuesque grandeur in it that was worthy 
of an artist's study, destitute, as it was, of every trick of art. 

The reputation which Miss Yandenhoff won for herself four years ago at Covent- Garden has 
been amply borne out through the whole of this play. In the last scene of this impassioned and, with 
many faults, fascinating drama, when Claude, after a long absence, returns loaded with the honours 
showered with a republican opulence upon him, the meeting between him and his self-divorced bride, 
the chastened Pauline, was affecting to agony. The pent-up love — long hoarded — deeply cherished — 
expressed with an intensity that elevated the passion into something allied to religion, exploded at 
last in a burst that dreAV down rapturous thunders of applause from the audience. It was the 
perfection of acting, and confirmed her in a position that we hope and trust she will for many years 
to come, honourably sustain,, as a splendid career has only just opened before her. As father and 
daughter are both members of the present Drury-Lane company, we hope to congratulate our readers 
at some future time with their appearance in a series of noble plays which shall perpetuate their well- 
earned fame, and renew the direct interests of the drama. 

In private Mr. Yandenhoff, for his cordial manner and kindliness of disposition, possesses a large 
circle of friends, and from every member of the profession we have heard speak of him, the tribute paid 
to his head and heart is not the least pleasing thing to record in our pages. E. E. R. 
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THE DBAMA IN DUBLIN. 

The importance of the Drama as one of the many 
links in the great machinery of civilization, and 
as tending, according as it is conducted, to elevate 
or depress the intellectuality and morality of a 
nation, being now almost universally acknowledged 
by the educated portion of society, its present 
condition in the metropolis of such an extensive 
integral portion of the United Kingdom as Ire- 
land, must be a matter of serious consideration, 
and a few observations on the subject may pro- 
bably not be unacceptable to our readers, From 
the middle of the last century to within about 
the last dozen years, the theatre formed a large 
item in the intellectual amusements of Dublin, 
then, as now, favoured as being the place of resi- 
dence of numbers of highly educated and en- 
lightened men of the learned professions. Some 
of the most celebrated actors of the past and 
present times, were for long periods attached to 
the Dublin stage, and the management of Mr. 
Harris, of the Crow-street Theatre (destroyed by 
fire about the year 1820), displayed a galaxy of 
talent and a degree of lavish expenditure seldom 
witnessed, and at that time certainly not exceeded 
anywhere. On the destruction of that building, 
the Theatre Royal, Hawkins-street (the principal 
theatre in Dublin), was built. It is a spacious 
and commodious building, of considerable beauty 
in the design of the interior, from the plans of 
Mr. Beasley, the architect of Drury Lane. Up 
to a very late period, it was possessed of an ex- 
cellent stock company, under the management of 
Mr. Oalcraft, the present lessee, many of whom 
are now leading favourites of the London stage. 
Among these were Hudson, Compton, Basil Baker, 
King, Barrett, Mrs. Warner, Miss Laura Addison, 
&c. The plays were generally carefully got up, 
and up to about thirteen years ago, in as efficient 
a manner as any represented in the London 
theatres ; for, at that period, the splendid displays 
of. antiquarian research, pictorial skill, and the 
adaptation of science to scenic effect, had not 
contributed to the embellishment of the poet's 
creations ; nor, consequently, had they refined the 
minds of. the audiences to the extent which they 
have now succeeded in doing ; so much so, that 
a solecism in costume, or incorrectness in local 
delineation, is now remarked with keenness of 
perception by many other eyes than those of the 
professional critic. At the period we speak of, 
also, the engagement, during some period of the 
year, of the leading actors and actresses of the 
English metropolis, was also considered as a neces- 
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sary part of the duty of the Dublin manager 
towards the public, and duly appreciated by them, 
as large and paying audiences testified. About 
seven or eight years ago, however, a change, dark 
and gloomy, came on ; the theatre gradually lost 
its importance, and except when a few of the 
members of the Italian Opera came over to fulfil 
a short engagement at the close of the London 
season, it became almost entirely deserted. "We 
have seen artists whose regular nightly perform- 
ances at their theatres in London would cause an 
anxious concourse to assemble at the doors for 
hours previous to the opening, actually play at 
Hawkins-street to an audience of about thirty in 
the pit, a scattered free-admission man by deben- 
ture-ticket, here and there, in the boxes, and a 
melancholy joyless few in the front of the galleries. 
"What to attribute this falling-off to, is most diffi- 
cult, and we fancy it must remain one of those 
social riddles which will remain unsolved to the 
" crack of doom." Still we will, nevertheless, now 
apply ourselves to the statement and consideration 
of some facts which may, perhaps, help out a 
solution, and which certainly appear to us to have 
had somewhat to do with the matter in hand. It 
is, perhaps, hard to endeavour to fix the fault 
on those in authority at the theatre, when even 
our greatest actors and actresses could not attract 
an audience respectable in numbers ; which, where 
these only appeared at considerable intervals, 
seems most unaccountable, since no matter how 
careless the general representation of the plays 
might have become, or however inefficiently they 
were supported (as we shall see afterwards was 
the case), these great artists ought surely to have 
presented a sufficient attraction in themselves. But, 
certainly, a heavy charge rests on the heads of 
the theatre, in having made no important efforts 
to refine the taste of their audiences, or to attract 
\ them, by presenting to them the plays of Shak- 
l spere and our other dramatists, with all the correct- 
ness of costume, depicture of locality, and splendour 
| of detail, which the advanced state of that branch 
of the fine arts might have enabled them to effect. 
\ Instead of any attempt at higher things, every 
| movement was retrograde, and when we state 
| that we have seen such things on the Hawkins- 
< street boards, as a scene at Wapping (in Mac- 
\ barren's opera of Charles the Second), represented 
| by a portion of a Diorama of the Queen's Visit 
to Ireland, displaying the mountains of "Wicklow 
\ and Kingstown harbour — chambers in Borneo and 
\ Juliet, with the furniture and decorations of the 
\ time of George the Second — we can scarcely 
\ wonder at audiences gradually perceiving that 
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there was little to attract or instruct them. It 
may be said, these answered as well as the best, 
the audience knew no difference; but, we say, ; 
these things show that no attempt was made to ; 
refine their taste, or to cause them to appreciate i 
better things — as is the duty of a party placed I 
in the directorship of the principal theatre of a I 
large and important city. We have seen some j 
plays at this theatre which presented the variety < 
of a hal masque, in costume. In The Wonder? \ 
Mr. Charles Kean, as Don Pelix, has made love j 
in the dress of a cavalier of the time of Charles 
the First, while Colonel Briton dashed along in 
the military uniform of the early part of George 
the Third's reign. And here was all honour given 
to the fine old custom of costuming the irascible I 
father or debt-discharging uncle of the modern I 
farce, in the wig and square-cut coats of the last 
century, and the disobedient young ladies and 
gentlemen in all the elegancies of modern attire. 
No cause probably operated more strongly in 
keeping the people from the theatre, than the 
repetition ad nauseam of old pieces during the \ 
engagements of stars. No effort was made to \ 
produce any new pieces which had been successful 
in London — it was a thing scarcely ever thought 
of — and the public became tired of seeing a never- 
varied succession in the bills, of Samlet, Macbeth, 
Othello, The Lady of Lyons, &c. Sometimes two 
or three actors in the same line succeeded each 
other, and with the same unvarying repertoire of 
dramas ; and if an opera company appeared, we 
had little else than Norma, Sonnambula, and Lucia. 
The stock-company became gradually so depre- 
ciated, as to make the production of Shakspere's 
dramas in their hands a mere mockery; and in 
operas, a singing part was often despoiled of its 
fair proportion of songs and duetts, for want oi 
a sufficient supporter, and the choruses were 
lamentably deficient; and as to any attempt at 
grouping them, or the supernumeraries in other 
pieces, for effect — such a thing did not seem to 
have occurred to any one. In the Lucia, for 
instance, we have lately seen the ladies and gentle- 
men carefully ranged in order of battle, opposite 
to each other, in the betrothal scene, contrary to 
their usual custom in society, of mixing with each 
other in conversation. 

The vitality of the Dublin drama is much im- 
peded by the want of a healthy criticism in the 
journals. They are for the most part either full of 
unmeaning and unalloyed praise, or contain censure 
equally so. We seldom find an elaborate detail of 
the working out of the plot of a new drama, but 
the criticisms are for the most part confined to a 
notice of how one particular part was played. On 
the appearance of a new daily paper lately, promise 
was given, on reading the Prospectus, of a better 
order of things ; but a few days afterwards a new 
five-act drama (Armand, by Mrs. Mo watt) was 
produced, and we only had a few lines as to how 
Mrs. Mowatt and Mr. Brooke acted in a particular 
scene or two, but not one word of plot, getting up, 
or anything else was there, so as in any way to 



help the public to an appreciation of what was pro- 
j vided for them. 

j Having now censured, where in the impartial 
| exercise of our office we felt ourselves called on to 
| do, we must award the meed of praise where it is 
; unquestionably due. Praise and censure shall 
; always spring from our pen truly and fearlessly; 
; and we shall endeavour, through the free and 
: powerful voice of the press, to elevate and make 
useful the mission of the drama, as much as in us 
lies, always distinctly shewing forth, without fear 
or favour, wherever there are omissions or back- 
slidings, and as carefully directing the attention of 
the public to whatever may refine their taste, 
and so be worthy of their patronage and support. 
But to our task. During a period of the utmost 
depression in the drama here, Mr. Calcraft revived 
The Tempest with great care and attention to the 
splendid effects, for which it affords such wide scope, 
and the cast was very efficient. This was the first 
of a series of promised Shaksperian revivals, but we 
saw no more of them. All praise and honour is 
due to the same gentleman for the production (at 
a period when theatricals were at the same low 
ebb), of a translation by himself, of The Iphigenia 
in Aulis of Euripides, got up in a most elaborate 
manner. The cast included Brooke and Helen 
Paucit, and the chorus music, by Mr. R. M. Levey, 
is a fine and massive specimen of that style of 
composition. In a still worse year (the last that 
saw a good stock company within the walls of 
Hawkins-street), the. lessee also produced JT%£ Wife's 
Secret, in a style fully equal in every detail to that 
in which it had originally been produced in Lon* 
don. The Keans, of course sustained the principal 
characters, and it had a long and successful run. It 
will thus be seen that the prospects of the Irish 
drama have been of late anything but hopeful, but 
we do not believe that it is dead, though its vitality 
may for a while be suspended. 

Having given a slight sketch of the past state of 
the drama in Dublin, a statement of its gradual 
decline, and of its probable causes, we shall now 
inform our readers of what is doing in the thea- 
trical world there, at the period at which we write, 
about the middle of March. The Theatre Royal 
was closed during the greater part of the past year ; 
and, a stock company having been collected, it 
reopened at Christmas with a pantomime, the 
opening being written by one of the staff of the 
University Magazine, the comic business by Mr. 
Nelson Lee. The company are not certainly 
efficient enough for the proper delineation of all 
the parts in our great dramatic works, though 
there are some clever members of it. Among 
these we may mention Mr. Granby, late of the 
Lyceum ; Mr. J. P. Saville ; the lessee himself, a 
good melo-dramatic actor, and the original repre- 
sentative of Hob Roy, and Mr. H. J. Turner, a 
clever comedian. Mr. Brooke and Mrs. Mowatt 
have lately acted here, but during their engage- 
ment no improvement was visible in the production 
of the dramas they performed in. Indeed, if any- 
thing, the reverse, for in a scene in the Palace of 
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Versailles (in Mrs. Mowatt's Armand), a chamber 
was represented by the last scene of the opening of 
the pantomime, delineating the palace of an ancient 
Irish king. During their engagement Shakspere 
and Bulwer were relieved by the tight-rope evolu- 
tions of two young ladies ; and it is difficult to 
reconcile the giving such entertainments as these 
with a desire for the advancement of the drama. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves concluded an engage- 
ment on the 1st March, but the operas did not 
present much attraction, either in novelty, or in 
the manner of their production. In Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor, we had the Master of Ravenswood in the 
dress of a gentleman in Queen Anne's time, and 
Colonel Ashton in a full Highland dress. The 
choruses were not adequate to the due interpre- 
tation of the music of the operas. Mr. Grattan 
Dawson has since enacted Macbeth, and Miss 
Emma Stanley has been starring for a few nights. 
Madame "Wharton is giving her series of Poses 
Plastiques during Lent, which, though very beau- 
tiful in their delineations, are not suited to a 
theatre, for many reasons. 

During the decline of Hawkins-street, the 
Queen's Royal Theatre (for many years used for 
amateur performances,) was opened for a regular 
series of public entertainments. It is a small and 
neatly decorated theatre, but the stage is very con- 
fined, which often gives occasion for wonder at the 
effects which, are sometimes produced. About 
three years ago it was completely established in 
public favour, and from that time every exertion 
that expenditure of capital and attention to busi- 
ness could effect, has been made to render it an 
attractive resort for the performance of the minor 
drama. Mr. H. Bedford (now of the Haymarket 
Theatre) was lately a permanent member of this 
company, and few men ever attained such a degree 
of popularity with his audience, as the enthusiasm 
manifested on the occasion of his farewell benefit 
abundantly testified. The company now numbers 
amongst its members Mr. James Browne (who for 
many years has disappeared from the London 
stage, but is a deserving provincial favourite). 
His style is almost universal — sometimes affecting 
his audience to tears by his serious delineations of 
the domestic drama — then convulsing them with 
laughter by his true and intellectual comedy ; then 
we have Mr. E. Eobson, Mr. H. Nye, Mr. Rey- 
nolds, a clever light comedian and melo- dramatic 
actor of great promise (but who will sometimes 
wear a red frock-coat, or bright green morning- 
coat, with gilt buttons, as parts of a modern 
gentleman's costume) ; Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. 
Bromley. Among the ladies are Mrs. Harris, the 
wife of the respected lessee, Mr. John Harris, a 
clever actress in domestic drama ; Miss Charlotte 
Saunders, a young lady of really original talent. 
Her style is perfectly her own — her line of parts 
those of Mrs. Eitzwilliam and Mrs. Keeley; 
Miss Arden, late of the Lyceum, and Mademoiselle 
Ernestine St. Louin, who leads the choregraphic 
department. She is a pupil of Madame Louise, 
and exhibits much originality and beauty in her 



style of dancing. During the past year Miss Julia 
St. G-eorge and Miss Rebecca Isaacs have been 
engaged at different periods. The performances 
consist of domestic dramas, farces, and burlesques, 
which last are produced in a style little inferior to 
their original splendour at the London theatres. 
The Island of Jewels was a gorgeous instance of 
this. All the new dramas of the day are usually 
well brought out soon after their production in 
London. We have observed on several occasions 
the want of a lady to take the line of parts Mrs. 
Stirling usually supports in some dramas, and this 
requirement in the generally excellent company at 
the Queen's should be looked to. The "getting 
up," as we have said, is frequently to be praised at 
this theatre, but we have sometimes to remark 
some sad solecisms. In the drama of Charles the 
Twelfth our ideas of careful detail have received a 
shock by the soldiery wearing the white drill trow- 
sers of the present day (the other characters in the 
correct costume) ; and in the drama of Masaniellp, 
the same broadly apparent error was manifested. 
The same discrepancies in the costumes of modern 
farces exist here, that we have alluded to elsewhere. 
This theatre is closed until Easter, when, we sup- 
pose, the usual stores of fairy land will be opened 
to us, 

We hope these remarks will be read by those with 
whom they may take effect. They are well-meant, 
and these errors are more apparent from the gene- 
ral care bestowed on the production of the pieces. 
We cannot dismiss our notice of the Queen's with- 
out protesting in the strongest terms against the 
introduction lately of a company of trained dogs 
and monkeys in a place intended for the rational 
and intellectual amusement of the people. Such 
things are very well adapted to Donnybrook or 
Greenwich fairs, and would there receive their due 
meed of approbation ; but in a theatre there can be 
but one opinion, on fairly considering the subject, 
that they are out of place. Neither has the lessee 
of the Queen's the excuse of a want of sufficient 
attraction in the drama to plead as a reason for 
engaging these four-footed mountebanks ; for the 
house always was exceedingly well attended, show- 
ing a full appreciation on the part of the public for 
the fare provided for them. If attraction failed 
there are plenty of new dramas which could not 
fail of success here — and old ones too. We trust 
that we shall have no more caravan performances 
at the Queen's. It can do better things. There 
is another theatre in Dublin, in Eishamble-street, 
a small building, nearly a century old. It is at 
present closed. In the other towns throughout 
there are but few regularly maintained theatres, 
and save in Belfast, Cork, Limerick, and Water- 
ford, no permanent buildings for that purpose. 
We shall, from time to time, give notices of the 
Irish drama, not recording every trivial dramatic 
occurrence, but only noticing those productions 
which are of sufficient importance in the eleva- 
tion or depression of this portion of our social 
system. 

« ^ — - 
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THE SPIEIT OE THE DEAMA, PAST AND 

PEESENT. 

Imagination may be tlie same in power and vitality 
in the earliest stages of civilization as at present ; 
but the mode of its development and the quality of 
its greatness are modified by time and progress. 
There is no theory of imagination so admirable 
perhaps as that we find in The Midsummer Nightfs 
Dream, in these mighty lines : — 

" The poet's eye in a fine frenzy rolling 
Wanders from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven ; 
And as imaginatio?i bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name." 

But the creative faculty in man's mind, which 
grasps at once a vast unity, and from thence pro- 
jects many a glorious and beautiful form, must par- 
ticipate largely in the universal spirit which per- 
vades the world. Inferior minds, indeed, not only 
are mere glasses of outward semblance, but they 
are false very often in their reflection of the ex- 
ternal universe — mirrors which look well enough 
till closely examined, but then prove to be flawed, 
and frequently cracked and distorted. 

The man of genius, no matter what the amount 
of his moral and spiritual elevation, grows out of 
his time, even if beyond it. An archangel is not 
a god to create ; and every finite being must obey 
a law of development : since could any intelligence 
earthly or heavenly be a law to itself there would 
be in that power the essence, the life, and the 
divinity of things. 

It is no subtraction then from the genius of 
Homer, of iEschylus, of Dante, and of Shakspere, 
that they were not the mirrors of futurity; although 
we may find in their sublime imagery prophetic 
glimpses of ages yet unborn. They make us mourn- 
ful in the highest states of mind, because, healthy 
as genius of the highest order is, we feel that their 
sympathies are not ours, however large and human. 
The luminous insight into the mysteries of nature 
which Shakspere possessed, the grand and prodi- 
gious thoughts which he heaps on each other, till 
the huge accumulation forms a mountain lost at 
the summit in sublime distance, do not constitute 
him a man who shall be a teacher of the highest 
truths for ever. Wisdom he has, imagination 
almost without bounds, intellect wonderfully acute, 
subtle, and strong; but we begin to feel a want in 
Shakspere which in his age could not be expe- 
rienced. It is almost needless to point out that 
deficiency to this age. Were we asked, however, 
to define what we intend to convey, we should reply 
that Shakspere had a giant's hand, but he had not 
an angel's light. He had a colossal power to 
build up temples, noble in proportion, and magnifi- 
cent in design; but the spiritual harmony we 
desire is faintly heard, and at distant intervals 
through the vast pile. No man had ever so deep 



a power of analysis and concentration ; no man so 
condensed a style, and so pregnant a fancy; the 
sense of the sublime and the infinite was as titanic 
with him as with Michael Angelo ; but the spiritual 
and divine he rarely suggests. 

Be it clearly understood that in thus speaking of 
Shakspere we merely state what he is, and that 
we do not believe he could have been more than 
such as we find him in the era of Elizabeth. JSTot 
only are we prepared to admit that he is great 
among the greatest of poets, but we will concede 
to his idolaters that he is considerably above every 
other dramatist, poet, yea even philosopher, we 
know of. But the moral perceptions and the 
poetical sympathies of the nineteenth century are 
far loftier and finer than they were when the poet 
of nature touched the lyre, and made it resound 
with great passions and voices of the past. When 
we listen to the curse of Lear, but for the poetical 
depth of terror it contains, we should shrink from 
it with disgust and loathing; and the ghastly 
crimes which are treated with a power that almost 
dwarfs that of his contemporaries, cause us to 
shudder, and, in some cases, to sicken ; so that 
many of his plays are not represented now. Is it 
not possible that were an inspired dramatist to 
come with the same " magna ossa lacertosque" of 
intellect, and purer and finer perceptions, Othello, 
Macbeth, and Lear, would be little acted, if not 
banished to the closet ? When the world is ripe 
for such a man we doubt not he will be sent. 
Shakspere has been sufficient for two or three cen- 
turies. He has appealed to noble feelings as well 
as to low appetites ; he has suggested metaphysical 
problems, and if he has not given solutions to 
them, he has not left us in the dark, as he pre- 
dicted — 

" A special providence in the fall of a sparrow." 

We hope hereafter to resume this subject, in 
which we feel intensely interested, convinced that 
it teems with importance to all. H. B. 



SONNET. 

TO MISS GLYN. 

What gentle light, with magic smile, 

Shone at thy birth, and pow'r bestowed 
To chain the minds of others, and beguile 

The sorrowing heart of half its aching load ? 
Satire comes sweetly from thy tongue ; 

Hope such as woman only knows ; 
And grief's portrayal, are among 

Thy just conceptions. Joys and woes 
Through strange transition, have in thee 

Their true reality — thy " potent will" 
Can make the soul ecstatic, or can free 

Virtue's bright tears of sympathy, for ill. 
Pride of our scenic world, oh ! long may praise, 
And peace, and generous health, attend your days. 

Dyson Main. 
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BANQUET TO MR. MACEEADY, 



ON HIS RETIREMENT FROM THE STAGE. 



Notwithstanding that It encroaches considerably on space 
which would otherwise be devoted to original matter, and that 
we are consequently compelled to postpone the publication of 
some highly interesting articles, we have determined to insert 
a full account of the proceedings on this memorable occasion, 
and the speeches (at length) of the distinguished and gifted 
visitors who took part in this enthusiastic and honourable 
manifestation of feeling to our greatest tragic actor. In a 
few years — in a few months, we may almost say, from the date 
of publication, newspaper records have perished, so far as 
general readers are concerned: their accounts of events of 
great passing interest are then only accessible to the indus- 
trious and curious few, who will encounter the labour of 
examining the filed records of the past. But when we have 
the event recorded in a volume, we turn to our bookshelves, 
and discover, without labour or an expense of time, the 
account we seek for. Regarding this public meeting of " all 
the talents," and, indeed, nearly all the intellectual greatness 
of the age, as an event of no mean importance in our dramatic 
and literary history, we believe that our readers will expe- 
rience feelings, not of dissatisfaction, but of great gratification, 
on finding that we have devoted so large a space to an account 
of this festive meeting, where rank and genius — man's 
nobility and God's — had assembled to honour the illustrious 
interpreter of our national glory- — the divine Minstrel of 
Avon. 

The dinner took place on Saturday, March 1st, at the Hall 
of Commerce, Threadneedle Street. Upwards of six hundred 
tickets were issued ; and, by six o'clock, every seat in the hall 
was occupied. Soon afterwards, Mr. Macready, who was 
accompanied by the chairman, Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, and the 
members of the dinner committee, entered the hall, and was 
received with enthusiastic cheering. Among the noblemen 
and gentlemen present were his Excellency the Chevalier 
Bunsen (the Prussian Minister), M. Van de Weyer (the Bel- 
gian Minister), the Marquis of Clanricarde, Lord Ward, Lord 
Dufferin, Lord W. Graham, Lord Ernest Bruce, Sir C. L. 
Eastlake, P.R.A. ; Mr. C. Dickens, Sir E. Landseer, Captain 
Sir G. Back, Mr. C. Babbage, Mr. W. M. Thackeray, Sir R. 
Murchison, Mr. C. Kemble, Mr. J. Forster, Lieutenant- 
General Sir J. Wilson, Mr. C. Stanfield, R.A. ; Mr. W. J. 
Fox, M.P. ; Mr. R. M. Milnes, M.P. ; Mr. A. Fonblanque, 
Mr. Heywood, M.P. ; Mr. D. Maclise, R.A. ; Mr. A. Staf- 
ford, M.P. ; Mr. C. Barry, R.A. ; Mr. Procter, Mr. Kenyon, 
Sir A. Gordon, Mr. C. Leslie, R.A. ; Mr. P. H. Howard, 
M.P. ; Mr. S. Hart, R.A. ; Mr. Macaulay, Q.C. ; Mr. D. 
Roberts, R.A. ; Mr. E. Warburton, Mr. W. F. Pollock, Dr. 
CJuin, Hon. S. Lyttelton, Mr. Geo. Cattermole, Sir. E. Ryan, 
Mr. Serjeant Adams, Mr. R. S. Rintoul, Mr. D. W. Harvey, 
Doctor Southey, &c. 

After the removal of the cloth, grace was chanted ; and the 
healths of the Queen, Prince Albert, the Royal Family, were 
given and received with the usual demonstrations of loyalty, 
followed by the Army and Navy, 

The Chairman then rose, and said — Gentlemen, when I glance 
through this vast hall, and feel how weak and indistinct is my 
voice, I feel that I must frankly throw myself on your indul- 
gence, and intreat your most patient and courteous attention 
while I approach that subject which unites to-day an assembly 
so remarkable for the numbers and distinction of those who 
compose it. We are met to do honour to an eminent man, 
who retires into private life after those services to the public 
which are always most felt at the moment we are about to lose 
them. There are many among you far better qualified than I 
am to speak critically of the merits of Mr. Macready as an 
actor ; but placed as I am in this chair, I feel that I should 
justly disappoint you if I did not seek to give some utterance 



\ to those sentiments of admiration of which you have made me 
5 the representative. Gentlemen, this morning I read in one of „ 
\ the literary journals some qualifying remarks as to the degree 
I of Mr. Macready' s genius ; and now, as I recognise here many 
\ who are devoted to literature and art, I will ask them if I am 
\ not right in this doctrine— that the true measure of the genius 
\ of an artist is the degree of excellence to which he brings the 
\ art that he cultivates. Judge of Mr. Macready by this test, 
\ and how great is that genius that will delight us no more ; for 
I it is because it has so achieved what I will call the symmetry 
of art, that its height and its breadth have been often for- 
gotten. (Hear, hear.) We know that it is the uneven and 
5 irregular surface that strikes us as the largest, and the dimen- 
sions of a genius, like those of a building, are lost in the just- 
s ness of its proportions (applause) ; and therefore it is that in 
\ recalling the surpassing excellence of our guest as an artistical 
5 performer, one is really at a loss to say in what line of cha- 
racter he has excelled the most. The Titanic grandeur of 
Lear, the human debasement of Werner, the frank vivacity of 
Henry the Fifth, the gloomy and timorous guilt of King John, 
\ or that — his last — personation of Macbeth, in which it seemed 
to me that he conveyed a more exact notion of what Shaks- 
pere designed than I can recollect to have read in the most 
X profound of the German critics ; for I take it, what Shaks- 
> pere meant to represent in Macbeth was the kind of cha- 
\ racter which is most liable to be influenced by a belief in 
\ supernatural agencies — a man who is acutely sensitive to all 
I impressions, who has a restless imagination more powerful 
I than his will, who sees daggers in the air, and ghosts in the 
\ banquet hall — who has moral weakness and physical courage, 
I and who — as our guest represented him — alternates perpetually 
\ between terror and daring — a trembler when oppressed by his 
I conscience, and a warrior when defied by his foe. But in this, 
\ and in all that numberless crowd of characters which is too 
\ fresh in your memories for me to enumerate, we don't so much 
say, " How well this was spoken," or " How finely that was 
I acted," but we feel within ourselves how true was the persona- 
\ tion of the whole. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) Gentlemen, 
I there is a word that is often applied to artists and to authors, 
and I think we always apply it improperly when we speak of 
a superior intellect — I mean the word "versatile." Now, I 
\ think the proper word is " comprehensive." The man of 
\ genius does not vary and change, which is the meaning of the 
word versatile, but he has a mind sufficiently expanded to 
comprehend variety and change. If I can succeed in describ- 
ing the circle, I can draw as many lines as I please from the 
\ centre straight to the circumference, but it must be upon the 
I condition — for that is the mathematical law — that all these 
lines shall be equal one to the other, or it is not a circle that 
I I describe. Now, I do not say our guest is versatile ; I say 
that he is comprehensive, (Hear, hear, and cheers) ; and the 
proof that he has mastered the most perfect form of the com- 
prehensive faculty is this — that all the lines he has created 
within the range of his art are equal the one to the other. 
And this, gentlemen, explains to us that originality which 
\ even his detractors have conceded to him. Every great actor 
I has his manner, as every great writer has his style. But the 
I originality of our guest does not consist in his manner alone, 
I but in his singular depth of thought. (Cheers.) He has not 
; only accomplished the obvious and essential graces of the 
! actor — the look, the gesture, the intonation, the stage play — 
; but he has placed his study far deeper. He has sought to 
! penetrate into the subtlest intentions of the poet, and made 
; poetry itself the golden key to the secrets of the human heart. 
: He was original because he never sought to be original, but to 
be truthful ; because, in a word, .he was as conscientious in 
his art as he is in his actions. (Loud cheering.) Gentlemen, 
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there is one merit of our guest as an actor upon which, if I 
were silent, I should be indeed ungrateful. Many a great per- 
former may attain to a high reputation if he restrains his 
talents to acting Shakspere and the great writers of the past ; 
but it is perfectly clear that in so doing he does not advance 
one inch the literature of his time. It has been the merit of 
our guest to recognise the truth that the actor has it in his 
power to assist in creating the writer. (Hear, hear.) He has 
identified himself with the living drama of his period, and by 
so doing he has half created it. (Cheers.) Who does not re- 
collect the rough and manly vigour of Tell, the simple gran- 
deur of Virginius, or the exquisite sweetness, dignity, and 
pathos with which he invested the self-sacrifice of Ion ? (loud 
cheering) ; and who does not feel that but for him these great 
plays might never have obtained their hold upon the stage, or 
ranked among those masterpieces which this age will leave to 
posterity ? And what charm and what grace, not their own, 
he has given to the lesser works of an inferior writer, it is not 
for me to say. (Loud and continued cheering.) But, gentle- 
men, all this, in which he has sought to rally round him the 
dramatic writers of his time, brings me at once from the merits 
of the actor to those of the manager. I recal, gentlemen, 
that brief but glorious time when the drama of England ap- 
peared suddenly to revive, and to promise a future that should 
be worthy of its past, (hear, hear) ; when, by the union of all 
kindred arts, and the exercise of a taste that was at once 
gorgeous and severe, we saw the genius of Shakspere properly 
embodied upon our stage, though I maintain that the orna- 
ment was never superior to the work. Just remember the 
manner in which the supernatural agency of the weird sisters 
was made apparent to our eye, in which the magic isle of 
Prospero rose before us in its mysterious and haunted beauty, 
and in which the knightly character of the hero of Agincourt 
received its true interpretation from the pomp of the feudal age, 
and you will own you could not strip the scene of these effects 
without stripping Shakspere himself of half the richness and 
depth of his conceptions. (Loud cheers.) But that was the least 
merit of that glorious management. Mr. Macready not only 
enriched the scene, but he purified the audience, and for the first 
time since the reign of Charles II. a father might have taken 
his daughters to a public theatre with as much safety from all 
that could shock decorum as if he had taken them to the 
house of a friend. And for this reason the late lamented 
Bishop of Norwich made it a point to form the personal ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Macready, that he might thank him, as a 
prelate of the Church, for the good he had done to society. 
(Hear, hear.) Gentlemen, I cannot recal that period without 
a sharp pang of indignant regret, for if that management had 
lasted some ten or twelve years I know that we should have 
established a permanent school for actors, a fresh and enduring 
field for dramatic poetry and wit, while we should have educated 
an audience up to feel that dramatic performances in their 
highest point of excellence had become an intellectual want, 
that could no more be dispensed with than the newspaper or 
the review. (Loud cheers.) And all this to be checked and 
put back for an age to come I Why ? Because the public did 
not appreciate the experiment ? Mr. Macready has told us 
that the public supported him nobly, and that his houses over- 
flowed. Why then ? Because of the enormous rent and ex- 
actions for a theatre which, even in the most prosperous sea- 
sons, made the exact difference between profit and loss. Gen- 
tlemen, it is now the occasion to speak of remedies for that 
state of things. Remedies there are, but they are for legisla- 
tion to effect. They involve considerations with regard to 
those patents which are secured to certain houses for the pur- 
pose of maintaining in this metropolis the legitimate drama, 
and which I fear have proved the main obstacle to its success. 
But these recollections belong to the past. The actor — the 
manager — are no more. Whom have we with us to-day ? 
Something grander than actor — or manager ; to-day we have 
with us the man. (A loud and prolonged burst of cheer- 
ing.) Gentlemen, to speak of those virtues which adorn a 
home and are only known in secret, has always appeared to me 
to be out of place upon public occasions ; but there are some 
virtues which cannot be called private, which accompany a 
man everywhere, which are the essential part of his public 
character, and of these it becomes us to speak, for it is to these 
that we are met to do homage. I mean integrity, devotion to 
pure ends, and a high ambition, manly independence, and 



\ honour that never knew a stain. (Loud and general cheers.) 
> Why should we disguise from ourselves that there are great 
s prejudices to the. profession of an actor ? Who does not know 
] that our noble guest has lived down every one such prejudice, 
\ not falling into the" old weakness of the actor, and for which 
Garrick could not escape the sarcasm of Johnson, of hankering 
after the society and patronage of the great ? The great may 
have sought in him the accomplished gentleman, but he has 
never stooped his bold front as an Englishman to court any 
patronage meaner than the public, or to sue for the smiles with 
which fashion humiliates the genius it condescends to flatter. 
(Great cheering.) And therefore it is that he has so lifted up 
that profession to which he belongs into its proper rank and 
the liberal arts ; and therefore it is that in glancing over the 
list of our stewards we find every element of that aristocracy 
upon which he has never fawned unites to render him its tri- 
bute of respect. (Loud cheers.) The ministers of foreign 
nations — men among the noblest of the peers of England — 
veterans of those professions of which honour is the lifespring — 
the chiefs of literature and science and art — ministers of the 
Church, sensible of the benefits he has bestowed upon society 
in banishing from the stage what had drawn upon it the censure 
of the pulpit — all are here, and all unite to enforce the truth, 
the great truth, which he leaves to those who come after him — 
that let a man but honour his calling, and the calling will soon 
be the honour of the man. (Loud and prolonged cheering.) 
Gentlemen, I cannot better sum up all I would say than by 
the words which the Roman orator applied to the actor of his 
day ; and I ask you if I may not say of our guest as Cicero 
said of Roscius : ' ' He is a man who unites yet more of virtues 
than of talents, yet more of truth than of art, and who, having 
dignified the scene by the various portraitures of human life, 
dignifies yet more this assembly by the example of his own." 
(Great applause.) Gentlemen, the toast I am about to pro- 
pose to you is connected with many sad associations, but not 
to-day. Later and long will be cherished whatever may be 
sad of those mingled feelings that accompany this farewell — 
later, when night after night we shall miss from the play -bill 
the old familiar name, and feel that one source of elevated 
delight is lost to us for ever. (Hear, hear.) To-day let us 
only rejoice that he whom we so prize and admire is no worn- 
out veteran retiring to a rest he can no longer enjoy, (cheers) 
— that he leaves us in the prime of his powers, with many 
years to come, in the course of nature, of that dignified leisure 
for which every public man must have sighed in the midst of 
his triumphs ; and though we cannot say of him that hia 

" way of life 
Is fall'n into the sere, the yellow leaf," 

yet we can say that he has prematurely obtained 

" that which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends •/* 

(cheers) ; and postponing for this night all selfish regrets, not 
thinking of the darkness that is to follow, but of the bright- 
ness of the sun that is to set, I call upon you to drink with 
full glasses and full hearts, " Health, happiness, and long life 
to William Macready." . . 

The toast was followed by rapturous cheers, which were re- 
newed and continued for some time. 

Mr. Macready, on rising, was received with a fresh out- 
burst of cheering. He said — I rise to thank you, I should 
say to attempt to thank you, for I feel the task is far beyond 
my power. What can I say in reply to all that the kindly 
feeling of my friend has dictated ? I have not the skill to 
arrange and dress in attractive language the thoughts that 
press upon me, and my incompetency may perhaps appear 
like a want of sensibility to your kindness, for we are taught 
to believe that out of the heart's fullness the mouth speaks. 
But my difficulty, let me assure you, is a contradiction to this 
moral. (Cheers.) I have to thank my friend, your distin- 
guished chairman, for proposing my health to you, and for the 
eloquence — may I not add the brilliant fancy ? — with which he 
has enriched and graced his subject. But that we may readily 
expect from him who in the wide and discursive range of his 
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genius touches nothing that he does not adorn. (Hear, and 
cheers.) I have to thank you for the cordiality and — if I may 
without presumption say so — the enthusiasm with which the 
compliment proposed has heen received, and for the honour — 
never to be forgotten — that you have conferred on me by 
making me your guest to-day. Never before have I been so 
oppressed with a sense of my deficiency as at this moment, 
looking on this assemblage of sympathising friends, crowded 
here to offer me the spontaneous testimony of their regard. I 
observe among you many who for years have been the encou- 
raging companions of my course ; and there are present, too, 
those who have cheered even my earliest efforts. To all 
who have united in this crowning tribute, so far beyond my 
dues or expectations — to my old friends, the friends of many 
years, who welcomed me with hopeful greeting in the morning 
of my professional life, and to the younger ones who now 
gather round to shed more brightness on my setting, I should 
wish to pour forth the abundant expression of my gratitude. 
(Loud cheering.) You are not, I think, aware of the full 
extent of my obligations to you. Independent of the sub- 
stantial benefits due to a liberal appreciation of my exertions, 
my very position in society is determined by the stamp which 
your approbation has set upon my humble efforts (cheers) j 
and let me unhesitatingly affirm that, without undervaluing 
the accident of birth or titular distinction, I would not ex- 
change the grateful pride of your good opinion, which you 
have given me the right to cherish, for any favour or advance- 
ment that the more privileged in station could receive. (Great 
cheering.) I really am too much oppressed, too much over- 
come, to attempt to detain you long ; but with the reflection^ 
and under the conviction that our drama, the noblest in the 
world, can never lose its place from our stage while the English 
language lasts, I will venture to express one parting hope that 
the rising actors may keep the loftiest look, may hold the 
most elevated views of the duties of their calling. (Hear, 
hear, and cheers.) I would hope that they will strive to 
elevate their art, and also to raise themselves above the level of 
the player's easy life to public regard and distinction by a 
faithful ministry to the genius of our incomparable Shakspere. 
(Cheers.) To effect this creditable purpose they must bring 
resolute energy and unfaltering labour to their work; they 
must be content " to spurn delights and live laborious days 
they must remember that whate'er is excellent in art must 
spring from labour and endurance. 

" Deep the oak 
Must sink in stubborn earth its roots obscure 
That hopes to lift its branches to the sky," 

(Loud applause.) This, gentlemen, I can assure you, was the 
doctrine of our own Siddons and of the great Talma (hear), 
and this is the faith I have ever held as one of the humblest 
of their disciples. Of my direction of the two patent theatres, 
on which my friend has so kindly dilated, I wish to say but 
little. The preamble of their patents recites, as a condition 
of their grant, that the theatres shall be instituted for the 
promotion of virtue, and to be instructive to the human race. 
I think these are the words. I can only say that it was my 
ambition, to the best of my ability, to obey that injunction 
(hear, hear, and cheers) j and believing in the principle that 
property has its duties as well as its rights, I conceived that 
the proprietors should have co-operated with me. (Loud and 
general cries of "hear.") They thought otherwise, and I 
was reluctantly compelled to relinquish, on disadvantageous 



terms, my half-achieved enterprise. Others will take up this 
uncompleted work, and if inquiry were set on foot for one 
best qualified to undertake the task, I should seek him in the 
theatre which, by eight years' labour, he has, from the most 
degraded condition, raised high in public estimation, not only 
as regards the intelligence and respectability of his audiences, 
but by the learned and tasteful spirit of his productions. 
(Cheers.) Gentlemen, I shall not detain you longer. All 
that I could desire, and far more than I ever could expect, you 
have conferred upon me in the honour you have done me 
to-day. It will be a memory that must remain as an actual 
possession to me and mine which nothing in life can take from 
us. The repetition of thanks adds little to their force ; and 
therefore, deeply as I am already obliged to you, I must draw 
still further on your indulgence. You have had faith in my 
zeal for your service ; you will, I am sure, continue that faith 
in my gratitude for the value you have set upon it. With a 
heart more full than the glass I hold, I return you my most 
grateful thanks, and have the honour of drinking all your 
healths. 

[Mr. Macready, who displayed considerable emotion during 
some portions of his address, then resumed his seat amid most 
enthusiastic cheering.] 

Mr. C. Dickens, in proposing the next toast, said, it 
appeared to him that there were three great requisites essential 
to the realization of a scene so unusual and so splendid as that 
which they then witnessed. The first, and he must say the 
very difficult, requisite, was a man possessing that strong hold 
on the general remembrance, that indisputable claim on the 
general regard and esteem, which was possessed by his dear 
and much-valued friend, their guest. (Cheers.) The second 
requisite was the presence of a body of entertainers — a great 
multitude of hosts — as cheerful and good-humoured, under 
some personal inconveniences (cries of No, no,) as warm- 
hearted and as nobly in earnest, as those whom he had the 
privilege then to address. The third, and certainly not the 
least of those requisites, was a president who, less by his 
social position — which might come by inheritance, or by his 
fortune — which might be adventitiously won, or accidentally 
lost (a laugh) — than by his comprehensive genius, might fitly 
represent at once the best part of that to which honour was 
done, and the best part of those who united in the doing of it. 
Such a president he thought they had found in their chairman 
of to-night (loud cheers), and it was their chairman's health 
that he had to propose. (Renewed cheers.) Many of those 
who heard him were no doubt present at the memorable scene 
on Wednesday night, when that great vision which had been a 
delight and a lesson — very often, he dared say, a support and 
a comfort — to them, which had for many years improved and 
charmed them, and to which they had looked for an elevated 
relief from the labours of their lives, faded from their sight for 
ever. (Cheers.) He would not stop to inquire whether their 
guest might or might not have looked forward, through rather 
too long a period for them, to some remote and distant time 
when he might possibly bear some far-off likeness to a certain 
Spanish Archbishop whom Gil Bias once served. (Laughter.) 
Nor would he stop to inquire whether it was a reasonable dis- 
position in the audience of Wednesday to seize upon the 
words — 

" And I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people ; 
Which would be worn now in their newest gloss, 
Not cast aside so soon" — 

but he would venture to intimate to those whom he addressed 
how in his own mind he mainly connected that occasion with 
the present. When he looked round on the vast assemblage 
of Wednesday, and observed the huge pit hushed into stillness 
on the rising of the curtain, and when he saw the misty 
surging gallery, where men in their shirt-sleeves were at first 
striking out their arms like strong swimmers (laughter), become 
still water in a moment, and remain so through the play, it 
suggested to him something besides the trustworthiness of an 
English crowd, and the delusion under which those persons 
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laboured who disparaged and maligned such an assembly. It 
suggested to him that in meeting here to-night they undertook 
to represent something of the all-pervading feeling of that 
crowd through all its intermediate degrees, from the full- 
dressed lady with sparkling diamonds in the proscenium box to 
the half-undressed gentleman (great laughter) who was biding 
his time for taking some refreshment in the back row of the 
gallery. He considered that no one whom they could possibly 
place in the chair could so well head that comprehensive 
representation, and could so well give a crowning grace to 
their festivities, and one whose comprehensive genius had in 
his various works embraced them all (hear, hear), and who had 
in his dramatic genius enchanted and enthralled them all at 
once. (Cheers.) It was not for him to recall on that occasion 
what he had seen and known in the bygone times of Mr. 
Macready's management, of the steady friendship of Sir Bulwer 
Lytton for their guest, of the associations of his pen with the 
earliest successes of those days, or of his zealous and untiring 
services ; but he might be permitted to say that in the path 
they both trod he had uniformly found him from the first the 
most generous of men (cheers), quick to encourage, slow to 
disparage (hear, hear), ever anxious to assert the order of which 
he was so bright an ornament, and never condescending to 
shuffle it off and leave it outside State rooms, as a Mussulman 
might leave his slippers outside a mosque. (Laughter.) There 
was a popular prejudice, a kind of superstition, to the effect 
that authors were not a particularly united body, and were not 
devotedly and inseparably attached to one another. (Laughter.) 
He (Mr. Dickens) was afraid he must concede just half.a grain 
or so of truth to that superstition ; but this he knew — that 
there hardly could be, or could have been, among the followers 
of literature, a man higher above those little grudges and 
jealousies which sometimes disfigured its brightness for a 
moment than Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. (Hear.) He had 
the very strongest reason at this time to bear his testimony to 
Sir Bulwer Lytton's great consideration for evils which were 
sometimes attendant upon literature, though not upon him ; 
for, in conjunction with some others who were present, he 
(Mr. Dickens) had just embarked with their chairman in a 
design for smoothing the rugged way of young labourers both 
in literature and the fine arts, and for cheering, but by no 
eleemosynary means, the declining years of meritorious age. 
(Cheers.) If that project prospered, as he believed it would, 
and as he knew it ought to do, it would be an honour to Eng- 
land, where there was now a reproach upon her, and it would 
have originated in the sympathy and consideration of their 
chairman, having been first brought into practical operation by 
the unstinted gift of his intellect and labour, and endowed from 
its very cradle by his munificent generosity. (Cheers.) There 
were many among them who would no doubt have each his own 
favourite reason for drinking their chairman's health with ac- 
clamation, resting his claim probably upon some one of his 
diversified successes. According to the nature of their reading, 
some of them might the more naturally connect him with 
prose— others with poetry ; one might associate him with 
comedy — another with the romantic passions of the stage, and 
his assertion of worthy ambition and earnest struggles against 
" those twin gaolers of the daring heart — low birth andiron 
^fortune." The taste of one might lead him to contemplate 
itienzi and the streets of Rome ; another's, the rebuilt and re- 
'peopled ruins of Pompeii; another's, the touching history of 
that fireside where the Caxton family — so far a picture to them 
all— learnt how to discipline their natures and to tame their 
wild hopes down. (Loud cheers.) But however various their 
feelings and reasons might be, sure he was that with one .accord 
all would swell the greeting with which they would receive * ' the 
.health of Sir E. Bulwer Lytton." 

The toast was drunk with loud cheering, and was briefly 
and gracefully acknowledged by the Chairman. 

M. Van De Weyer, in proposing " the Artists, and Sir 
Charles Eastlake," said he was grateful to the chairman for 
having entrusted this duty to him, because he considered that 
a compliment was thus paid to the country he represented — a 
country upon which the cultivation of art had thrown an im- 
mortal lustre, and which, since the . restoration of its inde- 
pendence, Jiad witnessed with just national pride the glorious 
revival of its ancient school. (Cheers.) He might observe 
that the genius of that great dramatic artist to which they had 
assembled to pay their tribute -of admiration had recently re- 
2 A'" 



) ceived a just homage from the greatest living French prose 

> writer, George Sand, who had placed — to use her own expres- 
\ sion — under the protection of his great name and of his friend - 

> ship, her own views upon dramatic art. It must be to them, 

< as it was to him, a source of extreme gratification to see in 

> that assembly the most eminent representatives of art in all its 
\ various branches. They knew how all the arts were linked 
I together, and when dramatic poetry was united with painting, 
s sculpture, architecture, and music, it offered to man the most 
? ennobling pleasure his mind could enjoy. (Hear, hear.) No 
\ foreigner could visit the English theatres without being struck 
\ with the extraordinary talent, the real genius, the richness of 
I imagination, the picturesqueness of the colouring, and the 
\ beauty of the architecture displayed by the artists in the scenic 
| decorations ; the last of which qualities he must say he had 

> often wished to see transferred from the stage to the streets of 
^ that metropolis (laughter and cheers), where there were cer- 
i tainly some architectural enormities, which weighed as heavily 
s upon the soil as no doubt they did upon the consciences of the 
\ mistaken artists who had perpetrated them. (Great laughter.) 
s He had heard many lamentations on the decay of British 
\ art, but he was not one of those who shared in that feel- 
S ing. Was there, he asked, any school of painting which, 
\ in less than a century of existence, had produced so many 
s eminent artists as the English ? Among the dead they had 
\ Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Wilkie, and many others. 
5 Among the living they had Eastlake, with his brilliant colour - 
\ ing and exquisite taste ; Landseer, whose pictures were poems 
I (cheers) ; Maclise, whose translations from Shakspere were in 
I the memory of all ; Stanfield, whose pictures were full of life 
I and freshness ; Leslie, the worthy interpreter of Cervantes, of 

< Sterne, and of Goldsmith ; and Turner, whose genius had in- 
\ spired the pages of the most eloquent moral and religious book 

1 ever published in this or any other age. (Cheers.) He thought, 

> then, it would be seen that there was talent and genius in the 

< English school equal to the greatest requirements of art. 

> Sir C. Eastlake, in acknowledging the toast, expressed 
\ his concurrence in the recommendation of his Excellency, that 

2 the architectural scenery sometimes exhibited on the stage 
I should be imitated in the streets of the metropolis. (Cheers 
I and laughter.) He bore his testimony to the admiration he 
\ had uniformly heard expressed by the artists of this country 
\ of the judicious representations which Mr. Macready had pro- 
s moted. \ 

\ Mr. John Forster proposed the next toast. He had 

I been so far anticipated by the chairman's address in proposing 

\ the health of their distinguished guest, that he had little to 

I add in asking that they should now do honour to " Dramatic 

I Literature" by drinking the health of its representatives pre- 

s sent. For it was peculiarly the glory of Mr, Macready's 

I career to have allied himself to present as well as past dramatic 

s genius, and- .to have left his name associated with a long line of 

\ original poetic creations, which first derived " form and pres- 

s sure" from the inspiration of his art. He had given Lord 

\ Byron the place on the stage which that great writer passion- 

5 ately coveted, but unhappily did not live to see achieved ; and 

\ had connected his (Mr. Macready's) name enduringly with 

5 those master-pieces of comedy and tragedy of which, though 

< it did not perhaps become the chairman to speak, it well 
I became them to remember. (Hear, hear.) Nor did he see 

< any reason, because the hon. baronet was sitting in the chair, 

> that he (Mr. Forster) should scruple to assert what was known 

< to every one present who had witnessed the noble series of 

> farewell performances so lately brought to a close, that a great 
\ character of the chairman's own creation stood out promi- 

> nently among them, and never failed to fill the theatre to' 
excess when it appeared in the bills. That celebrated play of 

I RicJielieu had become a permanent possession of the British 

X stage, and it would be the pride of future generations of actors 

> .to have, kept traditions of the way in which the great Mac- 

< ready played it, how he had done equal justice to its humour 

> aiM its poetry, and with what a perfect execution of an original 
I conception he had preserved the dignity of the powerful states- 
l man, unimpaired by the humorous gaiety and national tricks 
\ of the scheming old Frenchman. (Loud cheers.) Another 
\ play with which those great performances were associated, as 
I unfailingly attractive to the last, and equally certain to take 
\ rank as an inseparable adjunct to the English stage — was the 
5 true and beautiful Virginws, in which, with dramatic instincts 
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as unerring as had guided the greatest masters of dramatic pas- 
sion, Mr. Knowles put beneath the stately armour of old 
Rome a heart throbbing with those simple, strong, and pure 
affections which live at the domestic hearth in every age and 
country, A wide range of other dramatic achievements not 
less delightful crowded on his mind as he thought of the author 
of Virginius; but with this inadequate expression of an admi- 
ration which he saw they all felt as strongly, he must leave an 
author who would have as good a right to live in future times 
as the Beaumonts and Massingers in our own. (Loud cheers.) 
He had still to mention several names of dramatic writers 
whose masterpieces were associated with Mr. Macready's per- 
formances, and prominent amongst them that of a distinguished 
man now high in his country's service, who was only prevented 
by official duties from being present that day — Mr. Justice 
Talfourd, the author of Ion — that beautiful play, whose tri- 
umphant success over-rode professional prejudices, and enabled 
poetry to look even law in the face without a blush. (Loud 
laughter.) Mr. Forster then adverted to the agitating and 
laborious scenes of a successful lawyer's life in their contrasts 
with those of the less real stage, and dwelt upon the lesson of 
duty and sacrifice of self which in Ion had been built up out 
of such experiences. Present also, among others eminent in 
dramatic literature, he saw another successful lawyer and 
public man — Mr. Procter, better and more dearly known to 
them as Barry Cornwall, whose dramatic scenes declared him 
early an inheritor of the genius of the age of Elizabeth, and 
whose Mirandola was one of the earliest of Mr. Macready's 
triumphs. He saw also the representative of another grave 
and learned profession, the Rev. Mr. White, who had contri- 
buted, by his delightful play of the King of the Commons, to 
the successes of one who made his theatre a place of perfect 
decorum, and pure and refined enjoyment. (Hear, hear.) He 
felt he had trespassed too long, or he might mention the names 
— all associated with Mr. Macready — of Richard Sheil, and 
his celebrated countrymen, Jianim and the author of the Col- 
legians; of Miss Mitford ; of the author of the charming play 
of Nina Sforza, Mr. Troughton, also present ; of Mr. Serle ; 
of the author of the beautiful Patrician's Daughter, Mr. 
Marston ; of Mr, Robert Browning, that true and great poet ; 
and of the writer of Philip Van Artevelde, whose solid, vari- 
ous, and majestic verse had been lately spoken by Mr. Mac- 
ready with such sensitive appreciation of its beauty and wisdom. 
(Cheers.) He had been entrusted with a few lines .of poetry 
by his friend, the poet -laureate, Alfred Tennyson, addressed to 
their distinguished guest, and it was left to his discretion 
whether he would read them in public to-night or not. (Cries 
of Read, read.) He thought he ought, and was sure he 
should have their permission to do so. The poet-laureate 
expressed to their friend, Mr. Macready, the feeling towards 
him of all other poets besides dramatic ones, and the 'benefits 
reflected by such a career on all. The lines were these : — 

Farewell, Macready, since to-night we part. 
Full-handed thunders often have confest 
Thy power, well-used to move the public breast. 

We thank thee with one voice, and from the heart. 

Farewell, Macready ; since this night we part. 

Go, take thine honours home : rank with the best, 
Garrick, and statelier K enable, and tho rest 

Who made a nation purer thro'* their art. 

Thine is it, that our Drama did not die, 
Nor nicker down to brainless Pantomime, 
And those gilt gauds men-children swarm to see. 

Farewell, Macready ; moral, grave, sublime. 

Our Shakspere's bland and universal eye 
Dwells pleased, thro' twice a hundred years, on thee. 

(Loud cheers.) He gave them " Dramatic Literature," and 
he would couple with it the names of Mr. Procter and the 
Rev, Mr. White. 

The Chairman — We are graced this evening with the 
presence of the representative of a country to which we are in- 
debted for the profoundest analytical oriticism of Shakspere — 
a gentleman who is well known for his accomplishments : he 
meant the Prussian Minister, Chevalier Bunsen. J beg to pro- 
pose " The German exponents of Shakspere," in connection 
with this distinguished gentleman. 

The toast having been warmly responded to, 

Chevalier Bunsen, who was received with loud cheering, 
responded to the toast in the following words : — Much as I 
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must wish that there was present on this occasion one of the 
surviving heroes of our literature, to whom Germany owes the 
distinguished honour which has been done to her dramatic 
writers and critics, I confess that I am proud that it has fallen 
to my lot to be on such an occurrence the feeble but sincere in- 
terpreter of our national feelings. Sir, that honour is great 
and precious, coming as it does from such a man, addressing 
such an assembly, on such an occasion. Gentlemen, the 
modern literature of Germany was nurtured by the English 
muse, and the genius of William Shakspere watched over her 
cradle. He is not a true German who does not gratefully 
acknowledge that fact. (Cheers.) When after one century of 
bloody internal wars, and another of benumbment, about 
eighty years ago, the national spirit of Germany had gathered 
strength to look around, he found himself in the fetters of the 
most conventional poetry and taste, which ever has weighed 
upon poor humanity since the days of China and Byzance ; 
oratorial prose in rhyme, rhetoric reserved up to poetry, civi- 
lized galvanism mistaken for the rhythm of organic life. It was 
under such circumstances that the first of our intellectual 
giants, Lessing, arose, and in pure classical German proved 
that our models must be looked for somewhere else, and par- 
ticularly in the dramatic art. Lessing pointed to two great 
constellations — the Athenian theatre, and William Shakspere. 
He did more : he united with a great and genial actor, Schro- 
der, at Hamburg, to give Germany a national theatre fashioned 
after those models. When one decade later the immortal 
author of our greatest national drama, of Faust, when the 
'bright star of Goethe rose on the horizon, his dramatic creed 
was the same : iEschylus and Sophocles, and William Shakspere 
for ever ! (Cheers.) Again, when a few decades later, to- 
wards the beginning of this century, that noble pair of brothers 
— Frederick and William Schlegel — began to apply the united 
force of genius, philosophy, and poetry to the creation of a 
comprehensive system of poetical and artistic criticism, con- 
sidering all real and lasting productions of art, not as an acci- 
dentalkaleidoscopic variety of forms, but as a link in the chain 
of the development of the mind ; and when their common 
friend, Ludwig Tiek, opened his delightful, "both creative and 
critical vein for the same o'bject, who was the hero, in whose 
name and to whose honour they broke down the idols of 
conventional poetry, and condemned to eternal oblivion all 
sham and unreality ? Who was the hero who inspired both 
Goethe and Schiller, and the followers of the romantic school, 
but William Shakspere and his theatre ? This name of Shaks- 
pere, then, was not the fashion of an age, it was not the hue 
and cry of a school of metaphysic philosophers, or the whim 
of critical poets. No, sir, it was no more or less than the 
adequate expression of the deepest national feeling ; it was the 
organ and echo of the universal voice of love and admiration, 
with which the Anglo- Saxon mind^in its native abode, reverently 
hailed the great-minded genius of England as the poetical hero 
of the Germanic race. (Loud cheers.) It is above all this in- 
stinctive love and admiration which has made Shakspere the 
most popular name, and "his dramas the most universally read 
poetical works among forty millions of Germans, The dis- 
tinguished editor of Shakspere, who in our age has given 
to England and to the world the genuine text of that 
author, and carried out the right principles of its inter- 
pretation, says somewhere most truly, "the foundation 
of a right understanding of Shakspere is love" — reverent 
love, of course, as every true love is. Well, I think we 
'Germans do love Shakspere, and we lave him reyerently. 
We do not love him for this or for that, but we love him 
best for being what he is. We do not admire him for 
a happy simile here, or a striking observation there, none of 
which, beautiful as they may be as part of a whole, could make 
him, as we think, a poet, much less the king of all dramatic 
writers of the world. We love above all his grand poetical 
conceptions, and the truthful manner in which he does justice 
to them. We see in every piece of his an artistic reproduction 
of those eternal laws which, in spite of many apparent contra- 
dictions, and through all antagonistic forces, regulate always 
in the end the national, and very often the individual, destinies 
of mankind. To represent them in action is the divine privi- 
lege of the dramatic genius. This being our conception of 
Shakespere, and this the relation his immortal works bear to 
our present national literature, you will think me sincere in 
saying—what you praise us for, is nothing but the deep ac- 
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knowledgment of our eternal obligations to you and the > 

world's greatest dramatist, the voice of our grateful and re- < 

verent love to our saving and inspiring hero. The great actor > 

is infinitely more necessary to reproduce the author's idea of a < 

play, than a good musical director is required for the under- > 

standing of a great musical composition. You can set tunes < 

and harmonies to notes, but not words and sentences to decla- > 

mation. And what can you prescribe for action ? The great s 

actor is the real hypophetes of the prophet, the best interpreter I 

of his meaning, and nothing less than his whole person — his s 

body, mind, and soul are required for performing that great I 

task. In the age in which we live it is not the question s 

whether we are to have a national theatre or not. The ques- i 

tion only is whether the theatre is to be conducted by libretto- 5 

makers and mechanical or mercantile managers, or whether it i 

is to be regulated by first-rate men, both of intellect and of > 

moral courage. The question is whether we shall allow it to $ 

be disgraced into a slave of fashion and low amusement, or > 

whether it is to be upheld as a high intellectual and moral I 

school, nourished by the best feelings of the nation, and j 

worthy of the support of an enlightened national government. I 

Gentlemen, I think we all agree about this alternative. It is > 

our cordial agreement on this question which has collected us \ 

also to-day around our justly honoured guest. The German I 

literature and nation have long decided that question in the < 

same way. I have already mentioned that Lessing allied him- > 

self with Schroder, the celebrated German actor of his time. < 

In the same manner Goethe dedicated a great part of his long, > 

laborious, and self-devoted life to creating and maintaining a < 

national theatre, and so did Ludwig Tiek for many years at \ 

Dresden and Berlin. I think that precious as their time was, \ 

it was well bestowed upon this great object. And I cannot \ 

allow this occasion to pass without mentioning a fact directly I 

bearing upon this occasion, that when Ludwig Tiek was, in \ 

1817, in London, he was struck by a young actor> then only s 

beginning to appear before the public. He did not see him in i 

a Shaksperian play, the particular object of his devoted atten- s 

tion, but in a now forgotten drama of the day, in a character \ 

neither attractive nor deeply poetical. But, nevertheless, he s 

was struck by that young actor, in the midst of the splendid i 

constellations which then shone on the English stage. "If s 

this young man (Tiek says in his Dramatic Letters of 1817) < 

goes on as he has begun, he will become one of the most 5 

eminent actors of the age." — The young man's name was I 

William Macready. (Loud cheers.) Gentlemen, there re- > 

mains nothing more for me than to pay personally the tribute I 

of sincere admiration and gratitude to him by whose side I 5 

have to-day the distinguished honour to sit. Having watched < 

him attentively during the ten years I have had the happiness 5 

to spend in this country, I do not know whether I admire him \ 

more as the man who has made me understand Macbeth and > 

Hamlet, and, above all, Lear, better than I ever understood < 

them before, or as the high-minded manager, and as the man > 

of character, who has often staked his very existence on his \ 

great and noble object, which was to raise the standard of his \ 

art, to elevate the English actor, and to purify and ennoble the \ 

national stage* And I finally wish- you joy, gentlemen, that \ 

you have celebrated the retirement of this man from the stage I 

in a manner which honours both him and yourselves, and ? 

which is full of European and universal interest ; and I con- s 

elude by expressing to you my deepfelt gratitude for having. ? 

associated me with your feelings. (Cheers.) I 

Mr. W. J. Fox said— Shakspere has told us, through the \ 

lips of a melancholy moralist, that " All the world 's a stage ;" s 

probably many of those who repeated such words felt that the \ 

converse of the proposition was true also — namely, that the 5 

stage was all the world. Many of them "native and to the \ 

manner born," familiar with it from their earliest years — its s 

revenues their subsistence — its applause the object of their \ 

ambition — have felt their connexion with it grow with their s 

growth as they advanced and expanded from, we'll say, Prince I 

Arthur to King John. To them,.mdeed> the stage was all the | 

world, as to us the world is all. a stage ; and as it is the aspira- J 

tion of the philanthropist that he may leave the world better I 

than he found it, so it is the actual achievement of our I 

honoured guest that he leaves the stage better than he found 5 

it. (Cheers.) He leaves it better, for he has enabled us to I 

hear again the real voice of inspiration, the genuine oracles of > 

immortal poetry, and not the poor, imperfect, and sham voice \ 



of pretended inspiration, which has so often been substituted 
for that of Shakspere. He leaves the stage better than he 
found it, for he has made the stage a worthier representation 
than ever it was before of the grand conceptions of the grandest 
of poets. The motives of illustration always keep in view the 
practical idea of the drama, and never permit it to be decked 
with tinsel, or to lack power by the want of proper adornment. 
Shakspere, with those means and appliances with which he 
was so peculiarly gifted, possessed within himself the grand 
combination of all those powers. And even he might have 
entrusted, without the slightest alarm, the representation of 
his heroes to the genius of a Macready. He leaves the stage 
better than he found it, for he has raised its character to a 
higher standard than before. He has shown the falsehood of 
the bigot's painting of the drama, and the folly of the weak 
and sordid speculator upon scenic effects. These were acci- 
dental and not essential to the drama, which could throw them 
off and raise to genuine purity that school of morals which in 
ancient Greece was the worship of the gods. He leaves the 
stage better than he found it, for he made theatrical and dra- 
matic criticisms his own act — so well did he embody with his 
representations the profoundest knowledge of character, and 
that accurate discernment of distinctions, that his actions 
created critics in himself. He taught the literary men here 
and in America to understand and appreciate Shakspere more 
than they had done before, and he had formed a school of 
criticism that arose out of the stage, which returns the benefit 
with interest, and which will not allow us to endure those 
superficial and flimsy remarks which used to pass for criticism, 
as stage tricks used to pass for acting. He leaves the stage 
better than he found it, for, although his own management of 
it was short, and although as an actor he disappears from our 
view, yet the effects produced by him must be both great and 
lasting. A permanent decline of the drama is, I believe, as 
absurd a supposition as a permanent decline of human nature. 
Though- there have been seasons in which the drama has been 
corrupted and discouraged, it has risen again into its original 
grandeur by the fresh power and vitality it received from the 
genius of those that were connected with it. When Rome was 
sunk in an abyss, she received from the north such fresh 
powers and impulse as forced her onward in her course. So, 
when our central theatres have shrunk from their proper mis- 
sion, and have falsified those words of the charter which have 
been repeated to you this evening, the legitimate drama re- 
vived again, while represented under the fostering talents of 
Mr. Macready. These are the obligations of the stage to 
Mr. Macready. I am sure that no one would more wil- 
lingly confess his own obligations to the stage than that 
distinguished gentleman. The stage is not a thing of crea- 
tion by individual genius — neither the actor nor the poet 
makes the stage ; the tendency of human nature makes 
it. We had our monkish mysteries before the legitimate 
drama. Shakspere felt the impulse of the theatre. With- 
out it, though he, no doubt, would have been still a great 
poet, he would m>t be the one he was. His genius might have 
expatiated upon various subjects ; but we should have lacked the 
undying perceptions which are represented to us in the drama. 
In this great aggregate, the stage, progressing in course of 
time, gives rise to the man of genius, who by it fills a large 
space in the eyes of the country. Such a person is the man 
to honour whom we have met together upon this interesting 
occasion- — a man who, combining alike the powers of the actor 
and manager, has exhibited the true spirit of the poet in both. 
There may be many who take up this occupation, who have 
the same impulses, present on this occasion. They may have 
often clustered around him, and gathered knowledge from the 
communication. I trust that the influence of the example 
they have had before them, when Mr. Macready shall have 
retired into private life, will not be lost upon them, but will 
for many years leave its permanent effects. (Cheers.) Though 
he may retire from our- view, he will be thus conspicuous in 
his retirement, and I trust that he will even then think, with 
something of a fraternal feeling, of the poor player "who 
struts and frets his hour upon the stage, and then is seen no 
more." It is pleasant to see that combination which the list 
of stewards and attendants here exhibits. We have here a 
combination which strikes my mind as a most fallacious one. 
We have with us the honoured representative of a dynasty that 
once' rated the stage. (Great cheering.) The dearest asso- 
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ciations cling around the name of Kemble. A distinguished 
member of the family now sits near me. When we look back 
to our young days, when George the Third reigned, and when 
Kemble and Siddons ruled the stage, we feel much gratified at 
finding that even at this moment we have one of the latter 
family amongst us. (Cheers.) It is also a gratifying fact 
that we can boast of having amongst us the man who has 
redeemed Sadlers Wells Theatre (cheers), and has raised it, 
from being the scene of water- works and similar amusements, 
to be the home of the legitimate drama. How harmonious 
was Mr. Macready's work during the period of his manage- 
ment, how well were all the appliances of the stage blended, 
and the performers were taught to blend their exertions each 
with the other. That management had had the brilliancy and 
harmony of the rainbow. Though the rainbow is scattered by 
the driving wind, we may yet still see fragments of it fluttering 
around ; and while we rejoice that the wand of Prospero is 
broken, the song of Ariel still floats in the air, and breathes 
enchantment upon it. Dr. Johnson, while speaking of the 
stage, called it the harmless gaiety of nations. Were it no< 
more than that, it could not be considered a trifling thing ; 
for in this toilsome world of ours, this gaiety is a thing not to 
be despised. Think of what relief it is to the careworn and 
anxious mind of man. What a high and noble mission the 
actor has to accomplish. Let us then do all in our power to 
cheer him in his onward course, and to encourage him in those 
efforts which contribute so largely to the pleasure and instruc- 
tion of his fellow -creatures. 



Mr. Charles Kemble, having been loudly called upon, 
rose to speak, amidst most deafening and continuous cheering. 
He said—When I sat down to dinner to-day, I had not the 
least expectation of the very great honour I have just received, 
by having my name connected with the toast given by the 
illustrious chairman, namely, the toast of "The Stage." That 
toast has been seconded in a manner most congenial and grati- 
fying to my feelings, by so noble and so fair an assembly, in 
which I discern many men most eminent in literature, in 
science, and in art. We have all met here to give the honour 
that is due to our respected friend upon his retirement from his 
profession. (Cheers.) You will then, I am sure, be not 
much surprised if I say that I feel utterly at a loss for words 
to give adequate expression of my thanks for the honour you 
have done me. I will not, therefore, attempt that which I feel 
to be impossible, but I earnestly entreat of yOu to believe that I 
am not the less deeply sensible nor the less flattered by the 
very signal favour conferred upon me. I confess I am not 
wanting in the desire, but only in the ability, to make a more 
suitable acknowledgment — one more satisfactory to myself, and 
at the same time, more acceptable to you. 

Mr. Thackeray proposed " The health of Mrs. Macready 
and her family," which was briefly acknowledged by Mr. 
Macready. 

The toast of " The Ladies" was proposed by Lord Duf- 
ferin, and the chairman then quitted the chair. The company 
separated shortly before twelve o'clock. 
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[Under this head we shall insert such letters sent to us as we think of sufficient interest for publication, but our readers are to 
understand that these communications from various and frequently unknown sources, are not. to. bo received as always coincident 
with our own judgment.] . 



KEMBLE AND MACREADY, 

Mr. Editor,— I do not hesitate a moment in addressing 
to you the following remarks upon the leading article in 
your number for March; nor do I entertain an idea, 
that, if they be otherwise worthy of the public eye, you 
will refuse them admission to your columns, although 
they may be wholly opposed to the above-mentioned 
paper. If such refusal could take place, the press would 
sink into the most tyrannical of despotisms, and your 
Magazine, instead of being generally useful, would be 
circulated merely for the amusement of one party. 
Another reason for sending these remarks to you, 
instead of to another publication is, that the poison and 
the antidote may be presented to the same patients — did 
I seek another medium, your readers might not benefit 
by it. 

Giving you full credit for honesty, I at once premise 
that I think the whole article a mistake — from the bit of 
bad grammar in the anonymous motto, to the " damning, 
by faint praise," of Mr. Creswick, at the end, it is one 
mistake. Before I come to the main points, allow me to 
observe upon your exordium, that, like most other such 
elegiac affairs, there is more fiction than truth in it. It is a 
popular error that an actor does not receive his due share 
of fame, particularly in the way which you, unfortunately 
for your lament, fix upon — no artist, of any kind, or 
however high, is so frequently honoured by the pencil, 
the chisel, or the pen of the biographer as the player. 
In other arts, the tasteful student alone is alive to all the 
beauties of a performance, and can, at a glance, dis- 
tinguish the work of one master from that of another — ■ 
that this is his privilege is proved by the impositions 
constantly practised upon the merely wealthy collector. 
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It is only the practised eye that can distinguish a Claude 
from a Poussin, or see . the vast superiority of Roubillac's 
Newton over all the busts of our present sculptors. And 
it is exactly thus with great actors— whilst the crowd 
who merely seek amusement at a theatre, sigh over a 
departing actor as one consigned to oblivion, there are 
quite as many as are able duly to - appreciate any art, 
with whom this actor does not die, he only falls into a 
set of associations even more dear than he mixed with 
whilst he was playing. Men with whom the, stage is a 
real and an improving study*, are as weH iacquainted with 
Betterton as Macready ; with Nokes as with Buckstone ; 
with Mrs. Oldfield as with Mrs. Nisbett. They have 
their portraits, in all ways, characters, .and* kinds ; they 
know their lives and manners ; their different styles of 
acting ; and so vividly has the best literature of their 
days, indeed, I may; say the best of our own, or of any 
country — our immortal ^essayists- — set. them forth that, if 
it were possible for them to appear upon a stage, these 
ardent students would recognise every individual at 
once. 

The next minor mistake is your having conveyed 
your criticism by comparisons. In this article, com- 
parisons not only retain their established character of 
being " odious," they are unfair and injurious when thus 
made, e& cathedra ; exceedingly disagreeable to the par- 
ties, and productive of ill effect to the public. Fair 
criticism would take one or all of Mr. Macready's per- 
sonations, and examine them by the critic's own per- 
ceptions, without reference to another living actor, 
whose bread depends upon his reputation. It has been 
the ill-judged, indiscriminate praise by comparison 
bestowed by one of our Sunday papers with disgusting 
profusion upon Mr. Macready, during the whole of his 
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career, that has injured him immensely, both as an actor \ 

and as a private member of his profession — it has made $ 

him a self-satisfied mannerist in the one, and, if we may s 

believe general rumour, a haughty, unsociable companion I 

in the other. \ 

But, Sir, now Mr. Macready is professionally dead, he > 

becomes, fairly, a subject of comparison with all who \ 

have gone before him— he becomes a portion of the by- I 

gone stage, and takes his place, whatever that may be, J 

in the student's gallery. He may be remarked upon as 5 

freely as Roseius or Esop ; he belongs to the history of i 

the histrionic art. I beg to say, that in this question I I 

have no bias, no partiality — I am stimulated only by a > 

love of the art. I admire Kemble, certainly, above all s 

the actors I have ever seen, but I am convinced, by study, I 

that he was not equal to Betterton or Barry in Othello, \ 

to Booth in Cato, to Garrick in Lear, to Henderson in I 

Iago, and to several others that I could name. I was s 

exceedingly delighted, the other evening, by Mrs. Fitz- < 

william's performance in the small character of " Nan" — i 

it is a little gem, in its way : but, excellent as it was, I 5 

feel that most likely Nell Gwynne would have performed \ 

it better, and I am sure Mrs. Jordan could. These are \ 

the associations that create the charm of the art, and > 

unless the dramatic critic has qualified himself to enjoy s 

them, he is not master of his craft. Mr. Kemble had all < 

the excellencies you are compelled to allow him (I say \ 

compelled on account of your sneer of " more refined than I 

refinement," &c.) ; but he had much more — he had ex- } 

quisite discernment, fine taste, the most perfect execution \ 

after intense study, and — what Mr. Macready was mise- \ 

rably deficient in — a beautiful pathos issuing from a > 

noble, feeling heart. Mr. Kemble was not educated as s 

you say he was ; the love and appreciation of Shakspere I 

came into full play under Garrick, and neither Hender- j 

son who followed him, nor Kemble his successor, de- I 

serted the glorious oriflamme when once it was raised. \ 

No man, nay, no family, ever did so much for Shakspere, \ 

or loved him more sincerely, than did this great actor, > 

his greater sister, and his brother. I shall never forget s 

the thrill sent through my frame when I was once pro- < 

posing to Mr. Charles Kemble to follow the example of \ 

Henderson, and read extracts from Sterne, Milton, and > 

our greatest authors. He mused over the idea — breathed \ 

the name of Shakspere almost inaudibly, and laying his I 

hand upon my arm, uttered, with tears in his eyes, " Old > 

friend, I cannot desert the god of my idolatry to worship s 

in strange groves !" — Be it observed that the only way in < 

which I was entitled to the honourable name he bestowed I 

upon me was our position as to his age and love of art, > 

for I had never spoken to him in my life before that s 

interview. < 

The great criterion by which to judge all English \ 

actors, is — can they play Shakspere? and, upon this > 

ground, will I at once proceed to meet your unaccount- j 

able, unwarranted, and (excuse me, I must say it) absurd I 

assertion, that Macready was a greater actor than John \ 
Kemble ! You, yourself, admit that he was not equal to 

him in Hamlet ; and when you look at the qualifications < 
requisite to give a perfect representation of this arduous 
character, what a concession that is ! Hamlet contains 
more opportunities for finished acting than any other 
upon the stage. In Lear, Macbeth, Othello— terror, 

pity, feelings, passions, sympathies, are all at work to \ 

assist the actor ; but Hamlet is the player's part, in < 

which he can most effectually display his art and its j 

resources. Hamlet is the most commented upon of all j 

its author's divine productions: it is the play most J 

thumbed in every body's copy ; it is the one most known j 

to other nations. j 

It is probable, in this question, I may have one decided j 

advantage over you. I am sixty-five years of age. It is. ; 

thirty-four years, next June, since Kemble's retirement. ; 



I began to attend the theatre at fifteen ; so that I had 
sixteen years of an observant and plastic period of my 
life in which I could receive the impressions upon which 
I write. I have seen, and seen often, Kemble perform 
Hamlet, Othello, Lear, Macbeth, Hotspur, Leontes, 
Posthumus, Prospero, Richard III., Jacques, the Duke, 
in Measure for Measure, Henry V., Goriolanus, Brutus, 
Iago, John, Wolsey, Shylock. I have seen Mr. Mac- 
ready in several of these ; but, even according to his 
greatest admirers, there are- many of them in which he 
does not excel, and others which, I believe, he has not 
played. Now, there was no < such- doubting or reserva- 
tion as to Kemble : he played all these effectively, 
chastely, beautifully, impressively — filling up, in the 
mind of the student of Shakspere-, ~ the sketches his 
reading in the closet had furnished him with. To com- 
ment upon all of them would be impossible. After 
Hamlet, perhaps, his most ' finished performance was 
Goriolanus. Like Hamlet,' it was a part dictated hy 
nature. Noble in face and person, capable of showing 
all the scorn and boiling courage, he not only looked, 
but was really the haughty patrician,^ the revengeful, 
banished hero. The history of the stage can furnish no 
such model for the painter or sculptor as did John 
Kemble's figure in the crimson toga of Coriolanus. The 
admirers of Mr. Macready state his Lear and Macbeth 
to be superior to Kemble's ! There live many capable 
of setting this question at rest — from such men as the 
Marquis of Lansdowne to my humble: self — and I am 
sure that all w r ho remember Kemble's awful <s curse," 
and the whispered scene after the murder, will have no 
hesitation in their sentence. To compare the CURSE of 
John Kemble to that of Macready, whistled, like an 
oyster, through his beard," is absolutely ridiculous 5 it 
reminds me of the last time I saw Macready's Wolsey, 
which was excellent farce, and, at its concluding howl, 
drew forth appropriate laughter. In short, to tell^ the 
public of to-day, who know no better, in the unqualified 
manner you have done, that Macready, is superior to 
Kemble, is not just, either as a critic or a biographer — it 
shows partiality and want of judgment. Kemble, not- 
withstanding the effects of the metaphysical criticism of 
Macready's hebdomodal laudator, occupies a place in our 
literature to which the latter can never aspire. The stage 
used to be looked upon as a school of eloquence — Ed- 
mund Burke, when he moved that Garrick should not be 
excluded from the gallery of the House of • Commons, 
admitted he was their master— so did William Pitt, as 
he listened to John Kemble ; let me ask, what man in 
the senate, at the bar, or in the pulpit, copies the- deli- 
very of Mr. Macready ? Does Sir Alexander Cockburn, 
or does Mr. Montagu Chambers imitate his snappish, 
throat-delivered, ill-pronounced sentences, when they 
mean to make an impression on a jury? No; they 
speak out, as Charles Young used to speak ; " their 
lungs crow like chanticleer." In Henry IV. he, perhaps, 
approached nearest to an elocutionist ; but, generally, 
the effect of his declamation is very unpleasant, harsh, 
and grating; whilst his never-failing exhibition of pas- 
sion by a choking in the throat, becomes, by repetition, 
ridiculous and unpleasant. His pronunciation even is 
remarkable ; it is affected and yet incorrect, as instance 
his beauto^, dutay, and all w r ords of that kind: he does 
not open his mouth sufficiently to speak distinctly. Who 
ever heard Kemble condescend to that commonest of 
tricks — being carried by passion to the loudest vocifera- 
tion, and then sinking instantly and without cause, to a 
low, colloquial undertone or whisper ? and yet how much 
of the effect produced by this is lavished upon Virginius? 
Kemble was sometimes blamed for too much attention to 
attitudes ; but if they were studied they were graceful, 
and not like the stiff, upright poses of Macready, wherein 
I have often wondered how he could preserve his equili- 
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brium. That Macready is a remarkable actor nobody- 
denies, but the best critics will not allow him to be a 
great one ; and principally on account of his deficiency 
in mental grasp to grapple with the full round of Shak- 
spere characters. He won his fame in parts very little 
above melodrama; he never obtained such undivided 
praise in either Lear or Macbeth as he did in Macgregor, 
William Tell, and Claude Melnotte. 

It is impossible in the short space allowed me to enter 
into that analytical criticism of the two actors, even in a 
few parts, that I should wish ; but it is scarcely neces- 
sary, for when the effervescence created by his leave- 
taking is over, he will soon sink down to his proper 
level. The future writers upon the drama will at once 
perceive by the printed evidences of the day, that since 
the time of Betterton the title of an actor to greatness 
has never been so questionable : to compare him with 
Kemble is doing him a serious injury. As regards the 
stamp or mark he has left upon the stage, I really am 
not disposed to accord more than must be denoted by 
the impress of a scholar and a gentleman. The restora- 
tions were incomplete, and, in some instances, not called 
for ; and, instead of leading the public taste, and show- 
ing his audiences that good acting was the aim of the 
drama, he rather pandered to the worst part of that 
taste by making the mise en scene the principal instead 
of the accessary. All who have lived, seen, and read as 
much as I have, know that Kemble did as much, at 
least, judiciously, in this way as Macready: the improve- 
ments in the moral comfort of the house belong to the 
age and not to the actor. In the hey-day of the youth 
of George IV. the public as imperatively commanded 
facilities for vice as they now do observances of decorum. 
Minor alterations, such as making the "fool" in Lear a 
boy, and the general adoption of a beard, may come 
under the head of " crotchets." When the part of the 
"fool" was last played, Nokes was the actor; and he 
was a first-rate, full-grown comedian. If Sir William 
Davenant was dead, Betterton, to whom he had delivered 
all the Shakspere traditions of characters, was not, and, 
therefore, it was not given to a boy, or, what is more 
indecent, to a woman. His speeches are those of a 
shrewd, observant, sarcastic man, whose mind is stored 
with experiences. As to the beards, even Lear's, I am \ 



in doubt. The Britons wore only the moustache, and 
the best medallists assert that the Romans did not wear 
them between the time of the elder Brutus and that of 
Adrian. Garrick tried, by great pains, to make his face 
expressive ; he wore no beard, neither did Kemble. 
Shakspere, I know, frequently mentions them, but they 
belonged to his age. For myself, I do not like them ; 
and, an ill-natured critic might say that as Mr. Macready, 
in many instances, set off indifferent acting by splendid 
scenery, so he adopted the beard to conceal the want of 
expression in his countenance. At all events, there is 
no doubt that the great quantity of beard in Lear im- 
peded his utterance, and rendered it indistinct. I am 
sorry to descend to such minutiae, but your extraordi- 
nary and uncalled-for comparison has made me so angry 
that I fear the feeling extends from you to its object. 
And such will be the case with most readers — injudicious 
praise must injure the person adulated. Had you given 
a fair criticism of your favourite, and expressed your 
admiration of the best actor you had seen, my animad- 
versions had never been called up ; but as it is, I feel 
myself compelled, as a lover of the drama, to set my 
convictions against yours. Your remarks upon living 
merit, however softened and sweetened, are out of place, 
and your comparison with dead genius is sacrilege. I 
profess, without making it an object of boast, because, 
perhaps, I might have been better employed, that I know 
the character, style, and person of almost every actor of 
note of the last two centuries ; and it is my deliberate 
opinion that the before unfailing line of great actors 
ceased with the retirement of the Kembles and Young, 
and the death of Edmund Kean. As Mr. Macready was 
a pains-taking actor he has so far my admiration — my 
respect for him would be much greater if I thought he 
had shown more of that bonhommie which is the charm 
and characteristic of his profession ;* but, being called 
upon by you, as a worshipper of Shakspere and an ardent 
admirer of the noblest drama in the world, I offer you 
the result of my experience — "I have seen, and that fre- 
quently, John Kemble, George Cook, Edmund Kean, 
Charles Young, Charles Kemble, William Lewis, and 
Robert Elliston, and, as an artist, I place Mr. Macready 
in the gallery of my memory, below each and all of 
them." The Old Play-goer. 



Love in a Maze. A Comedy in Five Acts. By 

Dion Bourcicault* London ; Hailes Lacy, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand. 

A NEW comedy from the pen of a tried and welcome 
writer, is at all times acceptable, and Mr. Bourcicault is 
an author Who has scarcely been done justice to by the 
press ; his vivacity, his natural cheerfulness and love of 
fun, his knowledge of human character, and above all, 
his brilliant sparkling style have been but slowly and 
rather grudgingly admitted. We believe that we speak 



* Kemble was more than admired, he was loved by his fellow 
performers. Not long before her death, I Was standing with 
dear Mrs. Glover in a printseller's shop, turning over some prints. 
On coming to one of Kemble, she looked earnestly at it, and ex- 
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very highly of this comedy when we say it is in every way 
equal to his former productions. It has been a charge 
against Mr. Bourcicault that he has been too fond of 
painting pictures of gay town life and fashionable roues % 
and that through some of his productions there breathes 
an air of lax morality. We cannot say that this was ever 
unpleasantly evident in our eyes, or that we observed 
more than an occasional levity and frolicksomeness, pro- 
ceeding from that clear fountain spring of comedy, a 
flow of full and buoyant animal spirits. Deny this 
liberty to the follower of the comic muse, and you deny 



claimed in the warmest manner—" God bless him ! I did love 
him dearly! " then, after a pause, continued with a smile, and 
laying her hand on my arm, " Platonically, though, please to 
mind/' 
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him all freedom of action ; you take away his pen, and 5 
leave him bound and gagged. But true talent will not < 
be so fettered, nature will have its own way, and her 
disciple, whether he teach truth laughingly, or unfold his 
thoughts in the dark sweeping mantle of tragedy, will 
always be true to himself, and looking into his own 
heart, publish what he finds there. 

But if anything of this lax morality pervades his 
previous productions, his last comedy is altogether free 
from it ; there is a tone of genuineness, of sincerity, of 
true-heartedness throughout. The period of the play is 
about a century and a half ago; the scene at an old 
Elizabethan mansion in Norfolk, one of those venerable 
old seats, within whose picturesque gables the rook and 
the swallow build and breed as undisturbed as though 
they were the chartered masters of the land. We un- 
derstand the feeling with which Colonel Buckethorne 
exclaims ; — ■ 

" I would not touch a brick of its old walls, nor stir an object 
in that landscape, though Aladdin's palace should follow, and I 
should restore the original Paradise." 

We cannot say that there is any remarkable originality 
in the characters, they have most of them half-brothers 
and cousins in some other work; Colonel and Lucy 
Buckethorne are perhaps the most so, though the origi- 
nality is rather of situation than of character. Lady 
Aurora Fullalove bears some resemblance to Lady Gay 
Spanker, but the latter is the most interesting and 
natural, and had, moreover, the great advantage of being 
represented by that irresistible and mirth-provoking 
creature, Mrs. Nisbet. Some of the other characters 
also are too evidently made to measure, to suit the 
peculiarities of certain performers, but we must not be 
censorious, for the comedy both reads well, and plays 
well; and with that we ought to be satisfied. A few 
quotations illustrative of the wit, and brilliancy of the 
dialogue, may be not unacceptable to our readers. In 
the following extract, Sir Able Buckethorne and Mr. 
Tony Nettletop are conversing about the widow, Lady 
Aurora Fullalove : — 

Tony. You volunteered to set our hearts to-rights, and be 
damned to your good nature ! * Tony,' says you, ' Tony, my 
boy, a woman is like your shadow — try to catch it, it flies from 
you ; but fly from it, and it will pursue.' 



Sir Abel. Well! 

Tony. Well ! I ran away accordingly ; and when I turned 
about — ecod — I found my shadow stuck to another man, 1 — she 
was married ! 

Sir Abel. You could not wish her a worse husband than she 
chose for herself. So you were revenged. 

Tony. No, I wasn't ; for the brute broke his neck before he 
had time to break her heart. 

Sir Abel. Ah, Tony, what a widow she makes. You should 
see her now : what a form it is in all the radiance of midsum- 
mer. 

Tony. Autumn — autumn disguised with spring flowers. 

Sir Abel. What a native warmth must be within to force 'em 
when out of their season. Eh ! 

Mopus. A woman, sir, is never out of season. 

Sir Abel. Do you remember what a shape she had ? 

Tony. Uml it was a credit to her maid ! 

Sir Abel. Jler figure, then, was but a promise which nature 
has since richly kept — a mere sketch, which years have filled up 
bountifullv. ; 

Tony. Yo^i mean to say, she is old and fat — that 's the prose 
of it. ! 

Sir Abel. What a bust ! a pillow stuffed with Cupid's down ! 
'Tis, faith ; — and then her face ; infidel ! d' ye recant her face. 
Body o' me ! her face is a picture ! 

Tony. Ay, of her own painting. 

This is easy and brilliant, and the following descrip- 
tion of his bride, by Colonel Buckethorne, is an admir- 
able comparison 

A statue of decorum in solid ice ; she radiates cold. I have 
seen her smile, and hearts spring up around to greet that ray, 
like flowers beneath a February sun, called forth to be frost- 
bitten straightway. 

The following are almost aphorisms : — 

A man may make himself a villain, but fools, like poets, are 
born so. 

You were a model romp — I must do you that justice. But 
tell me, did you ever mount a resolution, and try to get over a 
caprice. 

Of the maze, which forms the scene during the last 
act of the comedy, we are told that,— 

'Tis like life ; we all alike are obliged to get into it, and 
come out of it the same way. Nature provides no royal entry 
for a prince into the world, and when he leaves it, death makes 
him no bow. 

Having given these few extracts, we must refer those 
who would read further to the comedy itself. 



HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE. 

This establishment opened for the season on Saturday 
evening, the 24th, to a brilliant and crowded audience. 
The appearance of a new vocalist, bearing the name of 
Duprez, and the knowledge that she had been intro- 
duced by her father to the Parisian public, was sufficient 
to raise a general feeling of expectation. Mademoiselle 
Caroline Duprez was warmly greeted on her entrance; 
her graceful, but extremely youthful appearance, and 
her simple, picturesque attire, impressed the audience in 
her favour. The opera was Donnizetti's Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor, and Mademoiselle Duprez represented the 
heroine in a touching, artless manner, gently winning 
the sympathies of the audience, not taking them by 



storm. Her voice, though pleasing, has not yet attained 
that power which we think it capable of reaching to. 
Her execution, throughout the whole character, was 
remarkable for its steadiness and truth: every passage 
was correctly delivered, and not a fault of intonation 
was committed. The effect, and indeed the power, 
which she gave to the concluding aria in the mad scene, 
was remarkable. She does not attempt too much of 
histrionic realization ; but that which she does attempt, 
she carries out thoroughly. She was called for at the 
end of each act; but her great triumph was the aria 
before alluded to, where she was summoned back by 
universal acclamations before Edgardo had commenced 
his finale. 

M. Calzolari, as Edgardo, sang carefully and well ; 
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but he has scarcely sufficient power to give full effect to 
the renowned malediction. M. Lorenzi was the Enrico, 
and did his best, by voice and gesticulation, to embody 
the character. M. Blanchi made his first appearance as 
Bidebent; though the part is a small one, he gave it 
interest by the steadiness and correctness of his singing. 

The new ballet, X' lie des. Amours, was the other 
attraction for the evening. This is a bold and novel 
attempt to found a ballet on the reproduction, on the 
stage, of a certain school of painting. Watteau is the 
master selected, and the peculiarities of his fanciful 
world are closely; followed. Costumes of the most sin- 
gular and varied character are selected, and the spectator 
is absolutely dazzled by the motley assemblage of bril- 
liant colours. Mademoiselle Ferraris, who made so 
successful a debut last season, appears even to greater 
advantage in this new ballet : the mute eloquence of her 
action is the greatest charm of her art. But it is not on 
the exertion of any one dancer that the ballet depends 
for its success ; it is a series of striking tableaux of a 
novel kind, the effect of which is considerably heightened 
by the circumstance, that, whether meant to be mascu- 
line or feminine, they are composed, chiefly of females. 

4 

< Q * 

DRURY LANE. 

Among the representations of the month deserving of 
record is that of Shakspere's play of Katherine and 
Petruchio. The peculiarity of this play is that the entire 
onus of it falls upon the two characters from which it 
takes its name, the other parts, with the exception of 
the lively one of Dromio, being simply accessories, but 
in no way important in themselves. Mr. Anderson as 
the good-humoured, rattling, boisterous Petruchio, gave 
a very animated delineation of the husband determined 
to curb the wayward humours of a wife, by playing upon 
her fears, her passions, and her inclinations ; and Mrs. 
Nisbett as the shrewish Katherine looked and raged a 
charming virago, and no less charming she appeared 
when she had subsided into a submissive spouse. Dro- 
mio was given with much quaint drollery by Mr. Emery, 
and from the rise of the curtain to its fall,- the risible 
faculties were kept on a constant stretch by the mercurial 
humours of the jangling baron and feme. 

On the 17th, an original petite comedy, by Mr. Charles 
Dance, entitled A Morning Call, was produced. Its 
construction is trifling, as there are but two characters 
introduced ; but the dialogue is brisk and pleasing, and 
its own merits, combined with the admirable manner in 
which it was acted, made it perfectly successful. The 
story, or rather anecdote, for it is but little more, is as 
follows : — Mrs. Nisbett represents a charming widow, by 
name Mrs. Chillingtone, who has made a public declara- 
tion that she will never marry again ; this parade of a 
disregard for the opposite sex piques a gentleman, a 
great lady-killer, and a neighbour of the widow's, Sir 
Edward Ardent, represented by Mr. Anderson, and he 
lays a wager that he will compel her to revoke her deci- 
sion in a week. The lady has notice from a, female 
friend of this little plot against her, and is quite pre- 
pared for the morning call which she receives from Sir 
Edward. She at first affects extreme indifference, treats 
him with ridicule, and even goes to sleep during a long 
passionate speech of his, and absolutely snores. Annoyed 
at this the gentleman revokes his offer of marriage, tells 
her he has been merely laughing at her, and that she is 
utterly indifferent to him ; the widow then insists that 
he shall marry her. as an expiation of his insulting con- 
duct. He asks if she is in earnest? Yes: She will 
marry him. Yes. Then, madam, he continues, I will 
read you a moral lesson : I decline the honour of your 
hand, and my only object has been to break your reso- 
lution and avenge the insult you have passed upon us; 
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a lady has a perfect right to marry or not, as she pleases, 
but she has no right to boast that she never will marry, 
and thus steal a triumph over the other sex. Mrs. Chil- 
lingtone then has recourse to tears : she appeals to his 
honour, he now makes her an offer seriously, she com- 
i pels him to go on his knees and repeat it, and then 
laughingly rejects him. But after a little further ex- 
planation on each side, affairs come to a desirable con- 
clusion, the widow surrenders, and the gentleman we 
presume wins the wager. 

Azael continues to draw full houses, and will pro- 
bably do so until the end of the season. 



THE HAYMARKET. 

A succession of novelties have been brought forward 
here ; on the 3rd Mr. James Wallack reappeared for the 
first time after his very long and serious illness, and 
met with a most enthusiastic reception. The play was 
Don Ccesar De Bazan, in which Mr. Wallack sustained 
his original character with considerable vivacity; but 
we fear that time and illness have set their mark upon 
this gentleman; he has fallen into " the sere and yel- 
low leaf," and he rather recals to our memory what 
he was, than delights us with what he is. It is painful 
to us to make this remark ; but the glass of the critic 
must reflect truly, and shew every wrinkle and blemish, 
or it had better be cast aside as flawed and worthless. 
On the 6th Miss Laura Addison, after an absence of 
two years from the metropolis, made her reappearance 
as Mariana, in Knowles's play of The Wife. Our opinion 
may not be coincident with that of the many, but we 
think this play an uninteresting and tedious produc- 
tion, one in which the author throws the responsibility 
of pleasing upon the shoulders of the actors ; and, in 
this instance, notwithstanding the efforts of the com- 
pany (and the piece was very strongly cast), it failed 
to arouse the audience from a feeling closely allied to 
apathy. Miss Addison, on her reappearance, was very 
favourably received, and certainly acted in good earnest ; 
she has not stumbled accidentally on reputation, but 
laboured hard to attain it; her excellencies are her 
own, her defects those of nature. Her conception is 
usually very correct, and there is much animation and 
womanly sensibility in her manner; but her physical 
power is very limited. Her style is original; she has 
the rare merit of having formed herself upon no model 
or school of acting, but of having looked inwardly for 
her impressions ; still, like most originals, she is a 
great mannerist. The scene where Antonio, the curate, 
charges her with levity of conduct, and her appeal to 
her husband, in the last scene, were very finely repre- 
sented. Mr. James Wallack was the St. Pierre, which 
he performed very carefully; but in some scenes he 
exhibited a deficiency of physical power, especially in 
the last. Mr. Stuart represented the aged curate ad- 
mirably; it was a highly finished, and, indeed, we may 
say, a perfect performance. Mr. Davenport looked and 
played exceedingly well, as Leonardo Gonzaga; and 
Mr. Howe, as his villanous cousin, a puny water- 
colour sketch from Shakspere's Iago, really gave life 
and interest to this up-hill negative part. Indeed, we 
regretted to see so much good acting expended upon 
so dreary a production ; for the play is destitute of that 
poetic vitality, that divine inflatus, which is necessary 
to true success. 

At the fall of the curtain, Mr. Wallack w r as loudly 
called for ; and, after he had made his obeisance to the 
house, Miss Addison was recalled, and led on by Mr. 
Davenport. 

On Saturday, the 8th, Mr. J. William Wallack (a 
nephew of Mr. James Wallack), a gentleman who has 
earned a great reputation as a tragedian upon the Ame- 
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rican stage, made his appearance in the arduous character 
of Othello. He has a tall and handsome person, united 
to a graceful and commanding bearing ; indeed, nature 
has, in all respects, been liberal to him, for he also pos- 
sesses a voice of great power and flexibility of intona- 
tion. His conception of the character, which is evi- 
dently the result of a long and most acutely-analytical 
study of the play, was correct, and in many respects 
highly original. Possibly the great elaboration of the 
meaning might have been carried to an almost faulty 
extent ; his anguish, when convinced of the falsehood of 
Desdemona, was at times womanish, and he gave utter- 
ance to hysterical sobs of an oppressive intensity. But 
let us not be understood to censure. He rose, at times, 
to absolute sublimity ; and, in the third act, his storm of 
racking passion carried all before it. The well-known 
speech — 

O now, for ever, 
Farewell the tranquil mind ! farewell content, &c, 

was delivered in a peculiar and novel manner, which at 
once gave it a singular prominency, and a most touching 
and painful effect. When, in a paroxysm of passionate 
doubt, he seizes Iago by the throat, he gave remarkable 
force to the line — 

Make me to see it. 

as though indicating that nothing less than ocular de- 
monstration of her adultery could convince him of its 
commission ; though immediately afterwards, when Iago 
asks him if he would personally gaze upon her dishonour, 
his nature revolts at the notion, and (slightly altering 
the text) he exclaims — " Hush, hush ! oh !" and gives 
way to the bitterness of grief. In the fourth act, where 
Othello charges Desdemona with her supposed offence, 
Mr. Wallack was exceedingly effective* His delivery of 
the lines — 

But (alas J) to make me 
A fixed figure, for the time of scorn 
To point his slow unmoving finger at. — 
0! O! 

Yet I could bear that too ; well, very well ; 

exhibited a crushed and heart-broken man. The cham- 
ber-scene, in the fifth act, was also solemnly delineated : 
his attitudes here were singularly graceful, expressive, 
and statuesque ; he stood like a priest at the sacrificial 
altar, ready to slay the victim. The murder was most 
artistically arranged. When the enraged husband rushes 
to the bed, Desdemona, with a cry of terror, grasps the 
curtain, which, descending, shrouds the fearful act from 
the gaze of the audience, and imparts to it a far greater 
appearance of reality than if they had really witnessed 
the deed. His start at the knock of Emilia, and his 
steady, motionless glare in the direction of the door — 
his abject, heart-broken despair at the discovery of her 
innocence — his suicide, and death, almost in the arms of 
Desdemona, to whom he had staggered to snatch one 
last kiss, but that he drops dead the moment before he 
can obtain it — were painfully truthful. Mr. James Wal- 
lack performed Iago with much care and energy ; but 
he does not look the character ; and his voice has not 
sufficient flexibility for a part of such variety. Mr. 
Howe, as Cassio, was excellent in the drinking scene, 
but he did not give sufficient weight and gravity to the 
other phases of the character. Mr. Stuart is an actor 
of great talent and intensity of expression, but we wish 
that he would endeavour to articulate more distinctly ; 
he w r as unusually husky as Brabantio. We must not 
omit to mention Mr. Selby's personation of Roderigo, 
who made it a " silly gentleman," but a gentleman not- 
withstanding, and did not endeavour to transform the 
character (as so many comedians do) into a foppish 
idiot, for the entertainment of the tasteless and unedu- 
cated part of the audience. Desdemona was played by 
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Miss Reynolds in a very truthful and interesting manner ; 
while Miss Addison really surprised us by the passion 
and intensity which she displayed in her delineation of 
Emilia. At the fall of the curtain, Mr. William Wal- 
lack was loucdy called for, and having made his bow to 
the audience, the tragedy was announced for repetition 
on the following Monday. 

Mr. William Wallack has since appeared as Macbeth 
and as Hamlet, in each character fully sustaining the 
reputation he has acquired. 

On Tuesday, the 25th, a translation, by Mr. Oxenford, 
of Moli&re's comedy, Tartuffe, was brought forward. It 
is not an adaptation, but in almost every respect a literal, 
line for line, translation ; and in putting it upon the 
stage, the management have adopted the usages of the 
Theatre Frangais. The drop scene does not descend 
between the acts a few bars of music only denote the 
division. This is a hazardous experiment, as an English 
audience require an occasional rest for the attention : 
the eyes become strained by being constantly directed to 
the stage, and the mind perplexed or confused. It was, 
however, on this occasion perfectly successful ; from the 
rise to the fall of the curtain there was no sign of weari- 
ness. A call was made for the company simultaneously, 
and Mr. Webster then announced the play for repetition 
amidst great applause. 



TH13 PRINCESS'S. 

A new five-act comedy from the prolific pen of Mr. 
Bourcicault, entitled Love in a Maze, was produced on 
the 6th ultimo. Its chief characteristics are the bril- 
liancy of its language, the quaint humour running 
through its dialogues, and the cheerful, healthful tone 
which pervades the whole. Mr. Bourcicault seems a 
man of a happy temperament — we should say he writes 
comedy because he feels it — he does not strike at folly 
with a tomahawk ; but he places it in a ridiculous and 
contemptible position, and fairly laughs it out of coun- 
tenance. This comedy breathes of the country ; ^ it 
carries us in imagination to the rich corn-fields with 
their golden waving burdens, and, at times, we are 
tempted to believe that we breathe the sweet odour of 
the new-mown hay. Something of this feeling is due 
in the representation, to the admirable scenery with 
which the comedy is illustrated. The chief incident in 
the story is as follows: — Colonel Rupert Buckethorn 
and his cousin Lucy, have been designed for each other 
from the cradle, by their uncle, Sir Abel Buckethorn ; 
they have not met since they were boy and girl together, 
when, the lady says, he was a rough, ungainly boy, who 
used to fright her with mad pranks, and then laugh 
at her tears. Notwithstanding this, they marry in com- 
pliance with the wishes of Sir Abel, and each entertains 
a coldness, if not an absolute dislike, for the other. On 
the wedding-day a foppish nobleman, Lord Miniver, who 
himself desired to marry the lady, challenges the hus- 
band, is wounded by him, and the Colonel, not having 
the inhumanity to leave him senseless on the field, takes 
him with him on the wedding trip, having previously 
written to his bride to proceed on her journey alone, 
and he will join her. The Colonel and his guest arrive 
at Buckethorn Chase, the seat of Sir Abel, before the 
lady, much to the annoyance of the old Baronet, who 
is greatly hurt when he learns their utter indifference 
for each other, and that his long-cherished object of 
their union has only wrought their wretchedness. The 
husband and wife agree to a separation, and then con- 
verse together without restraint; they mutually dis- 
cover good qualities in each other which they had not 
observed before, and as they are no longer compelled 
to love each other as a duty, they begin to do so as a 
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pleasure. In the meantime, Lord Miniver exerts him- 
self to fascinate the lady, and offers her his hand and 
a coronet, the moment the present marriage can be 
anulled; Mrs. Buekethom makes comparisons between 
her husband and her lover, which are so much in favour 
of the former, that when she is called upon to sign the 
requisition for a divorce, she hesitates, falters, and finally 
throws down the pen, protesting with a flood of pas- 
sionate tears, that she loves him. It needs no con- 
juror to divine the end — the foppish and somewhat 
dishonest Lord Miniver is rejected at the moment when 
he thinks himself most secure of the person and affec- 
tions of the lady, who tells him that she has " abdicated 
the throne of fashion ; dismissed her flatterers, unpen- 
sioned, with a sigh; abjured her dominion over every 
breast— but one ; and secluded herself in a happy 
security, where her world was her husband's home — her 
society, her husband's heart." There is an underplot 
carried on between Mr. Tony Nettletop, a dramatic 
eccentricity, written for, and admirably performed by 
Mr. Keeley, and Lady Aurora Fullalove, a good-tem- 
pered but highly inflammable widow, who will marry 
him under any circumstances. Mrs. Winstanley de- 
lineated this character with too great an appearance of 
effort-— her manner lacks softness and repose ; but it is 
not the lady's fault, the character is not altogether 
adapted to her, but requires an actress possessing the 
appearance and idiosyncracies of Mrs. Nisbet or Mrs. 
Stirling. Mr. Kean performed the Colonel in a very 
touching and manly manner; while Mrs. Kean, as Lucy 
Buckethorn was, as she never fails to be, natural and 
interesting. Mrs Keeley, as Faith Larkspur, a prudent 
waiting-woman, was a whole comedy in herself — her 
quiet humour, her heartiness, and the perfect finish of 
her style, are beyond all praise. Mr. Harley did his best 
with a not very prominent part ; Mr. Wigan sustained 
the perfumed exquisite, Lord Miniver, with that finisli 
and careless ease which is the general characteristic of 
his impersonations ; and Mr. Addison was very natural 
and hearty, as the old Baronet. We must not omit to 
mention Mr. Meadows, who realised an episodical cha- 
racter, in the shape of Joe Harrup, an extremely old 
huntsman, toothless and childish, whose memory reverts 
to a generation or two back, and who is entirely ob- 
livious of the occurrences of the last half-century. It 
was a most artistical performance — an identification. 
The comedy was perfectly successful, and is placed upon 
the stage in a very tasteful and elaborate manner ; the 
last scene is a singular and novel one — a maze is 
actually built upon the stage — the effect is exceedingly 
striking and interesting. 

Mr. Tom Taylor's farce, or rather little drama, called 
To Parents and Guardians, followed, in which Mr. 
Wigan represented Monsieur Tourbillion, an old and 
oppressed French usher, in a manner which drew alter- 
nately tears and laughter from his audience. Mrs. 
Keeley, as Master Robert Nettles, and Keeley, as Master 
William Waddilove, two of the pupils at Jubilee House, 
were irresistible ; they must be seen to be appreciated. 

On Monday the 17th, another novelty was brought 
forward in the shape of an . adaptation from the 
French, a drama of the "intense interest" school, 
bearing the title of Pauline. The object of this pro- 
duction is to inspire the audience with a continuous 
feeling of excitement and terror, and in this it is per- 
fectly successful. In one- view, it is a dramatic experi- 
ment, as it is a melodrama unrelieved by any comic 
underplot or episode. With less admirable acting this 
might be dangerous; but so perfect was Mr. Kean's 
representation of the cool deliberate villain, and so 
powerfully, or we should rather say so intensely did Mrs. 
Kean delineate all the forms of extreme terror, that the 
attention of the audience was kept in a state of almost 
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painful activity. At the conclusion, Mr. and Mrs. Kean 
were called before the curtain amidst a perfect tumult of 
applause. 

— ^ 

SADLER'S WELLS. 

On the 11th, this house was intensely crowded by an 
anxious and excited audience, assembled to benefit and 
compliment that talented and rising actress, Miss Isa- 
bella Glyn. The performances commenced with John 
Webster's tragedy of The Duchess of Malfi, of which 
we have previously spoken in the second number of the 
Dramatic Magazine. 

On the fall of the curtain, in answer to the call of the 
house, Miss Glyn again appeared, led on by Mr. Phelps, 
and after they had retired, the audience insisted on 
the reappearance of Mr. G. Bennett* Shakspere's 
comedy of Katherine and Petruchio, compressed to three 
acts, terminated the performance, Miss Glyn sustaining 
the shrewish Katherine with a terrible, yet charming 
vivacity. The Petruchio of Mr. Henry Marston was 
also an admirable performance, and kept the audience in 
roars of laughter. 

* 

THE SURREY. 

A new five-act tragedy was produced here on the 17th, 
bearing the sounding title of Waltheof. It has literary 
merits of no mean order, is in its construction eminently 
dramatic, and affords great scope for the display of his- 
trionic talent. It is a story of early English history, of 
the time of the Conqueror, and the chief incident is the 
revolt of Waltheof and others of the Saxon nobility 
against the Norman rule. Waltheof having married the 
niece of the Conqueror, she sends intelligence to the 
latter, who is in Normandy, of the conspiracy and revolt 
of the Saxon nobles ; this she does from no sinister mo- 
tive, but that she may save her husband's life, in the 
event of his defeat, by pleading with her uncle the valu- 
able intelligence which she had communicated. But 
this treachery, though dictated by affection, brings upon 
her the scorn and hatred of her husband, to whom, how- 
ever, she ultimately proves her devotion by receiving a 
wound from a sword-thrust at his breast, and then dying 
in his arms. This is not the whole story, merely the 
principal event; there are many complications of the 
detail, involving a British weird woman, a sort of Meg 
Merrilees, who lays claim to prophetic and supernatural 
powers, and haunts Waltheof like his evil genius, filling 
his ear with dark and fearful intelligence of domestic 
treachery and coming death. W altheof was finely con- 
ceived by Mr. Creswick, and executed with great power ; 
there was a vitality, and sometimes a subdued intensity 
in his realization of the character, which was exceedingly 
natural and effective. Mr. Mead performed a fiery old 
Saxon noble to the life ; there was no great talent dis- 
played in the assumption of any other of the male cha- 
racters, if, perhaps, we except Mr. Raymond, whose 
performance of a reckless British slave, a villanous in- 
strument in the hands of his mother, Guinever, the 
weird woman, was very praiseworthy. Miss Cooper re- 
presented Judith, the erring and repentant wife of 
Waltheof, with her usual graceful and natural manner; 
but we would suggest to her that she sometimes exhib- 
ited a tendency to " o'erstep the modesty of nature," and 
degenerate into rant ; we refer more immediately to the 
first scene of the second act. We well know that wild 
bursts of uncontrolled vehemence are, both at this house 
and elsewhere, productive of applause to the actor, but 
these should never be indulged in until the artist from a 
deliberate judgment of the meaning and passion of the 
passage is assured of their fitness and consistency with 
nature. Mrs. H. B. Rignold, who rapresented Guiniver, 
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the weird woman, with no small amount of talent, also 
exhibited this superabundant and rending energy j this 
is the more to be regretted, as her ability requires no such 
false support, as her assumption of the part was marked 
by intellectual dignity and depth of feeling, broken only 
by an occasional extravagant display of physical power. 
Of Miss Jane Coveney we must say that she was very 
pleasing and natural as Adela. The tragedy has been 
placed upon the stage in a liberal and effective manner, 
the costumes have some pretence to historical accuracy, 
and the scenery is new, and frequently picturesque and 
natural. An elaborate set scene at the last, within the 
battlements of the castle of Waltheof, in which a blazing 
tower falls into ruins, burying beneath them the wounded 
and dying sorceress, is admirably managed. At the fall 
of the curtain the author was loudly called for, and 
bowed his acknowledgment of the honour from a private 
box. 

The World's Games, a kind of bustling comedy of 
low life in 1351, which affords immense opportunities for 
the comic talent of Messrs. Shepherd and Widdicomb, 
and kept the audience in roars of laughter through- 
out, concluded the performance. 



THE LYCEUM. 



A clever little farce, entitled Cool as a Cucumber was 
produced here on the 24th. It is from the pen of Mr. 
Jerrold, junior, son of the distinguished novelist and 
dramatic author, Mr. Douglas Jerrold, and was perfectly 
successful. We need scarcely say that the cool gentleman 
was personated by Mr. Charles Matthews, and personated 
also with a degree of easy impudence, which few beside 
this mercurial comedian can display. He has picked up 
a cigar-case belonging to some old gentleman's son, and 
on the strength of this introduction, enters the old man's 
house, makes himself perfectly at home, and even treats 
the son, who has been banished from his father's house 
to prevent a mesalliance, as a burglar, on his return 
home. At length he atones for his impertinence by 
bringing about a reconciliation between father and son, 
and all ends happily. The construction of the piece, as 
will be seen, is slight enough, but the dialogue is neat 
and sparkling. King Charming continues nightly to 
attract and charm very excellent houses. 



ADELPHI. 

A new melodrama was produced here on Monday the 
24th, entitled The Disowned ; or Helen of the Hurst ; it 
was got up in the usual style of carefulness and complete- 
ness in vogue at this establishment, and embraced the 
strength of the company, if we except the name of Mr. 
O. Smith, whose impaired health has compelled him to 
retire, only for a time we trust, to the ease and calmness 
of private life. The new drama has most of the con- 
stituents of success with an Adelphi audience ; there is a 
gentleman, who having been slighted in love in his 
youth, has murdered his rival, and adopted the daughter 
of that rival as his child ,* there is another gentleman 
who has, also, in his youth carried off his steward's 
betrothed, and brought up his illegitimate son without 
having explained to him the relationship existing 
between them. The steward is, of course, a villain, and 
desires to make this lad an instrument of vengeance 
against his father, but his plans are very properly 
defeated, and the young man is accidentally shot at the 
end of the tale ; and while a house is in flames at the 
back, is acknowledged by his father. We have all these 
telling characters and incidents, but we have not a 
simple, intelligible story, in which they are naturally 
brought about. The incidents of a drama should arise 
out of each other, as effect follows cause, but in this 



piece they are rather huddled together, without any 
reasonable and sufficient tie. Some of the situations 
however, told well with the audience, and there was 
considerable applause at the fall of the curtain, mingled 
with disapprobation. 

AMATEURS. 

St.. James's Theatre. — On the 18th, an amateur per- 
formance of the members of the Western Dramatic 
Society took place in aid of the funds of the Dispensary 
for Consumption in Margaret-street, Regent-street. We 
fear the charity will derive little or no assistance from 
this effort, the gentlemen forming the dramatic society 
appear to have miscalculated their power of disposing of 
tickets, and the house not only exhibited " a beggarly 
account of empty boxes," but an attendance of scarcely 
more than thirty in the pit. The performances com- 
menced with the comedy of The Heir at Law, which 
was represented in a careful and praiseworthy manner. 
Mr. Fawdon performed old Dowlas with much ease 
and finish ; Mr. Emery's Dick Dowlas was lively and 
pleasing, but he was strangely dressed upon his first 
appearance ; the Doctor Panglos of Mr. Spicer wanted 
humour, it was too hard and serious ; this gentleman did 
not invariably pronounce his words correctly j we will 
select one instance in orthography the accent is placed on 
the second, not on the third syllable. This and a few 
other such cases might have been accidental errors, 
arising from nervousness, or some such feeling, but a 
repetition of them should be guarded against. Mr. 
Edwards played the little part of Stedfast with very 
great effect ; Mr. Chester strove to do his best in Henry 
Moreland, but his elocution is hurried and indistinct ; 
Mr. Harrison represented the honest simple countryman, 
Zekiel Homespun very truthfully, and Mr. Felton was 
respectable in his assumption of the old Irish servant, 
Kenrick. Of the ladies we must first notice Mrs. New.- 
bery, whose Lady Duberly was a really finished per- 
formance ; Miss S. Archer made no attempt to personate 
Caroline Dormer, it was a mere reading ; Miss Sydney 
as Cicely merits a word of praise. Still, whatever may 
be the individual defects of some members of the com- 
pany, they all work well together, and seemed to have 
been drilled into unity of action by one well acquainted 
with theatrcal tactics ; we presume the merit of this 
is due to Mr. Harrison, who acts as the stage-manager. 
Each member of the society appears to think it to be his 
duty to be thoroughly acquainted, not only with the 
words, but also with the business of his part; this is as 
it should be — indeed as it always must be, if the com- 
pany are desirous of keeping the attention, and securing 
the approbation of their audience. The comedy was 
followed by the interlude of The Day After the Wedding, 
and the performances concluded with The Turned Head. 

Soho Theatre. — The St. James's Dramatic Society 
gave another performance at this elegant little theatre, 
on Monday the 24th. Colman's play of The Iron Chest, 
commenced the entertainment, and was performed in a 
highly creditable manner. We see the society have 
profited by a hint we gave them in our last number, 
for all the members were exceedingly perfect in the 
words, and many of them appeared to have bestowed 
some time and study upon the conception of their parts. 
Mr. Cowper, although, in appearance, not altogether 
the man the author designed for Sir Edward Mortimer ; 
for Colman, in his original preface to the play, said he 
required for its hero, a man — 

Of a tall stature, and of sable hue, 
Much like the son of Kish, that lofty Jew — 

nevertheless, played with much discrimination and 
taste ; but he has a habit of occasionally hurrying over 
his sentences, which detracts from the merit of his per- 
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formance. Fitzharding and Wilford were both very 
judiciously represented, the former by Mr. Reed, the 
latter by Mr. Ogilvie. Mr. Purdy, as Adam Winterton, 
hardly hit the character, which is that of an old but 
hearty man " frosty but kindly ;" and not a whimperer 
relapsing into imbecility. Mr. Alexander, as Sampson 
Rawbold, played with much ease and humour. Miss 
Emily Burns looked exceedingly well as the Lady 
Helen, but her articulation was hurried and indistinct; 
Miss Seagrave was pleasing as Blanche, and Miss Fausta 
Sydney ! (Heaven bless us ! what a name for a young 
Englishwoman,) made a very innocent Judith. The 
after-pieces, which other engagements prevented our 
remaining to witness, were Fortune's Frolic, and The 
Unfinished Gentleman. 

PROVINCIAL. 

Liverpool. — Theatre Royal. — Since the expiration of 
Miss Helen Faucit's engagement, who attracted crowded 
houses to witness her performances, an operatic com- 
pany has appeared, the principal members of which were 
Miss Louisa Pyne, and Messrs. Harrison, Borrani, and 
H. Corri, who appeared together in Wallace's opera of 
Maritana, on Monday the 3rd. Mr. Harrison was in 
excellent voice, and several of his songs were demanded 
for repetition. Miss Pyne likewise created a considerable 
sensation as Maritana. On the 4th, La Sonnambula was 
produced; on the 6th, The Crown Diamonds ; on the 
7th, The Barber of Seville, and on Saturday the 8th, the 
last night of their engagement, The Bohemian Girl. The 
theatre was well attended during their performance. 
On the 11th, Bulwer's play of Richelieu was produced 
for the benefit of that deservedly popular actor, Mr. 
Barry Sullivan ; Colonel Campbell, and the officers of 
the 91st regiment gave their patronage and the use of 
their excellent band. Mr. Sullivan sustained the wily 
Cardinal very effectively, and on being called before the 
curtain, at the conclusion of the play, expressed his thanks 
in a short, but appropriate address. Rob Roy was the 
afterpiece, and Mr. Sullivan's personation of the High- 
land outlaw was about the finest we have ever witnessed 
on these boards. The part of Bailie Nicol Jarvie was 
sustained by Mr. J. Hughes, and that of Francis Osbal- 
diston by Mr. J. Evans, two amateurs of the town ; they 
were carefully represented. Since then Madame Anna 
Thillon and Mr. Hudson have appeared together in their 
highly interesting entertainment. On the 17th, Mrs. 
Warner, for so many years a deserved favourite upon 
the London boards, and who is, in her delineation of the 
matrons of tragedy unrivalled, made her appearance. She 
has performed a series of Shaksperian characters, but the 
house has been very thinly attended. N 

Adelphi.— Mr. S. Atkyns, a well known and highly 
respectable metropolitan actor, and the author of a long 
| list of melodramas, has been starring here. He opened 
| in one of his own pieces, The Guerillas ; or the Storming 
of St. Sebastian. Mr. A. Abel and his dogs, which are 
certainly very remarkable animals, have also reappeared 
here during the month. 

An amateur performance will take place at the 
Theatre Royal on the 2nd of April, for the benefit of the 
Hungarian and Polish refugees, on which occasion John 
Bull and The Waterman will be the performances. 

Manchester. — Theatre Royal. — A new version of 
Belphegor has been produced here ; the management, we 
suppose, have been induced to take this step in conse- 
quence of the success of this piece at the Queen's. This 
is not the kind of management we look for in an 
establishment of this extent and character ; the produc- 
tion of a French melodrama, after it has been worn 
threadbare at half the minor and provincial theatres in 
the kingdom, instead of bringing forward novelty, or 
reviving the good, though forgotten productions of the 



past. The play, too, although it comes so late into the 
field, has not been so well acted as at the minor house. 
Mr. A. Harris, the acting-manager undertook the part of 
the mountebank, and failed in it ; on the first night there 
were cries from the gallery of " send for Dillon ;" Mr. 
Harold, the young actor whom we spoke of in our last 
number, has since essayed the character, but with no 
very remarkable success. Morton's drama, All that 
Glitters is not Gold (lately produced at the Olympic) 
was brought out here on the 19th, and proved very suc- 
cessful. The principal characters were represented in 
an admirable manner by Mr. H. Beverley, Mr. W. H. 
Stevens, and Mr. J, Wood ; Mrs. Horsman, Miss Rosa 
Bennett, and Miss Fanny Cathcart. 

Queen's. — Belphegor has had a long and successful 
run here. On Wednesday the 12th, Mr. C. Billon pro- 
duced Richelieu for his own benefit; the piece was 
carefully dressed, but it had been evidently got up in a 
hurry, and the numerous groups of characters frequently 
on the stage, were often in confusion and out of place. 
They bore no relative proportion to each other ; all was 
chance, not artistic design. Mr. Dillon himself was not 
peculiarly successful in his assumption of the Cardinal. 
Mrs. Dillon was the Julie de Mortimer. On the 18th, 
the sailors, who are on strike, made an appeal to the 
public, and a very ready and generous response was the 
result ; the sympathy of a crowded audience was entirely 
on the side of the mariners. Mr. Gomersal, the old 
favourite at Astley's, appeared as Napoleon, in a drama 
bearing the not very explanatory title of The Rose of Paris. 

The Manchester Shaksperian Society have announced 
a performance at the Theatre Royal for the 4th of April. 
It is to be for the benefit of the Manchester and Salford 
Lying-in Hospital. 

Mrs. Samuel Butler, the widow of the distinguished 
tragedian of that name, gave an entertainment at the 
Free-Trade Hall, on Friday the 21st, a new drama by 
Sergeant Twigg of the 3rd Dragoon Guards, entitled 
The Ruined Merchant, was produced on the occasion. 

Edinburgh. — Theatre Royal.— The engagement of 
Miss Laura Addison, mentioned in our last number, 
was a profitable one for the management. She has 
appeared, in conjunction with Mr. Edmund Glover, in 
The Bridal, Love's Sacrifice, The Wife, and Richelieu. 
On Monday, the 3rd, Mr. G. V. Brooke made his ap- 
pearance in the character of Othello, before an excel- 
lent audience, and the next evening he performed 
Richard III., with great success. A local paper speaks 
thus of him: — "His delineation of these characters 
makes criticism little; for judgment, study, and taste, 
essentially belong to Mr. Brooke's idiosyncracy. No 
living actor can now portray Richard at all upon a pa- 
rallel with him ; and in the heavy parts of Sir Giles, he 
is equally unapproachable." He has since gone through 
several of his most prominent characters, and on the 
13th he took his benefit, on which occasion he displayed 
the versatility, or, as Sir E. Bulwer Lytton would say, 
the comprehensiveness of his talent, by performing first, 
the hardy Scottish outlaw, Rob Roy, and then appear- 
ing as O'Callaghan, in His Last Legs, in the personifi- 
cation of both of which he was highly applauded. — - 
On Monday evening, the 17th of March, Miss Glyh, 
appeared here for the first time, in the character 
of Queen Katherine, in the play of Henry the Eighth. 
Of this performance we quote the following criticism 
from The Scotsman : — " In addition to the claims of a 
metropolitan reputation, the fact that Miss Glyn is a 
native of Edinburgh, constitutes here a further point 
of interest in her performances. A pupil of Mr. 
Charles Kemble, Miss Glyn exhibits not a little of the 
inspiration, and not a few of the characteristics of the 
histrionic school, of which the Kemble family were the 
great examples and ornaments. So highly, indeed, does 
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Mr. Kemble estimate the genius and attainments of 
his pupil, that we believe he does not hesitate to com- 
pare her to his sister, the great Mrs. Siddons. It is 
certainly not too much to say that, from the present 
achievements of this yet young tragedienne, coupled 
with the fact that she is a deep and earnest student 
of the drama and dramatic art, the highest things may 
be anticipated. Gifted as she is, by aiming at high 
things steadily and earnestly, Miss Glyn takes the only 
sure road to success, and renders predictions of her 
future triumphs comparatively easy and safe. It is 
premature and injudicious to speak of an artist's 
general style and powers, from witnessing one or two 
specimens of it, and we are less inclined to venture to 
do so. in this instance, as Miss Glyn has not yet ap- 
peared in any of the parts in which it is understood 
she peculiarly shines — as in Constance, which she plays 
to-night. But we have seen sufficient to convince us 
that in her we have a tragic actress of undoubted and 
original genius which, for its full development and per- 
fecting, requires little more than the tutorage of time 
and experience; such tutorage, at least, as these will 
bring when taste and study go along with them. She 
can evidently throw her whole soul into the character 
she desires to personate, and lift it up at once into the 
imaginative region. Thus, with the entrance of Queen 
Katherine a new light seems to break upon the stage, 
and when she leaves it, one is apt to gaze * with idle 
eye on him who enters next/ There can be no better 
proof of the actor's power than this concentration and 
absorption of the attention of the audience. This was 
fully exhibited on Monday night; in the two famous 
scenes especially, the trial and the death, every motion 
and expression of Queen Katherine being eagerly 
watched and weighed, and they were worthy of being 
so. The natural dignity of the Queen, the just pride 
and anger of the wronged woman, the tenderness of 
the deserted wife, with the touches of feminine weak- 
ness which the masterly art of Shakspere throws into 
so grand a portraiture of injured majesty, were all 
finely mingled and disposed in Miss Glyn's noble per- 
sonation. Her speeches in the court were admirable 
examples of a due combination of dignity and fire. 
Again, in the very trying and somewhat protracted 
dying scene, the interest was • thoroughly sustained, and 
the audience watched with breathless attention the 
delicate transitions of expression that marked its touch- 
ing close. Miss Glyn has since appeared as Hermione, 
in The Winter's Tale. The earlier scenes, as far as 
we had the fortune to see them, fully confirmed our 
opinion of Miss Glyn's high talents. The statue scene 
was quite a triumph of art. Mr. Glover supported Miss 
Glyn in the principal male characters, and it is needless 
to add, that he does so with his usual good taste and effi- 
ciency. We do not recollect to have seen him before 
in the part of Cardinal Wolsey, which he appeared in 
to much advantage on Monday night. His careful and 
telling elocution and appropriate and tasteful action 
always show well in such a part; he delivered the set 
speeches with excellent taste and feeling, and fre- 
quently drew down deserved applauses. We have not 
left ourselves room to say anything of the other parts- 
except to mention Mr. Murray's inimitable Autolycus, 
in The Winter's Tale. Such appearances, during the 
farewell season, of our manager in characters which he 
has so long performed without chance of rivalry, must 
be gratifying to all play-goers. As an event of the 
season, Saturday evening's patronage must also be 
recorded, and we take the following abridged notice of 
it from the Courant : — ' Mr. Murray enjoyed on Satur- 
day evening another very flattering token of the appro- 
bation with which his services, as theatrical manager 
in this city, are universally regarded, and of the general 



regret felt at his approaching retirement, by a numerous 
attendance of the Judges of the Court of Session and 
members of the bar, under whose patronage the even- 
ing's performances were. The display was brilliant, 
and not only was the dress-circle filled, but also the 
upper boxes, and half of the pit, converted into stalls, 
were occupied by a distinguished and fashionable coni- 
pany. The Lord Justice- General and party occupied the 
centre box ; and among others present were Lord Ful- 
lerton, Lord Wood, Lord Ivory, Lord Robertson, James 
MoncriefF, Esq., Solicitor-general, Duncan M'Neil, Esq., 
Dean of Faculty. The entertainments were Paul Pry, 
and A Roivland for an Oliver. Mr. Murray's acting 
of the intrusive Paul is too well known to require 
eulogy, and he certainly imbued it with, all the spirit 
and humour such an occasion was calculated to draw 
forth. He was also well supported in the different 
characters by the various members of the company, 
and the piece excited constant merriment and applause. 
At the end of Paul Pry, Mr. Murray was called forth, 
amidst universal enthusiasm, and acknowledged the 
compliment in a short address. After the National 
Anthem had been sung by the whole company, the 
farce of A Rowland for an Oliver was performed — >Mr. 
Murray playing the fine model of an old country squire, 
Sir Mark Chace, with great spirit and heartiness.'" — 
On the 19th, Miss Glyn appeared as Lady Constance, in 
King John. Of this personation, a local paper speaks as 
follows : — " Miss Glyn passed through the ordeal tri- 
umphantly. Her Constance is worthy of the traditional 
glories of the Siddons school. It is a piece of great 
acting, full of regulated, well-disposed power, broad and 
impressive, but abounding in delicate transitions and 
shades of emotion. Sufficiently dignified throughout in 
aspect and bearing, Miss Glyn is never cold, and the 
intense earnestness of her manner and address secures 
attention to every change of expression and attitude, 
whilst her noble delivery of the grander passages — 
fine specimens of impassioned eloquence — stirred the 
audience of Wednesday into unwonted enthusiasm. 
She took the house, indeed, perfectly by surprise and 
storm." On the following Friday Macbeth was pro- 
duced, she, of course, representing the Lady of this per- 
formance. The Scotsman observes: — " Miss Glyn's Lady 
Macbeth is a fine performance, bearing throughout the 
impress of study, intellect, and native power ; yet it is 
not a part we would choose to name as an example of 
her genius. We judge, however, from seeing only a 
portion of the performance." On the 25th, she performed 
Julia, in Sheridan Knowles's play of The Hunchback, and 
drew from the audience loud and well-merited applause ; 
and on the 26th, Bianca, in Fazio. On Saturday, the 
29th, she took her benefit, and appeared in her favourite 
character of Marina, in The Duchess of Malfi, and Kathe- 
rine, in Katherine and Petruchio. 

Glasgow. — Theatre Royal. — On the conclusion of 
Mr. G. V. Brooke's engagement, Miss Helen Faucit 
made her appearance, and opened in the character of 
Julia in The Hunchback, which she played with much 
grace and sweetness. Mr. Swinbourne was the Master 
Walter, and represented it with his accustomed skill. 
Miss Faucit has since appeared in As You Like It, in 
which she sustains that exquisitely lively and loving 
creation of our greatest dramatic poet, Rosalind ; Pauline 
in The Lady of Lyons ; and in Mr. Marston's play of 
Philip of France, and Marie de Meranie ; Juliet, also in 
King Rene's Daughter, and The Tragedy Queen. She 
has been ably supported by the company, and business 
has been good. 

The Prince's. — On Monday, the 3rd, Rob Roy was 
produced with new scenery, dresses, &c. The piece was 
powerfully cast, but the chief object of interest was the 
reappearance of that admirable and veteran actor, Mr. 
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Mackay, who took his farewell of the stage about two 
years since at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. The house 
was crowded. At the fall of the curtain, Mr. Mackay, in 
obedience to the call of the house, reappeared and 
delivered the following brief address : — " Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, when I quitted the stage, about two years since, 
with every prospect of enjoying comfort during what re- 
mains of my old age, I little dreamed that I should have 
so soon to return to it. I need not advert here to the 
circumstances that have induced me to do so ; your 
kindness shews that you sympathise with me, Mr Glover 
having most kindly and liberally offered me an engage- 
ment, I felt it prudent to accept it. I beg to thank you 
most sincerely for the highly flattering reception you 
have given me. I trust that my health will permit me to 
fulfil that engagement, and that you will view with leniency 
and favour the efforts of an old servant, whose best endea- 
vours will be to promote the pleasure of his old friends 
and patrons." Mr. Mackay then retired amidst loud ap- 
plause. Diana Vernon was sustained by that interesting 
vocalist, Miss Rebecca Isaacs, who was highly successful, 
and has appeared in Midas as Apollo ; Lissette in Why 
DonH She Marry f and Gertrude in The Loan of a Lover. 
Other of the Waverley dramas have been produced with 
success, and, on the 17th, Mr. Mackay took his benefit, 
and was about to take his departure also, but he was re- 
engaged for four nights more. On the 22nd, Miss R. 
Isaacs took her benefit, on which occasion the entertain- 
ment was as follows : The Daughter of the Regiment, 
Cramond Brig, and Gilder oy 

Dublin. — 'Theatre Royal. — During the past month 
Mr. Grattan Dawson made his appearance here in the 
character of Macbeth, for the benefit of Mr. Joy, the 
stage manager. He performed the character with much 
discrimination and judgment, but was occasionally rather 
hurried in his delivery. Mrs. Saville, as Lady Macbeth, 
played in a very powerful manner, and Herr Mengis ap- 
peared as Hecate, and sang the music in an admirable 
manner. Our readers will find further particulars in an 
original paper on the drama in Dublin, at page 170. 

Derby.— Theatre Royal. — The benefit of Mr. T. E. 
Mills, the manager, took place on the 7th, when an ex- 
cellent house rewarded his exertions. The performance 
commenced with Richelieu, the manager representing 
the Cardinal in a very able manner. Mr. Stanley as 
Baradas, and Mr. Hazlewood as De Beringhen, both 
merit a passing commendation. Julie de Mortimer was 
sustained in an interesting manner by Mrs. Morton. A 
comic song upon the ministerial difficulties by Mr. Hazle- 
wood brought down roars of laughter and applause. On 
the following evening the season concluded with Rizarro, 
and Obi, or Three-Fingered Jack. The company have 
proceeded to Nottingham. 

Stratford-upon-Avon. — (Mr. Jackman, manager.) — 
Mr. Butler Wentworth has been starring here with some 
success. He has some natural advantages, a fine voice 
and person, and may in time become a tragedian of dis- 
tinction. He does wisely in thus studying and practising 
in the provinces. Mr. Henry Hartley has also appeared 
in the slight drama of A Wonderful Woman, sustaining 
Charles Matthews' original part of the cobbler. 

Rochester. — The little theatre here opened on the 
24th, under the management of Mr. J. L. Thornton, 
with Column's comedy of The Poor Gentleman, and the 
melo-drama of Michael JEarle. The company is numer- 
ous, comprising the following members :— -Mesdames 
Kate Harley, Angel, Beaufort, and Mrs. Angel ; Messrs 
W. Angel, C. Stanton, "W. Robins, R. Starmer, Hector 
Simpson, Christie, Naylor, Philips, and Holden. 

Brighton. — The Circus. — Brighton cannot support 
a theatre — the poverty of one class of its inhabitants, 
and the gentility of another, mutually prevent them 
from attending, except upon extraordinary pccasions. 
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But Brighton can patronise a circus ! — it is neither too 
intellectual, too genteel, or -too poor for that. We do 
not make this rem ark. in a spirit of unkindness to the 
management of the circus — we are glad of their success, 
and wish it was greater — we do not affect to condemn 
any artist because his occupation is of an humbler order 
than that which we advocate ; we should despise our- 
selves for doing so ; but we should like to see the patron- 
age of the inhabitants and visitors of Brighton bestowed 
with a little more discretion, at least divided between 
the thoughtful actor and the glittering tumbler or rider 
— no more. 

Colchester. — Theatre Royal. — Ls.st month we re- 
corded the opening of this establishment, under the 
management of Messrs Humphries and Bradley ; this 
month we have to record the absconding of these worthy 
gentlemen from the town with the week's receipts, hav- 
ing, of course, forgotten to pay the performers their 
salaries. The theatre therefore closed abruptly on Satur- 
day, the 8th. We would suggest to Mr. Henry Butler, 
the dramatic agent, to add to his very useful publication, 
The Manager's Circular and Theatrical Directory, 
a list of notoriously insolvent, tricky, and dishonest 
managers. It would be a very admirable extension of 
his present excellent scheme. A performance has since 
taken place for the benefit of the company, and notwith- 
standing that the prices of admission were raised, a very 
excellent house was the result, as the town were anxious 
to express their sympathy with the unfortunate actors. 

CONTINENTAL. 

(from our own correspondent.) 

Gotha. — The Duke Ernest is making preparations for 
producing his new opera. The noble composer has 
written the text himself, the subject of which is taken from 
the time of the late Spanish war. The dresses and prin- 
cipal decorations have also been sketched by himself. M. 
and Mme. Brue, from Berlin, are engaged for the ballet. 

Magdala is the title of a new drama by Charlotte 
Birch Pfeiffer, shortly to be given at Berlin. This is 
the 57th dramatic production of this indefatigable lady. 

Therese Milanollo has given several successful concerts 
at Strassburgh. After an excursion to Colmar, &c, she 
returned to Strassburgh, and gave a concert for the 
poor. The following day she sent for all the poor chil- 
dren of the town to the Salle de la Reunion des Arts, 
and distributed clothing among them. Before leaving, 
she was overwhelmed with applause, bouquets, wreaths, 
and complimentary poems. Her portrait was litho- 
graphed, and she was presented with a gold bracelet. 
On the evening before her departure, the orchestre of 
the theatre serenaded her ,* in return she descended to 
thank the performers, and politely invited them all to 
sup with her. On the 16th of March, she gave a concert 
at the Mannheim theatre, and on the 17th at Heidelberg. 

Moritz Heydrich has produced a highly successful 
historical tragedy at Leipsic, entitled, Tiberius Gracchus. 
This tragedy is distinguished for its noble simplicity, and 
by its avoiding all the hackneyed striving for effect, so 
common in productions of an inferior class. It would 
be superfluous to describe the plot, as every reader of 
Roman history must be well acquainted with the same, 
Tiberius will shortly be given at Dresden, and will 
doubtless soon make its appearance at all the principal 
theatres of Germany. 

Lortzing's widow continues to reap a golden harvest. 
The deceased composer has left numerous unpublished 
works behind, which alone would be sufficient to make a 
name. These productions of his fertile genius consist of 
operas, oratorios, overtures, quartetts, songs, chorusses, 
&c. ; of course these are to be sold ; and it is sincerely 
hoped that the purchasers will not be niggardly in their 
offers. 
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Some wonderful genius in Germany has made the 
startling discovery that Shakspere has contradicted him- 
self in The Merchant of Venice. Every schoolboy in 
England must have noticed the trifling inconsistency, 
where Shylock says in one scene that he will not eat with 
the Christian, and in another that he is going to sup 
with him. Let us see how the German quotes the 
text : — 

ACT II., SCENE II. 

Shylock. I will buy with you, &c, but I will not eath with 
you. 

ACT II., SCENE V. 

Shylock. I am tid forth to supper * * * 
I have no mind of feasting forth to- nigth. 

If the German jackass can't even copy orthographically, 
the bard may well be forgiven ! 

In general the theatre in Germany has nothing new 
to offer. The Prophet, The Grand Duchess, and Adrienne 
Lecouvreur are going the round. Therese Milanollo and 
Lucile Grahn are starring at the principal cities. For 
the ensuing month little is to be expected. 

Aix-la- Chapelle.— After an interruption of three years, 
a Lower-Rhine musical festival is to be held this year at 
Aix-la- Chapelle. The time fixed is "Whitsuntide. It is 
proposed to give Handel's Israel in Egypt, Franz Schu- 
bert's Symphony in C dur, and a sacred piece by Cheru- 
bini. Lindpaintner, from Stuttgart, is to direct, and 
Madame Sontag-Rossi to sing the principal soprano 
soli. 

The Composer Spontini (Count of JSt. Andrea.) — - 
Gasparo Spontini was born at Majolati, not very far 
from Ancona in the Papal States, 14th November, 1779. 
At nineteen he went to Naples, where he entered the 
Conservatory Delia Pieta. Here he made such progress 
in his musical studies, that he was able to write a little 
opera, Ipuntigli delle Donne ; this gave him such courage, 
that he ran off to Rome, where he had a greater chance 



of getting secretly on the stage. The fugitive, however, 
was found out, and condemned either to return to Na- 
ples, or to justify his flight by producing a successful 
opera for the Carnival. A text was given him, he 
composed it quickly, saw it speedily produced, and meet 
with enthusiastic applause. Somewhat later he accepted 
an engagement at Venice. During the following seven 
years that Spontini remained in Italy, he composed 
thirteen or fourteen operas ; at a later period he regarded 
these productions with a sort of contempt, although 
several of them were highly approved of. The first of 
these was I? amor secreto, and the last Berenice. He 
now proceeded to Paris, where, at first, his circumstances 
were bad, and he w T as obliged to have recourse to teach- 
ing. His Finta filosofa already given in Italy, was not 
unfavourably received, but Milton, by Jouy, was cer- 
tainly his first opera with a French text. Some further 
operas were unsuccessful ; but at last he obtained from 
Jouy the text of The Vestal, which Mehul and Cheru- 
bim had refused. When complete, Josephine had it 
studied at the Grand Opera. Singers and managers 
were all against him, as is mostly the case when any- 
thing of unusual excellence is offered. The success of 
the opera was supreme; one hundred representations 
could not damp the enthusiasm of the crowded audiences. 
Italy and Germany soon enrolled themselves among his 
admirers. From this moment Spontini governed at the 
Grand Opera, where he produced Fernando Cortes with 
equal success. A year later he was made Director of 
the Italian Opera. Soon after Spontini was called to 
Berlin, where he produced many further operas. As 
director Spontini was much liked ; in the course of time* 
however, he was superseded by Meyerbeer. The com- 
poser then returned to Paris, and thence to his native 
town, where his charitable institutions do him the 
greatest honour. He expired at Majolati, 14th January, 
1851. 
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Valeria, a drama in five acts, by MM. Jules Lacroix 
and Auguste Maquet, has been produced at the Theatre 
Franqais. Although the name of Messalina is not 
introduced throughout the piece, she is the personage 
intended by Valeria, her full name being Valeria Mes- 
salina, of which the authors, for propriety's sake, have 
retained only the first half. More than this, the infa- 
mous wife of the Emperor Claudius " is represented as a 
model of virtue, and the charges made against her arise 
from her resemblance to a courtezan named Lysisca. 
To preserve this resemblance, the empress and the cour- 
tezan are both played by Mademoiselle Rachel. 

Another novelty at the Franqais is a one-act comedy, 
likewise in verse, by MM. Pol Mercier and Edouard 
Fournier. A married lady falls in love with the works 
of a novelist ; her husband is smitten by the pictures of 
a female painter. Each appoints an interview with the 
object thus loved unseen, and when the meeting actually 
takes place, the married pair discover that they have 
fallen in love with — one another. The piece is called 
Christian et Marguerite, from the assumed names of the 
author and the artist. 



Our list of dramatic events would scarcely he^ com- 
plete without the name of M. Scribe, who is again in the 
field with his associate, M. Legouve. Their newest pro- 
duction—a three-act comedy, entitled Bataille de Dames, 
ou un duel en Amour, has been produced at the Franr 
qais. The action takes place in the year 1817. The 
Countess d'Otreval, a royalist lady, shelters in her 
chateau a young officer of the empire, whose life is for- 
feited to the state. For the purpose of disguise, he 
wears the livery of the Countess, and she employs all her 
ingenuity to prevent the prefect of the department, who 
is on the look-out for the fugitive, from discovering his 
intended victim. She even prevails upon a friend^ to 
pretend, at no little hazard, to be the young officer him- 
self. After several incidents, one of the most ludicrous 
of which is the bribing of the supposed servant to dis- 
cover the fugitive, all parties are relieved from their 
embarrassment by the publication of an amnesty. 

The German novelist, Hoffmann, is much more a 
favourite with the French than with the English. In a 
fantastic drama, in five acts, written by MM. Michel 
Carre and Jules Barbier, and produced at the Odeon, he 
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is made the hero of incidents drawn from his own wild j 
romances. In three distinct adventures, he falls in love I 
with an automaton, whom he takes for a living being-— j 
a lady, so terribly consumptive, that she falls dead at the j 
end of an aria ; — and a dangerous courtezan. From the ! 
whole piece, which is entitled Les Contes de Hoffmann, \ 
the moral is deduced, that steady labour is more whole- ] 
some than indulgence in fantastical dreams. ] 

A foolish wager, by which a young advocate engages < 
to wear the dress of a Pierrot for twenty-four hours* and j 
is involved in all sorts of embarrassments in conse- j 
qUence, is the foundation of a one-act comedy, called j 
Pierrot, written by MM. Lefranc and Pecourcelles, and ! 
likewise produced at the Odeon. j 

The inconvenience of giving warning to a nurse, and « 
not sending her away directly, is set forth in a vaudeville j 
by M. S. Henry Berthoud, entitled Uhe bonne qu'on \ 
renvoie, and produced at the Varietes. An antiquary < 
about td marry his daughter, wishes to ^et rid of a bonne j 
who does constant damage to his rarities ; but the lady \ 
finding that she has to take her departure, becomes ; 
more mischievous than ever. j 

The celebrated vaudeville of Indiane et Charlemagne, \ 
known here by Mr. Selby's version, Antony and Cleopatra, \ 
seems to have given the notion to another piece pro- j 
duced at the Varietes. The stage is divided into two j 
parts, and a young couple fall in love with each other j 
precisely after the manner of the other piece. Pen- \ 
sionnaire et Militaire^so is the quasi-novelty called— is \ 
written by MM. Brisebaire and de Lustieres. < 

Another novelty at this house is La Femme de Menage, \ 
a vaudeville in one act, written by M. Michel Delaporte* j 
A humpbacked old bachelor has an expensive nephew, j 
and an inattentive housekeeper, who are the torments of j 
his life. The daughter of the latter turns out to be an } 
illegitimate child of his own, the result of a youthful j 
adventure, and the piece terminates with the marriage of 
this girl to his nephew. 

The celebrated novel of the Abbe Prevost has been 
turned into a comedy by MM. Marc Fournier and Bar- 
riere, and produced at the Gymnase. The authors have 
followed the story closely, and have retained the origi- 
nal name of Manon LeseauL The heroine is played by 
Mademoiselle Eose Cheri. 

At the Montansier has been produced a new " folie 
de carnival" by MM. Marc Michel and Labiche, en- 
titled On demande les culottieres, A lieutenant and his I 
trumpeter ordered not to quit their room, endeavour to 
amuse themselves by setting up a placard, which states 
that French " culottieres" are wanted, and putting on 
women's attire. The crowd which they attract discover 
the ruse, and revenge themselves on the military swains 
by all kinds ,of outrages. \ 

A more elegant trifle, brought out at] the same house j 
is U amour a I'aveuglette, a one-act piece", by MM. Meles- I 
ville and Xavier. A near-sighted lady, anxious to con- j 
ceal her infirmity, awakens the jealousy of the count, \ 
her lover, for he suspects that the physician, who visits j 
her secretly, is a favoured gallant : and as a farther mis- j 
fortune, she makes a declaration of love to the count's | 
valet, mistaking him for his master. The count falling j 
into a rage, betrays a defect hitherto unknown, that of I 
stammering. When an explanation has taken place, it \ 
is settled that the two defective personages are well \ 
fitted for each other. I 

The well-known vaudeville, Le Demon de la JSFuit, has \ 
furnished the subject of an opera of the same name, pro- \ 
duced at the Academie. The music is by M. Eosenhain. \ 
^ M. Latour (de Saint- Ybars), the author of the clas- \ 
sical tragedy of Virginie, has written a drama in seven s 
tableaux, which has been produced at the Porte-Saint- I 
Martin, under the title of Les Routiers, a word applied j 
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to certain marauders who infested the provinces of 
France in the time of King Charles V. Count Montau 
has completely destroyed the family of a young girl 
named Madeleine, who has since been adopted 1)y the 
magistrate of the county. He has an amiable nephew 
named Roger, who invites Madeleine to reside in the 
Castle of Montau, that she may be protected from the 
routiers, who are in the neighbourhood. Famine has 
reduced the robbers to the last extremity, and they 
waylay a passenger, whom they propose to hang, but he 
defends himself so well, that not only is his life spared, 
but he is made captain of the band, having already been 
a corsair. His first exploit is to penetrate the Count's 
castle, which he does by means of Trombolina, a lady 
attached to the band, who enters the castle disguised as 
a princess, and secures the keys. Madeleine, who is at 
the castle, is hidden by Roger in a vault, and when the 
Corsair* who is in fact her father, offers to save the 
Count's life, if his daughter is restored to him, the noble 
criminal does not even know what he means, so numer- 
ous have been his crimes. Accordingly the Count is 
hanged, and the chateau is fired, but the shrieks of 
Madeleine are heard, and the Corsair when he rescues her, 
recognises her as his own child, the feelings of his 
early state of innocence are revived, and weary of his 
lawless life, he attempts to compensate for the past by 
joining the French army, which Du Guesclin is leading 
into Spain. 

It is sufficient to name a sort of burlesque written by 
MM. L. Duchesne and G. Sauvey, and produced at the 
Porte- SainUMariin, under the title of La Fiancee de 
Bengale, The piece is one of the many in which serious 
Oriental matters are treated in a ludicrous style, one of 
the incidents being the precipitation into the Ganges of 
two unfortunate persons sewn up in one sack. 

MM. Anicet-Bourgeois and Michel Masson, are again 
active. De Muet, a seven-act drama produced at the 
Gaite, is from their pen. Madeleine, who keeps a sort 
of inn near Toulon, is married to Jacques, a poacher, 
who ill uses her. Her chief object of interest is a dumb 
youth named Maurice, whom she has found in a state 
of destitution on the highway. Being detected in the 
act of poaching, Jacques is condemned to pay a fine 
of three hundred livres, and is highly indignant at 
finding that his wife has no money; but Maurice, to 
raise the necessary sum, undertakes to aid in launching 
a ship under circumstances of the greatest danger. The 
scene now changes to the house of M. de Grandpre, a 
councillor of the parliament, who has just received 
an old friend, the artist Latour, returned from abroad. 
Latour was a lover of Madame de Grandpre before 
her marriage, and has had, by her, a child, which has 
been entrusted to Jacques and Madeleine. Prompted 
by sordid motives, Jacques has endeavoured to destroy 
his charge, but being prevented by chance, has sim- 
ply abandoned him, and the child has since reappeared 
as the dumb Maurice. Jacques is so touched by the 
devotion of Maurice, that he resolves to amend his 
life, but finds himself most unpleasantly in the power 
of the Marchioness de Permon, who is the sister, 
and has been the rival, of Madam de Grandpre, and 
who knows the whole history of the child, by means 
of a written statement drawn up by her sister. To 
get rid of this dangerous personage, Jacques makes 
use of poison. Her corpse is laid out, and Maurice, 
who enters the room to carry off the statement which 
would dishonour his mother, is seized as a common 
thief. His mother, to save him, avows her transgres- 
sion, and he tries to drown himself, to obliterate all 
recollections of the past. He is, however, saved by his 
actual father, and M. de Grandpre, forgiving his wife, 
consents to receive him into his own house. 
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THE DRAMATIC ORDEAL, 

Who chooseth me must give and hazard all he hath.. . ' 
" * Merchant of Venice. 

In every profession there are, of course, difficulties to be undergone before the position coveted 
in it can be attained; this is natural, and to be expected; we would not have it otherwise ; for 
that which can be acquired without labour, brings no honour, and but little emolument. Still 
we do complain of the fierce ordeal of want, suffering, and contempt to which the aspirant for 
histrionic fame is subjected — an ordeal often so severe that youthful genius, unless endowed with 
an iron constitution and an adamantine will, either shrinks back from in disgust or terror ; or 
boldly struggling on, intent on overcoming obstacles, the full extent of which are unforeseen, not 
unfrequently perishes in the attempt. 

There is a dead impenetrable wall built up in the path of the young actor, which shuts him 
out from the honourable exercise of his chosen and dearly loved art, except in such arenas as 
are too often a disgrace to him to enter, and the proceedings in which are a mere mockery of 
the elevating and purifying functions of the drama. Individual fitness for the position aimed 
at is not the question ; talent gives a young actor no claim upon managerial authorities ; unless he 
has friends who will give him extensive pecuniary support for a night or so, or the advantage 
of a distinguished name, even the opportunity of an appearance is denied him. He must still 
starve and drudge on in obscurity; learning the stern truth of the axiom "who best can suffer, 
best can do," he must be content to crawl through the blind alleys and narrow lanes of life ; — 

" Suffering, abstaining, quietly expecting," 

until, perhaps, some lucky accident bringing him before the great public, he rises from the murky 
twilight of his previous existence, glittering and brilliant as a star ; thousands of voices welcome 
him, and thousands of hands shower down rewards and golden approbation. 

But what recompense is position and emolument for the suffering, and frequently the dis- 
honour of such an early life ? who but an enthusiast would encounter such a trial ? who but one 
haunted by a restless burning desire for dramatic distinction would welcome years of poverty, 
privation, sickness of soul and body, a constant sense of self-imposed beggary, and an internal 
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reproach, for frequent acts of meanness not to be avoided, and even dishonesty, which may not he 
shunned ? 

We do not desire that a man starting in the great race for distinction should have the 
difficulties which lie in his v path carefully cleared away for him — that, the thorns and briars should 
be lopped off and hid out of sight, and the way strewn with roses ; certainly not, an acquaintance 
with difficulties hardens and exalts his character, braces his nerves, gives him readiness and 
power, and also teaches him the great lessons of self-reliance and self-respect. Let him struggle, 
it is well that he should do so, trials and obstacles are the surest schools of genius ; w r e repeat, 
iet him struggle— but let him not sink. Let him be familiar with difficulty, but save him from 
dishonour — do not make him an outcast, and a pariah — do not drive him to a reckless indifference 
of right and wrong, and crush in him the feeling that he has a noble spirit within, which should 
shrink instinctively from moral degradation. 

We have spoken of young genius as suffering, but ultimately successful ; but, alas ! how 
seldom is this the case ; not often does he reach this desired consummation of his hopes and 
toils ; what then is the reverse of the picture ? let the pale haggard consumptive, and the 
soddened dim-eyed drunkard answer; let the nervous hypochondriac and the violent madman 
answer ; and let the humble forgotten grave of the poor player, who sickened and died broken- 
hearted among strangers, breathe forth its answer too. 

But to take a less melancholy view of the subject — as all dramatic aspirants do not possess 
that irritablility of nerve, and poetical susceptibility which is the usual, indeed the almost 
invariable, condition of dramatic genius — what is the ultimate state of those who have started 
in the profession with lofty hopes and with an embryo talent of such an order as should com- 
mand an honourable position in the paths of the drama? What is it? why, too often the 
obtaining a scanty and unsettled livelihood by lending their talent as an attraction to some 
theatrical hotbed of iniquity, where the true objects of the drama, namely, the inculcation of 
principles of honour, heroism, and truth, are reversed ; and robbery, licentiousness, and murder, 
are clothed in the garb of attraction, and breathe forth an atmosphere contagious and deadly to 
every pure and holy feeling. - . 

Do we exaggerate in the description we have given of the severity of the ordeal to which 
the actor is exposed ? The inexperienced and uninitiated may believe so, but assuredly w r e dp 
not. The lives of most of our distinguished actors will bear out our assertions ; and to shew that 
they do so, we will cull a few anecdotes from the early struggles and privations of some of those 
who have attained a standing of the loftiest character. 

J ohn Kemble, possibly the greatest genius that ever trod the English stage, was no exemption 
to this law of poverty ; his early struggles were long and severe : it is related of him that he 
could not pay his laundress the sum of fifteen pence, and she consequently refused to deliver up 
to him his only shirt, which he was in urgent want of to dress for his part, Yentidius in All 
for Love. Another instance of his extreme poverty is the oft-told story of the whipping-top, 
which is so much to our purpose that we must be pardoned for repeating it. Not being able to 
satisfy the demands of his landlady, with whom he was considerably in arrear, he had recourse 
to the following expedient. In the room, exactly under that he occupied, his landlady's husband 
lay ill— we trust, for the reputation of the tragedian's humanity, not seriously so ; and as the 
apothecary one day left the house the insolvent actor overheard him give directions that his 
patient should be kept quiet. This was enough for Kemble, who instantly conceived the idea of 
turning this injunction to his own advantage, which he did by spinning a top, under the pretence 
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that such, exercise was necessary for his health, with incessant noise and rapidity, and continuing 
this interruption to the repose of the unfortunate invalid, until his landlady was glad to purchase 
peace by giving him leave to depart without the payment of his rent. Some may be inclined to 
smile at this anecdote, but we regard it very differently ; it is painful to think that a man pos- 
sessing the feelings of a gentleman and the taste and susceptibilities of a poet (for the truly great 
actor is in thought and appreciative power a poet) should be driven by poverty to an act of 
shuffling, and a dishonest evasion of a just demand. 

The privations and sufferings of Edmund Kean are patent and notorious, and were indeed 
sufficiently severe to induce him to make an application at a time when his great dramatic 
genius, though not generally recognised, was to a very large extent developed and matured, for 
a situation in the army, only one degree above the rank of a common soldier. About the same 
period, having been playing at Guernsey, and not having money enough to leave the island, 
being in truth in a penniless condition, this great actor, not very long before he burst forth as 
the star, or rather, as the dramatic comet of the metropolis— not very long before the tramping 
hunger-bitten actor became the idol of the play-goers of the greatest city in Europe — did he get 
up a benefit, in a room, rudely fitted up at a public house, and announced the appearance of his 
infant son in a pantomimic performance. Knowing, however, that this was but a slight reed 
upon which to depend for an audience, he privately circulated a report that Lady Douglas, 
a material agent in the trial of the Princess of Wales (which was then the almost engrossing 
topic of the day) was not only in Guernsey, but had honoured him with her patronage, and was 
to be present at his benefit. This fabrication brought him a crowded room, and helped him out 
of his pressing difficulties. But is it not a melancholy fact that a man of genius was forced to 
promulgate a lie to gain a crust? His talent brought him nothing, but a deceitful pandering to 
the morbid curiosity of the crowd — an act which in any but a starving man would have been 
despicable — brought him what was, at the moment, a little fortune. 

Mrs. Siddons, the " great creature" of the British stage, was not exempt from this ordeal of 
poverty and its attendant trials — a perusal of her early life reveals struggles which few young 
ladies would dream of encountering, or would indeed do anything but shrink from in disgust. 

Mrs. Jordan, in her early professional life, was subjected to the attentions of a lewd ruffian 
of a manager, whose common practice it was to advance money to such female members of his 
company as were unfortunate enough to please him, and then threaten to arrest them for the 
debt, unless they gratified his unmanly passion. Mrs. Jordan, although not very circumspect in 
after-life, was then a young artless girl, and repelled his advances with that contempt which 
they justly merited. But every young unprotected girl who has too readily yielded to a romantic 
longing to adopt the stage as a profession—who has felt her bosom throb with sympathetic 
emotion for the generous unbounded love of Juliet — who has wept over the madness of the 
heart- stricken deserted Ophelia, and the cruel death of Desdemona— is subject to this and to far 
more specious temptation, and by the very poetical warmth and romance of her nature more 
likely than others to fall beneath it. 

The early career of Edward Knight, the celebrated representative of country boys— " Little 
Knight/' as he used to be called— supplies many painful instances of what the young actor must 
undergo y still he claimed to be one of the favourites of fortune, and at one time, when he was 
reduced nearly to starvation, and was wandering in a country walk with sad and sinking spirits, 
pondering in what manner he should obtain a meal, his foot struck against something heavy, 
embedded in the clay; raising it— conceive what was his astonishment and grateful joy when he 
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found that it was a purse containing no less than seven guineas ! But the severe ordeal through 
which most dramatic aspirants must pass is perhaps even better illustrated in the following 
painful history of an obscure actor, than by instances from the early lives of illustrious ones. 

Our poor friend, • — — , was a singularly gifted young man, of an ardent and strongly 

poetical temperament. He might have excelled in any walk of life—he had a handsome, manly 
person, and a countenance singularly expressive he did not write poetry, but he felt and lived 
poetically ; — his reading was admirable — we used then to think it faultless : he was a musician 
also, of no mean ability, and had a singular eloquence in conversation. A worshipper of Shak- 
spere, he chose the stage as a profession, and had wildly enthusiastic and Utopian ideas con- 
cerning it— ideas which probably were impracticable, but still lofty. Surely he ought to have 
won the garland of success ; for with all these qualities he united an indomitable industry. But 
what was the result? He bore the vicissitudes of an actor's life bravely j and the ordeal which 
he passed was certainly a severe one — many times he knew the want of a meal, and played at 
night in a state of exhaustion ; but his heart was strong, and he still played with vigour. He 
bore the rebuffs and contempt of the ignorant and purse-proud without complaining, but he 
regarded with extreme bitterness his own compelled derelictions from the strict path of honour. 
One evening he shed tears in our presence while speaking on this subject ; we tried to console 
him. " My friend," he said, " genius is a curse to the unfortunate — a bright delusion ending in 
despair and madness." 

He remained on the stage for several years, and obtained something of celebrity in certain 
provincial circles, but he was still a penniless adventurer. Eor a length of time he strained 
every nerve to obtain a London engagement compatible with his merits, but he was entirely 
unsuccessful ; the hand of j)atronage and power knew him not, and he was denied even a hearing. 
Thus utterly rejected, he fell into a state of morbid melancholy, took to habits of intemperance, 
and having withdrawn himself from the stage, he obtained an unimportant mercantile situa- 
tion, but he was no longer fit to fulfil the common-place duties of life ; he was discharged for 
inattention, and soon afterwards terminated his existence by suicide. 

Gentle, and brave, and generous ; no lorn bard 
Breath'd o'er his dark fate one melodious sigh. 

Here let us ask the question whether any man with the feelings of a gentleman would 
willingly subject himself to such an ordeal ? Assuredly he would not, but it is the weakness of 
all, blindly to believe that they shall escape those evils into which others have fallen. Some 
actors, they argue, have been fortunate enough never to have encountered these trials — distinc- 
tion lay in their path, and they found it ; they went on their road cheerfully, and honour and 
reward met them half-way ! This is sometimes so, we grant; we could point to several who 
have obtained honourable positions in the profession who have originally entered upon them 
without much histrionic ^education, but this has invariably been achieved by patronage and intro- 
duction, aided by talent and industry on the side of the aspirant. These few exceptions prove 
nothing, and we trust that the would-be actor will not be deceived into the belief that he shall 
be numbered among them. The evil is deeply seated, we have no real school for actors in this 
country ; our provincial theatres are conducted in a manner infinitely better calculated to depress 
than to foster young genius ; the public are capricious and indifferent in their patronage, and 
the local press cold and reserved. We have watched long and anxiously for a better state of 
things, and we fancy that in the new school of management and actors now springing up, we 
discern the first faint blush of morning rising from behind the darkness of night. 

H. T. 
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ME. PHELPS. 

Me. Samuel Phelps is the son of a respectable hatter at Davenport, in which town he made his first 
appearance on the great stage of life in 1806. After the usual amount of education bestowed upon lads 
destined to make their way in the commercial world, he was apprenticed to a printer at Plymouth ; but 
having become innoculated with a love for the stage, he proceeded to London in the year 1821, where 
for some -years he followed the business of a compositor, and occasionally amused himself with amateur 
performances. 

Mr. Phelps was in his twenty-second year when he made his first professional essay on the stage, in 
the York circuit, in 1828. Whether his bias was to tragedy or comedy remained for some time uncertain. 
Indeed, his bent at first seemed to the latter; he- delighted to play crabbed old guardians and money- 
grubs. However, in 1833, he was engaged by Mr. Burroughs as principal tragedian : and for four years 
subsequently, prospered as a Shaksperian performer at Belfast, Aberdeen, Dundee, and Inverness. 
His fame being now established, he was engaged in 1837 at the Exeter Theatre, where he became 
exceedingly popular. His acting was there a mark for critical appreciation — it had a distinctive cha- 
racter, and the report of it reached the metropolis. 

The result was, that rival London managers contended for his engagement. Both Mr. Webster 
and Mr. Macready were in the field at the same period. The former had engaged Mr. Phelps for the 
Haymarket, about the time that Mr. Macready visited Southampton to see Mr. Phelps perform. A 
second engagement was entered into for Covent-Grarden. At the former theatre Mr. Phelps accord- 
ingly appeared, on the 28th of August, 1837, in the part of Shylock* Hamlet, Bichard III., Sir Edward 
Mortimer, and Othello succeeded. 

The writer of this memoir first saw Mr. Phelps in Othello, at the Haymarket, and became at once 
convinced that the, new actor possessed powers of a high order. His style was then charac- 
terized by a peculiar purity, and there was a tenderness in his tones which touched the sympathies. 
Taste and judgment were even then his prevalent qualities ; and these, in the opinion of his critic, 
were the pledges of permanent success. 

The continuance of Mr. Phelps at the Haymarket was unfortunately brief. There he might have 
maintained an independent position, had he not been contracted to Mr. Macready. In October, 1837, 
Mr. Phelps appeared at Covent-Grarden in Jafiier, Mr. Macready playing Pierre. The performance 
w r as distinguished by the same pathos which had already marked the Othello ; a character which he 
soon afterwards performed again, to Mr. Macready' s Iago. 

Out of the theatre, there was a dramatic spirit awake at this time, which was destined to 
serve both the new actor and the stage. The theatres licensed for the legitimate drama if not too 
large, were too few. To demonstrate the absurd state of the law, which confined the performance 
of the legitimate drama to two or three houses which, besides, for ]ong periods had been accustomed 
to neglect it altogether, a determination was come to by some literary men, to force at all hazards 
an original five-act play on the boards of the Lyceum Theatre. This could only be done by pro- 
curing its licence as an opera, by which, of course, the tragedy must be inevitably injured. To 
this view of the case, Mr. George Stephens, the author of Martinuzzi, became a voluntary martyr ; and 
accordingly, for one entire month in the year 1841, that tragedy was nightly performed at the Lyceum 
Theatre, Mr. Phelps and Mrs. Warner supporting the principal characters. 

Both performers won great credit in the respective parts of the Hungarian Queen and Patriot. 
Mrs. Warner, in Isabella, was suited with a character quite in her style ; while Mr. Phelps exhibited, 
in Martinuzzi, genuine histrionic powers. All who witnessed him in that character, formed the ? 
highest estimate of his genius. He displayed in it the utmost dignity, force, and passion. He, besides 
invested it with singular individuality. 

On the opening of Drury Lane, Mr. Phelps returned to Mr. Macready' s management, and remained 
with him during the two seasons. He had now, indeed, better opportunities of distinguishing himself 
than when at Covent Garden; but] still inadequately. He seems, however, to have looked on Mr, 
Macready' s proceedings with great interest, and particularly in relation to stage arrangements and the 
mise en scene. 

An humble suburban theatre w T as destined to become the scene of Mr. Phelps' exertions. Sadler's 
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"Wells was not always the home of the Shaksperian drama. Mrs. "Warner and Mr. Phelps, in 
conjunction with the enterprising lessee, Mr. Greenwood, first opened it in that character on Monday, 
the 26th of June, 1844. Their advent to the theatre was thus characteristically announced in the 
Athenceum of the day : — " The springtide of foreign talent, now at its highest, overflows every place of 
public amusement, whose doors are not closed against the dazzling flood. The annual inundation has 
swept away the wreck of the tragic drama, and the last tidings of the survivors is, that Mrs. Warner 
and Mr. Phelps, having escaped on a plank, had been driven towards the New Biver, and taken refuge 
at Sadler's Wells. In fact, an effort is to be made, in the north of London, to carry out the intentions 
of the Legislature, in granting the ' New Theatres' Regulation Act.' " 

Just at that time the drama of England had been deprived, by the mismanagement of monopoly, 
of its two patent temples. Both Drury Lane and Covent-Grarden were alienated from the purpose for 
which their privileges had been granted. Mr. Macready's energies had been wasted in the vain attempt 
to revive their influence. He had just declared his failure at Old Drury, and, in a formal address, 
censured from the stage the law that precluded him from taking such a theatre as the Lyceum. 

At that moment a bill was before Parliament for the liberation of the stage. A few ardent 
and hopeful spirits (among them, Mr. Heraud, Mr. Tomlins, and Mr. Edward Mayhew) had 
engaged in the cause; and, in particular, Mr. Greorge Stephens had, as we have stated, gone to 
the expense of showing the absurd state of the law, by producing his tragedy in a compressed 
form, and burthened with irrelevant songs, at the very Lyceum theatre referred to — a measure of 
self-sacrifice for which the author has not yet been properly recompensed. In addition to this public 
demonstration, representations were made to the Government by a Dramatic Committee, and the bill 
in question was the result of their exertions. Mrs. Warner and Mr. Phelps were aware of the move- 
ments then making, and so soon as the bill passed into a law, they instantly availed themselves of its 
provisions, and took the initiative in the now legal performance of Shakspere at a minor house. 

Different attempts of the kind had previously been made at Sadler's Wells, but the want of legality 
was the want of respectability. Now that the highest drama was by law authorized at all theatres, 
the distinction of major ; and minor houses, of course, ceased, and the lessee, Mr Greenwood, boldly 
yet wisely determined that theatre should now take rank as a legitimate temple of dramatic art. 

The piece chosen for the opening was Macbeth, in which Mr. Phelps won high honours. Mrs. War- 
iier acted with more than her usual power. The success of the experiment was secured from that night. 

The claims of Mr. Phelps, at this time, had to be enforced. He had, while at Covent-Grarden and 
Drury Lane, been so limited in his range, that the London public had to learn his capabilities. His 
successive performances of Macbeth, Othello, the Stranger, Mr. Oakley, Werner, Shylock, Sir Peter 
Teazle, and Virginias, demonstrated that he had both tragic and comic talent. At the latter end of July, 
also, the production of Hamlet evinced the determination of the management to pay special attention to 
the mise en scene, the supernatural effects being in particular carefully contrived. 

But the reputation of the theatre, and of the principal actor, underwent remarkable increase by the 
production of The Bridal, Mr. Phelps's Melantius was a surprise, even to his admirers. 

The next effort of the management was on a more costly scale. They produced the tragedy of King 
John with a splendour equal to that which Mr. Macready had bestowed upon it at Drury Lane. The 
City Madam of Massinger, as altered by Mr. Soane, was subsequently produced, but not with equal 
success. 

On the 30th January, 1845, the management ventured on the production of a new play. It was 
from the pen of Mr. Serle, and entitled The Pries fs Daughter. The author unfortunately had con- 
descended to what he falsely thought might be the melo- dramatic taste of the audience, and deservedly 
failed. But the management speedily recovered from the shock, by producing the Shaksperian Michard 
the Third, as distinguished from Gibber's. The part of Margaret of Anjou afforded to Mrs. Warner 
the opportunity of demonstrating original power as an actress. 

Presh attempts were then laudably made in the production of new pieces. Mr. Sullivan's King's 
Friend was elegant in structure, but wanted spirit and eloquence. The Florentines, also, was of short 
life. In the selection of dramas, the management unfortunately preferred the safe to the triumphant ; 
and could only command moderate success. They, therefore, reverted to the system of revivals. 
Richelieu, Macbeth, Massinger' s Katal Dowry, Southern's Isabella, Shakspere' s King Lear, and the 
Winter's Tale, were performed in succession. 

Thus closed the year 1845. Some attempt next year was made at the modern drama ; and Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton's Money, Howard Payne's Brutus, and Mr. Spicer's Judge Jeffreys, were 
performed. The principal character in the last was powerfully drawn, and, as a piece of acting, proved 
to be one of Mr. Phelps's happiest delineations. 

The theatre reopened with Henry TV., on Saturday, July 26th, 1846. " That evening," said the 
Athenceum of the day, " was one to be distinguished at this theatre with a white stone. The success 
of the experiment attempted here is of great dramatic significance. That it has been so far successful 
may be inferred from the decorations and improvements, internal and external, which have been 
effected during the recess. A portico has been erected in front of the building ; a new and separate 
entrance provided for the boxes; the boxes themselves enlarged by the addition of a dress-circle at 
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increased prices ; and several arrangements introduced, calculated to insure the comfort of respectable 
families, who may be desirous of seeing the English drama put upon the stage with care, and acted with 
judgment." 

The management and company, however, had lost Mrs. "Warner; but in other respects it was 
strengthened; Mr. Creswick having joined it, and afterwards Miss Laura Addison. Mr. Phelps had 
greatly augmented his reputation by his admirable embodiment of Ealstaff. 

The year 1847 was distinguished by the production of Beaumont and Fletcher's King and JVo King. 
A new play, the Feudal Times, of the Rev. Mr. "White, was also deservedly successful. Another new play 
by the same author was likewise tried the following season, and had a considerable run, though not free 
from many objections, not the least that its hero was an episodal personage. "We allude to John 
Saville of Haysted. 

The season that opened on the 27th of September, 1848, again found the management in full capa- 
city to perform plays of the highest class. Miss Grlyn had been engaged, and the tragedy of Goriolanus 
was selected for her first appearance in those severe characters, in which she has since won such abun- 
dant laurels. 

The example of Sadler's "Wells has not yet been followed with a truthful and consistent purpose. It was 
not until last year that something similar was proposed at the Surrey ; but the experiment has not been 
there carried out with a steady hand. There is a want of faith somewhere ; and a correspondent want of 
fixed principle. Previously, too, at the Olympic and the Marylebone, some very costly endeavours were made, 
which merit a separate history. Imperfect as some, or all, of these endeavours may have been, they have 
demonstrated one thing — that the willingness of the public to patronize the drama has exceeded the 
existing talent of the stage to perform it. The arena having been enlarged beyond the limits of the now 
obsolete monopoly, the supply of performers, sufficient for the purposes of monopoly, has been insufficient 
for those of free trade. Many theatres require many companies ; and a supply equal to two theatres will 
not cover a dozen. This result has been ludicrously charged to the new law ; whereas, as in all other 
similar cases, it is clearly owing to the abuses fostered under the old. Monopoly had so limited the 
market, that for some time it had ceased to furnish inducement to persons of superior education, to adopt 
the stage for a profession. Six years of freedom have made the metropolis acquainted with the talents of 
Mr. Phelps, Mr. Creswick, Mr. Brooke, Miss Addison, Miss Glyn, Mrs. Mowatt, Miss Cushman, and 
others, whose names barely would have been heard of in London, had not the new act of parliament 
enabled them to appear on any stage that was open to their exertions. 

There is, therefore, ample employment for all the histrionic talent that now exists, and room for more. 
And is this not the very result that was desirable, and, indeed, the thing that was aimed at, in seeking the 
destruction of monopoly ? The acting profession has been the first, as a body, that has benefitted by the 
change. The living dramatist ere long must come in for his share. The signs of this are already apparent. 
The natural course of competition will make a demand for new plays, which once begun will increase. Novelty 
will always be found more profitable than " stale repetition." But actors must first prove that they can act 
old plays, before they can be entrusted with new ones ; and on this condition the public at present wisely 
insists. The triumph of the dramatic genius of the age will nevertheless arrive in due time, and, as we 
are bold to think, at no distant day. Monopoly was content to produce a five-act piece or two during a 
seasort, and "sometimes even neglected to do so much as this, for the authorship of the age. The extended 
arena, and the increased competition which has already set in, will, with their combined efforts, render 
original productions imperative. That theatre will best succeed, in the long run, which produces most 
new pieces, of the higher class. To the Sadler's "Wells management, whatever the result, will be always 
due the praise of having kept the Drama alive, when in peril of extinction, and of having been the first 
to take advantage of a literary and legislative movement, designed and calculated to advance equally the 
interest of authors, actors, and the public. 

Such are the benefits, which, to the honour of Mr. Phelps, he has strenuously aided in conferring on 
the theatrical and dramatic world. He has also demonstrated that he truly possesses the artistic nature. 
The manner in which he groups the stage, in such dramas as Macbeth, Richard III., King John, The 
Winter's Tale, Goriolanus, &c, shews a remarkable perception of the picturesque. At the commencement 
of his management at Sadler's "Wells also, he had intractable materials to deal with in the remnant of a 
former company. These employes of the theatre had to be drilled ; and to teach them to read intelligibly 
the Shaksperian text, was a duty necessarily undertaken by Mr. Phelps. Thus the whole result of the 
play, in its entire stage combination, was the produce of this one actor's mind. The traces of the stage- 
manager's direction were every where perceptible. The play, as acted, was, in fact, as it were a moving 
picture — a copy from Shakspere, painted by a single hand, and inspired by an individual intelligence. 

The character of Mr. Phelps as an actor stands high, but not so high as his merits fairly entitle him 
to rank. His reputation as a manager has absorbed too much the public appreciation of him as an actor. 
Yet his uniform excellence in the highest characters, and the great variety of his assumptions, should com- 
mand especial respect. Always pleasing, he sometimes surprises ; — never unsuccessful, he is frequently 
triumphant. Often too didactic, nevertheless when it likes him, he can become a torrent of passion, and 
overwhelm the house with a brave anger or a fine sorrow. 

J.A.H. 
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ME. GEORGE BENNETT. 

Mb. Geobqe Bennett, one of the last and best actors of the old school, was born at Rippon, in 
Yorkshire, on the 9th of March, 1800. He was the son of. the celebrated comedian of the same name, 
who for thirty years was a member of the Norwich theatre. He went into the navy at the age of thirteen, 
which, however, he quitted at the close of the American war, in 1817. His theatrical career then com- 
menced. At the age of eighteen he made his debut in Norfolk, at the Lynn Theatre, then under the 
management of Messrs. Elliston and John Brunton. Thence he progressed to Newcastle, where the 
destinies of the drama prospered under the direction of the late Mr. Macready, and subsequently 
appeared in Yorkshire, at Richmond, and at North and South Shields. After thus wandering about for 
two years or more, he became attached to the York circuit, and there, under the conduct of Mrs. 
Mansell and afterwards of Mrs. Eitzgerald, began to achieve a professional reputation. He was indeed a 
great favourite with his audience. 

Having thus far established a name, invitations flowed in upon Mr. Bennett from other theatres. 
In the year 1820, he joined the Bath company, then accepted as a school of acting. None such now exists 
in the provinces, and this is at present one of the great impediments to the rising artist. Mr. Bennett 
was now in the fair w r ay of forming a style upon the model of men who had already become authorities in 
their art. Beside, the Bath Theatre at that time was the stepping-stone to the London houses. And 
such it was to Mr. Bennett, who now received offers from the metropolitan managers, and finally 
accepted an engagement for Co vent- Garden, where, high in hope and full of enthusiasm, he made his first 
appearance in 1822. 

Mr. Bennett was then an ambitious and daring actor ; but he had not sufficiently weighed the peril 
he was about to encounter, or he would not have selected Richard III. for his debut, Edmund Kean 
was then in the ascendant, and the town would not tolerate anybody else in this its favourite's great 
character. Mr. Macready had already tried the experiment, and was not permitted to succeed. The 
public idol was protected by his "wolves" from all rivalry. Mr. Bennett, had not calculated on this. 
But though he was not listened to in the Duke of Gloster, yet in his next character of Hubert in King 
John, he was received with applause. Mr. Bennett had already acted at Bath Hotspur with extraordi- 
nary eclat, and it was in that character that he first of all designed to appear in London ; but the play 
of Henry IV. being deferred to the following season, this he found to be impossible ; then, however, he 
alternated the character with Mr. Young, and made in it a considerable impression on the public. He 
was also accepted in Iago, Jaffier, and Cassius, all of which indeed he played with much success. "We 
likewise recollect him playing Edmund, in King Lear, with great approbation ; and also Joseph Surface in 
the School for Scandal. ■ 

His place became now fixed in the public estimation, as a sterling actor, worthy of treading the 
same boards with Young, Kemble, and Macready. His aid was acceptable in new plays. In Miss 
Mitford's Julian he performed the part of the Duke of Malfi ; in The Marriage of Figaro, that of Eigaro, 
and in Presumption, that of Erankenstein. In Cortez also he acted the character of Teluxo, Caspar in 
Der Kreischutz, and Old Foster in Woman Never Vexed. Here, too, and at the English Opera House, 
Mr. Bennet supported the important roles of Hotspur, Romeo, Jaques, and Carlos (in Isabella), as also 
Sir Reginald in Ivanhoe. 

The rival patent house was the next to benefit by Mr. Bennett's services. Drury-Lane in 1825 
was under the management of Mr. Elliston. Here Mr. Bennett played the hero in Mr. Kenney's 
original drama of JBenyoioslci, and Sir Kenneth of Scotland in The Knights of the Cross. His repertoire 
of old characters was also enlarged by the addition of Iachimo, "Wilford, Bassanio, and Eaulkland, with 
many others of similar mark. 

In 1826, we find Mr. Bennett in Dublin, supporting the leading business, which he did for two 
seasons ; and then left for Covent- Garden, to which he returned under the management of Mr. Charles 
Kemble. "With the failure of that management, Mr. Bennett's hopes in the drama seem to have 
expired ; but he was premature in his despair. There is a vitality in the true drama which can never be 
extinguished. Things from that time to this have been in a state of transition, and the inconveniences 
of such a state have been painfully felt by Mr. Bennett, in common with many other meritorious 
actors. His professional excellence, however, has always secured him an engagement ; first, under Mr. 
Macready, and, secondly, under Mr. Phelps. 
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"With the last-named gentleman and Mrs. Warner, Mr. Bennett took **efuge at Sadler's "Wells, and 
has contributed powerful aid in establishing the drama on that suburban stage. Here, indeed, Mr. 
Bennett has achieved many triumphs. His Pierre, in Venice "Preserved, is a masterpiece; and his 
Cassius, in Julius Ccesar, is an admirable performance. His Ludovico, in Fvadne, is also powerful. 
But he has been remarkably fortunate in his characters in new r plays — in these, indeed, much more 
happy than Mr. Phelps, who had the choice. This was particularly the case in Angus, in Feudal 
Times ; Eelton, in Savile of Hay stead ; and Bossola, in The Duchess of Malfl. The burthen of these 
three plays, in fact, rested on Mr. Bennett and the heroine. In the last, his scene with Miss Glyn in 
the fourth act will not easily be forgotten. The " talk fit for a churchyard " could not have been so 
solemnly intoned by any one else. Equally great was he also in prior revivals — Beaumont and Eletcher's 
King and JVb King, in which the part of Bessus was admirably rendered", and The Honest Man's Fortune, 
in which he was equally successful in that of Captain Poop. There is, in fact, a kind of parts in which 
no actor is equal to Mr. Bennett. Rough and vigorous characters, with a tinge of poetic extravagance 
in them, find in him an apt and adequate representative. 

Who, in this way, will ever forget his Caliban, in The Teptpest, which, hoth under Mr. Macready's 
management at Co vent- Garden, and Mr. Phelps's at the Wells, has so frequently delighted crowded 
houses ? At the latter, it was, indeed, the feature of the pieces for -while no one could state with truth 
that Mr. Phelps ever excelled in Prospero, or that the Miranda ever found at this house an adequate 
representative, every one was compelled to acknowledge that Mr. Bennett's Caliban was first-rate — an 
example of poetic conception and histrionic execution equally capable of defying or justifying criticism, 
whether adverse or favourable. Mr. Bennett indeed stands out, amongst the Sadler's Wells company, 
as a poetic actor ; Mr. Phelps's style being essentially prosaic — in which he is followed by his imitators 
on those boards — Mr. Marston, with Mr. Bennett, being the only exceptions. Both these performers 
have styles of their own, well grounded in their art, and after the school of the old masters. 

Mr. Bennett is a poet; and this is the reason why his acting is poetic. He is a dramatic poet of 
considerable power. Such has been the difficulty of getting even good plays produced, that Mr. Bennett, 
though practised for years in dramatic composition, has only lately succeeded in procuring their 
performance. His first play, entitled The Justiza, was accepted for the Haymarket Theatre, by 
Mr. Webster, but, in consequence of circumstances, was subsequently produced by Miss Cushman at 
Birmingham. It was skilfully put together, as a piece of stage exhibition, and the dialogue had the 
rough vigour of the old dramatists. Its literary merits w r ere acknowledged in The Athenaeum, in 
a criticism written by Mr. Westland Marston, the author of The Patrician' 's Daughter. His second play 
was produced at Sadler's Wells. Retribution is a production of superior merit, full of character and 
action. It is founded on Sir Walter Scott's Rokeby; but the drama is much better than the poem, which 
has always been deemed a failure. 

Mr. Bennett has not always had justice done him by his compeers. Success has frequently been 
to him more fatal than failure to other men. Having succeeded, in a marked manner, in a particular 
part, an actor is apt to think that his success with the public is one and the same as success with the 
management. But he who supposes this, knows little of the world behind the scenes. Erequently, 
the play is untimely shelved, to prevent the success of an actor from interfering with the guiding star of 
the establishment. More than once this fatality has befallen Mr. Bennett. A mysterious instance of 
this occurred lately on the production of Mr. Whitehead's Cavalier. The actor impersonated the hero 
to admiration ; the pit was loud and vehement in applause ; and Mr. Bennett was called on, at the end 
of the second , act, to receive their especial plaudits. Such a reception demanded a repetition of the 
play. But no ! — a second evening was prohibited, though the play had previously been advertised for 
the entire week. 

Mr. Bennett's talemts are of the highest histrionic order. His conception of character is vivid, 
and his execution ahvays powerful He infuses also, as we have said, a poetic element into his imper- 
sonation, which elevates his style, and stimulates the enthusiasm of his audience. Besides these merits, 
he has the one great excellence of finished elocution, without which no good acting is possible. This 
enables him to sustain the highest roles with advantage. His Macbeth, Shy lock, Brutus, Othello, and 
others of the same class, though he has net frequently had the opportunity of acting them, have always 
been up to the mark. In fact, though condemned generally to secondary roles, he is fully capable 
of sustaining the first. 

Mr. Bennett's style is decidedly original. Though bearing a general resemblance to the older 
heroes of the stage, such as the Youngs and the Kembles, he is no copyist of either. There is nothing 
servile, in his manner. All is bold, dashing, fearlessly outspoken — thoroughly conceived, and effectively 
executed. 

J. A. H. 
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EAELT DATS OF THE AMEEICAN STAGE, 

BEING A SELECTION FROM 

THE PAPERS OE ONE OE ITS MAISTAGKEES. 

By BAYLE BERNARD. 



CHAPTER V. 

1798. — Early dramatists of America. — Slow growth of an 
original drama. — Various obstructions. — Prince of Parthia 
the first play, 1765.— Robert Tyler the first dramatist. — 
Comedy of The Contrast, 1786. — Its hero a Yankee, repre- 
sented by Wignell.— William Dunlap, the first professed 
dramatist. — Ris pieces and merits. — Father of an Only Child, 
Abalino, Glory of Columbia, 8$c. — Widow of Malabar, by 
General Humphreys. — First native translation. — Dr. Elihu 
Smith.— John Blair Linn. — Burke the historian, &c. — Battle 
of Bunker's Hill. — Its performance and catastrophe.— Merry's 
anecdote, &c. 

At the period of which I write, it will scarcely he 
thought a wonder that America had produced no 
original drama. If the drama itself had heen so 
lately established, and then only in the face of 
a fierce opposition — if it had challenged not only 
the general prejudices of the country, hut the 
doubts of the legislatures, as to its immediate 
expedience — -if it had to combat and conquer at- 
tacks from all quarters, and had only tottered into 
being under the impulse of the Revolution — it is 
scarcely to be supposed men would be found to 
pursue it, whatever their gifts, when other path- 
ways were open, both to distinction and profit. 

But there were other obstructions. America 
had already a drama, and that unquestionably the 
grandest which the world had yet seen. It was 
not the least of her birthrights that she inherited 
Shakspere, with his great band of co-mates and 
illustrious followers ; and it seemed only fitting 
that she should be able, in the first place, to 
embody their works, before she attempted the Her- 
culean task of replacing them. America, as yet, 
had not even produced actors ; and it might be 
thought but consistent that they should precede 
native dramatists, as the appropriate means of their 
correct interpretation. But iu addition to the 
English drama, both ancient and modern, there was 
1 also the Erench and Grerman, from which the Eng- 
lish stage borrowed ; and as this resource supplied 
managers, both English and American, with con- 
tinual novelty, it relieved them from any reliance 
upon native support ; and accordingly, it was but 
seldom that they chose to evoke it. But perhaps 
the worst obstacle was to be found in the pecu- 
liarity of America's mental relations. Politically 
free, she was still intellectually connected with 
England — bound fast to her by the ties of a com- 
mon language and literature. London remained 
still her intellectual capital, and its imprimatur 
was required upon all matters of art which had 
made English their vehicle. America had modest 
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> doubts of her own critical acumen, and very duti- 
l fully bowed to the parent opinion ; and in the face 

> of this feeling, which prejudged a drama before it 
\ appeared, a native writer required no small courage 

to strive. Such were the barriers at this period to 
| an original drama, which I scarcely need say, every 

year of the great Union's advance ih refinement, 
\ must tend to remove. 

\ I shall now detail briefly the earliest attempts at 
I dramatic writing that had been made in the west. 
The first, in order of publication, was a tragedy by 
Thomas Godfrey (the son of the inventor of the 
Quadrant), called The Prince of Parthia, which 
| was printed at Philadelphia in the year 1765. I 
| believe it is not extant ; and as it was never per- 
formed, it was probably a poem more adapted to 
| the closet. 

I The first veritable play was a comedy, called 
The Contrast, written by Eobert Tyler, of Boston, 
\ which was produced at New York, by the old Ame- 
\ rican company, in 1786, and met with a success 

> that it fully deserved. This was the first original 
\ drama performed in America. Without presenting 
\ any novelty or force of construction, it had great 
I strength of character, in union with very spirited 

and natural dialogue. It had also the merit of 
| depicting, for the first time, a son of the soil — a 
| veritable Yankee, who was drawn with a truth 

and vigour that has rarely been equalled. The 

New Englander had already been made the national 
| ideal ; but what was the jest of the foreigner, was 
5 the pride of the American. "Whilst he could laugh 
\ at Jonathan's humour, he could acknowledge his 
I worth, and remember his share in the great work 

of the Revolution. This character was fortunately 

allotted to Wignell, and formed the ground of his 
| fame, and perhaps even his fortune. He embodied 
| it so thoroughly, that he became the sole inter- 
| preter of American humour; and the knowledge 
\ and sympathy which he showed in the matter, 
i formed with many his best credentials to American 
| citizenship. This play has been long forgotten; 
\ but it contained one idea which deserves to be 
\ remembered. The Yankee, who had been reared 
I in the greatest horror of a theatre, is made to enter 

one unconsciously, where, overcome by the illusion, 
\ he has taken the whole performance for an actual 
| occurrence, and details, with great delight, the dis- 
\ asters he witnessed, and the conversations he lis- 
\ tened to. This was certainly an original and happy 

conception, and has been adopted, I believe, by 

some popular novelist. 
| The next native work, was by the first professed 
\ dramatist America produced, William Dunlap : it 
I was also a comedy, but of the sentimental school, 
I and was entitled The Father of an Only Child. If 
\ not as original as its precursor, it was superior in 
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its construction, and on many grounds, deserved a 
longer life than it gained. This first work of this 
writer, was decidedly his best; it gave a promise of 
skill, if not of actual genius, but, induced by its 
success to make the drama his pursuit, in pre- 
ference to painting, he cemented the connection 
by becoming a manager, and soon sank into a 
mere adapter, whose highest pretensions were 
tact and facility. He translated some twenty 
pieces from the German and French, and was so 
fortunate as to be the first to present Kotzebue to 
the Americans, though his versions were doomed 
to be displaced by the London ones. His happiest 
effort was, perhaps, the drama of Abalino, from the 
German of Zschokke, known in London under the 
tite of The Bravo of Venice ; and his very worst, 
was undoubtedly the one he seemed to prize most, 
a drama on the death of Major Andre, which he 
pompously entitled The Glory of Columbia, but 
which, whether in taste or execution, was Colum- 
bia's disgrace — a mass of fustian and platitude 
upon great names and themes, which proved even 
too much for early native endurance. 

The next novelty in America was the first native 
translation. This was a tragedy from the French, 
called The Widow of Malabar, which was rendered 
by one who had already won fame, both with his 
sword and his pen, General Humphreys — the aid- 
de -camp of Washington in the revolutionary war, 
and the author of the Address to the Armies of 
America, a poem, that could boast both of music 
and vigour. Its prologue was written by a worthy 
associate, Judge Trumbal — the historian and author 
of McFingal, a political satire in imitation of 
Hudibras, and making a nearer approach to it than 
most of its followers. 

The next original effort that deserves to be 
noticed, was the play of Edwin and Angelina, from 
the pen of Dr. Elihu Smith — which was followed, 
in 1797, by Bourville Castle, a tragedy by John 
Blair Linn — the amiable theologian,, whose worth 
has been commemorated in an affecting biography, 
by Charles Brockden Brown. 

. I come now to a novelty which immediately 
followed it, and which, on a variety of grounds, 
deserved its name of original. This was a com- 
bustible melodrama in five fiery acts, on the subject 
of the Battle of Bunkers Hill ; a compound of 
pantomime, fustian, and farce, which was dignified 
with the title of an historical play. It was the 
production of Mr. Burke, the subsequent historian 
of Yirginia, and certainly claimed this distinction, 
that it was a greater outrage on the patience and 
pride of Columbia, than even William Dunlap's. 

Elsewhere, I shall have occasion to notice the 
circumstance of the party spirit of America, leading 
to theatrical politics, an unique feature, I believe, 
in theatrical records. Among its grand fruits, was 
the performance in question, written to gratify the 
cravings of the anti-federalist section, and produced 
originally at Boston, in a theatre that was raised 
by democratic subscriptions, with the view of 
establishing a democrat drama. The experiment 
certainly had not failed of success, and Hodgkinson, 



the Boston manager, in order to antagonize Wig- 
nell, was induced to see if its repetition would 
succeed at New "York. Accordingly, despatching 
the Charlestown company, under Monsieur Solee, 
the theatre in John-street was opened against us, 
and in the course of a few nights, his great gun, as 
he called it, was charged and let off. And certainly, 
whatever might be said of the taste, the policy of 
this effort was abundantly justified. The excite- 
ment it created is scarcely conceivable — it became 
the one topic, and of course lacked no aid from 
the gratified sympathies of the party it favoured. 
Every place in the boxes was immediately taken, 
j and half of the city was ready to take the rest of 
the house, on the opening of the doors. Thus a 
cloud was before us, source of no small foreboding — 
and with no little intrest we watched its result. 

When the night had arrived, the "jam" in the 
theatre was as expected — complete. To say there 
was no standing room, but feebly describes it — ■ 
there was really no breathing room. The vast 
ardent mass that had surged against the doors like 
a tempestuous sea, in the harbour of the pit, turn- 
ing to very still water ; or, perhaps, a better image 
is the hold of a cotton ship, which has been packed 
to the last inch by a hydraulic screw. On this 
mass of expectant and solidified judges, the curtain 
arose ; and whether or no, as in most cases, too 
vast an expectation created reaction, or the 
thoughts of the audience were fixed on the last 
scene, which as the climax of course represented 
the battle, certain it is, that the progress of the 
play was exceedingly dull, and failure must have 
followed, had not the battle, as it was bound to do, 
made some amends. 

The scene was of course a faithful stage repre- 
sentation—Boston, painted on the back-ground 
(with harbour and country in a space of twelve 
feet), and Bunker's Hill, duly formed of two paral- 
lel platforms, the one six feet in altitude, the other 
(being the rise of the mountain) about three and a 
half. Trees and other accessories completed the 
illusion. The presentment of this exact picture 
certainly had its effect. The great mass woke to 
life, and a series of roars followed, that would have 
done honour to a lair of convivial elephants. JN*or 
did the excitement diminish when the battle com- 
menced. The manager had had a difficulty in pro- 
ducing the piece, which was to get English soldiers, 
the lowest mob being repugnant to put on a red 
coat, their patriotism it seems, only at length giving 
way under a doubling of payment. The Americans, 
however, came upon moderate terms, and were 
content with a dollar a night, and the chance of 
giving the enemy a poke in the ribs. And this 
result actually followed. Excited by the cheering 
of the audience, which rose to a frenzy, the Ameri- 
cans charged with a vigour that bore all before 
them, whilst in the excitement of their volley, they 
diffused a dozen shots through the pit and the 
boxes. But the climax was to come. The catas- 
trophe was to consist of the death of General 
Warren, the American hero, for which Barret 
(who embodied him) had arranged a sort of tableau 
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vivant from Trumbal's national picture; accordingly, 
just as the conflict was closing, and the audience 
were hushed, in order to hear the dying chief falter 
out his last words, an affectionate soldier, endea- 
vouring to put himself into a picturesque attitude, 
stumbled, and ran his fixed bayonet into his help- 
less commander. The effect was electrical — -the 
hero revived, and seizing his sword, in lieu of his 
address, made a short cut to posterity over his 
countryman's skull. A hurly-burly ensued, and 
the curtain dropped over a fight, which realized all' 
they had been previously mimicking f 

Such a climax of course put an end to public 
sympathy, and our apprehensions ;. but my amuse- 
ment was continued by a story which I heard the 
next day, in connection with the battle, from my 
friend Robert Merry. He said he was once walk- 
ing in London with a foppish young officer, when 
they met an old soldier with a hump on his back, 
(owing to wounds and a surgeon); that would have 
honoured a buffalo. The youthful hero surveyed 
the veteran through his glass for a moment, and 
then laying his hand on his back, exclaimedi, " My 
old boy, what do you call this?" " This!!" 
growled the sufferer — " Bunker's Hill and be hung 
to you!" 

— : — + 

THE OBJECT OE THE POETIC DEAMA. 

There was a time when genius — for it can hardly 
be called less — desecrated the temple in which 
poetry should worship truth by the anthropo- 
morphism of heathen delusion. Humanity, before 
the Christian era, was erected into a physical 
divinity; and even if the poetry elicited by the 
mythologies of the ancients was not gross and 
foul, the source was so impure that it was impos- 
sible the river should be unpolluted. And for this 
reason we are not disposed to concede to the 
ancient drama the highest poetic merit. Still, with 
the exception of Shakspere, iEschylus and Soph- 
ocles are the sublimest of dramatists ; and we will 
not contend that there are not mighty passages in 
their works. The religious idea was dominant at 
the time of the revival of the drama some centuries 
ago, and priests were the authors and actors * but 
these mysteries of the middle ages were not cal- 
culated to benefit the world, being a mass of super- 
stition, and foul with intolerance, bigotry, and in- 
deed to us with the coarsest blasphemy. A change 
ensued soon after the Reformation, and here again 
the indissoluble connection between religion and 
the poetic drama may be traced, and Marlowe and 
Shakspere wrote. The former produced tragedies 
replete with passion and poetry - the latter ascended 
to unexplored regions, and revelled in vast imagina- 
tion, combined with colossal intelligence. But has 
any poet, ancient or modern, accomplished all that 
human genius can achieve ? Is nothing left for 
the men whose eyes are lifted as high in aspiration 
as the giants who are gone, and whose sense of the 
divinity of things is deeper and more sincere ? 

The spirit of the ancient drama is emphatically 
negation. "Whatever is affirmative in those works 
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does not integrate them ; and who but is repelled 
from ancient literature by its dark fatalism and 
hopeless gloom ? The philosophy of Hegesias is 
embodied in those dramas ; and incest and all mon- 
strous crimes are the theme they embody. It is 
well for the world that scepticism and superstition 
die ; and for them is no resurrection. 

We have said what the ideal drama ought not to 
be, and we have now to indicate the positive side. 
Civilization is but half complete ; yet through the 
vistas of ages the human eye perceives the time 
when God's will shall be done on earth as it is in 
heaven, and sects and parties shall have no more 
dominion. A spirit of charity is abroad ; so that 
unmitigated wickedness is now scarcely believed 
in. We have left behind us the age when mon- 
strous villains were delineated, gloating over their 
crimes, and the harsher features are softened by 
redeeming traits, till we are becoming almost cre- 
dulous on the side of virtue. Charity, which be- 
lieveth and hopeth all things — the universalism 
which is embodied in the works of Bailey, Brown- 
ing, Marston, and others — is conspicuous in the 
acted drama. Surely, principles are to be indi- 
cated, though philosophy is only suggested therein ? 
And we have no hesitation in predicating that a 
play in which there is no principle, has not only no 
immortal life, but it is in the main prejudicial to 
humanity. A grreat advance on the fatalism of the 
ancients was made* in Samlet, when the special 
providence in the fall of a sparrow was asserted. 
But neither Shakspere,. Ooethe, nor Schiller, have 
advanced to a pure spiritual faith : the life of the 
soul is not taught ; but the philosophy appeals to 
the intellect profoundly. 

A spiritual drama will as surely supersede that 
of the age of Shakspere as that drama superseded 
the works of a preceding" age.. We contend that 
whatever does not make us better and happier, as 
well as wiser, will not survive upon the stage in 
the progress of the world. It is not only because 
^Eschylus and Sophocles are heavy that they are 
not acted. We have no sympathy with their phi- 
losophy—and thank G-od it is so ! There are mo- 
ments and seasons in the history of every man's 
life when he desponds and murmurs. Pain, age, 
death, poverty— the "pangs of despised love"— 
unsatisfied cravings for fame, and so on— make as 
rebel against the Divine ceconomy ; but do- these 
endure t If not, a drama without hope will- share 
a corresponding fate, and out of the ashes a radiant 
phcenix will arise. Instinct with catholic sympa- 
thies, comprehensive, full of moral heroism and 
generous philanthropy, the drama of the future 
will be a mighty engine for the furtherance of 
human progress. A sensual or a sceptical drama 
has disease in its life-blood, and heart, veins,, and 
fibres are full of fever and frenzy. Even comedy 
now turns with disgust from Congreve, Earquhar, 
Wycherley, and Eavenscroft — and Sheridan is 
merely endured. We are not of the school of 
maudlin sentimentalists who would banish passions- 
and vices from the stage; but we will maintain 
that wit, however polished — sarcasm, however, bril- 
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liant — and humour, however provocative of mirth its undoubted right of exception. "We are not 

— are elements which, unless united to a percep- friends, for such purposes, to the Box and Cox 

tion of high truths and moral principles, can only school, which only afford a gentleman an oppor- 

flourish their little day, and be consigned to the tunity of showing that he can rival a " poor 

tomb of corruption. There — there let them rot ; player" in volubility or grimace, and, in general, 

while poetry utters such aspirations as we find in are little but imitations of that which was not 

the dramas of our Brownings, our Marstons, and worth copying. The higher the class, the more 

others we need not now name, which, inspiring the earnest should be the endeavour that the piece 

hearts and souls of dramatists to come, will bring and its mise en scene should be in perfect keeping 

forth fruit calculated to appease that "spiritual and good taste; and if this object were kept 

hunger" which craves for noble food, and intimates steadily in view, private theatricals might bene- 

in that yearning how infinite and august the ficially assist in procuring and preserving both 

essence of our life. mental and personal graces. To the aspirants of 

IL B. \ this class, we need address no serious advice ; 
■ » i however artificial society may be, want of talent 

HINTS TO TOTING ACTOES. ™ U ^ , soon b T gh - h °T * 0 the 

struck hero or heroine, however ample ana thick 

We have remarked with great pleasure, that for $ the cloak of vanity which surrounds them — 
some time past, there has arisen a taste in good j they will soon learn the truth in a theatre, 
society for private dramatic performances. Under although a private one. But for those who medi- 
judicious and tasteful government, this may be tate making the stage a profession, before we offer 
productive of very beneficial results, particularly them one word of technical or artistical instruc- 
among the higher ranks. Most of the amuse- tion, we beg them to consider, deeply and seri- 
ments of the wealthy are derived from the senses, ously, whether they feel in heart and mind, not 
and we hail it as a happy omen when they are, only a liking, but a passion — a fixed, determined, 
in any degree, turned towards exertions of the j and serious inclination to follow this attractive 
mind. " Were it our hint," we could be eloquent \ pursuit. If they are sensible of the least languor 
on this head ; but shall satisfy ourselves with j after the hour of excitement ; if one triumph acts 
remarking, that the privileged wits of society in any other way than as a stimulus for efforts for 
who are entrusted with the selection or recom- \ another ; if they have not strength of mind to 
mendation of the pieces to be performed, have a S endure the sight of the success of rivals, or what, 
highly responsible task ; they have to choose $ perhaps, is worse, of friends ; if they don't feel 
flowers in a garden in which there grow many $ within them a buoyant elasticity of spirit that can 
poisonous weeds decked with brilliant colours, \ laugh at privations and make light of adversity— 
amidst blossoms whose scents are as healthy as j let them at once abandon this art, before the 
their hues are lovely — let them be cautious. We i habits of it have rendered them unfit for any 
shall, in the course of the papers we project, point other useful employment. This self-examination 
out pieces which we think the most eligible for \ gone through, they must prepare, not for a life 
private theatricals ; pieces which have wit, humour, of pleasure, but of severe, unrelaxing labour — ■ 
and pathos enough to draw out talent, and yet j study, for ever study, in private — lynx-eyed ob- 
contain no lurking mischief beneath a pleasing > servation in every step they take through life* 
exterior. As in familiar intercourse, vers de \ They are to hold up the pictures of the passions, 
societe, are more pleasing than poems of greater \ follies, peculiarities, eccentricities, and peeeec- 
pre tension, so we think that small, piquant or in- \ tions of mankind — to be masters at such paint- 
teresting pieces, with which the great dramatic \ ing, let them reflect what must be the natural 
repertory abounds, are better calculated for pri- \ endowments and the sustained toil ! Let them 
vate representation than the more lofty efforts \ rest assured, that what is called natural acting, is 
of the muse, whether she wear sock or buskin. \ a delusion; acting being an art that requires 
What could be more tasty affairs in this way, more physical and mental endowments than any 
than some of Moliere's little one-act and two- ^ other, is it likely that it demands less prepara- 
act comedies, — Les JPreeieuses Ridicules, La Com* s tion than the rest ? A poet may have a mind 
tesse d' Esearhagnas, for instance, played, of course, full of inward divine powers, overflowing with 
in the original language ? What could afford a \ energies ' T but if he has never seen nature in 
more delightful evening's amusement than Mrs. beauty or terrors — never mixed with men, savage 
Brook's ever fresh and ever pretty operetta of or cultivated — or never become acquainted with 
Mosina, with its beautiful pastoral music, worthy \ all these through books — of what avail are his 
of being remembered and sung, even in this \ superhuman gifts ? An actor who professes not 
musical age ? What, if powers of displaying feel- < to study, may get a glimpse of a passion, and give 
ing be attainable, could produce better effect, than it forth like a lightning flash ; but what poet can 
one of Mr. Douglas Jerrold's excellent little depend upon his rendering the whole of his part 
pieces ? The Hamlets and Othello®, unless, per- judiciously and effectively ? 

haps, scenes from them, we are of opinion, are It is our purpose to devote a column or two 
best left to the regular professors — extraordinary j occasionally to " Hints to young Actors ;" — we will 
talent, in this, as in all other cases, claiming lay before them the experiences of the greatest 
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actors, the opinions of the best writers on the 
stage, the stores of our voluminous common-place 
book, and the observations of our lives. Although 
we may, at times appear a little digressive, we 
trust that our young students will find most that 
we present: to them amusing, and at the same time 
instructive. 

The great sine qua non of all, a thorough con- 
viction of an unalterable love of the profession 
being felt, let not the aspirant be turned aside by 
difficulties of any kind. Some teachers require, in 
the first place, the perfection of physique in both 
person and voice ; and yet, from Demosthenes 
downward, great elocutionists have had to struggle 
against impediments or imperfections. On the 
Prench stage, the younger Baron was eminently 
handsome — Le Kain w^as just the reverse ; he was 
short, had coarse features, and a harsh, disagreeable 
voice — Talma was between the two, he had neither 
the beauty of Baron, nor the ugliness of Le Kain ; 
but if we had the question put to us, as it was to 
our editor lately, " which was the greatest Prench 
actor ?" we should certainly say, that a diligent 
study of the contemporary literature of each, con-; 
vinced us that Le Kain stood the highest. The; 
history of our stage affords but few instances of the 
success of great favourites of nature, whilst there 
are many which shew that a little less personal 
attraction would have been a benefit. Peg Woffing- 
ton was a charming actress, but if she had been less 
handsome, she would have attended more to her 
part than to the set of her ruffles, and would have 
looked at the person she was playing with, in- 
stead of ogling every good-looking fellow in the 
house. Montfort, Kynaston, Tom Walker, the 
original Macheath, Barry, John Kemble, and 
Charles Kemble, are all that my memory brings to 
me as remarkable for their personal beauty; 
whereas, a host rise up to whom our great mother 
had been outwardly niggardly, but to whom she 
had made up the deficiency by a rich fund of 
energetic mind. Major Mohun was quite a small 
man, and yet rivalled Betterton himself in the 
performance of heroes and exalted characters. 
Sandford was absolutely deformed as well as short, 
yet no man played stern, hypocritical, or villanous 
parts so well as he did — I believe him to have been 
the best Richard III. the stage has ever produced. 
In other characters, the audience soon forgot the de- 
formity in the striking truthfulness of his persona- 
tions. Grarrick was of so small a stature, that I 
am satisfied, if a candidate for histrionic employ- 
ment, of his own pitch, had applied to him, he 
would have been at once dismissed, with — " Pshaw ! 
too short ! too short !" He very sensibly felt this, 
as it excluded him from Coriolanus or Paulcon- 
bridge, parts which he much affected. He was so 
sensitive to ridicule, that he never would assume 
the I&oman garb. Edmund Kean was very small, 
and, as I think, very injudicious in his mode of 
endeavouring to conceal it ; he was constantly on \ 
the move, or father the wriggle, and thereby wanted j 
grace, which Grarrick acquired. j 
Pemale beauty has, as was naturally to be j 
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expected, been more common ; it having been, 
perhaps, one of the first reasons, for attention 
being turned to such a pursuit. Pine voices have 
been scarce ; that is to say, voices capable of 
expressing varieties of feelings, passions, and 
peculiarities. Indeed, voice Has been a greater 
difficulty than person, for the habit of playing one 
class of character has not unfrequently disqualified 
an actor for others. Mohun' s must have been not 
only sweet and clear, but powerful. We can 
scarcely conceive how Barry's silver tones, which 
made him so surprisingly great in lovers and the 
pathos of Othello, could support him through the 
scenes of violent passion in that great character. 
His voice must have been a chest voice, sound as a 
bell ; for there is no question that his Othello was 
second only to Betterton' s, in the whole history of 
the stage. Most of our great actors have had full, 
manly organs, more remarkable for power than 
sweetness. Edmund Kean had an execrable voice 
—one that had been good, but was spoilt. John 
Kemble' s was a weak voice, but coming from the 
lungs or chest, it had no harshness, and w r as very 
fine in pathetic parts. Just such was that of his 
brother Charles ; it soon broke down in passion, 
but its tones in Borneo and Don Pelix never failed 
to carry with him his female auditors. Greorge 
Cooke's was (we are sorry to say it, so much did 
we admire him), the voice of an intemperate man 
— -croaking, grating, and unpleasant. We have 
made these retrospective remarks, with a view to 
convince our young students that difficulties arising 
from deficiencies of person and voice may be over- 
come — all that we have quoted as examples arose 
to eminence, by constant efforts to improve nature ; 
and when, as in some mournful instances, they 
have given up this honourable endeavour, and 
made her worse than she was, the exit has soon 
followed. Let the tall youth remember the length 
of the subject he has to impart grace to ; — let the 
short recollect that Grarrick conveyed such spirit 
into every thing he played, that unless there was 
something in the part that imperatively demanded 
largeness of stature, nobody ever perceived that he 
was not six feet. The variety of characters that a 
good actor may be called to is so great, that, by 
every means elasticity of limb must be acquired. 
Athletic exercises, rowing, running, cricket, spar- 
ring, dancing, fencing, single-stick, riding, as they 
tend to the perfecting of the human figure, and 
keeping it ready for exertion of any kind, all form 
part of the actor's education. When on a country 
walk, always run up the hills ; never drag the legs, 
or loiter along. Try if you can see Tom Belcher 
(the most respectable pugilist that ever lived), 
and mark, at sixty, his springy step and graceful 
carriage. We recognised him half a street off not 
long ago, by his bearing alone. William Lewis, 
the most perfect actor we ever saw, was about the 
same height and figure as Tom Belcher, and ho 
one could approach him in Lackland, Rover, 
Jeremy Diddler, Tangent, and such young charac- 
ters, after he was sixty. We do not wish to make 
a harlequin of you, or that you should jump so as 
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to break the foot-lights, as Edmund Kean used to 
do in Richard, sometimes ; but with activity and 
pliancy of limb comes grace, and with expanded 
chest and good wind comes the power of endurance 
required by long parts. We will say more of the 
voice and its management in our next. 

W. R. 



(xEORGrE COLMAN THE YOUNGrEB, AND 

PLAY LICENSING. 

The late Greorge Colman, the author of John Bull, 
and many favourite dramas, enjoyed a high reputa- 
tion as a playwright and a wit. His humour and 
gaiety sometimes ran away with him, and caused 
him to sin against decorum. Eor this the critics 
of his time called him to a severe account, and 
he, impatient of being so schooled, replied to them 
in no gentle terms. His Poetical Vagaries had 
brought him under their lash, and he thought fit 
to vindicate what they had censured. Not con- 
tent with that, he attacked his critics. His Scotch 
and Irish reviewers he thus apostrophized 

" You sentence pass on all men's prose or verse, 
You write in English what you think in Erse, 
Whether a magazine's bought, Irish lad, 
You now bull-beef to your potatoes add, " 
And born to some low name, before it tack 
The pedigree-implying O' or Mac." 

Himself he described as carelessly pacing " a 
pony on the bi-forked hill," throwing the bridle 
heedlessly over his neck, and then — - 



« 



prone to laugh, 



Too prone perhaps, for thus some roguery may 
Beneath my soberer meaning's covert, play ; 
And they who through the better seek the worse* 
Spy strange allusions ambushed in my verse." 

Having thus pictured himself as innocently 
playful, he proceeded to satirize those who took 
offence at his deviations from modest propriety.— 

" 'Tis thus in presence of audacious man, 
The prude pretends to blush behind her fan ; 
"Which only serves audacious man to show 
How much a prude, so quickly shocked, must know." 

And then he demanded : — 

"Who harms the worst (if any harm I do), 
I or my whining friend of the Review ? 
Which vitiates most the female or the youth, 
My muffled meaning, or his naked truth ?" 

Thus he undertook to turn the tables on those 
who blamed his careless rhymes. He did more; 
he contended for the harmlessness of that which 
he could not deny was open to the charge pre- 
ferred against him. The substance of his defence 
was this 
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my first imputed crime, 



Those double meanings which disgrace my rhyme : 
Why, all who understand them know no more 
Of evil than they understood before ; 
And all who do not are no wiser grown, 
Would critics let the simple souls alone." 

As we trace the meanderings of time's awful 
stream, we are struck with the changes produced 
in its course. The mischievous, refractory school- 
boy, years ripen into the grave and severe pre- 
ceptor, and Greorge Colman, by changing cir- 
cumstances, was advanced from the reckless dra- 
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matist and graceless poet, to be the custos morum, 
the magisterial licenser of plays. 

Little was this expected by those who had 
enjoyed his sparkling, but rather profligate wit in 
society, or who had laughed at his jokes, given as 
they were from the lips of such humourists as 
Banister, Suet, Jack Johnstone, Eawcett, Munden, 
Matthews, and Liston. He would perhaps have 
very imperfectly performed the duties which de- 
volved upon him in his new situation, had he 
escaped the censure and the ridicule of the host of 
authors and players who were now liable to be 
restrained by him. " An old deer-stealer makes a 
sharp park-keeper;'' Yidocq, a terrible police- 
man ; and complaints were soon heard of the out- 
rageous prudery of the author of Broad Grins; and 
it was said, because he had no longer occasion to 
make people laugh himself, he could not endure 
that any body else should do it. Innumerable 
squibs and satires were launched at poor Greorge. 
That he in some measure deserved them — that in 
not a few instances he was over fastidious, his 
friends could hardly deny. 

In 1832, a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons was appointed to inquire into the state of 
dramatic literature. Mr. Colman was one of the 
witnesses called, . and part of his evidence is very 
amusing, more especially if his vindication of the 
squeamishness of which he was now accused be 
placed in juxta-position with his vindication of the 
opposite fault, with which it has been shewn he 
was charged in connection with his Boetical 
Vagaries. 

In the minutes of evidence we read — "The 
Committee have heard of your cutting out of a 
play the epithet ' angel,'. as applied to a woman?" 
" Yes ; because it is a woman, I grant, but it is a 
celestial woman." 

To liken a pure and beautiful female to an angel, 
is so common that ordinary minds could hear the 
expression so applied, without feeling any offence 
was offered to piety. What must Greorge' s horror 
have been when he heard a popular actor called a 
star ! 

Questioned as to the use of the exclamation 
" damme," he said " he thought it immoral and 
improper, to say nothing of its vulgarity;" and 
this caused him to be asked how he reconciled this 
opinion with the frequent use of them himself in 
his own plays. His answer was, " If I had been 
the examiner I should have scratched them out, 
and would do so now ; I was in a different position 
at that time ; I was a careless immoral author ; I \ 
am now the examiner of plays ; I did my business 
as an author at that time, and I do my duty as an 
examiner now." The whimsical bit in John Bull, 
where one of the characters has no more idea of 
something than Eve had of pin money, he told the 
committee he now thought improper, and that it 
had better be omitted. 

The question of parliamentary reform was agi- 
tated at the time the committee was sitting, and 
this caused the following question and answer : — 

" In the exercise of your censorship at the 
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present moment, if the word reform should occur, 
you would strike it out ?" — " No ; I should say, I 
think you had better omit it ; I advise you to do 
so for your own sakes, or you will have a hubbub." 

One specimen of his corrections, is perhaps 
worth giving entire. "When a play called Col- 
berg, or the Souse of Colberg, was sent to the 
licencer, it was returned, after some correspondence, 
with the subjoined directions from Mr. Colman. 
The play thus proposed to be improved, has since 
been well known to the dramatic world as The 
Bridal. To a letter on the subject of the title, 
Mr. Colman added — 

" P.S. — I beg your attention to the enclosed — 
Please to omit the following underlined words [printed 

in italics] in the representation of the tragedy called the 

House of Colberg, or the Bridal : — 

ACT I. — (Last speech but one of the Act.) 
Frederick. My soul and all its hopes here and hereafter. 

ACT II.— Scene II. 
Colberg. Ah ! Heaven ! no, a tyrant to my child ! 

ACT III.— Scene I. 

Frederick. Here we sighed and wept, 
And prayed to Heaven but for constant hearts 
Of truth and love unchangeable. That prayer 
Was heard and blessed ivhere love can know no change. 

What is sin ? 

For Heaven's sake speak, my love. 

Frederick. A faith in which I trusted, 
As if an angel spoke, secure from sin, 
Beyond the reach of falling. 

Prim. (Last speech in this Act.) And I will be the wit- 
ness of your vows, 
And ask, with you, of Heaven to record them. 

ACT IV.— Scene II. 

Colberg- I am too proud, 
Thank Heaven f too proud to force my daughter on you. 

Colberg. By heaven and earth, 
I scorn you for a coward. 

Scene III. 

Agnes. Stand from before me, girl, 
Ah Heaven ! 

ACT V.— Scene I. 

Colberg. Heaven pity her ! 
Heaven and pity, what a mockery 
From my lips. 

Scene II. 

Colberg. Come, pour thy lightnings down, 
Thou life-avenging angel. 

Colberg. And she is safe ? 
And well ! and, Great Heaven, happy ! 

Colberg. Thank Heaven / she lives. 

Colberg. Such angel nature 
Heaven did not form for grief . 

Colberg. And I left here in hell. 

G. COLMAN, 
27th Sept., 1832." 



THE STAGE, COISTSIDEEED AS AN UNT- 
STEUMENT OE MORALITY OE IMMO- 
RALITY. 

The old Roman poet, Horace, declared that most 
men were actually mad ; and, in truth, it is melan- 
choly to reflect upon the manias of different classes 
— upon all the gradations between that of the 
dismal pietist, who condemns even the beautiful, 
to , that of the extreme and sterile atheist. It 
would be glorious if even the strugglers of litera- 
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ture and the drama could present a more unexcep- 
tionable arid consistent identity with their profes- 
sions. But, as we have implied, all classes fall 
grievously short of their ideal ; and the stage need 
not, in this respect, shrink from a comparison with 
any other institution. It is not what it is repre- 
sented by adverse parties ; and if not yet acknow- 
ledged so generally as could be wished the capital 
censor of immorality and crime, it is certainly the 
best neutral or rational ground, independently 
apart from the manifold sectarian manias. 

And yet they are the whining and intolerant 
sectarians who condemn the stage. Numbers of 
religious people declare, that, beheld in whatever 
aspect, it is not only of an immoral tendency, but 
a most formidable engine of immorality — that im- 
moral sentiments and ideas are constantly expressed 
thereon, whilst in the circle of the theatre the 
audient is continually surrounded by vice and sen- 
suality. 

It is consolatory to feel what a logical and ade- 
quate answer all this — even if it were true, which 
it is not — can receive in one moment. They 
make their charges just as if there were, through- 
out the whole kingdom, scarcely such a thing exist- 
ing as the conception of immorality ! 

It is all very well to declare the stage to be 
immoral — but is society moral? Are even the 
individuals comprising the religious world — our 
accusers — morality itself ? Is the great city moral ? 
Are Cheapside and Piccadilly — are Eegent Street 
and Oxford Street, during the hours of dramatic 
performance, moral ? Is Liverpool, or Manchester, 
or Glasgow, or any town in the kingdom, so moral 
as to be in danger of contamination from the 
modern theatre? Are the relations of domestic 
or household life unexceptionable ? Or is the 
stage less moral than any of these ? She is a 
model of purity — a placid vestal in comparison. 
It is constantly overlooked by those who charge 
the drama with the employment of immodest 
allusions, that she employs them (which is now 
very rarely, at all the respectable theatres) only so 
far as to faithfully represent humanity, and to 
obey universal, and we may also say, eternal sym- 
pathies. Eor once that the drama employs an 
immodest expression, generally those human atoms, 
denominated the world, do so a hundred times ; 
and even then the one is as " the faintest of 
rosy blushes, compared with the others' bloody 
crimson." # The former is frequently so slight, 
as to be (to the many) imperceptible; whilst the 
latter are, in general, grossly offensive. How pro- 
bable, then, that the drama can corrupt the world, 
or society ! 

But feeling there is little value in this, their 
leading objection, the pietists will still contend by 
recurring generally to the vicious atmosphere 
wherein those who attend the theatres are com- 
pelled to remain, and to the gay and lost women 
who surround them, and use every endeavour at 
seduction. JSTow we will not allege that the charge 
is unfounded, and is it worthy a consideration 

* De Quincy. 
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while the same temptation, in a far more daring 
and confident form, everywhere surrounds us in 
the streets ? 

But our prejudiced opponents will never desist 
while they have a shadow of objection to offer ; and 
they will seldom fail to remark that it is dangerous 
to leave a theatre at a late hour, and, as the 
audience generally are, in a most excited state, to 
be subjected to the temptations of the streets. To 
which we answer — good ; if you go to the theatre 
but rarely, because the occasion is then extraor- 
dinary and romantic — though the same objection 
might apply to your late departure from a friend's ; 
but let your attendance become habitual, as people 
of intelligence, education, and good sense fre- 
quently do, and you will find that the erratic ex- 
citement so frequently referred to, has no more 
existence when you are leaving the theatre, than if 
you were returning from any other engagement. 
We have here spoken seriously, and from expe- 
rience. 

But to conclude. "What other human device 
beside the drama can so powerfully convey and 
send home to the stricken heart the most effec- 
tive, the most awful, or the finest moral lesson ? 
"Will the pulpit itself endure a comparison in 
this respect? Most assuredly not. Moreover, 
the drama exalts every man, as it were, to a 
gentleman while he is an audient; it amalga- 
mates with and sharpens his sentiments of proper 
conduct, of justice, and humanity; but more 
important than all, the drama is a real blessing in 
this — that it can, and does, convert despondence 
into cheerful spirits ; and compels coarseness to 
incline to courtesy, and selfishness to benevolence. 
It is the exclusive protector of the Graces ; and it 
may not be generally understood that it is upon 
the stage alone that the English tongue is spoken 
in its sovereign purity. H. L. 

+ 

OUE CHAPTER OE ANECDOTES. 

A magazine is not a banquet at which solids as 
well as delicacies are to be expected in all their 
satisfying fulness, from the soup and fish to the 
wild fowl and pastry; it is rather a pic-nic, or 
Scarronic feast, to which various guests bring the 
most pigtuants moreeaux £vom their mental repertory. 
The editor ought to be like the caterer or manager 
of a " forest party,' ' and knowing well the peculiar 
taste of every member, should call upon each for 
that sort of article which he thinks he can pro- 
duce with the greatest chance of pleasing the 
palates of his various readers. "Whilst never for- 
getting the substantial Westphalia ham, the cold 
quarter of lamb, and fowls, to assuage the hunger 
created by forest air or aquatic breezes, he must be 
sure to provide all the f Hands pates and little deli- 
cacies that accord with feminine appetites, or coax 
dying hunger to fresh efforts. In such a banquet, 
got up for the gratification of amateurs of the 
dramatic art, if there were not a plat of anecdotes, 
every guest would pronounce the entertainment 
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incomplete. The lives of actors are, proverbially, 
so full of "moving accidents," so subject to change 
and vicissitudes, that no class of men or women 
has produced half the number of anecdotes that 
are connected with or have sprung from the chil- 
dren of Thespis. They are not only " witty them- 
selves, but the cause of wit in others;" their very 
history is like the tale of Gil Bias — a series of ad- 
ventures, held together by the slight chain of their 
exceedingly precarious existence. This circum- 
stance creates a difficulty for a collector. All 
having the same sources to go to, he ought to be 
well acquainted with dramatic publications and the 
history of the stage, who can hope to bring forth 
anecdotes that shall be worth relating, and, at the 
same time, not generally known. Unless he in- 
vents, he must occasionally expect " Pish, an old 
Joe !" — let his researches be extended into the 
most unfrequented nooks. Yet, we fear not. What 
we know, others may know ; but we fancy we are 
so well acquainted with what has been laid before 
the present generation of readers that, though here 
and there a thoroughly savant gourmand may turn 
from our petit plat as passe, we shall be able to 
render it agreeable, relishing, and wholesome to the 
bulk of our friends. 

As, in every sense due to it, the first in all col- 
lections of dramatic anecdotes should be that of 
the noble conduct of Quin to Thomson the poet — 
it is like a hymn of thanksgiving ; it cannot be re- 
peated too often. It is related in various ways ; 
we will give it in that we think most correct, or, 
at least, which we like best. Quin, hearing that 
Thomson was confined in a spunging-house for a 
debt of about seventy pounds, repaired to the place, 
and, having inquired for him, was introduced to the 
bard. Thomson felt considerably disconcerted, as 
he had always taken great pains to conceal his em- 
barrassed circumstances, and the more so as Quin 
told him he was come to take supper with him, 
and he was conscious that all the money he pos- 
sessed could not provide one fit for a man of his 
known tastes. Credit in such a house w T as out of 
the question. His anxiety on this head was, how- 
ever, soon relieved by Quin's informing him that as 
he supposed it would have been inconvenient to 
have the supper dressed there, he had taken the 
liberty to order it from an adjacent tavern, and, as 
a prelude, several bottles of excellent claret were 
introduced. Supper being over, and the bottle 
circulating pretty briskly, Quin said, " It is now 
time we should balance accounts." This surprised 
Thomson, who imagined he had some demand upon 
him. Quin, however, soon relieved him by con- 
tinuing — " Mr. Thomson, I have had so much plea- 
sure in perusing your works that I have left you a 
legacy of a hundred pounds in my will- The world 
says I am an epicure — perhaps, truly — at least, I 
plead guilty to a high enjoyment in seeing a man 
of genius relieved from undeserved distress. My 
sense of this pleasure is so great that I cannot 
afford to give it to my executor ; I must indulge in 
it myself. There it is, sir," So saying, he put 
down a note for a hundred pounds — squeezed the 
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poet's hand, and retired without waiting for a 
reply. 

Ask almost any student j or even savant in 
dramatic lore, where Garrick first played in Lon- 
don, and his reply, with a sneer at your ignorance, 
will be, " "Why, at Goodman's Fields, to be sure." 
And yet, with all his knowledge, he is mistaken ; 
Garrick's first dramatic attempt in London was 
made in the great room over the arch of St. John's 
Gate, Clerkenwell. Every one knows that Garrick 
and Dr. Johnson came from Lichfield to London 
to seek their fortunes together. Davy's talent had 
been displayed in a juvenile performance at Lich- 
field, and almost as soon as Johnson had become a 
writer for Cave, who was an eminent publisher and 
printer, carrying on his business at St. John's Gate, 
he mentioned to his new patron that a young fel- 
low, who he thought promised to be a good actor, 
w r as his friend and companion. £< Aye !" replied 
Cave; "let's try him. The great room over the 
gate will do capitally — some of our compositors 
and printers will make a good company— we can 
get up some smart little piece well !" No sooner 
said than done ; Garrick was informed, the piece 
selected, the company chosen, drilled, and prac- 
tised, and the Mock Doctor was performed to the 
great delight of the Clerkenwellites and Cave's 
friends and corps of litterateurs. 

Some time likewise, before his appearance in 
Goodman's Fields, he performed Chamont in the 
tragedy of The Orphan, at a small theatre called the 
Duke's Theatre, in Yillier's-street, York-buildings. 
The play was got up by the scholars of Eton Col- 
lege, and was prompted by Colley Hill, nephew to 
Aaron Hill, the author, who made his appearance 
at Drury-lane, in Osmyn, the first night that the 
famous Mrs. Cibber made her debut in Zara, The 
ladies who were present at this performance of 
young Garrick were so fascinated by his splendid 
powers that they offered him their purses and 
trinkets from the boxes. The other characters 
Were sustained by Messrs Halstead, Woolley, Miss 
"Williams, Miss Eergusson, &c. 

These two well-authenticated anecdotes prove 
that, in fact, Goodman's Melds was not the first 
scene of the successful playing of the future Roscius 
in London. 

Doctor Johnson's venture to London was his 
tragedy of Irene, that of David Garrick consisted 
in his vivacity of spirit and his incomparable 
talents ; both were eminently successful — the for- 
mer^ in obtaining never-dying reputation— the lat- 
ter, in gaining the applause he thirsted for, and 
great wealth, dying worth £140,000. But there 
was a kindliness of heart common to both, which 
held their friendship together through life. The 
poor but benevolent Johnson was the almoner 
of his more fortunate friend; and said he was 



sure to obtain, when he applied to him to relieve 
a case of distress, more than he wanted. Until 
he had placed himself in a safe position, Garrick 
was prudent, even to parsimony ; but when fortune 
had crowned his efforts, no hand was more " open 
to melting charity" than his, In justice to him, 
we will relate an anecdote characterising these 
two phases of his life and conduct.— When Sterne 
had won his great and just celebrity by his writ- 
ings, among the compliments that were paid to 
him by the literary world, Rich, of Covent- Garden 
Theatre, presented him with a free admission to 
all parts of his house. This was known to Gar- 
rick, butj notwithstanding hints, he did not 
follow the example. Such behaviour was thought 
the more strange, from Garrick having received 
additional immortality as " Eugenius," in the 
w r orks of Sterne. At length he felt forced to 
make the present — but what was Sterne's su prise 
to find that it was only an admission to the pit 
of Drury Lane ! Yorick held the gift between his 
finger and thumb, and looking him full in the 
eyes, said, " Oh ! Davy, Davy ! you act great 
things, but you can do very little ones." We 
have often wished to see this anecdote transferred 
to canvass — the men were remarkable, their coun- 
tenances very expressive, and the occasion worthy 
of the best hand. We are enthusiastically fond 
of painting, and shall make it a point to turn 
attention to subjects, during our anecdotical un* 
dertaking* 

As a contrast to this, we wili relate a deed of 
kindness chronicled by Garrick's contemporary, 
Murphy: — " His purse was open to his friends; 
and when he lent them money, he never inquired 
if there was a probability of their returning it. 
Mr. Christie, of Pall Mall, quotes himself, as an 
example of the generosity of Garrick, and never 
speaks of him but with the warmest gratitude. 
At a time when he found himself very much em- 
barrassed by the death of Mr. Chase Price, who 
owed . him a considerable sum of money, all of 
which he eventually lost, he went with his friend, 
Albany Wallis, to spend the day with Garrick, at 
Hampton. Wallis took occasion, whilst walking 
with Garrick in the garden, to mention the un- 
fortunate position of their mutual friend ; Gar- 
rick made no reply, but soon after took an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to Mr. Christie privately. 
' What is this story, that Wallis has been relating 
to me ?' said he. ' If five thousand pounds will 
be sufficient to get you out of this trouble, it is 
very much at your service.' Mr. Christie relates 
this circumstance himself, and retains the utmost 
gratitude for his benefactor. In fact, with all 
the character for parsimony attributed to him, few 
men could have more such honourable traits 
related of them, than David Garrick. 

W. R. 
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The Sixth Anniversary Dinner of this admirable institution 
took place on April the 14th, at the London Tavern, Mr. 
Charles Dickens occupying the chair. The attendance was 
scarcely so numerous as might have been expected, as hardly 
more than 150 gentlemen sat down to dinner ; but we have 
great pleasure in stating that the prospects of the society are 
in a very flourishing condition, the donations of the present 
year amounting to no less a sum than ^300 — her Majesty 
generously subscribing ^100 annually. 

Mr. Dickens, in proposing " Prosperity to the General 
Theatrical Fund," which he did with much eloquence and 
humour, said, in allusion to the Drury-Lane and Covent- 
Garden Funds, (which, it is well known, are now a mere 
mockery to the great majority of the profession,) that this in- 
stitution " is not a rich old gentleman with gout in his vitals, 
brushed up to look as brisk as possible, and brought out for 
a public airing once a year by the few prosperous members of a 
large family of nephews and nieces, who keep him carefully 
shut up during the rest of the year, and double lock the 
street-door to keep him from his poor relations, and prevent 
their coming in to enjoy a portion of his ample funds. It is 
not a theatrical association, which declares that before any 
actor has a right to share in the fund, he must have strutted 
and fretted his hour for a given number of years on a stage 
upon which it is impossible he can ever set his foot, or that 
he must have declaimed so many hundred nights in English, 
on boards where the English tongue is never heard, which 
has become an aviary of singing birds, between the bars of 
which so unwieldy a bird as the Swan of Avon cannot enter 
to partake of a share of that benevolent fund which was raised 
in the name of an all-ennobling art. If there be such societies 
— if such things are acted — this fund is not of that kind. This 
is a theatrical association, especially adapted to relieve the 
wants as they arise, and direful they often are. It is a society 
to meet the wants and the means of the whole theatrical pro- 
fession all over England, in which the word exclusiveness is 
altogether unknown, and which includes within its embraces 
every actor, whether he be a Benedick, or a Hamlet, or a Ghost, 
or a Court Physician, or, to sum up in one person, the whole 
King's Army." 

Mr. Dickens concluded a long and highly interesting speech 
(which we regret our limits will not admit of our alluding to 
more fully) amidst loud and continued cheering. 

Mr. Buekstone, the treasurer, rose on behalf of the society, 
and delivered an admirable speech as full of fun as his own 
excellent acting, but which still contained a clear business-like 
statement of the condition and prospects of the society. He 
said, — " It is well known that the great institutions of Drury- 
Lane and Covent- Garden Theatres receive only such per- 
formers as may have been engaged in those establishments, 
and who have remained in them for three consecutive years. 
The General Theatrical Fund was commenced in 1839, for the 
purpose of enabling every performer, singer, dancer, and 
prompter in the United Kingdom to subscribe to it, and 
secure an independence for their declining years, or a provision 
in case of accident or infirmity. Many attempts had pre- 
viously been made to form a similar institution, though none 
of them were carried out. But, thanks to the zeal of its 
officers, the great number of its subscribers amongst the ladies 
and gentlemen of the London and provincial theatres, the 
sympathy and substantial assistance of the public, and, to 
crown all, the noble annual donation of her gracious Majesty, 
(cheers) — the General Theatrical Fund is now so well estab- 
lished that, though but in the twelfth year of its existence, its 
capital will this evening greatly exceed the sum of six thou- 
sand pounds. Gentlemen, when the Drury-Lane fund had 
been in existence the same number of years, the amount of 
its capital was but four thousand pounds, a sufficient proof 
that the objects and intentions of the General Theatrical Fund 
were well considered at its commencement, and that its pre- 
sent prosperous condition promises that in a very few years 
our fund will take its stand as the first dramatic institution of 



the country, as it is already the first in its usefulness and 
liberality. (Loud cheers.) But, gentlemen, in the midst of 
this prosperity we lately received a notification through an act 
of Parliament that Our society was numbered amongst those 
whose benevolence was to be restricted ; that whatever might 
be the amount of capital we might hereafter possess, not 
only would the rate of interest be reduced, but no annuity 
could be granted that should exceed £30 per annum. The 
cause of this act originated in some atrocities committed 
by persons connected with burial societies, who hastened the 
death of members of such institutions, for the purpose of ob- 
taining the sums granted to the survivors. The legislature 
immediately devised means to check a new and frightful incen- 
tive to murder that had just shown itself, and greatly alarmed 
the community. But, gentlemen, we thought it hard that our 
peaceful profession should have been the sufferer through such 
crimes, for you all know we only " murder in jest." (Cheers 
and laughter.) Though, perhaps, we ought to confess with 
shame and contrition, that we are not altogether guiltless of 
homicide, as it has been reported that we sometimes murder an 
author. (Laughter.) But as the criminal courts take no cog- 
nizance of such offences, we keep the fact as much as possible 
to ourselves, and whenever such a sad event occurs, inwardly 
promise never to do it again, if we can help it. (Laughter.) 
That the intentions of our fund should be damaged by the 
facts I have named, we think doubly hard, when it has been 
stated, perhaps somewhat boldly, that the members of the 
dramatic profession are, as a body, less tainted with crime than 
any class of the population of this country. (Cheers.) In this 
very room, gentlemen, a year or two ago, I recollect a worthy 
ex- sheriff of London, in advancing evidence of our respec- 
tability, declare that in his vocation he had a few days before 
been all over Newgate, and he did not find one performer in- 
carcerated or condemned to death for any crime whatever. 
(Cheers.) Indeed, in some defence of the stage that I met 
with a few days since, it was really " in print," that on strict 
search it was ascertained that no performer had ever been hung 
(cheers and laughter), while many instances of members of all 
the other professions were to be found. (Loud laughter.) Then, 
gentlemen, are we not respectable ? and being so, are we not 
right worthy objects for your favours, benevolence, and con- 
sideration ? (Loud Gheers.) But to be serious. On ascer- 
taining the provisions of the act of parliament for regulating 
friendly societies, it was resolved amongst the directors of our 
fund, that we should apply to the government for a charter. 
(Cheers.) The requisite memorial has been forwarded to the 
proper quarter, and we have every prospect of obtaining our 
object. (Cheers.) But as the expense of this proceeding is 
very great, involving an outlay of about ,£350, and as we have 
five annuitants already, receiving as much as the government 
will allow us to give them, and having, during the past year 
returned money to the survivors of deceased members according 
to our rules, we earnestly appeal to you this evening to assist 
us to the utmost of your power. The stewards, gentlemen, 
have promised to be doubly attentive and persuasive, and you, 
in return, will, I am sure, be doubly charitable-— especially 
when you are aware the multitude of sins charity is known to 
cover. (Laughter.) And here, perhaps, it may not be out of 
place to observe, if any gentleman present should have con- 
nections with the government, he will greatly serve us by calling 
its attention to the condition and great popularity of this insti- 
tution. For without a royal charter, gentlemen, the purpose 
of out fund will be as much abridged as was the tragedy of 
Richard III. , when once performed in a country theatre, an 
account of which I will relate to you. The play had proceeded 
with tolerable smoothness to the scene where Catesby enters, 
and has to say, " My liege, the Duke of Buckingham is taken," 
to which follows Cibber's-^not Shakspere's — popular rant, 
" Off with his head— so much for Buckingham." But the 
Catesby on this occasion, not being over, perfect, rushed on, 
and exclaimed, " My liege, the Earl of Richmond's taken." 
" Is he, by George ?" replied the astonished Richard — " then 
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there's an end of the play." (Loud laughter.) Without a 
charter, gentlemen, there would be an end of the General 
Theatrical Fund — at all events, and which would be quite as 
distressing, an end to these pleasant dinners. (Laughter.) But 
such a result we by no means anticipate. Indeed, gentlemen, 
we feel assured of obtaining our object, and once obtained, we 
shall take a high position amongst the countless benevolent 
institutions of this great and benevolent country. (Cheers.) 

Mr. John Forster proposed the health of their chairman, 
Mr. Dickens, whose works, he said, " were all dramas — all 
crowded with first-rate characters, with first-rate actors." In 
the course of his speech, Mr. Forster remarked with an 
enthusiasm which we should be glad to see more extended in 
society ; — " rather let the love of other arts decline than that 
for the drama. Let the love of sculpture — let the love for 
pictures decline — even let their literature decline rather than 
lose the stage." 

Mr. Dickens returned thanks, and proposed "the Drama 
and Mr. Webster ;" he said that gentleman " had always main- 
tained the confidence of all who had placed their trust in him, 
and never made any engagement which he had not honourably 
carried out. As Mr. Webster had hitherto shared the fortunes 
of the drama when the sun did not altogether shine upon it, 
he trusted he might yet partake of its prosperity ; and he was 
sure that they would all feel with him, that they were only 
rendering to that gentleman a fitting tribute in associating his 
name with the drama." 

Mr. Webster, in returning thanks, said that "he had pur- 
sued the drama as a labour of love ; he had bowed down to it 
as the idol of his ambition ; and he hoped that the day would 
never come when the drama of England should pass into 
decadence." 

The Chairman then proposed " the Vice-Presidents and Mr. 
James Wallack," and the latter gentleman returned thanks. 



"The Ladies" were then proposed, and the toast being 
drank with the usual amount of enthusiasm, which it never 
fails to elicit, the meeting separated. 



Guild of Literature and Art. — A new institution has 
just been projected bearing the above title, whose object will 
be to encourage provident habits among authors and artists, 
and to render the children of genius, when in distress, such 
assistance as shall never compromise their independence, and 
make them feel they are receiving from the cold hand of charity 
what they anticipated obtaining from the grateful appreciation 
of their fellow-countrymen. To provide the necessary funds 
for this purpose, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton has generously 
written and presented to his associates in forming this society, 
a new comedy in five acts, entitled Not so Bad as We Seem ; 
or, Many Sides to a Character. It is to be produced under 
the direction of Mr. Charles Dickens, and the performance 
will be undertaken by the following gentlemen, all honourably 
known in the circles of literature and art ;— Mr. Robert Bell, 
Mr. Wilkie Collins, Mr. Dudley Costello, Mr. Peter Cun- 
ningham, Mr. Charles Dickens, Mr. Augustus Egg, A.R.A. 
Mr. John Forster, Mr. R. H. Home, Mr. Douglas Jerrold, 
Mr. Charles Knight, Mr. Mark Lemon, Mr. J. Westland 
Marston, Mr. Frank Stone, Mr. John Fennel, Mr. F. W. 
Topham, &c. The first representation of the comedy is 
announced to take place at Devonshire House, on Friday the 
16th of May. A performance so remarkable as this promises 
to be, was probably never before witnessed in this country ; 
the drama may have some dead leaves and withered boughs, 
but while so large a moiety of the distinguished literary men of 
our age combine together to keep alive a taste and love for it, 
it will continually put forth new vigorous shoots, showing that 
the vital principle is strong within. 
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[Under this head we shall insert such letters' sent to us as we think of sufficient interest for publication, but our readers are to 
understand that these communications from various and frequently unknown sources, are not to be received as always coincident 
with our own judgment.] 



M ACRE AD Y AND KEMBLE. 

In your number for April a letter appeared, signed 
" The Old Play-goer," endeavouring to throw dis- 
credit on a most able and impartial article by " H. T.," 
headed " Mr. Macready and his Contemporaries." 

Who " The Old Play-goer" is, I have not the 
slightest knowledge, nor, I should think, have your 
readers. I am an old play-goer, myself, in common 
with others ; but, as this gentleman uses " The," as 
though he was to be taken as an authority in stage 
affairs, I think it a great desideratum that this " oracle" 
should stand forth, and show himself to the hosts of 
play-goers now existing, who, from his account, are but 
poor judges of what acting ought to be. 

That you should have inserted a letter written in a 
style so particularly gentlemanly, is certainly a proof of 
your impartiality, and as this " oracle," " sixty-five years 
of age," has chosen to rush into print, and to make 
statements which facts will not carry out, I have thought 
it my duty to endeavour to prove (not by anything 
that I shall advance of my own opinions, but gathered 
from the works of those whose names are known to 
the world,) that the letter of " The Old Play-goer" is 
a ridiculous attempt to tarnish the brightness of the 
fame of a great actor. 

The " oracle" tells you, that when he wrote the article 
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he was very angry ; a man of such a passionate mould 
is quite unfitted to be a critic at all, and quite inca- 
pable of giving a calm opinion on the merits of any 
actor. H. T. says, in his article, that " Kemble was a 
perfect elocutionist, a princely declaim er," &e. ; but he 
" never reached that excellence as an actor to which Mr. 
Macready has since attained." This I take to be 
H. T.'s meaning, that Kemble could not delineate 
varied character on the stage so well as Mr. Macready : 
in short, that Kemble was more a declaimer than a 
delineator of humanity. Now, let us see what William 
Hazlitt says to this, in his work published in 1818, 
called, A View of the English Stage, or a Series of 
Dramatic Criticisms. In the article on Kemble's re- 
tirement he states, in reviewing his performance of 
Coriolanus on his farewell, " He played the part as 
well as he ever did. It is mere cant to say Kemble has 
fallen off of late — that he is not what he was ; he may 
have fallen off in the opinion of some zealous admirers, 
because he is no longer in exclusive possession of the 
stage." This is strictly the fact, the reign of declama- 
tory tragedy was over — an artificial era was passing 
away. Edmund Kean, a second-rate declaimer in com- 
parison with Kemble, had arisen to show people how 
Shakspere's characters ought to be played. He did 
not present us with a gentleman studiously attentive to 
classical position on the stage, and forgetting character 
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in his wrapt attention to the place where a stop was 
to be observed, or how the voice ought to be regulated 
by rule. No ! he gave us the living man, and the por- 
trait was declared genuine by thousands ; but he did 
even more than this — he broke down for ever those 
artificial barriers that the age and actor had placed 
around the humanity of a Shakspere— the age that 
admired Kemble, raised the painter, West, to an un- 
deserved eminence, from which the superior enlighten- 
ment of the present day has displaced him; the pic- 
tures of this painter can be seen by any one, and all 
conversant with art must admit that the verdict that 
has put West out of the category of first-class men, is 
most just ; for he, like Kemble, was as artificial as the 
times. For further evidence I will refer your readers 
to Knight's Shakspere, orginal edition, and they will 
find his opinions of those days, in the supplementary 
notice to the tragedy of Lear. After noticing with dis- 
gust the manner in which the text of Shakspere used 
to be presented with all sorts of additions and altera- 
tions, he says : — " The age which produced the miser- 
able parody of Lear that, till within a few years, has 
banished the Lear of Shakspere from the stage, (allud- 
ing to Mr. Macready's restoring it,) was, as regards 
the knowledge of the highest efforts of intellect, a pre- 
sumptuous, artificial, and therefore, empty age. We have 
arrived, in some degree, to a better judgment." 

These are words, the truth of which it is impossible to 
deny. The age in which Kemble flourished was not 
fitted to judge of an actor nearly so well as the present 
time, when the pure text of Shakspere is presented on 
the stage, and when people generally have a far better 
knowledge of Shakspere than they ever had before, as 
bear witness ye manifold editions of the great poet that 
emerge with giant power from the printing-press, to 
elevate the educated, and humanise and instruct the 
ignorant, and all honour to William Macready, whose 
genius restored and presented in breathing reality on 
the stage many of the great characters of the poet's text. 

From this I draw the conclusion, that to arrive at the 
correct estimation of how an actor presents to you the 
characters of a poet, you must have a thorough know- 
ledge of the poet himself, which the world now has in a 
much greater degree than it had in the days of Kemble. 
The "oracle" is particularly angry because Mr. Macready's 
voice in the "curse" in Lear "whistled," whilst Kem- 
ble's lungs, I presume, " crow'd like chanticleer." Now 
Macready's acting in Lear is well known to have been a 
masterpiece, and the " curse," as thousands know, always 
had a sublime effect on an audience. But now comes 
the point as to which, in the case of an old man (as Lear 
was, and in this particular portion of the tragedy worked 
on by a great excitement), is the most true to nature, 
" whistling" or " crowing;" I use the " oracle's" words. I 
presume he will accord to Shakspere some knowledge on 
the subject, and he says in reference to the voice of age, 
in his description of the " Seven Ages of Man," that it 
" pipes and whistles in its sound." Therefore on his 
own showing I think I may safely take it for granted 
that Kemble (if he did crow, which I somewhat doubt) 
was wrong, and Macready right, if he " whistled." 

As regards even Kemble's Hamlet, JIazlitt's opinion 
is on the whole adverse. I quote from the work before 
mentioned. " In Hamlet Mr. Kemble, in our judgment, 
unavoidably failed from a want of flexibility of that 
quick sensibility which yields to every motive, and is 
borne away with every breath of fancy, which is dis- 
tracted in the multiplicity of its reflections, and lost in 
the uncertainty of its resolutions. There is a perpetual 
modulation of feeling in the character of Hamlet, but in 
Mr. Kemble's acting there was neither variableness 
nor shadow of turning. He played it like a man in 
armour, with a determined inveteracy of purpose, in one 



undeviating straight line, which is as remote from the 
natural grace and refined susceptibility of the charac- 
ter as the sharp angles and abrupt starts to produce 
effect, which Mr. Kean throws into it." Speaking of 
him in King John, he says — " The golden flash of 
genius was not there ; the fire i' the flint was cold, for it 
was not struck." He then observes that in Macbeth, 
and Richard III. he was not equal to the parts ; but in 
Coriolanus, the Stranger, Cato, Penruddock, Leontes, 
he was fine ; and concludes the whole by the following 
summary of his acting : — " In short we think the distin- 
guishing excellence of his acting may be summed up in 
one word, intensity, in the seizing upon some one feeling 
or idea, in insisting upon it, in never letting it go, and in 
working it up with a certain graceful consistency, and 
conscious grandeur of conception, to a very high degree 
of pathos or sublimity. If he had not the unexpected 
bursts of nature and genius, he had all the regularity of 
art ; if he did not display the tumult and conflict of op- 
posite passions in the soul, he gave the deepest and most 
permanent interest to the uninterrupted progress of in- 
dividual feeling, and in embodying a high idea of certain 
characters, which belong rather to sentiment than pas- 
sion, to energy of will, than to loftiness, or to originality 
of imagination, he was the most excellent actor of his 
time." 

From these notings, your readers will have no diffi- 
culty in forming a correct idea of what sort of an actor 
Kemble was ; if they think being great in declamation 
constitutes acting rather than the exhibition of varied 
character, and making declamation secondary to it, then 
J. P. Kemble was a greater actor than Edmund Kean 
and Macready ; if they think to the contrary, Kemble 
sinks below either. I may here state, that Young was, 
and that excellent actor, Vandenhoff, is, nearer to the 
school of Kemble than any others I can name, the last 
named actor being passionate as well as classical. 

The oracle is very sharp upon Mr. Macready for his 
elocution ; yet Hazlitt, in noticing his first appearance, 
September 21, 1816, writes : — " His voice is powerful in 
the highest degree, and, at the same time, possesses 
great harmony and modulation. He declaims better than 
anybody we have lately heard. Me is accused of being 
violent, and of wanting pathos : neither of these objections 
are true." All this is said when J. P. Kemble, E. Kean, 
Young, Charles Kemble — older actors, were on the 
boards. As far as regards making a world-wide popu- 
larity of original characters, Macready far surpasses 
Kemble in number. Witness Virginius, Rob Roy, Wil- 
liam Tell, Claude Melnotte> Ion (a purely classical tra- 
gedy, depending, in a great degree, on fine elocution), 
Richelieu, Werner : and in comedy, his Mr. Oakley and 
Benedick received the approbation of the best critics. 
His popularity, also, was a much more extended one 
than the above actors ; for not only was he popular here 
over the long period of thirty-four years, but throughout 
America, and in Paris, where some of the brightest 
names in French literature have borne testimony to his 
genius, amongst whom will be found the names of 
George Sand, Eugene Scribe, Lamartine, and Victor 
Hugo, whose country possesses as fine an actress as the 
world has seen — namely, Rachael. As regards " The 
Old Play-goer's" remarks on Wolsey, they are so ridi- 
culous that I will pass them over, and merely observe, 
that your readers must be aware it was one of Mr. Mac- 
ready's finest parts j and the concluding lines, begin- 
ning — 

" Had I served," &c. 

will always be remembered for the pathetic effect thrown 
into them by the poet and actor. 

I shall now offer to your subscribers the testimony 
borne to Mr. Macready's genius in the delineation of 
Shakspere's characters, by men well known to their 
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country, and beyond it, for their accomplishments and 
talents, if the " oracle" will turn to the pages of the 
number in which appears his own gentlemanly and polite 
epistle, he will read what such men as Bulwer, Charles 
Pickens, Sir C. Eastlake, John Forster, W. J. Fox 
(some of whom well remember Kemble), and Chevalier 
Bunsen, a man well known for his knowledge of Shaks- 
pere, who says — " I admire him more as the man who 
has made me understand Macbeth, Hamlet, and Lear, 
better than I ever understood them before." I am 
not saying too much when I assert, that any one of 
these names will be remembered years after that of " The 
Old Play-goer" has become lost in the obscurity from 
which, perhaps, it were as well it had never emerged. 
All I can say for myself is, you would never have 
seen this article had the one now under review been 
penned in the spirit of fair criticism. Differences of 



opinion will exist ; but when a writer states things that 
oan be easily disproved, he has only himself to blame 
if, in the encounter, he gets defeated. 

To conclude : having a sincere wish to see the drama 
and its professors prosper, I have stepped forward to 
uphold them as members of an intellectual and refining 
art : for the attempt made by " The Old Play-goer" is 
indirectly an attack upon them, tending to lower the pro- 
fession in the eyes of the public, or at least that portion of 
them who do not think for themselves ; for as Mr. Mac- 
ready was, for seventeen years, indisputably the head of 
his profession as a tragedian, and, according to the 
" oracle's" account, was but an indifferent actor, the 
question will follow, as a matter of course, (admitting 
this to be true, for the sake of argument,) what sort of 
actors must such talented performers be as Messrs. Van- 
denhoff, C. Kean, Phelps, &c, &c. S. E. J. 
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The Girlhood of Shakspere's Heroines. By Mary 
Cowden Clarke. Tale I. — Portia ; the Heiress of 
Belmont. II. — The Thane's Daughter. III. — 
Helena; the Physician's Orphan, IV. Desde- 

MONA ; THE MAGNIFICO'S CHILD. 

To take any of Shakspere's heroines, and endeavour to 
trace her upward course to the point at which the great 
dramatist commenced to delineate his creation, is no 
common or simple labour ; it is the aim of a refined and 
artistic spirit, yearning to revel in the freshness of youth- 
ful intellect — to picture the budding of the flower to 
that perfection of beauty which the searching mind of 
the poet made a thing apart from the machinery of the 
play, and essentially an ethical lesson in itself. 

The mere copyist of certain salient points in any great 
character or conception may easily find material in ^ 
several of Shakspere's dramas wherewith to build a fic- 
tion dating from the end or event of the play— following 
the track marked by the poet, and carrying his charac- 
ters to the last stage of their existence. Bearing this in 
mind, we have often expected to see three octavo 
volumes burst from the press, devoted to a superstruc- 
ture on one of the great bard's comedies or plays, and 
glowing with all the modern graces which the novelist 
of Victoria's reign might superinduce to the characters 
drawn by the dramatist of " good queen Bess." We 
confess we have not been without our misgivings as to 
the probable fate of any such performance — compared 
and linked, as it would be with the original ; and withal 
having strong reminiscences of the " dialogues des 
morts" "imaginary conversations," and the numerous 
attempts to make great men and women utter small and 
comparatively smaller phrases as naturally as the great 
men and women themselves could have thrown off when 
they "moved, lived, and had a being." Thus, from the 
fact of having allowed the actuality of Shakspere's cha- 
racters to grow into a chronic belief, and permitted them 
to rank as historical in our memory, we have dreaded 
that they might some day suffer the tortures attendant 
upon too many of the " illustrious dead" when revivified 
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But we were little prepared to find a lady going to 
the root of the matter — training the tender shoots of 
fancy to the luxuriance of the Shaksperian parterre, and 
withal soaring on so high a pinion without committing 
any great violation of probability, or producing a mere 
outlined vacuity. This is at once something so fresh 
and inviting, that our ancient bigotry against super- 
Shaksperianism vanishes into thin air, and we are con- 
tent to applaud the labour. 

Mrs. Cowden Clarke has taken a bolder, and yet seem- 
ingly more modest task than that of following the 
incidents of a drama. In prefacing the delineations of 
the poet she has bound herself to observe the strict con- 
cordance of nature to educate the women of Shakspere 
so that they in no way contradict the general expecta- 
tion ; to carry them, perfect as they are, to the very 
scene of the play, and to form their lisping notes to the 
perfection of their first speeches. Let us see what Mrs. 
Clarke herself proposes in her preface : — - 

" The design has been to trace the probable antecedents in 
the history of some of Shakspere's women, to imagine the pos- 
sible circumstances and influences of scene, event, and associate, 
surrounding the infant life of his heroines, which might have 
conduced to originate and foster those germs of character recog- 
nised in their maturity, as by him developed ; to conjecture 
what might have been the first imperfect dawnings of that which 
he has shown us in the meridian blaze of perfection : and it was 
believed that such a design would combine much matter of in- 
teresting speculation, afford scope for pleasant fancy, and be 
productive of entertainment in the various narratives." 

" Fair and softly" sounds this explanation, and the 
authoress fulfils the promise as neatly and vivaciously 
as it is written. 

The earlier life of Portia, the Heiress of Belmont, is 
imagined simply and naturally enough. Guido, Counte 
di Belmonte, and Bellario, a student of law in the uni- 
versity of Padua, have contracted a loving friendship 
and bond of brotherhood. The former rich, generous, 
and accomplished, is well contrasted with the latter, 
who, without any of the advantages which wealth and 
rank confer, is blessed with a wise and controlling spirit, 
and a high sense of natural independence. Accustomed 
to spend the vacations together at Count Guido's house 
at Belmont, the young noble is on one occasion sur- 
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prised at the denial of Bellario to accept his usual invi- 
tation, and prompted by a desire to prevail over his 
friend, seeks him at his obscure lodgings in Padua, 
where the student of law is discovered, attended by a 
young lady of exquisite beauty — his sister— bereaved 
like himself of parental protection. This, then, is the 
cause of Bellario's refusal — this fair charge, supposed by 
Guido to be his friend's wife. The count is much struck 
by her beauty; but, without seeking an explanation, 
returns, haunted by the lady's eyes, to Belmont, whither 
he is followed by Bellario, who then informs the count 
that his duty to his sister caused his denial. At the 
word " sister" Guido is in ecstasies, and hastens back 
with Bellario to induce the young lady to return with 
them to Belmont. This he succeeds in, and then, after 
the usual glances, hand-pressings, and attentions which- 
make up the sum of courtship, instals the beautiful 
sister as the Countess of Belmont. Years " roll on," and 
the Portia of Shakspere exists, but at the expense of her 
mother's life. The Count Guido, maddened at the loss, 
and not in anywise consoled by the remaining " pledge 
of affection," disappears from his estate, and leaves his 
infant daughter to Bellario's care. The wise doctor, 
grown great in his profession, instils into the mind of 
the young Portia those divine precepts of justice which 
We have so finely explained in the fourth scene of the 
Merchant of Venice. He teaches her that : — ■ 

" The quality of mercy is not strain'd ; 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath." 

With all a father's care, and more than a father's dis- 
cretion, he models and beautifies the dawning mind of 
his niece until it buds in grateful emulation of his own. 
She becomes^ — 

" Nothing undervalued to Cato's daughter, 
Brutus' Portia"— 

and truly a fit and fair lady to inspire the noble Bas- 
sanio With a no less worthy love. 

When the girl has grown a woman, the wandering 
father returns, and in the society of his daughter finds 
the consolation he had lost in parting from her mother* 
Portia is now introduced to the world — at least to the 
world of Venice— and on the gay Adriatic first meets — 
but we will let Mrs. Cowden Clarke herself announce 
some of our old friends : — 

. " * Yonder is Signor Luigi and his three fair daughters,' said 
the old lady, " they are saluting that grave gentleman in the 
sober suit, who is no less a person than Signor Antonio, whom 
my lord calls 1 the royal merchant/ He is as worthy as he is 
wealthy, and does a world of good with his riches. They say 
he is very generous to poor struggling tradesmen, and tender to 
unfortunate debtors. Moreover he has good blood in his Veins, 
and is of gentle birth. There goes that pleasant scapegrace, 
Signor Gratiano, and in the farther boat is young Signor Lorenzo, 
with two of his friends. Yonder is the galley of his Highness 
the Prince of Morocco, Who has lately arrived in this city with 
his train, and who, I understand, is so courteous and pleasant- 
spoken, that you forget he is black. But, for my part, I can't 
fancy a black man could be so agreeable as a white man. I 
own I have prejudices, and that 's one of mine ; I hate people 
of colour. Talking of prejudices, there 's that detestable old 
Jew ! How dare he come among us, I should like to know ? 
But that 's one of the drawbacks on such an occasion as this. 
It allows of so mixed an assemblage. A paltry trafficker may 
elbow a magnifico, or a Jew usurer associate with us Christians ! 
They say the villanous dog has a pretty black-eyed daughter 
whom he keeps shut up in his miserable den of a house, instead 
of bringing the poor thing out to have a peep at such a sight as 
this. Ah ! here comes young lord Bassanio again ; he ,is a true 
gentleman, and my lord says, a brave soldier and an Excellent 
scholar, for all he is playing off such coxcombical airs to-day. I 
am sorry to hear that he is ruining his fortune with the extra- 
vagant course he is running.' " 

Portia returns to Belmont, where, soon after, her 
father, weakened by his early grief, again leaves her to 



Bellario's care— this time to return no more. Mrs. 
Clarke, making the Count Guido a disciple of chance, 
thus accounts for the strange tenor of the will left by 
him, upon which the incidents of the play depend. 

This is the outline of Tale I. ; and before we proceed 
further, let us say something as to the filling-up— a 
something which, we find, will apply to more than the 
first story. 

There are certain peculiarities in the language of 
Shakspere which we dare not look upon as beauties, but 
which we are sorry to judge exactly as blemishes amid 
so much redeeming eloquence. But these peculiarities, 
however willingly we may tolerate them in the poet, can 
scarcely be as indulgently looked upon in the authoress. 
We allude especially to the alliterative sentences uttered 
by his humorous characters — -the same word or letter 
occurring several times in a breath, and giving to the 
dialogue a harshness unpleasing to the practised and 
artistic ear. Shakspere, and Shakspere's readers, at the 
time he wrote, doubtless mistook this sameness of sound 
for the richness of wit and humour ; and therefore con- 
stantly indulged in it. But it evidences a weakness, 
rather than otherwise— one which the authoress of 
to-day might profitably avoid. We beg Mrs. Cowden 
Clarke to revise this speech of her Nerissa, which fully 
exemplifies our meaning 

" ' I know,' said she, 1 that whenever I may think of a hus- 
band, I shall make a quick choice ; I'm very sure I shan't be 
long in making up my mind whether I could like a man Well 
enough to take him for good and all ; and who knows ? per- 
haps when the right suitor to your ladyship shall select the 
right casket, the right lover for me may present himself at the 
right moment, and so the rites of marriage may give both the 
gallants a right over us at once from that day forward, and 
everything may end rightly and happily after all.' " 

Certain important periods in the story might be more 
probably and gracefully marked. Guido di Belmonte 
should scarcely have been hurried from the depths of 
doubt to the satisfaction of matrimony in a couple of 
pages; neither should the necessities of Shakspere's 
heroine cause the amiable and interesting countess to be 
despatched and ignored with no more length of descrip- 
tion or narrative than we have used in thus stating the 
fact* These incidents, we admit, are not primary in the 
story ; but the same argument may be used towards the 
preceding instances, which occupy more than a third of 
the whole. 

That Mrs. Cowden Clarke has seen more, or read 
more, of Italy and the Italians, than of Scotland and the 
Scotch, or that the free, luxurious temperament of the 
south is more congenial to her taste than the frigid 
hardness of the north, too plainly appears in the struc- 
ture and effect of the different stories. In The Thane's 
Daughter—the embryo Lady M^beth— -we can cer- 
tainly recognise the hand that drew The Magnifiers 
Child and The Heiress of Belmont; but w r e miss the 
energy and pertinence which are so strongly visible in 
the Italian stories; we desiderate the little greatnesses 
that should peer out from the heroine's growing temper ; 
while a few abstract notions are held forth instead. The 
Lady Gruoch — which, we would inform our readers, is 
the uneuphonious maiden title of The Thane's Daughter 
— is too thinly and feebly portrayed to approach our 
notion of the girlhood of Lady Macbeth. She has 
sharp, ascetic points, we grant; but these are thrown 
out, bait-like, to allure us into credibility of the general 
semblance, and seem puerile in the great, busy Medusa 
of Shakspere — even as a girl. 

We. willingly proceed to another— Helena, the Phy- 
sicians Orphan— a sweetly, sadly beautiful sketch, in 
which the art of the authoress is so well concealed, and 
yet so actively at work, that the picture might pass cur- 
rent with some of those pithy, neat stories for ever 
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coming amongst us from the German press, and in- 
spiring hosts of sentimental poetasters to a new line — 
we had almost said — of business. 

To read the story, and then to take up the play — All's 
Well that Ends Well — produces a marked sensation of 
"wonder at the innocence of childhood merged into the 
stern indelicate resolve of the woman,* the change of 
action with the change of fate. Let any one refer to 
Helena's first speech with Parolles in the play, after 
having perused Mrs. Clarke's story, and the truth of this 
remark will be too boldly apparent. We cannot blame 
the authoress in any way for teaching us to experience 
this feeling • we think it a good one, for many reasons. 
It would have ill beseemed a lady, in the present cen- 
tury, to have studied the vraisemhlance of many pecu- 
liarities which attach themselves to Shakspere's heroines 
—a fact well met and observed by Mrs, Clarke. She 
merges all this into a principle — she hides the amorous 
persistency of Helena beneath the ample covering of an 
indomitable will — derived from the Physician himself ; 
and thus, without destroying the probability of her 
womanhood, she offends not the delicate sense of virtue 
that should be inherent in the fairest and most respon- 
sible of all created beings — woman. 

The girlhood of Desdemona, the Magnifiers Child, is 
impressed with the genuine tone of romance in a much 
more striking degree than either of the preceding sto- 
ries. The lovers of " interesting situations," and " start- 
ling effects," will feed fat upon the dramatic incidents 
attendant upon the fortunes of The Magnifico's Child. 
A more extraordinary birth-scene than that of Desde- 
mona we can hardly conceive. In a time little longer 
than this recital occupies — a lost brother returns — a jea- 
lous husband decamps — our heroine is born, and her 
grandfather expires. This, however, is but a tithe of 
the general perplexity. We have an underplot, in which 
a handsome young gondolier — Paolo by name— falls 
irretrievably in love with the lady Desdemona's waiting- 
woman, while he has the misfortune, simultaneously, to 
be the object of a certain revengeful Nina's worship. 
The latter, on one occasion, follows him to a meeting 
with the favoured Barbara — attempts to assassinate him, 
and is herself precipitated, in the struggle, from a bal- 
cony into the waters of the canal. This untoward inci- 
dent, and the effect of a meridian sun, destroys the 
gondolier's senses, and he wanders, a hopeless lunatic, to 
his death, shunning the faithful Barbara, under the im- 
pression that she is the revengeful Nina, till the serving- 
maiden herself completes the denouement '■, and dies 
broken-hearted. 

But notwithstanding this dramatic bye-play, the prin- 
cipal character is well Jooked to and tutored. She walks 
in the ways of charity, and becomes the good Samaritan 
of Venice. Her innocent deception is aptly accounted 
for by the high and isolated temper of her father ; while 
the Moor is introduced at the right hour, and in the 



right way, to win the affections of her young and enthu- 
siastic heart. The other characters — -what Mrs. Cowden 
Clarke leaves us of them — are happily fixed in the broad 
path of life, to meet the great events destined for them 
by the poet. 

There is a great disadvantage in thus writing-up to a 
foregone conclusion : the aspect of the story is always 
tinged with the catastrophe of the play ; and hence, 
when the interest requires us to intently fix our mind 
upon the present of the narrative, we are insensibly 
pondering upon the future of the drama. Thus, when 
we should rightly be absorbed in the love of Guido di 
Belmonte, or Brabantio, or Gerard Gautier, we are 
unwittingly mourning over the subsequent events which 
Shakspere has impressed so strongly in our memory, 
and forming comparisons between such a state and the 
gloomy one necessary to the play, when Guido and 
Gerard shall be in their graves, and Brabantio be de- 
ceived. Again, when the gentle loveliness of Portia, 
the mother of Shakspere's heroine, is pictured with the 
usual happy style of the authoress, we feel that her 
beauty is put forth but as a reflection upon her more 
favoured child, and grieve that so much worth must 
end before the principal events can begin. 

But for all this, which must be even a greater draw- 
back upon the enthusiasm of the authoress than of the 
reader, we are strongly attracted by the intrinsic value 
of the stories, apart from the high and honourable con- 
nection they possess. If Shakspere had not written 
All's Well that Ends Well, The Physician's Orphan 
would be a wondrously entertaining story ; one which 
must win the confidence of the bondoir, while it is 
sufficiently sound and sensible to pass a higher and 
severer ordeal. Society will be indebted to Mrs. Clarke 
for her sentient exposition of a woman's nature, and the 
admirable doctrines for domestic guidance which dot 
these narratives throughout. 

Mrs. Cowden Clarke exhibits an aptness of expression 
and a facile command of language which shed a peculiar 
grace over her poetical and well-turned sentences. More 
florid than confined, she pours forth a succession of 
pertinent phrases, that speak of a rich and varied reper- 
tory. It is for this reason that we ask the authoress 
the simple question : — Why, with so great a fund for 
natural resource, does she introduce " mio engino," 
" caro mio" " mon cher," " chere amie" and such 
bantlings from her French or Italian phrase-book? 
We can assure her, that far from illustrating the speech 
of the place or period, they, from their forced insignifi- 
cance, render our perception of the philological defect 
more apparent, and destroy the congruity of the language 
which she handles so gracefully — her own. The English 
has of late grown flexible enough to produce the finest 
poetry in the world : — Surely Mrs. Cowden Clarke might 
have tuned her caro mio as prettily in the language of 
Campbell, Byron, and Wordsworth. 
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DRURY LANE. 

The tide of prosperity which set in with the production 
of Azael continues to flow on with undiminished vigour. 
Her Majesty and the Prince Albert visited the theatre 
on the 28th of March, to witness this grand and highly 
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interesting drama; on Saturday the 29th a new three- 
act drama from the prolific pen of Mr. Bourcicault, 
entitled The Queen of Spades, was produced. Some 
disapprobation was manifested on the first evening of its 
representation in consequence of Mrs. Nisbett being 
unable from illness to perform the character allotted for 
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her ; hut the part was read, and has since been played 
by that pleasing and excellent actress Miss Fanny 
Vining, who was perfect in the character on the follow- 
ing Monday, and the piece was then entirely successful. 
The scene is laid in Russia, but there is so much finesse 
and intrigue in the story as to render it difficult of 
description; the chief incident is as follows: — One of 
the maids of honour, Katinka Nelidorf, has fled from 
court to escape the anger of the czar, upon whom she 
had bestowed a box on the ear in return for his amorous 
advances; to render her escape effectual she disguises 
herself as her aunt, the Princess Berresina, who is hump- 
backed and limps. But notwithstanding the assumption 
of these serious drawbacks to personal beauty, she capti- 
vates the heart of a young officer, Eric Klamberg, and 
is also considerably prepossessed in his favour. The 
supposed princess has another lover in the person of the 
Prince Moskau, who is desirous of wedding her on ac- 
count of her estates and her political power. The prince 
having declined a challenge from Klamberg, the latter 
strikes him, and is immediately arrested, tried, and con- 
demned to die at sunset. He is confined in a salt-mine, 
a thousand feet beneath the surface until his execution ; 
! the lady is determined to rescue her lover, the prince 
! suspects her intention, and resolves to defeat it; various 
j stratagems are put into practice on both sides, but 
"woman's wit is ultimately successful, the lady triumphs, 
and Klamberg is saved. This event is considerably 
aided by a general belief in the magical properties of a 
ring worn by the supposed princess; rumour says that 
whoever possesses this ring, can, by staking upon certain 
cards, the chief of which is the queen of spades, invaria- 
bly win the game. This is all explained naturally 
enough in the end, and the lady who has assumed a 
second disguise, and enters habited as the magical court- 
card, is restored to favour by the death of the czar, and 
bestows her hand upon the young officer whose life she 
has saved. 

The interest is well sustained, and all the characters 
effectively played. Mr. Anderson has a singular part, 
that of a dreaming gambler, a wild enthusiast in games 
of chance, who thinks of nothing else by night or day, 
and always wins in his dreams ; only, to balance this 
peculiar kind of success, he always loses when he is 
awake. The character is not a prominent one, and only 
relates to the underplot; but Mr. Anderson performs it 
admirably, and by casting himself for this and similarly 
minor characters in other pieces, sooner than enfeeble 
the cast, and endanger the success of the play, by hold- 
ing himself aloof, he deserves the thanks of all who like 
to see plays acted throughout, instead of having only 
one or two characters sustained in them. Mr. Anderson 
is an admirable manager in this respect ; in his mode of 
casting pieces he shows no partiality even to^ himself, 
and he may rest assured that the public, especially that 
portion of it whose esteem is best worth securing, will 
never think less of his more ambitious and lofty efforts 
because he sometimes lays aside the sweeping mantle of 
tragedy, and assumes characters of lesser dignity. 

Schiller's renowned play of The Robbers was pro- 
duced by Mr. Anderson on Easter Monday. The work 
of the poet's youth, it is full of wild bursts of sublime, 
but irregular genius. Full as it is of power, we yet 
detect in its composition the hand of inexperience. It 
has been adapted to the stage by Mr. Anderson, who 
has judiciously abbreviated many of the long speeches, 
which in the original almost amount to episodes on 
morality and man, and has indeed omitted some scenes 
entirely. It is still, however, a long play, and we are 
afraid the. audience sometimes felt it a tedious one ; but 
whatever may be the fate of the experiment,, it deserves 
success, and we should doubtless enjoy the German 
drama better were we more used to it. An English 
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s audience should remember that our Shakspere is not 
\ only performed and read, but actually idolized in Ger- 
\ many, and that they should therefore make some effort 

> to understand and appreciate the Shakspere of that great 
\ nation of thinkers. We presume that all our readers 
] are acquainted with the story, and shall therefore only 
\ speak of the representation. The management have not 

> cast the play so strongly as they might have done, with 
j the means at their disposal. Count de Moor, the aged 
\ and afflicted father, should have been given to Mr. 
I Vandenhoff, who could have invested it with a tragic 
s grandeur ; instead of this it was." entrusted to Mr. Cooper, 
\ whose performance of it reached respectability, but rose 
I no jot above it. In the perusal, there is a sublimity in 

> the anguish of the bereaved and oppressed old man, 
I which was altogether lost in the performance. Some of 
| the minor characters also were represented in a very 
| slovenly way, uttering the language assigned them in a 
5 manner both indistinct and feeble. To make up for 
I this, Mr. Anderson certainly did his best as Charles de 
\ Moor ; he is admirably fitted both by nature, and by his 

> peculiar dramatic bent for the character, his fine person 
\ and powerful flexible voice aiding his conception greatly. 

< The scene where he rescues his father from the dungeon 
I of the ruined tower ; his solemn declaration that he is an 
s avenging instrument in the hands of heaven ; his horrible 

< malediction against his treacherous brother; his judg- 
\ ment and condemnation of him to perish by starvation 

> in the hideous dungeon in which he had immured his 
s aged father, were all grandly executed. Mr. Cathcart 

< performed the villain Francis in a very effective manner ; 
I his terror-struck but vain appeal to his brother for 
s mercy was painful. The loving enthusiast Amelia, was 

< represented by a Miss H. Gilbert, a young lady new to 
) these boards ; she has a very pleasing person, united to 

> considerable earnestness of manner, but her elocution 
s is unfinished, and at times indistinct. The play included 
I some excellent choruses, led by Mr. Rafter. Some of 
\ the scenery is new and very beautiful, especially that 
j where the robbers are lying exhausted, after the conflict, 
\ by the banks of the Danube, and a scene in the forest 

> by moonlight, with the ruined tower in the foreground. 

> The grand drama of Azael followed, and still continues 
I to draw excellent houses. 

5 ' 

| HAYMARKETc 

| The Lady of Lyons, with Mr. William Wallack as 

\ Claude, and Moliere's comedy of Tartuffe, which every 

s lover of true comedy should witness, have been the 

\ alternate attractions before the holidays. On Easter 

| Monday " a new and (as times go) original domestic 

I drama of startling interest," by the Brothers Brough, 

I was produced, entitled Arline; or, the Fortunes and 

\ Vicissitudes of a Bohemian Girl. It is, as its title indi- 

> cates, a burlesque of one of our popular operas, and some 
\ very pleasing airs are introduced by Miss Annie Romer 

< and Miss P. Horton : it is full of hits at past and passing 
\ events- — Smithfield market, the income tax, ai.d the 
\ window tax all come in for a share of the squibs, the tax 
\ on light being characterized by Miss P. Horton as— 

l " A deed of darkness and an act of shame." 

? Mr. Buckstone is very amusing as Devil's-hoof, a 
rogue and a vagabond utterly without principle, though 
\ the management trust, not entirely without interest; he 
\ becomes a showman at a fair, and having obtained a full 

> booth decamps with the proceeds, as he has a suspicion 
! that the audience will not be satisfied when they dis- 
! cover that the giant is only four feet ten, and that the 
| learned pig is no better than one of the illiterate. Mr. 
I James Bland represents the Count Arnheim, a caricature 
! of a notorious Austrian general not distinp^i^hed by his 
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merciful and gentle feelings, and Mr. H. Bedford pro- ? 

duced a great deal of amusement by his representation I 

of the Gipsy Queen, a lady who confesses to the age of I 

eight-and-twenty in the census. The scenery is in some \ 

cases scarcely so new as it might be, and it would be an s 

improvement if it was shifted and managed with more I 

dexterity. I 

On Wednesday the 23rd, Mr. J. W. Wallack made I 

his first appearance in this country in the character of s 

Richard the Third, the text adopted being Colley Cibber's I 

adaptation, with some further additions from the original \ 

play by Shakspere. We shall notice this and some I 

other performances of Mr. J. W. Wallack in our next. \ 

O I 

THE PRINCESS'S. 

Love in a Maze still preserves its attractive powers, and \ 
was followed, on Easter Monday, by a new burlesque, j 
called The Alhambra; or, the Three Beautiful Prin- s 
cesses. In the opening, a party of fairies are discovered I 
encamped in Brompton-square, having arrived from \ 
Fairy-land as commissioners, to obtain lodgings for their > 
sister-fairies during the Great Exhibition. Mrs. Keeley < 
herself, in her own person and character, intrudes upon I 
them, and solicits their assistance in suggesting to her I 
the subject of a new burlesque : they consent to befriend ^ 
her, and various subjects appear, in illuminated tableaux, l 
for her selection. None of these, however, are satis- > 
factory, and the lady is almost in despair, when it occurs > 
to her to send Asmodeus to Spain, in search of a story. \ 
He accordingly ascends in a balloon, and, by means of a < 
beautifully painted panorama, which moves vertically, \ 
and not, as usual, in an horizontal direction, passes over s 
the Crystal Palace by moonlight, then over Dover, across \ 
the Channel, over Calais, Paris, and the Champs Elysees, \ 
to the Pyrenees, and thence to Granada. Here the story > 
begins, and consists in the great dangers and wonderful s 
adventures of three Christian Knights, who, having been \ 
taken prisoners by the Moors, fall in love with the \ 
three beautiful daughters of Mohamed, the King of s 
Granada. The Knights are represented by Mr. and \ 
Mrs. Keeley, and Mr. Wigan. Mr. Harley, also, has an > 
excellent character — that of Hussein, a major-domo to \ 
the King. Mr. Flexmore, by his extraordinary antics I 
as a pet monkey, also adds considerably to the amuse- \ 
ment of the audience. The dialogue is brisk and lively; \ 
the scenery most magnificent; and the piece will, no > 
doubt, enjoy a lengthened run. < 

* \ 

SADLER'S WELLS. 

This establishment reopened on Easter Monday with I 
The Merchant of Venice, Mr. Phelps representing Shy- j 
lock ; but this character is not one of that gentleman's \ 
happiest efforts. Bassanio was performed in an effective s 
and gentlemanly manner by Mr. Marston, the merchant < 
was represented by Mr. George Bennett with admirable \ 
effect, and Mr. Hoskins was the very personification of j 
Gratiano. Portia was undertaken by a Miss Goddard, < 
it being her first appearance here; the effort was a I 
little too violent and excited, but we will speak of this \ 
lady when we have had a more favourable opportunity I 
of seeing her. Mr. Planche's burlesque of Fortunio, \ 
and his Seven Gifted Servants, was the holiday attrac- i 
tion ; it is got up with much liberality, but they have j 
scarcely a fitting company at Sadler's Wells for the \ 
performance of extravaganza. \ 

4 | 

THE SURREY. j 

This house closed until Easter Monday, on Friday, the \ 
11th ultimo, the performances being for the benefit of \ 
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that versatile and interesting actress, Miss Cooper. 
The play was the often represented, though ever-pleasing 
one of The Lady of Lyons, in which Mr. Hailes Lacy 
made his first bow to a Surrey audience, in the cha- 
racter of the romantic and passionate dreamer, Claude. 
This gentleman has for a considerable period left the 
boards, and, therefore, had to contend with the dis- 
advantage of being out of that constant practice which 
gives nerve and dignity to the actor ; but, in defiance 
of this drawback, he dashed boldly into the part, and 
performed it with so much though tfulness, feeling, and 
energy, as to gain for himself the honour of a call 
before the house, both on the termination of the fourth 
act and also of the play itself. His chief excellence 
was the considerable amount of passionate affection 
which he displayed, and his chief defect was the want 
of an easy, graceful carriage of his person ; there is 
(what for want of a better word to express our mean- 
ing, we must call,) a hesitation in his attitudes, an 
absence of that dignity which is the result of a calm 
confidence. But his performance, synthetically con- 
sidered, was of a very interesting and promising cha- 
racter. Miss Cooper was the Pauline, and portrayed 
the struggles of the haughty yet affectionate girl, in a 
very touching and natural manner. Mr. Mead's per- 
formance of Beauseant merits the highest commenda- 
tion ; he identified himself with this cool, cunning, yet 
gentlemanly scoundrel. We would suggest to Mr. 
J. Parry, when he next plays Glavis, not to repeat the 
unmeaning buffoonery of going to sleep on the sofa in 
the last scene, and thus provoke a laugh, which inter- 
rupts the progress of the play. The farce of A Dead 
Shot, followed, in which Miss Cooper and Mr. Widdi- 
comb kept the audience in one incessant roar ; this little 
piece affords admirable opportunities, and they were 
made the most of by the parties to whom the fun was 
entrusted. The Rent Day concluded the perform- 
ance. 

On Easter Monday the theatre reopened w 7 ith a new 
drama, written conjunctively by Mr. Morris Barnettand 
Mr. Angus B. Reach, and bearing the title of The 
Czarina ; or, Ivan the Armourer. It is exceedingly 
effective in its construction, and the language is well and 
forcibly written. The principal characters are well 
represented by Messrs. Creswick, Shepherd, and Mead ; 
Mrs. Rignold, and Miss Fielding, a young lady new to 
these boards. The farce of Hooker and Snooker followed, 
and the performances concluded with the pantomime of 
Harlequin Sir John Falstaff, with new comic scenes and 
other alterations. The entertainments did not terminate 
until past one in the morning ; this was two hours too 
late; few things will tend more materially to prevent 
people from attending the theatre with regularity, than 
this unnecessary protraction of the performances. 

+ 

THE LYCEUM. 

On Easter Monday a new extravaganza, from the inex- 
haustible brain of Mr. Planche, constituted the chief 
attraction. It is entitled The Queen of the Frogs. It 
abounds with parodies on the most popular melodies 
and satirical allusion to the principal topics of the day ; 
but the chief cause of the success and hearty reception 
that it met with, is to be found in the delicate beauty 
and costly magnificence of its scenery. Too much 
praise cannot be given to Mr. W. Beverley for his 
artistic exertions. The Hall of Diana, the Quicksilver 
Lake, the Gardens of Prince Nonpareil, and the Nuptial 
Bower of the Queen of the Frogs, are absolutely poetical 
in their fairy-like character. 

^ 
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ADELPHL 

A NEW farce bearing the quaint title of London Fog. 
was produced on the 10th, and was entirely successful, 
It is evidently written to display the peculiarities of 
Mr. Wright and Mr. Paul Bedford, and, although the 
merits of the piece are but slender, yet the author has 
well performed his task of fitting these gentlemen with 
parts which, in their hands, keep the audience in roars 
of laughter. Wright, as Mr. Simple, a benevolent 
" old fogey" who is most ridiculously imposed upon, 
and who, after drinking two glasses of Madeira a day 
for five days, is assured by Mrs. Boarder, at whose 
house he lodges, that there is none left out of two 
dozen; was very characteristic. He recommends fast 
young men with limited incomes to marry Mrs. Boarder,, 
as she will take care of their wine and their tea,- and 
states that he should have sent the lady to the Great 
Exhibition, as a model lodging-house keeper, but that 
there wasn't room for her. This kind of wit tells greatly 
within the walls of the Adelphi, and the- farce has been 
repeated every evening. 

On Easter Monday Bayle Bernard's interesting drama 
of Marie Ducange was brought forward, in which Mr. 
O. Smith made his reappearance after his late illness. 
Madame Celeste, as the heroine, performed in a very 
touching and natural manner; so much so, that many 
eyes were bedimmed with tears at her sorrows and 
subsequent madness. But the- attraction of the evening 
was a new musical, historical, pastoral 4 , comical, fairy 
drama called OFlannigan and the Fairies, or A Mid- 
summer Night's- Dream r not Shakspere's* It is an 
adaptation of an extravaganza of the same name, in 
which the late Mr. Power performed at Covent-Garden, 
and the manuscript of which was lost with that ill-fated 
comedian in the President, in 1841. Some of the actors 
in the original piece had their parts still in their pos- 
session, and from these, and from recollection,, has the 
present drama been produced. Mr. Hudson represents 
Phelim O'Flannigan, a wild young Irishman, who is 
betrothed to Mary Kiernan r the belle of the village, who 
has made him take a vow against liquor and fighting, 
the which he has most religiously kept for a year; 
but on the day before his wedding he goes to a fair, 
is induced by his rival to drink, gets engaged in a fac- 
tion-fight, and finally comes home bruised and intoxi- 
cated. Here he has a dream, in which the Fairies, after 
holding a very extraordinary revel in his room, transport 
him to the wine-cellar of a Squire Grape, in Lancashire, 
where- he is apprehended as a burglar, tried, and imme- 
diately sentenced to execution. He enters in a donkey- 
cart, on his way to the gibbet ; but the procession is 
stopped by one Bridget O'Toole, a reputed witch, and 
at her command, the donkey-cart and prisoner fly up 
into the air, and in five minutes are transported back to 
Old Ireland. Entering his deserted cottage he throws 
himself on the bed, from which he is roused by the 
arrival of his bride and* the villagers, who enter to 
wish him joy on his wedding morning. His troubles 
had only occurred in a dream, which was rendered un- 
pleasantly real from< the effects of the previous day's 
intoxication. 

Mr. Hudson was a vivacious, rattling, hearty young 
Irishman, full of fun and fine spirits — a perfect delinea- 
tion of the type of a class not so numerous in the 
Emerald Isle as- the philanthropist might wish— namely,, 
the prosperous peasant. His performance of the cha- 
racter left us nothing to desire. Miss Kathleen Fitz- 
william and Miss Collins also contributed; to the success 
of the piece, by warbling some pleasing airs in a very 
delightful style : indeed, in all respects, this Midsummer 
Night's Dream was excellently performed, and embel- 
lished by some very beautiful scenery. 



OLYMPIC. 

An original drama, by the author of The Vicar of Wake- 
field, called Sir Roger de Ooverley ; or, the Widow and 
her Wooers, was the Easter attraction. The title at once 
suggests the source from which the drama is derived : 
the Sir Roger de Coverley of the Spectator is, of course, 
the hero of the piece, which was represented by Mr. 
Farren with his usual want of distinctness. Mrs. Stirling, 
Mr. and Mrs. Leigh Murray, and Mr. Compton, played 
with great spirit; but the house was but very thinly 
attended. The old melodrama of The Bottle Imp has 
been revived as an afterpiece. 



PUNCH'S PLAYHOUSE. 

The Strand Theatre was opened for a summer season, 
under the above title, on Monday the 28th, under the 
direction of Mr. R. Copeland, favourably known as a 
Liverpool manager. The first piece, which is from the 
pen of Mr. Courtenay, is entitled Living in Glass Houses, 
and tons upon the quarrellings of two rival families. 
It is cleverly written, but there is a want of variety in 
the incidents, and the curtain fell upon applause mingled 
with some disapprobation. The next piece, which is. 
also a novelty, is entitled The Exposition, and represents 
a journey ,of the Scandinavian gods (Odin, Thor, and 
others) to Hyde Park, to witness the Crystal Palace. In 
this production the actors were anything but perfect — ■ 
Mr, J. Reeve actually singing a comic song from a 
written paper,, which he held in his hand. This, we are 
informed, has arisen from the shortness of the time, 
which the company have had for study, but the manage- 
ment must be cautious that no repetition of this occurs. 

THE SHAKSPERE SOCIETY. 

The tenth annual meeting was held on the 26th ultimo, 
at the rooms of the Royal Society of Literature, St. 
Martin's-plaee,- Trafalgar- square. Mr. Collier occupied 
the chair ;. he expressed his regret that there was not a 
larger attendance of members, and called upon the 
secretary to read the report. 

Mr. Tomlins stated that since the last report, two 
volumes had been issued by the society, " The Remarks 
of M. Kail Simcock, on the plots of Shakspere's plays, 
with Notes and Additions, by J. O. Halliwell, Esq.," and 
two historical plays on the life and reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, by Thomas Heywood, with an introduction and 
notes, by J. Payne Collier, Esq. The council had also 
undertaken the publication of a supplement to Dodsley's 
old plays, in four volumes > limited to one hundred copies. 
The statement of accounts showed that the receipts for 
the past year amounted to £254 : 10s. Id., and the pay- 
ments to £224 : 15s. IQd., leaving a balance in hand of 
£29 : 14s. 3d. Votes of thanks were passed to the editors 
of the various works issued during the past year, to the 
director, treasurer, and secretary for their services ; and 
to the Royal Society of Literature for the use of their 
library for the annual meeting. 

PROVINCIAL. 

Liverpool. — Theatre Royal. — Business has been very 
flat here ; and Mrs. Warner's engagement failed to bring 
any addition to the thin audiences which have been fre- 
quent lately. On the 2nd of the month, the house was, 
however, crowded, to witness an amateur performance 
\ by gentlemen of the town, for the benefit of the Hun- 
\ garian and Polish Refugees. The entertainment com- 

< menced with an address, written for the occasion by 
Mr. T. W. Baker, and delivered by Mr. Barry Sullivan, 
the popular tragedian, who was received with great 

< acclamation. The national anthem followed, and the 
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curtain then rose for the performance of the comedy of 
John Bul^ which was performed in a manner not only 
careful, but admirable, every character being so judi- 
ciously sustained, that it would be almost invidious to 
bestow praise on any individual effort. At the conclu- 
sion of the piece, in compliance with the wishes of the 
audience, the curtain again rose, and all the characters 
received the congratulation of the audience. The mu- 
sical farce of The Waterman followed, and created roars 
of laughter. It is very gratifying to us to be able 
to state, that the committee expect to be able to pay 
over the very handsome sum of £70 to the unfortunate 
refugees. Mr. Copeland, the lessee, has, with great 
liberality, added a donation of £5 to the above. The 
theatre closed on the following Saturday, the play being 
Romeo and Juliet; but the house, w r e regret to add, was 
very thinly attended. The following week, the company 
united with that of the Amphitheatre, and several of our 
great poet's works were represented to moderate houses. 

The Amphitheatre opened for the summer season on 
Easter Monday, Miss Glyn, the distinguished tragic 
actress, being the chief attraction. She has appeared as 
Beatrice, Lady Macbeth, Lady Constance, Katherine in 
Katherine and Petruchio, and Julia in The Hunchback, 
in all of them not only sustaining her great reputation, 
but adding fresh wreaths to her laurels. She has been 
well supported by Mr. Barry Sullivan and the company. 

Adelphi. — Azae'l, the Profligate ; or, the Mysteries of 
Isis was produced here in a style of some splendour on 
Easter Monday, and drew an excellent house. 

Manchester. — Theatre Royal. — The Manchester 
Shaksperian Society gave an amateur performance on 
the 4th ultimo, for the benefit of the Manchester and 
Salford Lying-in Hospital. It commenced with Shak- 
spere's comedy of Much Ado about Nothing, which was 
certainly played in a manner that evidenced that the 
aspirants understood their author, though, in some 
instances, they betrayed a want of knowledge of the art 
of the actor. The gentleman who undertook the part of 
Benedick was deficient in that manly, soldierly bearing, 
which should characterize it : it wanted dash and 
humour ; but was read in an intelligent and careful 
manner. Don John, the Prince, and Claudio, were all 
performed in a praiseworthy style. The representa- 
tives of Dogberry and his honest friend Verges, also 
well deserved the applause they obtained. The other 
characters do not call- for any particular comment. The 
entertainment concluded with Colman's farce of The 
Review; or, the Wags of Windsor, which created much 
mirth, and went off entirely to the satisfaction of the 
audience. The following interesting address was deli- 
vered in the course of the evening, written for the 
occasion by the well-known and much-respected poet, 
Mr. J. B. Hogerson, author of Rhyme, Romance, and 
Revery : — 

From heaven's bright portal streams the light on all, 
On rich and poor the joyful sunbeams fall ; 
Light on the dark and wretched hovel gleams, 
Light on the neat and cheerful cottage streams, 
Light on the proud and wealthy mansion comes, 
Light dazzling shines above the palace domes ; 
Light gilds the sovereign lady of our land, 
Whose sway of love doth every heart command, 
Whose, gracious meekness glorifies her sphere, 
And even deigns to lend a lustre here ! 
The same pure rays doth God to each impart — 
Alas, how different come they to the heart ! 
Where squalid want and ragged misery pine, . 
Where on the soul no sun of joy doth shine, 
The golden splendour of the glorious day 
Seems but to mock them with its flashing ray ; . 
Scarce even hope to them its comfort brings, 
But fioateth by, and sadly droops its wings ; 
There is no music in the babe's first cry — 
Its feeble wail is answered by a sigh. 
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In^the poor mother's hour of pain and gloom, 

No minister of life attends the room, 

No skilful hands are there to aid and cheer, 

But all is helpless, agonised, and drear ; 

'Mid racking pains, and minds with anguish torn, 

The heir of poverty and tears is born :. 

So falls the night upon that home of sorrow, 

So breaks the light upon the coming morrow. 

Oh ! ye who dwell where famine never comes. 

With haggard eyes to glare upon your homes, 

Children of plenty, born where joy and hope 

Beam 'mid the radiance of your horoscope, 

Where needful aid with tender care attends, 

And earnest whispers break from anxious friends - y 

Ye, who grow up like prized and beauteous flowers-, 

Blooming through life in sweet and pleasant bowers, 

Think of the dawning of the lowly child, 

Cast, like a weed, to wither on the wild - T 

Live, and be happy, all earth's blessings share, 

Live, and be thankful, but, in pity, spare ! 

So shall you find the bounties by you given, 

Made steps to bear you, angel-led, to heaven • 

So shall you be true followers of the creed 

Of Him who came to comfort those in need, 

Who walk'd the earth as mortal, yet divine, 

To bless and save with charity benign, 

Whose course on earth was granted but to prove 

The heavenly origin of peace and love, 

Love, shrinking not from want and suffering's breath, 

But triumphing amid disease and death I 

In love's true spirit at this hour we ask 

All present here to aid us in our task ; 

We ask you by the tie which ought to bind 

In strongest links each class of human kind, 

To help and succour woman in distress, 

To aid with blessings that shall doubly bless, 

For charity with mercy, twin born, lives, 

And blesses him that takes, and him that gives. 

Thus come we ever to his wondrous lore 

Whose words of wisdom on all subjects bore. 

Our worshipp'd master, in whose page we find 

Nature's great truths in every sentence shrined. 

Our world-claim' d Shakspere by all ranks was taught, 

And from all classes inspiration caught : 

For him gush'd forth the mind's most truthful springs, 

From lips of artisans and sceptr'd kings ; 

Freely to him did rich and poor impart 

The varied secrets of the human heart ; 

He knew the great and universal tie 

Of man to man was love and sympathy. 

Shadow'd and shelter' d by his deathless fame, 

We ask for help, in honour 'd Shakspere 's name, 

Help for the needy — and for us some share 

Of kind indulgence for the task we dare ! 

With the regular performers of the establishment, 
benefits have been the order of the day. Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Wood had, as they deserved, a bumper. Mr. W. H. 
Payne had also an excellent house ; in connection with 
which, rumour has circulated the following statement, to 
the which, if it is not true, we think Mr. Charles 
Mathews should give an immediate and public denial. 
Mr. Harold having declined to play a character in the 
little drama of The Serious Family, on the plea that it 
was unsuited to him, and out of his line of business, 
Mr. Payne went to the expense of sending a message, 
per telegraph, to London, to Mr. Charles Mathews, to 
request his permission for Mr. G. J. Vining to play the 
part, and that Mr. M. was rude enough not to answer 
the application. The inhabitants of Manchester were, in 
consequence, highly displeased with Felix Cool. On 
this occasion Mr. H. Beverley, Mr. and Mrs. C. Dillon 
made their appearance, and were most enthusiastically 
received. Mr. Lysander Thompson appeared for Mr. G. 
Smith's benefit, and performed Tyke, in The School for 
Reform, in a manner which drew unbounded applause 
from a tolerable house. Miss Helen Faucit appeared 
here for the first time this season on Easter Monday, in 
Shiel's play of JEvadne ; or, the Hall of Statues, the 
house was well attended, and her reception most enthu- 
siastic. Mr. Svvinbourne made his first appearance as 
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the noble Colonna, and met with a tolerable reception ; 
a Mr. Travers also appeared for the first time in the 
character of Vicentio : he was respectable, but not bril- 
liant. Ludovico was carefully performed by Mr. H. 
Cooke, and Mr. Rae's representation of the king was not 
without dignity. 

Birmingham. — Theatre Royal— The debut of so 
accomplished an actor as Mr. G. V. Brooke, created con- 
siderable excitement in this town on the night of the 
31st of March, the house was consequently well filled in 
gallery and pit, the elite of the inhabitants — by some 
absurd custom, for which no possible reason can be 
assigned — keeping aloof until the so-styled fashionable 
night of Friday. The fame, both metropolitan and pro- 
vincial, which had preceded Mr. Brooke, was sustained 
to the very uttermost, and the anticipations of dramatic 
power which had been formed respecting him were fairly 
exceeded in their realization. The round of characters 
performed embraced Othello, Hamlet, Sir Giles Over- 
reach, Evelyn, Macbeth, and Julian St. Pierre; and as 
the merits of the actor in this wide range are fully 
known in London, it would be superfluous to enter into 
an analysis of them here; suffice it to say, that Mr. 
Brooke nightly drew down rapturous applause, and that 
his reappearance, whenever it may take place, will be 
hailed with enthusiasm. The subordinate parts were, 
generally speaking, creditably filled, the Macduff and 
Iago of Mr. James Bennett deserving especial commen- 
dation. In the former character, the pathos of the scene 
in which he is made acquainted with the fell swoop 
which has destroyed his family, and the subsequent fiery 
denunciation of the tyrant, were nicely rendered ; and in 
Iago, the various phases of the remorseless villain were 
marked with great discrimination. Perhaps in the. whole 
dramatic range there is not a creation of the mighty 
mind of the great dramatist with respect to which so 
much difference of critical opinion exists; but in Mr. 
Bennett's reading and portrayal of the part were to be 
found each shade of the easy, free plausibility which 
works upon the ductile Roderigo, and the manly, open, 
honest bearing, which imposes even upon the noble 
Moor. In the soliloquies alone Iago was a villain ; and 
here, occasionally, a little too much energy was dis- 
played by Mr. Bennett: for it is not to be conceived, 
that a man of the settled 'purpose of the " ancient," a 
concentration of suspicion, disappointed ambition, and 
revenge, would, when alone, even under the most vigo- 
rous mental impulse, give way to impassioned declama- 
tion. Taking it as a whole, the definition of Iago was 
eminently effective, and places Mr. Bennett in a high 
histrionic rank. Mr. Harcourt Bland's Cassio was gen- 
tlemanly and correct, and the assumption of drunken- 
ness — at all times difficult — did not overstep the bounds 
of propriety, which, in inferior hands, it frequently does. 
The other characters do not require any extended re- 
marks ; but it would, perhaps, be well for Mr. Vaudrey 
to recollect, that Roderigo, although eminently a dupe, 
is still a gentleman, and need not be made a gabbling 
parrot. The Desdemona and Ophelia of Miss Edwards 
were graceful, quiet, and gentle ; and the same may be 
said of the earlier scenes of her Mariana, in The Wife; 
but she lacks physical capabilities for the expression of 
wonder at the imputations against her honour, and the 
subsequent determined firmness with which she vindi- 
cates its outraged innocence. How Miss Dorrington 
came to be cast for Lady Macbeth, appeared to be equally 
a matter of surprise to herself as to the audience ; and 
all that need be said of it is, that truly it is not in her 
vocation. It is impossible to quit this desultory notice 
without a glance, en passant at the minor characters in 
A New Way to Pay Old Debts; and Mr. Harcourt 
Bland demands our first attention. In Wellborn he 
never forgets his pristine gentility, even in his rage, and 



his fine figure, and free, gay bearing, carried him suc- 
cessfully through the latter scenes, when the muni- 
ficence of his patroness enables him to cast his slough 
of poverty, resume his rank in society, and bring down 
retributive justice' upon Sir Giles. Marrall was w r ell 
conceived by Mr. Volaire, and the gradations * of the 
most abject sycophancy, sneaking triumph over W ell- 
born, and obscure hints at revenge, with its ultimate, 
but timid gratification, correctly rendered. Mr. Atkins, 
in Justice Greedy, as usual, tickled the midriffs of the 
audience, and delineated his gastronomic propensities 
with apposite gusto. A word to Mr. Leslie, lest he 
spoil the promise of that better day which awaits him : 
and first, let him divest himself of that super-feminine 
delicacy which is most injudiciously put on; let him 
" trim his eurled locks to the short warrior cut," and 
be more a man ; for, as the Page in A New Way 
to Pay Old Debts, an impression of special marvel 
was induced how the fair Margaret could possibly 
fall in love with such a " dish of skimmed milk." 
The recess of Passion week was varied by some highly 
interesting lectures by Mr. Popham, on astronomy; 
and also by one night's performance for the benefit of 
Mr. Wadds, the box book-keeper, on which occasion the 
public testified their appreciation of his proverbial polite- 
ness and attention, by rewarding him with a bumper. 
The amusements commenced with The Wreck Ashore, a 
piece of which the startling effects are always productive 
of a lively sensation. Mr. H. Hall was excellent in the 
Beadle, and seemed the very impersonation of parochial 
dignity ; Mr. Atkins was quaint as Jemmy Starling, and 
Mr. Barton quite at home in Grampus. Miss Edwards 
delivered her part intelligently, but the younger sister 
required more lightness and brusquerie at the hands of 
Miss Ada Harcourt. There was a tameness in it altogether, 
apart from the joyousness of the character, and surely 
the spirit of a song which treats of " Love lurking in a 
laughing eye," is not carried out by being sung in a 
dirge-like tone. Miss Harcourt can do better, if she will 
but study her authors, and borrow some Promethean fire, 
for she has every capability, with somewhat more ex- 
perience, of making a singing soubrette of the first order. 
The vaudeville of Flying Colours introduced the old 
favourites, Madame Celeste and Mr. Webster, and their 
respective entrees were hailed with tumultuous applause, 
not however, justified in the sequel. If insouciance of 
the words, and disregard of the business of the stage be 
the chief characteristic of Captain Sans Souce, then Mr. 
Webster played it to the very echo, and with a supreme 
overlooking of the respectable lady and gentlemen dum- 
mies, the walking lay figures to the great stars* The 
same observations will not apply to Madame Celeste, 
who was letter perfect; but there is always something 
repugnant in the assumption of male garments by a lady, 
and with every respect for her acknowledged talent in 
her own particular line, it would be well were she to don 
the farthingale, eschew the nether-stocks, and cease from 
imitating manhood so abominably. The entertainments 
concluded with Slasher and Crasher, in which Mr. Harry 
Hall and Mr. Atkins convulsed the house with laughter. 

Edinburgh. — Theatre Poyal.— On the termination 
of Miss Glyn's engagement, Miss Helen Faucit "appeared 
and opened in her favourite character of Pauline, in 
The Lady of Lyons ; she has since performed Julia, 
in The Hunchback, and Rosalind, in As You Like It, 
in which character she attracted universal admiration ; 
and Marie, in Marston's play of Philip of France, &c. 
She has been seconded in a masterly manner by Mr. 
Pourie, who is an actor of great promise. , Business has 
been excellent. Black Eyed Susan has been played 
as an afterpiece, in which the gallant sailor was admi- 
rably pourti:ayed by Mr. Wyndham, and Gnatbrain 
very efficiently by Mr. H. Webb. Miss Frankland also 
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appeared to much advantage as Susan. On the 1st and 
3rd of May it is announced that Miss Glyn will read, at 
the Queen's Rooms, on special invitation, two of Shak- 
spere's tragedies — Antony and Cleopatra and Henry \ 
VIII. This will, indeed, he an arduous effort for her ; 
but we have faith that she will come out of the trial with 
triumph. 

Glasgow. — Theatre Royal. — This theatre, which had 
been closed for a short period in deference to the reli- 
gious feelings of the town, reopened on the 8th. His 
Grace the Duke of Athol, Mr. Sheriff Alison, and a 
distinguished party, honoured the theatre by their 
attendance. The play was As You Like It, Miss Helen 
Faucit sustaining the part of Rosalind ; the other cha- 
racters being represented in a very efficient manner by 
Misses Cuttriss, Lavine, and Taylor, and Messrs. Swin- 
bourne, Alexander, Humphreys, Whyte, Bruce, Newton,. 
Delafield, and Brugres. A " young lady of Glasgow" 
having lately made a very successful appearance as- 
Wilhelmina, in the musical farce of The Waterman, 
Mr. Charles Dance's burlesque of The Olympic Revels 
has been revived for the better ^development of her. 
musical powers. On the 14th Miss Marion Cuttriss 
took her benefit, but the house was but thinly attended ^ 
the performances consisted of The Seven Clerks, The 
Poor Soldier, and The Young Widow. Mr. Swinbourna 
has seceded from the company. There has been no fur- 
ther novelty, and the house closed with Mr. Alexander's 
benefit on the 28th. Miss Marion Cuttriss is said to be. 
engaged by Mr. Phelps, of Sadler's Wells. 

Princess's. — At this theatre Miss Glyn made her. 
first appearance on Wednesday, the 9th of April, and 
" was welcomed," states The North British Mail, " by \ 
a numerous and fashionable audience." The part was 
Bianca, and the Glasgow critics speak as highly of Miss 
Glyn's impersonation of that character, as the Edin- 
burgh had already done. On Thursday she appeared 
as Queen Catherine, in Henry VIII. Of this character 
the Glasgow Citizen speaks most highly. i ' Its deli- 
neation by Miss Glyn," says the critic, " was indeed 
marked by thorough appreciation of its distinctive 
peculiarities of feature, and attention to the minutest 
details in execution. In the celebrated trial scene she \ 
was dignified without exaggeration, modest without 
undue humility, and while exhibiting the throes of a 
wounded spirit under the pressure of a great sorrow, 
still, every inch, a queen. The concluding or death 
scene, too, struck us as one of the most exquisite and 
touching efforts of histrionic art that we have ever 
witnessed — rich in tenderest traits of matronly affection 
and queenly dignity." On Friday Miss Glyn appeared 
as Julia, in The Hunchback ;. the versatility, conception, 
spirit, and originality of the performance, were highly 
commended. On Saturday she performed Lady Mac- 
beth. Her impersonation of this sublime character is 
pronounced by The Glasgow Herald to be original in j 
conception and. execution, and, at the same time, severe, \ 
accurate, and strictly natural. In the opinion of the 
critic, Miss Glyn "is evidently endowed with a very 
great amount of genius for dramatic art." Her proper 
line, however, seems to him " to be in the tragic walk \ 
of her profession.. She thinks and feels intensely, and 
her action and intonation have the grand quality of 
conveying these impressions to her audience." The \ 
Glasgow Constitution pronounces a similar opinion, \ 
but with discriminative peculiarities. It states, that \ 
in Miss GlynV " rendering of Lady Macbeth,, she pro- 
bably adheres more closely to nature than any. of her \ 
contemporaries. Judging from what we have seen, < 
we should say that the characteristic of her style \ 
is its- perfect truthfulness. There is little or no j 
'point-making,' stage trickery, or display. The per- \ 
formanee throughout is wonderfully smooth, equal, and < 
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unconstrained. On the other hand, her reading of the 
part evinces considerable originality of thought ; as, for 
example, in the earlier scenes of the tragedy, where she 
chastises, with the valour of her tongue, the flagging 
purpose of Macbeth — instead of the passionate decla- 
mation which is usually employed, our actress brings 
nothing but cool and deliberate sarcasm to her aid. 
The effect is exceedingly good. Miss Glyn has a finely- 
modulated voice, and her elocution is beautifully chaste 
and impressive." On Saturday, April 19th, Miss Glyn 
took her benefit, performing, as at Edinburgh, Bianca ; 
but, for the second piece, presenting the statue scene 
from The Winter's Tale. The house was crowded. On 
the 5th of May, it is understood that Miss Glyn returns 
to Glasgow, to read, as at Edinburgh, two Shaksperian 
tragedies. The having been solicited to do this, is, as 
the Athenceum states, an " emphatic" demonstration of 
the manner in which her first efforts have been appre- 
ciated at both places. 

Dublin.— Theatre Royal. — Madame Warton's Wal- 
halla entertainment has been repeated frequently, to very 
good houses,, but we would be much better pleased if 
such entertainments were banished from the theatre. 
Miss Emma Stanley gave, on the 21st, a "vocal and 
instrumental melange." 

The Queen's. — The officers , of the Garrison have given 
four dramatic performances in this house ; the acting has 
been in general very good>; Captain Everard winning 
golden opinions by his Keeley-like quaintness; Captain 
Williams,, Captain* Robertson, and Captain Jones keeping 
the audiences in continual good humour ; Miss Emma 
Stanley undertook several of the leading female parts, 
and realised them with sufficient point and vivacity ; 
excellent as a stock actress, she is not fitted to shine as a 
star ; she shines, but not brightly enough to deserve that 
title ; (we are led to make this remark by her having 
been engaged as such for a few evenings at the Theatre 
Royal.)- She is of more than average merit,, with a little 
genius ; possessing much talent, with sufficient grace ; 
capable of conceiving well, and of carrying out her 
conceptions with success ; her liveliness never flags ; 
she is possessed of much genial humour,, and is not 
deficient in spirit. Why do not the managers of 
the Garrison theatricals engage the actresses of this 
theatre, instead of those of the Theatre Royal ? The 
performances take place here; and surely even-handed 
justice would demand that the necessary artists should 
be engaged from the company of the theatre made 
use of. Some short time before this theatre closed, we 
saw Miss C. Saunders as Fanny Dossett in The Momen- 
tous Question,., and after her really fine and original 
delineation of the character,, we could not witness Mrs. 
Houghton's attempt in the same part (<on the second 
night of the Garrison theatricals), without absolute dis- 
gust, and yet next day Saunders warmly commended 
her " artistic assumption." This theatre opened on 
Easter Monday, with the drama of Belphegor, a ballet, 
and the farce of The Boarding School. Mr. Reynolds's 
invariable success justified his assumption of the role of 
the Mountebank, which he filled, up in his usual unex- 
aggerated manner. Several new members have been 
added to the company, among whom are Messrs* Bland, 
Villiers, and Locke; Misses Marston and Bland. We 
will- not notice the recruits further at present, but next 
month we will do them every justice;- Mr. Robson holds 
his old place, but he is not one of those who can by 
continual change keep- up. his popularity ; during a 
" three years" engagement, his style, after a time becomes 
wearisome ; the sameness of his impersonation tires ; for, 
though a good actor, he is the same in all his good parts. 
The " gents" of farce, and the lower parts he is not very 
successful in. We do not wish to detract from Mr. 
Robson's reputation in speaking thus, but at the same 
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time we must acknowledge the truth of the saying of I 
" variety is charming " j 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — Theatre Royal — Affairs > 
proceed prosperously here ; Mr. Walter Grisdale has, j 
by various Shaksperian and melodramatic performances ] 
established himself in the public favour. Miss Eliza I 
Arden and Mr. W. H. Eburne have appeared in some > 
interesting operatic pieces, and have given great satisfac- \ 
tion. Mrs. Mowatt, the distinguished American actress > 
and authoress accepted a brief engagement here, and \ 
opened in the heroine of her own play of Armand ; she \ 
has been ably supported by Mr. Grisdale, Miss Wynne, 
and the rest of the company. Cn the 1 1th Mr. Elliott \ 
took his benefit, and was rewarded by a crowded house. > 
The opera of Brother and Sister commenced the enter- \ 
tainment ; Mr. Eburne was the Don Sylvio, and played i 
and sang with great spirit, and ec[ual praise must be > 
awarded to Miss Arden for her performance of Donna \ 
Isidora. The comedy of The Serious Family followed, \ 
in which the character of Mrs. Ormsby Delmaine was \ 
performed with much grace and vivacity by Mrs. Mowatt. \ 
The Dog of the Shrine, in which Mr. Abel and his dog j 
Hector appeared, concluded the performance. S 

Macclesfield. — Lyceum. — This theatre has been 
entirely rebuilt and decorated in an elaborate and hand- \ 
some manner, and may now be classed among the l 
largest of our provincial theatres. The principal mem- \ 
bers of the company are Messrs. J. F. Donald, W. M. 5 
Woolfe, Wallace, and Huntley May; Madame Cas- $ 
taglioni, and Mesdames Prescott and Wallace. \ 

Sunderland. — -Theatre Royal. — Business has been \ 
very satisfactory here since the commencement of the I 
season ; tragedy, comedy, melodrama, and farce, have 
been the alternate attractions. On the 8th Mr. S. \ 
Roxby, the manager, generously gave the proceeds of < 
the evening to benefit the funds for the relief of the \ 
seamen belonging to the port of Sunderland. The per- < 
formances consisted of Shakspere's historical play of I 
Henry IV., Mr. S. Roxby sustaining the character of \ 
Falstaff; and Jerr old's drama of The Mutiny at the \ 
Nore. On Easter Monday, Belphegor was produced, ) 
Mr. L. Melville sustaining the character of the mounte- $ 
bank. This piece is no novelty. Mr. Roxby, surely \ 
some production less hackneyed and of more merit might \ 
have been selected. x > 

Cheltenham. — Royal Wells Music Hall. — This ele- \ 
gant Room Theatre closed on Thursday, April the 3rd, \ 
with Shakspere's Much Ado about Nothing. The enter- \ 
tainments were for the benefit of Mr. Geo. Curtis Rowe, 5 
the artist to the establishment. The elegant manner \ 
in which the pieces had been mounted during the \ 
season, had secured this gentleman many friends among \ 
the patrons of art, and the house, through their kind s 
influence, was crowded in every part. The Benedick \ 
was sustained by a gentleman amateur, and with great 
taste, piquancy and ease. Miss Charlotte Cooke, a lady > 
as yet only known in the provinces, played Beatrice 
with great brilliancy and grace, and throughout the 
comedy was efficiently supported. Mr. E. Laws, who \ 
has been the stage-mariager, was excellent in Dogberry, s 
The scenery, especially the chapel and garden, were ad- \ 
mirably painted, and aVew forth the highest encomiums. \ 
Mr. Rowe was loudly called for at the conclusion of j 
the piece, and the curtain fell upon a season if not j 
lengthy, yet one of the greatest success. \ 

Worcester. — On Easter Monday this theatre opened j 
under the management of Mr. Bennett, for a " very s 
limited season." The play was Macbeth, Miss Agnes X 
Kemble taking the part of the Lady, and Mr. Coleman \ 
that of the ambitious Thane. Mr. Bennett, at the end \ 
of this season, will retire from the management which he s 
has creditably conducted for a period of nearly thirty < 
years. ' > 



AMERICA. 

New York. — Burton's Theatre. — Of all the managers 
who, during the past fifteen years, have attempted to revive 
the legitimate drama, Mr. Burton is the only one who has 
succeeded. Most of them have attempted the production 
of " the fine old English comedies" with a deficient stock 
company, and the aid of a single star, or at most two ; 
Mr. Burton more wisely has surrounded himself with a 
company of stars, each distinguished in his or her par- 
ticular line. New York at no time in the history of its 
theatres, has seen the comic drama presented with such 
perfection as it is now placed before them at the Chamber- 
street Theatre. The company consists principally of the 
following distinguished artists, — Messrs. Burton, Blake, 
Blanch, Johnson, and Jordan ; Mesdames Hughes, Rus- 
sell, Skirrit, Hill, and Weston. During this month 
(March), She Stoops to Conquer, The Road to Ruin, The 
Serious Family, The World's Fair, She Would and She 
Would Not, Education, Speed the Plough, The English- 
man in Paris, 8fc, have been performed in a very 
animated and admirable manner, but the selection shows 
nothing of novelty. What are the American authors 
about ? Is the stage deemed by them unworthy of their 
attention ? The States have native poets and romance 
writers of the highest order, and yet a record of their 
drama is little more than a reflex of the French and 
English stage. Love in a Maze has been produced, and 
has had a run : it is admirably performed. 

Broadway Theatre. — Early in March, Mr. Collins, the 
representative of Irish characters, commenced an engage- 
ment here, and was heartily welcomed by a numerous 
audience. He has appeared with great success in The 
Irish Ambassador, Hie Nervous Man, Born to Good 
Luck. Miss Julia Bennett has also re-appeared here 
and performed Constance in The Love Chase, Letitia 
Hardy in The Belle's Stratagem, and Mistress Anna 
Franklin in Sterling Coyne's comic drama of Presented 
at Court, Her engagement has given great satisfaction. 
A grand romantic, fairy, operatic spectacle, called The 
Vision of the Sun, has been produced, and repeated 
nightly to crowded houses. The scenery is exceedingly 
beautiful, and does great credit to the artist, Mr. Mar- 
shall. 

Brougham's Lyceum. — An extravaganza bearing the 
imposing title of a " new romantic, necromantic, gyero- 
matic, operatic, hippodramatic, and heterogeneous bur- 
lesque spectacle," called Ye Deville and Dr. Faustus. In 
it Mr. Brougham delivered some excellent imitations of 
Forest, Macready, and Kean, which were received with 
great applause. Miss Mary Taylor, who is one of the 
pillars of the establishment, was also seen to great ad- 
vantage as Mephistophiles. The Ambassadress, The 
World's Fair, My Friend Jack, The Eton Boy, fyc. have 
been the other amusements. A new operatic romance, 
entitled The Spirit of Air, is the last novelty. The 
scenery is effective, and the music, by Loder, brilliant. 
This house is admirably adapted for burlesque and 
romantic performances. 

National Theatre. — A new drama entitled Harry 
Burnham has been produced here, and was completely 
successful. The story is one of romance and reality, 
and the manner in which it is represented is highly 
praiseworthy. It has had a considerable run. All that 
Glitters is not Gold has also proved exceedingly attrac- 
tive. 

Niblo's.> — The distinguished equestrian, Mr. Eaton 
Stone, has been added to the company here, and shares, 
with Mademoiselle Loyo, the applause of crowded audi- 
ences. 

Kncebel's Grand National Concert — The proceeds to 
be devoted to the production of his grand instrumental 
work, "The Battle of Bunker's Hill." This concert, 
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which had been postponed through the inclemency of 
the weather, took place at Castle Garden, on Monday, 
April 14th. 

: Mr. J. R. Scott, Mrs. Scott, Mr. Anderson, and some 
other professionals, have left here for California. 

Philadelphia. — Mr. Collins, the Irish comedian, has 
1 been performing a round of characters to very respec- 
\ table houses at the Walnut Street TJieatre. Miss Julia 
| Bennett has also made her appearance here, opening as 
■ Constance, in Knowles's Love Cham. The Sunday Dis- 
\ patch says — " As a general actress she lacks power, and, 
\ we should think, does not give to her personations the 
benefit of much study. Her voice is naturally meio- 
' dious, but it is pitched so high, that the tones are occa- 
j sionally unpleasant." She has since performed Letitia 
I Hardy, in The Belle's Stratagem, in the hoydenish 
I scenes of which she is pleasing and spirited. Mr. 
I Ritchings made an admirable Dorieonrt; and Mr. Coul- 
| dock played Sir George Touchwood with much ease and 
I nature: "Mr. Hardy was also very well sustained by 
] Mr. A'Beeket. The Old Lorn and the New has also 
I been produced, of which the local paper above quoted 
| says: — "The comedy is the first production, we believe, 
I of a Mr. Sullivan, an English author. The play is not 
j very brilliant. Some of the dialogues are smart and 
I satirical, but the wit is not highly polished." For the 
I benefit of Miss Bennett, All that Glitters is not Gold 
\ was produced. On Monday, 31st March, Miss Julia 
j Dean made her appearance here in Shiel's play of 
\ Evadne: she has scarcely power enough for the highest 
f walk of tragedy. Mr. Dyott gave a very good repre- 
| s ntation of Ludovico; as also did Mr. Couldoek, of the 
I part of Colonna. The other performers did not call for 
'! remark, the play not being very attractive to an Ame- 
[ rican audience. The Love Chase, and All that Glitters 
\ is not Gold, has been again produced. In the latter 
j piece, Madame Ponisi appeared as Martha Gibbs. A 
| local paper speaks as follows : — " This character has, in 
j the course of three weeks', been in the hands of three 
j different ladies at this theatre. Their merits may bo 
j thus compared — Miss Anderton, good; Madame Ponisi, 
j better-; Miss Julia Bennett, best." The Duke's Wager, 
j an adaptation from the French, by Mrs. Butler, has ? 
| been brought forward. It was perfectly successful, and \ 
\ was followed by the farce of Alloiv me to Apologize. \ 
\ At the Chesnut Street Theatre, The Love Chase and \ 
\ The Bellas Stratagem have been also produced — we pre- \ 
\ sunie, to induce comparisons of the style of their per- X 
\ formanee with that of the other house- Miss Davenport \ 
here sustained the heroines of these comedies. The \ 
house closed on the 1st of April with the Kossuth bene- $ 
fit, which yielded more than three hundred dollars. < 
At the Arch, The Templar was produced with some I 
success ; but it has been performed in a very indif- > 
ferent manner. Mr. Silsby has been delighting the I 
audiences with his delineations of Yankee character ; I 
and a Mr. Barry has appeared as the representative of ? 
Irish characters. Mrs. Farren has performed a round of \ 
characters here, appearing as Luerezia Borgia, Juliet, \ 
Pauline, Jane Shore, &e. Philip of France and Marie \ 
de Meranie has been performed with much success. It \ 
was followed by the farce of My Precious Betsey. \ 
At BamuwHs Museum there have been crowded audi- \ 
ences to witness the performances of Mr. Booth. He \ 
has appeared as Sir Edward Mortimer, Hamlet, Shy- s 
lock, King Lear, &c, and performed them all in a X 
manner worthy of his best days. Mr. Charles Dibden \ 
Pitt has also performed a round of tragic characters. \ 
The Sunday Dispatch says — u he has a strong peppering s 
of Macready, a little Forest salt, some Vandenhoff mus- < 
tard, with but a slight touch of the Pitt vinegar. He \ 
seemed an imitation of various styles of dramatic archi- > 
tecture." Love in a Maze has also been played here. j 
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\ At the National Amphitheatre, Mr. Wallett, the 

> Shaksperian jester, has made his appearance. . An ad- 

> mirable ballet company has been attracting excellent 
| houses. 

I The St. Louis papers state that Jenny Lind and Mr. 

> Barn urn, before leaving that city, each presented the 
i mayor with a cheque for one thousand dollars, to be 
I distributed to charitable institutions. 

> Parodi has been received in the warmest manner at 
s Charlestown. 

\ Mr. Buchanan has been playing at Pittsburgh, 
j Madame Anna Bishop has been giving concerts at 

> Columbia, S. C. 

\ 

< 

\ 

\ CONTINENTAL. 

\ {FE.OM DUB OWN CO-RESPONDENT ) 

> 

\ Berlin. — At the Singing Academy the concerts for the 

> season w r ere closed with the Creation. At the Italian 
] Opera Madame Castellan sang for the last time on the 
} 17th of March, and is now probably in London. Therese 

> Milanoilo has been long expected in Berlin, where she 

> was to arrive early in the month. Meanwhile she has 
\ been at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, where she gave a con- 
\ cert for the poor. Four hundred tickets were distributed 
l to indigent persons of good character, w r ho were ad- 
\ mitted to hear the benevolent artist's remarkable per- 
i formanee. On leaving the concert-room, each person is 
? said to have been presented with a florin (l,s\ Sd.) The 

> opera of Giralda, by Adam, has been well received. 
} The last concert of the Philharmonic Society was under 
\ the direction of Mr. Ganz. Mr. Schubert, from Dresden, 

approved himself an excellent violinist- Miss Trietsch 
sang an air from Stradella, and a song by Kirchen ; 
Mr. Yon der Osten, an air from Lueia. The overtures 
to the Grand Duchess and Giralda were given by a full 
orchestra with extraordinary precision and effect. 

Vienna. — The new prize comedy, by Bauernfeld, The 
Categorical Imperative, has been represented with the 
most complete success. The expense of producing 
Oberon at the Kaerntlmerthor Theatre is 25,000 florins 
(upwards of £2,000). 

Carhruhe* — The building of the new theatre com- 
menced on the 16th of February .; it is to be covered in 
by the loth of October next, and the performances to 
commence on the 15th of October, 1852. 

Darmstadt. — A posthumous opera, by Creutzer, 
Aurelia,or the Bride of Bulgaria, is preparing. 

Mamihevm. — The Grand Duchess has been produced 
in first-rate style as regards scenery and decorations ; un- 
fortunately the singers, unlike the orchestra, are only 
second-rate. 

Stuttgart. — Here The Prophet has been put on the 
stage without the least regard to expense. The citizens 
are enraptured. The first night, the prices being too 
high, the theatre was half empty; the charge for admis- 
sion being reduced, the house w r as crowded for the sub- 
sequent representation. 

Gotha — On the 23rd of March, the new opera of 
Casilda, by the Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, was repre- 
sented for the first time. It is of a romantic character, 
playing on Spain, and has much to do with gipsies. The 
music is melodious and pleasing, many of the songs 
founded on Spanish national melodies. Decorations and 
costumes were good, and the opera altogether well 
studied. Madame Brue, from Berlin, danced charm- 
ingly; and, of course, there was no want of applause. 
Many of his Highness's friends were invited from Erfurt, 
Weimar, and the neighbourhood; among others, we ob- 
served the Grand Duke of Saxe- Weimar. 

The musical bed for the Great Exhibition is said to 
have the property of frightening away the bugs ! 
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THE PAST, PRESENT, AND POSSIBLE FUTURE OF THE ENGLISH STAGE. 

We propose in this paper to take a hurried glance at the past history of the English Stage; to 
compare its past with its present condition, and to speculate briefly upon what the future may 
do for the drama. Strictly speaking, the drama had no real existence in this country until the 
appearance of our great national poet Shakspere, for the mysteries and moral plays of the clergy, 
which were a mixture of frivolity, buffoonery, and blasphemy, do not deserve the name ; and the 
interludes of Heywood, Radcliff, and Skelton may be considered as transition works, serving to 
educate and prepare the people for the establishment of the drama in a form so perfect, that in 
many respects it has never been surpassed. The stage rose at once from barbarism to refine- 
ment, from rudeness and darkness to the full blaze of intellectual radiance ; with Shakspere 
appeared a phalanx of dramatic poets — Jonson, Marlowe, Beaumont, Fletcher, Massinger, Chap- 
man, Decker, Marston, Webster, and others, all within a few years poured forth their mental 
treasures from the stage, and made the birth and maturity of the drama, as far as literature was 
concerned, identical. The actors also of this period, we are told, were fully equal to the per- 
sonification of the great works which were produced for them, and indeed, in the majority of 
instances, we find the poets on the boards as professional actors, illustrating their own and each 
other's productions. But the age could boast of great actors beside the poets themselves, (so great 
that a distinguished writer a generation or two later, imagined that the art was lost when they 
had left the stage), among them may be reckoned Burbage, the original Richard the Third, and 
Lowin, the first representative of Hamlet, to whom Shakspere himself gave many suggestions, 
and to whose Hamlet the great bard performed the Ghost. Also Alleyn, whom Heywood com- 
pared to Proteus for change, and to Roscius for eloquence, and of whom Ben Jonson, after 
mentioning both Roscius and iEsop, says : — 

" Who, both their graces, in thyself hast more 
Outstripp'd, than they did all who went before." 

Such an amount of patronage also did theatrical performances then obtain, that during the 
time of Shakspere there were no less a number than seventeen theatres in the metropolis, but 
after his death all this prosperity was destined to fade and dwindle ; the vices of the actors 
brought them into disrepute, and the partial withdrawal of public patronage, reduced them to 
the state of despised strollers and moral outlaws. At length the Puritans obtained the upper- 
hand, and then, in 1647 and 1648, ordinances were issued by the Long Parliament, in which all 
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stage plays and interludes were absolutely forbid, and all actors, even though calling themselves 
the king's or queen's servants, were " to be punished as rogues and vagabonds." Thus was the 
stage for a time annihilated : a few performances took place by stealth, but the actors were finally 
scattered, some in their old age, dying poor and forgotten, and the rest taking to such other 
pursuits as they were fitted for. 

With the restoration of the Stuarts came the revival of the stage, but w r hat was the result ? 
Oppression had taught its usual lesson of servility, and the despised actor, denounced as a vaga- 
bond and a pariah by the law, became a fitting teacher of immorality, and a pander to the cor- 
ruption and profligacy of the most dissolute age known in this country. The literature of the 
stage sank in a corresponding degree ; the dearest ties of society were held up to ridicule, and 
the representation of domestic perfidy made a subject for depravity to gloat over, and brainless 
coxcombry to titter at. Shakspere was forgotten ; such an age had no reverence, no appreciation 
for him ; the dramatic writers of that period strayed altogether from the paths of nature ; genius 
was ignored, and flippancy and tact were accepted as their guides. 

" Themselves they studied ; as they felt, they writ : 
Intrigue was plot, obscenity was wit. 
Vice always found a sympathetic friend ; 
They pleased their age, and did not aim to mend." 

But during this period some advance was still made in the mode of representation : scenery 
was introduced, and female characters were first played by women. There was a clause in one or 
both of the patents granted by Charles the Second to the actors, to this effect, — " That whereas, 
the women's parts in plays have hitherto been acted by men in the habits of women, at which 
some have taken offence, we do permit and give leave, for the time to come, that all women's 
parts be acted by women.'' 

During the latter days of Shakspere we have said there were seventeen theatres in London, 
and the duties of an actor appear to have been liberally remunerated, but after the Restoration 
there were but two theatres, and these were not efficiently supported. And even at this time 
began the struggle between the legitimate and the illegitimate drama, between sense and show, 
until at the period of the Revolution, when William the Third ascended the throne, the drama 
had sunk into a state but little above contempt ; managerial insolvency no longer excited surprise, 
and the actors, ill-paid and poor, and not unfrequently driven to dishonesty for bread, sank still 
lower in the public estimation. Rich, the elder, was the chief manager of Drury-Lane at this 
period, and we have it on the authority of Colley Cibber, that he did not pay the actors at all 
when the money did not come in, and when it did, only in such proportion as suited his con- 
venience. " I was one of the many/' he says, " who for six acting weeks together, never received 
one day's pay ; and for some years after seldom had above one-half of our nominal salaries." 
Rich, the objects of whose life appear to have been his own emolument, and the degradation of the 
stage, also admitted such of the fops and idlers of the day, as would pay well for such a privilege, 
behind the scenes, where they paid idle attentions to the actresses, and where their presence was 
an obstruction to the proper progress of the play. It was at this period that Jeremy Collier 
published his well known work against the stage, which gave great satisfaction to a large portion 
of society, and caused the stage to be narrowly watched, and nothing in future was produced 
before it underwent the examination of a licenser. Many actors and actresses were prosecuted 
and fined for uttering profane or indecent expressions, and among these were the celebrated 
Betterton and Mrs. Bracegirdle. The next era was that of Garrick, to whose histrionic talent 
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too much praise can scarcely be given ; Garrick was born an actor, by nature a genius, by educa- 
tion a perfect artist, but his object was to enrich himself, rather than to elevate the drama ; his love 
of money was great, and his policy therefore of a parsimonious nature ; but his vanity was gigan- 
tic, so much so, that he would adopt any unworthy means to remove a rival, and was jealous even 
of the applause bestowed upon the ladies of the theatre. ^lam the state/' said Richelieu, and 
Garrick appears to have thought that he was the drama. The lover of Shakspere will find little 
to commend in this period ; when the plays of the great master were represented, it was as altered 
by Mr. Garrick (Olympus to a molehill), and this great actor, but little writer, not content with 
mangling Romeo and Juliet, and spoiling The Tempest, must lay his profane and clumsy hands 
upon Hamlet, and, among other alterations, cut out the characters of Osric and the Grave-diggers. 
It is strange how a man of genius could act in so wanton and unjust a manner to a great poet ; it 
was the conduct of a blind and pert egotist rather than that of a great actor, and gives rise to a 
doubt that Garrick' s acting was the result of a happiness and tact, rather than of a lofty compre- 
hensive judgment and a poetical spirit. 

The age of Kemble came next, and although he followed to some degree in the steps of 
Garrick with regard to Shakspere, and certainly had not, especially in the early part of his 
career, that spirit of lofty appreciation of the " master niind" which we consider essential to and 
indicative of the poet- actor, still it cannot be doubted that through his influence a great dramatic 
reform was effected; during his time the profession of the actor became respectable, society 
looked more kindly upon him, he was no longer badged and hunted as a vagabond, but he 
aspired to the character of both scholar and gentleman. The stage was no longer the nursery 
of immorality, or a pander to the vices of a flippant aristocracy ; it began to assume a new and 
independent character, and its votaries were countenanced by the best and even the most exclu- 
sive society. Still it was in many respects an artificial era, an age rather of elegance than of 
grandeur, of polite observances than of natural impulses, and the school of Kemble was that of 
polished and exquisite art, more than of sublime and overwhelming genius. 

The philosopher who in his closet studies the history of the stage, does not feel more than a 
partial satisfaction on the contemplation of this period ; a great advance had been made, and 
much attention was given to appropriateness and probability of costume and scenery, though 
little regard was paid to its accuracy ; but no actor had arisen who, himself appreciating and 
understanding in the highest and inner sense, our national poet, was his just interpreter to the 
people ; no poet- actor, no priest of the drama — sternly alive to its lofty mission, and under- 
standing its immense power as a means of moral and intellectual elevation— came forward to 
vindicate the stage to the nations by the sublimity of his genius and the purity of his life. 
Edmund Kean arose, and with him a new and startling school of art, more startling than 
truthful ; but his character and influence raised the stage no jot. He found the city brick, and 
left it so; nay, in some degree his influence was mischievous, for he led the thoughtless to 
imagine that there was some necessary connection between genius and dissipation. At length 
some approach was made to the character of the wished-for Avator in the person of Mr. Macready. 
His talent as an actor is not what we here desire to speak of; but regarding him as a dramatic 
reformer, he more than any of his predecessors had laboured to exalt the stage, and ennoble the 
actor by making him acquainted with his true mission. Always possessing the will, for a time, 
he had the power of reforming, indeed of recreating the stage ; and he entered boldly on his 
gigantic labour. It was, he himself said, his ambition to the best of his ability to obey that 
injunction in the preamble to the patents of the two great houses which directs that the perform- 
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ances " shall be instituted for the promotion of virtue, and to be instructive to the human 
race." This was his purpose, and how did he attempt to accomplish it ? He did not mutilate 
Shakspere as Garrick did, nor acquiesce in such mutilation, and produce the great bard maimed 
and bleeding as Kemble did ; but trampling under foot the evil precedents of a presumptuous 
age, he bent before the shrine of Shakspere, and dedicated himself to the task of restoring to a 
nation its greatest poet in all his native and original majesty. The hand of the poet-actor is 
traceable here — genius is always just to genius — and, to speak metaphorically, Macready rebuilt 
the temple of Shakspere. Detraction itself must admit that his labours in this direction were greater 
than any that had been previously attempted, to which we would add, we believe them to have 
been more original too. It is true that he left his task incomplete, but this was partly because 
they who should have assisted him retarded his progress ; opposition was to have been expected, 
but hardly from the quarter from which it came. But incomplete as the work is — indeed but 
just begun — still it has been commenced, and some steps in the right direction have been taken. 
But the present era of the drama is far from satisfactory ; in many respects it is far below the posi- 
tion which it held in the Elizabethan era ; and in one, beneath not only that, but every subsequent 
period; that is, in the production of new plays, and this not because the age is destitute of 
dramatic poets, but either because managers are too idle or timid to produce them, or the public 
too apathetic in patronizing them. Whatever may be the cause, authors of lofty and acknow- 
ledged merits are excluded from writing for the stage, because it is almost an impossibility to 
get an original tragedy or comedy acted. Sheridan Knowles was a long time before he could 
get his Virginius produced, and even then it was inadequately represented; Mr. Westland 
Marston owed the appearance of The Patrician's Daughter almost to an accident, and Mr. George 
Stevens was compelled to run the risk of personal ruin before he could produce one of his 
tragedies, and even that in a mutilated state. To a few favoured writers is the literature of the 
stage confided ; their names are supposed to render their plays safe speculations for a manager, 
and all others are excluded from the field. These things must be remedied, and they will ; but 
this reform will, we fear, be left for accomplishment to the future — yes, to the future must we 
look — the present is but a transition age ; the position of the actor to-day is in many circum- 
stances as precarious and unrewarded as when the Long Parliament denounced him as a vaga- 
bond, and drove him through the country like a wolf. The time when men of genius in 
literature starved, or were thankful each day for that day's bare sustenance; when Johnson 
walked the streets of the metropolis in a forlorn and almost shoeless condition ; when the poet 
Crabbe paid his last ten-pence for the postage of a letter, and the gifted Chatterton died by 
poison, after having fasted two days, through destitution : these times, we trust, are past for the 
man of letters ; but they are not altogether past for the actor. 

" fc The bells of time are ringing changes fast;" let us trust that the present is preparing the 
path for a better and a juster future ; let not another generation say that the drama is still an 
uncertain unsatisfactory institution ; let posterity have no cause to affect to despise it as unin- 
tellectual, or condemn it as vicious. Much depends on the actors and managers of the present 
day; let them respect both their art and themselves; let them not be content to be mere 
creatures of amusement, but aim at being instrumental in the diffusion of just and ennobling 
emotions, calculated to stimulate the tenderest sympathies of humanity, and to elevate even its 
loftiest aspirations ; then, indeed, the future of the English Drama may be prouder than the 
past, and more honoured and successful than the present. 

H.T. 
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ME, MACEEADY. 

> " As thus he played 

Our hearts would bum within us--would inhale 

The portion of divinity, that ray, 

The purest heaven, which lights the public soul 

Of patriots and heroes." Thompson. 

" By his warlike port, 
His fierce demeanour, and erected look, 
He's of no vulgar note." Diiyden. 

It is with feelings ot admiration, almost amounting to reverence, that we pen the memoir of this great 
actor, who having, for a period of nearly forty years, lived in the gaze of the public, and having encoun- 
tered much opposition and much ungenerous censure, as well as sound and appreciating criticism, now 
stands acknowledged by the voice of the country the greatest tragedian of the present age, and not the 
least illustrious of the brilliant dramatic triad comprised in the names of John Philip Kemble, Edmund 
Kean, and William Charles Macready. 

The father of the tragedian was himself an actor of some merit, and was first brought into notice in 
the following manner. Having . performed at most of the theatres in Ireland, but with no great 
distinction, he was engaged as. a member of Mr. Daly's Company, when the veteran Macklin paid a 
starring visit to the Emerald Isle, and was desirous to appear in his own comedy of The Man of the World. 
Mr. Daly, the manager, was to assume the character of Egerton, and permitted himself to be instructed 
by the author with great petulance, and even rudenesss ; for Macklin' s declining memory made him 
arrange the stage business differently every day, which rendered it almost impossible to follow his 
instructions. Still Mr. Daly submitted to be tutored like a school-boy, until the testy old veteran, who 
would bear no contradiction, showered down upon him with unsparing liberality the epithets of dunce, 
blockhead, stupid fellow, no actor, &c. This was too much even for a patient man, who had prede- 
termined not to be provoked, and Mr. Daly threw up the part in disgust. Mr. Macready (the elder) was 
then selected to personate Egerton, and succeeded in pleasing the irritable star, who recommended him 
to Mr. Harris, so long the able and respected manager of Covent-G-arden. Here he appeared in the 
season of 1786, and performed second-rate walking gentlemen upon those boards, where thirty years 
afterwards his son appeared, and at once took a stand in the public estimation as an actor of intellect 
and genius. He afterwards became the manager of several first-class provincial theatres, which he con- 
ducted with variable success, and finally settled as the manager of the Bristol, over which he presided 
many years. His wife, who was likewise on the stage, died in 1804; he married again in 1812, and 
Mrs. Macready, we believe, still holds sway over the dramatic amusements of the good folks of Bristol. 

Mr. Macready, senior, was not alone an actor, but also the author of the farce of The Bank Note, and 
The Irishman in London. "We have said these few words concerning him, as, doubtless, many are curious 
to know from what source flowed the blood which fills the veins of our modern Itoscius. 

The subject of our present memoir was born on the 3rd of March, 1793, in Charles Street, Eitzroy 
Square, and was originally intended for the church; — -the father discerned and appreciated the early 
proofs of talent displayed by his son, and resolved to place him in a sphere in life where he should not 
only be exempt from the vicissitudes and privations naturally attendant upon an actor's life, but be 
placed in a position where the highest dignities and emolument of the land were open to the ' grasp of 
genius. With this intention he sent him to Rugby School, to be educated for ecclesiastical duties. We 
have often in fancy pictured Mr. Macready as a preacher, and tried to realize the solemn, and sometimes 
startling, effect which his fine elocution and impressive manner would have had upon his crowded congre- 
gations, who with upturned wondering eyes, and figures rigid as marble from the intensity of listening, 
would have gazed upon him with awe-struck wonder. What a winning, yet a fearful signification would 
the sublime truths of revelation have received from his eloquent lips— how would he have pictured, aye, 
realized, the dying agony of the Divine One on the Mount of Calvary, amidst darkness and earthquakes, 
and the grim wanderings of spirits. 

But the resolutions of men are powerless and perishable as the bubbles of the air, and the young 
Macready was destined to preach in another sort, for his father getting into pecuniary difficulties, 
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removed his son from college, to save the expense of his further education, and also to derive advantage 
from his services in the theatre. 

He was at this period of the age of seventeen, and made his first appearance in the character of 
Borneo — a highly judicious selection, as his youthful appearance was much in his favour : the effort was 
so far successful that the most flattering surmises were formed respecting his ultimate distinction in the 
profession. He afterwards appeared at the Newcastle, Bath, Dublin, and Liverpool theatres, and his 
reputation as a great rising actor became so perfectly recognised, that he received an offer from the 
proprietors of Covent-Oarden Theatre to perform with Miss O'Neill, who was then in the full blaze of 
her resplendent career ; this he prudently declined, knowing that he was required only to support that 
lady's performances, and that his own would be subordinated and kept in the background as much 
as possible. m 

It was at this period of his life that a circumstance occurred which it is at once our duty and our 
pleasure to record, as it says more than a volume of panegyric could do for the kindly feelings of his 
nature ; and shews that the representation of fictitious woe had not made him indifi'erent or callous 
to real undisguised every-day distress. 

One evening, during the time he was performing at Birmingham, he had left the theatre imme- 
diately after the conclusion of the tragedy (Hamlet), and was proceeding to his lodgings in the suburbs 
of the town, when he approached a cottage in flames ; a number of spectators were gazing on the 
work of destruction, but no one ventured to arrest its progress. A feeble cry of distress was heard 
from within, when the tragedian, throwing off his coat, waistcoat, and hat, without a moment's hesita- 
tion, dashed through the parlour window, and soon returned with an infant in his arms ; the flames 
had caught his dress, but these were soon extinguished by the surrounding crowd, and the young 
actor restored the babe alive and uninjured to the convulsive grasp of the agonised and speechless 
mother. The hat, coat, and waistcoat, were gone, and our hero darted through the crowd, and reached 
his lodgings as he was. Every inquiry was made to discover who it was that had so nobly risked his 
life ; and so. great was the public curiosity upon this point, that a large pecuniary reward was offered 
by a committee of gentlemen to the unknown, but without avail, for no one appeared to claim it. At 
length a fellow was apprehended selling a handsome coat, in the sleeve of which the name of Mr. 
Macready was written ; he was sent for by the magistrates, and identified the coat stolen from, him 
at the fire. The reader can, perhaps, imagine the tumult of applause which greeted him on his next 
appearance at the theatre. But his goodness did not halt here ; for on the occasion of his benefit, 
which took place shortly after this event, he received an anonymous letter, containing a £10 note, as a 
tribute to his humanity and courage. 

Mr. Macready called upon the late inhabitants of the cottage, who had lost everything in the 
fire, and, presenting them with the note, said, he had been only the mean instrument in the hand of God 
in procuring it for them ! 

"We presume he received a second offer from the Covent-G-arden management of a more advanta- 
geous nature than the previous one, for on the 16th of December, 1816, he made his first metro- 
politan appearance at that theatre in the character of Orestes, in The Distressed Mother — -a remarkable 
part for a young tragedian to choose in which to make his debut before the town, as the play is 
heavy, and unless illuminated by the fire of genius, scarcely likely to attract and retain the attention 
of a mixed audience. Still the selection was not exactly an unwise one; in that play he was little 
likely to excite invidious comparisons with established favourites, to which he would have been sub- 
jected had he selected a character in which the ancient blase loungers of the theatre (who always 
believe that genius died with their own youth) would have made, could they have compared him 
with those, actors on whom they bestowed their laudation and patronage. Notwithstanding the 
heaviness of the play, he was perfectly successful, and from that evening took a position upon the 
stage which he never by one act of either his public or private life forfeited or obscured, and which 
time has gone on maturing and consolidating, until his final leave of the stage amidst the tumultuous 
acclamations of applauding thousands. 

It will be interesting here to introduce some remarks, written many years since by a spectator 
of that first London performance. "We were delighted by the novel and masterly nanner in which 
the various beauties (for that it has beauties of the first order, cannot be denied) were seized upon 
and delineated. The frantic scenes in which the part abounds, displayed his powers in a grand, 
though perhaps unequal light ; — Orestes stood beneath the beam of genius, irradiated like a wild 
rock by the meridian sun. His form and face were convulsed with the ravages of insanity, and a 
finer picture of dramatic madness was never before exposed to the eye of critical investigation. There 
have been periods of enthusiasm and success, when such a performance would have hurried the public 
in anxiety to the exhibition, prepared to congratulate the theatre upon its discernment, and pleased 
to reward the actor for his toils." 

Shortly afterwards he represented Othello, receiving great applause from the audience and com- 
mendation from the critics, who nevertheless said, 

" But still even he is not all-perfect yet, 
There's nmeh to learn, and something to forget." 
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This was to be expected ; no man can by one bound attain the summit of perfection ; the ascent is 
by slow and toilsome steps, and by this means was the young actor content to rise; he did not 
stumble on distinction by accident, or totter timidly up the steps of the temple of fame, but he fixed 
on the latter as his destination, took counsel with his own genius, and with patience and industry 
for his companions, resolved to arrive at it. 

At this period, Miss O'Neill and. Edmund Kean were almost engrossing the attention of the town ; 
the well-known Wolf Club conspired to hoot down every other actor who essayed Kean's favourite charac- 
ters. And partly by the exertions of these gentlemen (?), who, 

" Like to village curs, 
Bark when their fellows do," 

Mr. Macready was driven for a considerable period into the paths of melodrama. His performance of 
G-ambia, in Morton's play of The Slave, was remarkable, as first deciding with the public as a mass, the 
high talent of the actor ; but his personation of Bob Eoy was his crowning melodramatic effort ; " it had 
the feelings of the mountains about it — the pride of the Macgregors in its look." The bold, generous 
recklessness, the manly hardihood, and the dauntless courage of the Highland freebooter, were so per- 
fectly realized in the person of Mr. Macready as to transport the excited spectators in imagination to the 
pine-clad mountains, wild moors, and moss-covered rocks of Scotland. They felt 

" Hob Roy still lives ! — his ardour to be free— 
His life — his soul — his spirit are in Thee." 

After a number of melodramatic impersonations which it is needless here to enumerate, he at length 
appeared in Eichard the Third. It is said that he was very anxious to assume this character, and lofty 
expectations were entertained by his admirers respecting his method of treating it ; for many of the 
characters he had been compelled to assume were of the villainous cast, and to these he had imparted 
great vitality. The dark scowl that settled upon his brow, and the malignant, withering light of his 
piercing glances in such characters made many believe that he was best fitted for them ; but they who 
thought so had seen but one phase of his talent ; they knew not the variety and comprehensiveness it 
was rapidly assuming. His Eichard, however (though it was repeated for upwards of twelve nights), was 
scarcely equal to what had been anticipated from him ; it was a daring act to appear in that character 
after Cooke and Ejeah had both gained such renown in it. The latter tragedian was, indeed, so identified 
in the public mind as the deformed and ambitious Gloucester that many thought that that which did not 
resemble Kean was unlike Eichard. We think Mr. Macready too tall for the part ; too passive and 
reflective in the first three acts, and almost too violent and tiger-like in the two last. Still his represen- 
tation presented many fine points ; it was perfect in some passages, but irregular and defective as a whole, 
His working upon Buckingham to undertake the murder of the young prince- — his rebuke and insult to 
him after the duke's refusal — 

" I'm busy — thou troublest me — I'm not i' the vein," — 

were given in a peculiarly effective manner, and the Mephistophelian hypocrisy with which he begs his aged 
mother's blessing, and with a smile mutters aside his contempt for it, was executed with more than skill. 
His combat was savagely ferocious, and his death terrible ;— when he lay expiring upon the ground, and 
speech had failed him, the fiendish glare with which he regarded his victorious foe, gave to his eyes a 
resemblance to coals of fire fading into white cold cinders ; for the gaze became dull and unmeaning*; the 
the eye-lid quivered and dropped — and the tyrant was no more. In a death scene our tragedian mever 
failed ; — those who have witnessed his King John or Lear will want no arguments in support of this 
assertion. 

In the year 1820 Mr. Sheridan Knowles succeeded in getting his long-neglected tragedy of Virginius 
produced on the metropolitan stage, and Mr. Macready represented the noble centurion in a manner 
that will never be forgotten, and which made the character peculiarly his own. During his engagement 
at Covent- Garden he also appeared as Damon in the tragedy of Damon and Pythias ; in a new play by 
Mr. Shiel, entitled The Huguenot, and as Prince Julian in Miss Mitford's tragedy of that name. The 
success of this latter production was entirely referable to Mr. Macready 's exquisite personation of the 
hero. The fearful despair of the supposed parricide was absolutely terrific. The authoress dedicated the 
tragedy to him with a grateful and modest acknowledgment of the evident, fact that his exertions had 
rendered it successful in representation. In consequence of some shabby, if not disreputable, arrange- 
ments of Mr. Elliston, then, we believe, stage manager of Covent- Garden, Mr. Macready left that 
establishment, and accepted an engagement at Drury Lane, where he appeared on the 13th of October, 
1823, and received an enthusiastic welcome from a crowded audience. Caius Gracchus, by Mr. Knowlesj 
was produced during this season, but even Mr. Macready' s talent could not secure a prolonged existence 
for this tame and insipid production. On the 11th of May, 1825, Mr. Knowles's play of William Tell 
made its appearance with a widely different amount of success ; how Mr. Macready represented the Swiss 
patriot is still fresh in the public mind. But notwithstanding its success, we are no admirers of the 
play ; the construction is bad, the end trifling and inconclusive. The. German poet, Schiller, has produced 
a much finer play upon this subject than our English dramatist. Still Mr. Knowles's play always produces 
a considerable sensation; deeds of heroism, in the cause of liberty, never fail to awaken a kindred vibra- 
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tion in tlie hearts of Englishmen. And Maeready's declamation in the cause of freedom might realise 
Marc Antony's fanciful supposition, and make even 

" The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny ! " 

During September of the same year (1825) Mr. Macready sailed for America, having entered into an 
engagement with Mr. Stephen Price, to appear at the National Theatre, New York. He was attended 
here by the same success which followed his steps in the mother country. After an absence of two 
years, he returned and reappeared at Drury Lane as Macbeth, when he. was greeted with every manifes- 
tation of welcome and approval. In the following year he visited Paris, and created a great sensation 
there ; — this was no trivial compliment to the genius of the tragedian by the Erench people, as John 
Philip Kemble and Edmund Kean had neither been remarkably well received by them. On his return 
to England he went the round of the provinces, and then reappeared at Drury Lane, in October, 1830, 
as Virginius, under the management of Captain Polhill. During this season he performed "Werner for 
the first time— a character in the representation of which no one has ever entered into competition with 
him. The cry, or rather yell of agonised despair, wrung from him by Grabor, in the fifth act, was horrible — 
a sensation of actual pain passed through the audience as they involuntarily shrank back and shuddered 
in their seats. The spectator might have imagined it to be the last fearful utterance of some dismembered 
wretch dying upon the rack. And, indeed, the heart of the miserable and shrinking "Werner is exposed 
upon a moral rack, and there torn and lacerated till it breaks in the struggle. But it is not our purpose 
here to enumerate the various characters in which he appeared, but to mention the' most important 
events in his public career. 

The dislike which Mr. Bunn entertained for Mr. Macready is familiar enough to all who have 
read the former's three volumes of scandal and frivolity, called The Stage, both Before and Behind the 
Curtain. ' ; , ; , , 

In the season of 1835-6, during Mr. Bunn's management, he was pleased to subject the tragedian 
to a series of petty annoyances and insults, which the fiery temper of the latter could ill brook. We 
have already mentioned that in the first three acts of Bichard the Third, Mr. Macready is not equal to 
his usual representations, but that he, to a very large extent, makes up for this deficiency hi the last 
two. The wily manager, perfectly aware of this, and in consequence of the run of his operas not 
requiring the actor's services, cast him (on the 29th April) for the first three acts, and these: also to be 
played as an afterpiece. On leaving the stage after this, performance, to go to his dressing-room, he had 
to pass the opened door of Mr. Bunn, from whence issued the sounds of laughter, and some offensive 
allusions to himself. The irritated tragedian strode into the room, and immediately inflicted severe 
personal chastisement upon his traducer. Mr. Bunn, in the work already alluded to, denies that any 
remarks whatever were made, as that he was sitting alone writing when the attack was made upon him, 
and that had he not been altogether unprepared, he should certainly have " stood up like a man, ,r and 
returned the blows of his antagonist. Which statement is correct, we do not pretend to decide ; but 
Mr. Bunn, who was considerably hurt, brought an action for the assault, and laid, his damages at no less a 
sum than £4,000. Mr. Macready, whose case was conducted by Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, now a puisne 
judge, admitted the assault, and the plaintiff received £400 damages in compensation for his bruises and the 
losses which accrued to him from his consequent absence from the theatre. On the following Wednesday 
he appeared at Covent-G-arden, then under the management of the late Mr. Osbaldiston, in the character 
of Macbeth, and delivered a manly, straightforward speech to the densely packed house in defence of his 
conduct towards Mr. Bunn. Erom this time his popularity rose with a surprising rapidity, and he 
received a salary more than treble, its former amount. The following year he transferred his services to 
the Haymarket Theatre, where his own adaptation of The Bridal, from Beaumont and Eletcher's Maid's 
Tragedg, was produced, he performing the part of Melantiiis. t 

We now approach that period of his life to which not only his admirers but the lovers of the drama 
in its strength and its purity must refer to with peculiar satisfaction ; we allude to his assumption oi 
the management of Covent-Grarden Theatre: This event, which took place in October, 1837, must be 
regarded as the commencement of a new era of the drama. A system of management rose into being 
which the most sanguine had not anticipated, and the Utopia of our dramatic poets was at once realized 
as if by magic. ~No delusive promises were made to the public in the bills ; the systematic and unworthy 
puffing which had been so long resorted to was at once abolished, and the announcements were of the 
simplest and plainest character. People were at first surprised, but the names of the company were a 
sufficient guarantee for their entertainment, and they crowded round the new manager with enthusiastic 
ardour. Plays were now produced and acted throughout ; people no longer went to see a single character 
finely sustained by a great artist, and the rest carelessly represented by indifferent actors. A phalanx 
of talent clustered round Mr. Macready; stars learned to "hide their fires" and to play second and even 
third-rate characters ; while every part, down to the humblest, was filled by an actor of judgment and 
capability. The directing spirit — the illuminating mind of the manager — prevailed throughout, and 
combined the whole into one intellectual lustrous effort of dramatic genius. ISTor were those important 
aids to illusion, scenery and costume, less regarded ;— the unrivalled pencil of Stanfield executed the first, 
while historical records, and ancient discoloured prints and illuminated manuscripts, were examined to 
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provide for the accuracy of the second. The opening play was The Winter's Tale, the lessee represent- 
ing the jealous monarch, Leontes, and Mr. Anderson first made his bow before a London audience in 
the character of Elorizel. During this season Sir E L. Bulwer's highly popular play, The Lady of 
Lyons, was first produced, and made a considerable sensation. Lord Byron's tragedy, also, of The Two 
Foscari, and a new play by Sheridan Knowles, Woman's Wit. At its conclusion the manager was pre- 
sented with a piece of plate by his company, as a memorial of their esteem and admiration for him. 

His second campaign at Covent- Garden, which began on the 24th of September, 1839, was even 
more brilliant than the first ; he had now entirely gained the confidence of the public, and brought 
everything within the theatre into efficient working order. Sir E. L. Bulwer again came forward to 
assist in the grand scheme for dramatic regeneration, and Richelieu was produced; Mr. Macready 
personating the subtle statesman, and the cast including also the following names : — Miss Helen Eaucit, 
Mr. Anderson, Mr. "Warde, Mr. Phelps, Mr. Elton, Mr. G-eorge Bennett, and other gentlemen distin- 
| guished in the profession. The result of such an amalgam of talent was the production of one of the 
! most intellectual exhibitions we ever witnessed. During his management at Covent- Garden he produced 
also The Tempest, Henry the Fifth, and Coriolanus. These were placed on the stage in a style 91 tasteful 
I magnificence that beggars description, and leaves praise behind, breathless and panting. In The Tempest, 
the wild beauty of the scenery — the uncouth sea-beaten rocks, and creeping stunted underwood — the 
I sounds of distant music, quivering and dying on the undulation of the air — the sense of savage solitude 
I that seemed to pervade the enchanted isle, broken by the voices of spirits and the brutal revels of the 
i monster Caliban and his drunken associates — impressed the dazzled spectator with a sense of the reality 
\ of the spells of the magician Prospero, and with a spiritual appreciation of the work of the greater 
\ magician, Shakspere. 

j Again, in Henry the Fifth, had the great poet been able to foresee the style of military grandeur — - 
| the compact masses, not of tawdry supernumeraries, attired in every conceivable variety of costume, but 
of men whose quaint, old-fashioned armour (historically correct) and grim appearance spoke of the rude 
prowess of past ages — had he witnessed the wondrous completeness with which all kinds of scenic 
illusion were interlaced and mingled to produce one brilliant and natural effect — he would not have 
apologised for the " unworthv scaffold' ' which was the medium of representation, or asked — 

" Can this cockpit hold 
The vasty fields of France ? or may we cram 
Within this wooden 0, the very casques, 
I That did affright the air at Agincourt," — 

i 

j but embracing the great illustrator of his genius, would have felt satisfied and grateful with the way in 
i which the nineteenth century had completed the work of the seventeenth. 

I At the conclusion of the second season, Mr. Macready retired from the management of Covent- 
G-arden, and appeared at the Haymarket, commencing his engagement by the performance of Othello. 
During this season Sir E. L. Bulwer's five-act drama, The Sea Captain, was produced ; it was intended 
as a companion play to The Lady of Lyons, the brave, high-minded J^orman being the Melnotte of the 
ocean— a highly poetical and indeed exquisite creation, but somewhat wanting in the tough matter-of- 
fact conditions of every-day humanity. As a dramatic poet, Bulwer idealizes too much — a little of the 
common-place throws into greater relief the poetry and passion of a play. Although this drama was 
supported also by the talents of Mr. Phelps, Mr. O. Smith, and the late Mr. Strickland (whose character 
of Sir Maurice Beevor is a gem), it was not remarkably successful. 

On Monday, the 20th of January, 1840, he appeared at Drury <Lane as Macbeth, having been 
engaged by Mr. Hammond to prop up his inefficient and failing management. A few nights after, 
Mr. J. Haynes's tragedy of Mary Stuart was produced, Mr. Macready representing the stern and 
savage Earl Huthven. The play met with a sort of questionable success, but it was not attractive enough 
to revive the prosperity of the management, which soon closed with the ruin of the unfortunate lessee. 
In the following week the theatre was opened for four nights for the benefit of the manager and his 
company, who were all thrown out of engagements, and many walking on the sharp and painful verge 
of the gloomy precipice of want. Mr. Macready , generously gave his invaluable services gratuitously 
for those four nights — indeed, without him, the theatre might as well have remained closed. He then 
again returned to the Haymarket, and appeared in Judge Talfourd's play of Glencoe; also as Richard 
Cromwell, in an original play by Mr. Serle, entitled Master > Clarice, and as Alfred Evelyn, in 
Sir E. L. Bulwer's comedy of Money, which was played for nearly one hundred nights to brilliant 
and delighted audiences. Having had some disagreement with Mr. Webster, he seceded from the 
Haymarket, and became the manager of "Drury ;Lane. Here he opened on Monday, the 27th 
of December, with the Merchant of Venice, Shortly afterwards the opera (if so it may be 
called) of Acis and Galatea was produced, with exquisite scenery by Stanfield. This revival 
was a remarkable instance of what may be done by the scene painter and the machinist ; for 
Mr. Macready neglected no art which tended to complete and perfect dramatic illustration. He 
presided over the affairs of Drury Lane for two seasons, and we will merely enumerate the principal 
pieces produced ; — Gisippus, a tragedy bv a young dramatic poet of great promise but who now, alas ! 
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is no longer with us ; Plighted Troth, The Doge of Venice, As You Dike It, Othello, King John, The 
Patrician' 's Daughter, Cymbeline, Much Ado About Nothing, Milton's Masque of Comus, and Mr. .Knowles's 
play of The Secretary. 

On his retirement from management a testimonial was prsented to him at a public entertainment at 
Willis's Booms ; his Royal Highness the late Duke of Cambridge presiding ; — it was the result of a sub- 
scription set on foot by his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, at a similar entertainment given in 
honour to Mr. Macready at the close of his Covent-G-arden management. It was a model, executed in 
silver, of the tragedian contemplating a dramatic manuscript, while the Arts and Muses throng around 
to lend him inspiration in his task, and the bust of Shakspere smiles benignantly from the summit. 

In September of this year he went to America, and on his return, after three years' absence, played 
at the Princess's, the Surrey, and at the Marylebone Theatres. In 1848 he again sailed for the " New 
"World," and having made the tour of the States, in all of which he had been received with the most 
enthusiastic approbation, he returned to New York. Here a most disgraceful conspiracy against him 
was organized by the American actor, Mr. Edwin Eorrest, with the openly avowed purpose of driving him 
from the stage. This man, actuated by a feeling of rivalry which, in his case, was merely ridiculous, 
reminding us of the old fable of the frog who tried to puff himself out to the size of an ox, acted in a 
very unprofessional and ungentlemanly way during his stay in London, by hissing Mr. Macready in his 
performance of Hamlet, at the Princess's Theatre ;—• the audience were astonished at so unlooked for an 
interruption, and Mr. Eorrest prudently discontinued his opposition. On the shores of his own country, 
however, he grew bolder, and his -feelings of antagonism rose to malignity. A large number of hired 
ruffians occupied the theatre.; Mr. Macready -was received with .groans and execrations — brickbats and 
other offensive missiles were hurled upon the stage, and a 'bottle of aquafortis fell and broke close by 
the foot of the tragedian. An attack was also made on the exterior - of the ^theatre — the assistance of the 
military was obliged to be .called in — and the result of this disgraceful outrage was the loss of many 
lives. Mr. Macready was compelled to escape in disguise, or he would probably have been murdered by 
the infuriated and reckless miscreants. 

It is but an act of justice to the American citizens f to mention, that they utterly disclaimed this 
violence, and acutely felt the disgrace which, for the time, it appeared to.refieet upon thorny for it was the 
act of a mob — not of a people. 

On Mr. Macready's return to England, he gave his farewell performances at all the first-class 
provincial theatres, and then commenced at the Haymarket that concluding series of dramatic realiza- 
tions, which rank and beauty, intellect and art, youth and age, all crowded to witness with enthusiasm 
and love, both for art and artist, mingled with a sense of melancholy too ; for they could not avoid 
sometimes reverting to the unwelcome thought that these performances were the grestfc actor's last. 
On the 3rd of February, in the present year (1851), this engagement ended with the performance of 
King Lear, the house intensely crowded, being also graced with the presence of her Majesty and the 
Prince Albert. 

Thus ended Mr. Macready's histrionic career, with the exception of his final benefit, which took 
place on the 26th of the same month, at Drury-Lane Theatre. The play selected was Macbeth, which 
he performed without the least diminution of that energy and intellectuality which has so long charac- 
terised his performances ; the deathlike silence of the spectators during many passages, had in it some- 
thing awful ; possibly Mr. Macready never played ^better than on this serious occasion, when it might 
not unnaturally be expected that his own personal emotions would be almost too powerful to permit him 
to play at all. On the conclusion of the tragedy, when he appeared before the audience in a plain 
suit of black, the enthusiasm was at its height, and the applause was so long continued, that it seemed 
doubtful whether he would be able to speak at all. Silence being at length restored, he delivered his 
farewell address, after which, he retired slowly, with a look of anxiety and regret ; again the audience 
shouted for his reappearance, but he came no more. Our greatest tragedian had left the stage for ever. 

He has now retired to enjoy by his own hearth, and in the bosom of his family, the solid tokens of his 
country's admiration, and the recollections of his numerous triumphs. We trust that he may live many, 
very many happy years to do so, and in the language of the poet Tennyson, addressed to him on an 
occasion when the most gifted and illustrious of the land had met to do him honour do we conclude our 
grateful task. 

" Farewell, Macready ; moral, grave, sublime. 
Our Shakspere's bland and universal eye 
'Dwells pleased, thro* twice a hundred years on thee.*' 

H.T. 
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THE LATE MR. DGWTOK 

-Mb. William Dowton, who 1 was for so many years one of the most popular of our legitimate 
comedians, and who had entered' on his eighty-eighth- year,, breathed his last on the 19th of April, at his 
residence at Brighton-terrace, Brixton. It is, no doubt, fresft in the recollection of our readers, that, a 
few years since, he made a final appeal to the public, and took his farewell of them at Her Majesty's 
Theatre. That appeal was liberally, and indeed enthusiastically responded to, and with the proceeds of 
it an annuity was purchased,, which enabled 

« —The old man 

Still hearty in decline, whose happy life 
Hath blossomed downwards, — 

to pass his age in comfort, cheered by the recollection of his former triumphs, and looking to his final 
exit from " this wide and universal theatre" with fearless serenity. 

Exeter was the birthplace of Mr. Dowton, in which city his father was a respectable innkeeper. 
He was born in the year 1763, and received a liberal education, remaining at a school of high repute 
until the age of sixteen, when he was articled to an architect. A career of respectability, and perhaps of 
affluence, was thus opened to him ; but he became associated with a society of young men who devoted 
their leisure hours to the cultivation of the dramatic, art, in a small private theatre in the town. Here 
young Dowton performed several characters ; and having, at length, appeared as Carlos, in Young's 
tragedy of The Revenge, he played it so much to his own satisfaction, and also to that of his youthful 
associates, that from that hour he was seized with a restless desire for theatrical distinction, and thinking 
a private theatre too small and obscure an arena for his exertions, he took a sudden leave of his master, 
and joined the ranks of a company of strollers at Ashburton, in Devonshire ; and although but then in 
his seventeenth year, he induced them to permit him to open in his favourite character of Don Carlos, 
which he performed much to the satisfaction of the audience. So great an enthusiast was he in this 
early period of his career,, that being desirous of representing the part of Beaufort, in The Citizen, 
which had been allotted to a brother stroller, he gave the latter his best coat for permission to play the 
character. This enthusiasm for his newly-adopted profession argued well for his ultimate success ; but 
it was destined soon to receive a severe, check.. The manager was unsuccessful ; and the company 
unpaid, our young actor being without resources, soon began to feel the slow, but appalling approach 
of starvation. Then he felt his enthusiasm^ like Acres' courage, oozing but at the ends of his fingers ; 
and he at length resolved, like the prodigal; in the 4 parable, to seek the house of his father, and crave 
his forgiveness. His parent received; him > kindly, and he resolved to abandon the stage; but a few 
months' good living made him forget! both his sufferings and his resolution ; and he again started, and 
encountered the eontempfr and privations < of a stroller's life. At last, he was fortunate enough to obtain 
an engagement at a regular.^ theatre, with Mr. Hughes, at "Weymouth. It is somewhat remarkable, that 
almost all our distinguished' comedians have commenced their career as followers of the tragic muse. 
All appear to have been ignorant of the true bent of their own genius ; and Mr. Dowton was no 
exception to this rule.. At "Weymoutb, he appeared in tragedy ; and when, on the expiration of his 
engagement there, he re turned 'to- his native town, he performed, and with considerable success, Borneo, 
Macbeth, and other tragic characters of the same lofty stamp. Although destined to attain distinction 
as a comic actor, no doubt can be entertained, that this practice in the paths of tragedy was eminently 
conducive to his ultimate success, as it brought into more perfect action that versatility of talent which 
gave light and shade to his delineations, and rendered the smile of Thalia more attractive from its 
contrast to the frown of her severer sister. 

Mr. Dowton next proceeded to Kent, where he joined the company of a Mrs* Baker, whose 
daughter he ultimately married. Here he appears first to have turned his attention to comedy, and 
performed Jemmy Jumps, Billy Bristle, Sir David Dunder, Peeping Tom, &c, with unequivocal success. 
He became known, about this time, as a provincial actor of great promise, and, it is said, had an offer 
from the management both of Covent- Garden and the Haymarket much about the same time. But his 
mind was engrossed by the great success of Mr. Elliston in the character of Sheva, in Cumberland's 
comedy of The Jew; and he was filled with an ambitious desire to try his strength in this character 
against the Eochester of the stage. Accordingly, he wrote to Mr. Wroughton, the acting-manager of 
Old Drury, soliciting an appearance in that character, and referring him to Mr. Cumberland, to satisfy 
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him as to his capability for the proposed effort. Having received a favourable answer, he hastened to 
the metropolis, and, on the 10th of October, 1796, made his appearance in the coveted character of 
Sheva, in the representation of which he was completely successful. He was, at this period, in his 
thirty-third year ; and from this may be dated his acceptance by the public as a genuine and perfectly 
legitimate actor. In 1805, he was engaged at the TIaymarket; and in the August of that year he 
revived, for his benefit, the burlesque of The Tailors; or, a Tragedy for Warm Weather, in which the 
principal characters were sustained by Dow ton, Mathews, Liston, and Mrs. Gribbs : but the repre- 
sentation led to a riot, which terminated in about thirty persons being taken into custody. 

In 1816, Mr. Dowton made his appearance at Drury Lane, in the character of Shylock (at the 
desire, it was said, of Lord Byron.) It was stated to have been both a sound and successful performance ; 
but he did not create sufficient sensation in it to constitute it one of his stock characters. The public 
had been so long accustomed to witness his efforts in comedy, that they would not be persuaded he 
could excel in tragic delineations. Eor some time, he entered on the duties of management, and presided 
over the Maidstone, Canterbury, and other theatres ; but these he eventually relinquished to his son. 
Late in his career he visited America, but he was not remarkably successful there ; his style of acting 
was not of that kind which carries the sympathies of an audience by storm, and compels their 
admiration. He was a genuine, and essentially a natural actor, and did not reveal his whole excellence 
at once. Those who saw him for the first time were merely pleased ; but those who frequently witnessed 
his performance, admired him greatly ; for they knew his versatility of talent, the purity of his style of 
acting, unmixed with either rant or buffoonery, and the truthfulness and heartiness of his repre- 
sentations. To this cause may be attributed his failing to create any great sensation in America, and 
also the fact, that he never drew money as a provincial star : his audiences had not seen him often 
enough to enjoy, in its fullness, that rich but unobtrusive humour which was his chief characteristic. 
His want of success in the provinces, especially in the smaller towns, became at length proverbial 
among managers. It is related that, on one occasion at Eaversham, he performed Doctor Pangloss to a 
single auditor. Of course, it was expected that an audience would gradually drop in ; but this 
expectation not being realised, the London star performed the character to the close for the amusement 
of one gentleman in the pit. On another occasion, he commenced the comedy of John Bull at the 
third act, as no one had entered the theatre until eight o'clock ; and on a third, he played Shylock, 
at Rochester, to a seven shilling house. These singular facts will illuminate the dramatic enthusiast 
who thinks of adopting the stage as a profession, as to the state of provincial theatricals and provincial 
patronage. Still, Dowton was not only admired and applauded by a London audience, but it was 
admitted by the soundest critics that, in a certain range of characters, and that a very extended one, 
he had but few rivals, and no superiors.. Erom Hassan, in The Qastle Spectre, and Orozembo, in Bizarro, 
he stepped, without difficulty, to Clod, in The Young Quaker, or Sir Hugh Evans, in The Merry Wives 
of Windsor. His performance of the latter character was considered unapproachable ; and this was 
partly attributable to his remarkable skill hi; always acquiring, and correctly sustaining, any peculiarities 
of dialect. The very difficult character of Malvolio, in Twelfth Night, Mr. Dowton also made his own ; 
though, in what is professionally called low comedy, he was not successful : in parts which, though 
productive of comic effect, were yet allied to tragic emotions, was he most at home ; and this because he 
portrayed the feelings, rather than the habits of men. It was this that rendered his Old Dornton, his 
Sir Antony Absolute, and his Doctor Cantwell so great.. In. the last, his affected humility and oily 
smoothness contrasted finely with his exhibition, of desperate, quivering malignity on his detection and 
ruin. It was no outburst of passion — no exhibition of rant> to which,.. in this instance, there was a great 
temptation — but a picture of rage, too deep; for expression,. and impotent malice, so intense as to be 
diabolical. 

In private life, Mr. Dowton was a man, of cheerful; and gentlemanly demeanour — a pleasant 
companion, and an excellent friend. In society no one would have recognised him as an actor. His 
conversation was not a sign-board,, hung out to designate his profession,, and thus attract attention or 
admiration. He was certainly rather irascible, and got; into a passion. at< a trifle ; but his ill-temper was 
speedily dissipated. He was - imprudent, enough to neglect the advantages offered by the Theatrical 
Eund, until he was too old to become a; member of that.: institution; and, in his latter days, he might 
have been reduced to destitution, had; not many of the most distinguished members of the profession 
united to assist him.. The result of this was the benefit to which we have already alluded, and which 
took place on the 8th of June, 1840, when the play, very appropriately selected, was Column's comedy 
of The Poor Gentleman > performed with the folio wing, brilliant,, and, indeed, remarkable cast : — Sir Robert 
Bramble was sustained by the veteran himself; Humphrey Dobbins, by Bartley ; Corporal Eoss, 
W. Earren; Ollapod, Harley;; Earmer, Harrowby, B, "Webster;: Stephen Harrowby, Meadows; Sir 
Charles Cropland, T. Green ; Lieutenant Worthington, Cooper ; : Erederick, E. Vining ; Warner, Granby ; 
Emily Worthington, Miss Ellen Tree ; Miss Lucretia MfTabb, ; Mrs. Grlover ; Dame Harrowby, Mrs. Tay- 
leure ; and Mary, Mrs. Humby. During the evening, an < address, written, for the occasion by Mr. She- 
ridan Knowles, was spoken by the author.. "We are noi likely, „ except upon some similar occasion, soon 
.again to see a comedy so finely acted. The same actors we shall never: see again together; for death has 
since laid his hand upon, more of that distinguished group than. the subject of this brief i memoir. 
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EARLY DATS OF THE AMERICAN STAGE, 

BEING A SELECTION FROM 

THE PAPERS OF OKE OE ITS MANAGERS. 

By BAYLE BERNARD. 



CHAPTER VI. 

1799 — 1812. — New York. — Commercial and Dramatic Empo- 
rium. — -Conditions of the drama's progress in new countries. — 
Anecdotes of Theatricals before and after the revolution. — 
Size and expense of theatres. — Companies travelling with a 
" character." — Evasions of colonial bigotry. — 'Plays as moral 
dialogues . — A specimen. — Military theatricals. — Major Andre 
a tragedian. — Theatrical politics.— Federalists and Democrats. 
— French and English feeling.— The Bagatelle test. — Opening 
of other theatres, Charlestown, Baltimore, New Orleans, Que- 
bec, Albany, &c, down to 1812. — Conclusion. 

~N~ew York was, and still continues to be, the 
true metropolis of America (though it is found 
expedient that congress should hold its sittings 
elsewhere), owing to local advantages, which make 
it the commercial emporium ; and as money is the 
grand influence that draws bodies of all classes 
to a common focus and union, JSTew York still 
continues to be the emporium of the drama. 

There must always be something more than 
even the best taste for the drama, to ensure its 
advancement — there must be the power to obtain 
it. In young countries people can rarely find the 
means for enjoyment, even if able to spare time — 
they must have necessaries before luxuries ; but 
as their industry earns its reward, they will covet, 
among the first things, the indulgence of a play, 
being the enjoyment, of all others, that is most 
identified with humanity. They will meet but 
one obstacle, a sectarian spirit, which (on the rule 
of tw^o of a trade, &c.,) may possibly doubt such 
a taste's moral influence. But, as intelligence 
increases, this barrier will crumble, and the drama 
will at last advance, attended by its handmaids — 
painting, poetry, and music. 

But when established, as refinement is the 
maturity of intelligence, the taste for the drama 
will be determined by various local and external 
particulars. In a new commercial city, where 
people require a strong and hardy excitement, they 
will visit a theatre, as they would a tavern— and 
foreigners will support it, as the most easy and 
agreeable means of learning a nation's peculiarities. 
In cities, on the contrary, where there is less 
thoroughfare and more intercourse, a literary taste 
will take root from the freer action of the mind— 
and here the^ stage will find judges both of its 



I art and moral influence, to an extent that must 
| tend to the advancement of both. Here the 
j drama w ill be enabled to reap its first and best 
I laurels, but unfortunately, as such laurels are a 
» plant that requires nourishing, and by means 
; of that fountain which the ancients called the 
! Pactolian — here, also, they will soonest be doomed 
; to decay. Thus, whilst in Philadelphia and Bos- 
! ton, the stage has had its vicissitudes, JSTew York, 
| on the contrary, has always been able to boast 
» of an even flow of prosperity. 

j My acquaintance, at this period, with Messrs. 
j Hallam and Morris— two of the earliest members 

> of the " old American company," enables me to 

> recount a few particulars of the drama, before and 

> and after the revolution, which may, perhaps, be 
! acceptable. During their early campaigns they 
j only played twice a week, and to an average 
: nightly receipt of about £70, their current ex- 
: penses ranging under £15. The original theatres 

of New York and Philadelphia were fitted up to 
contain £150, and, as a proof of their simplicity, 
j at an average cost of about three times that sum ; 
j the expense of scenery and wardrobe amounting 
; to as much more— so that the entire outlay, at 
; starting, came under £1,200. I have elsewhere 
I referred to the vigorous opposition they had to' 
; meet on all sides — this led to peculiar customs. 
[ To conciliate their enemies, they always acted one 
j evening in each season for the benefit of the poor ; 
j whilst to obtain even a hearing, they were forced 
| to travel with a " character" from the governors 
; of the respective states — -in the manner of the old 
; companies in the time of Queen Elizabeth. My 
; reader is aware that actors, in those days, always 
I carried a passport from some nobleman, to escape 
; being pounced on as vagrants; a fact which ex- 
; plains their turning lacqueys, — (the duke's ser- 
[ vants, &c), instead of seeking, as in our time, 
; their true patron — the public, their chief object 
was protection against the fangs of the law. But 
another resource, in America, was even more cha- 
racteristic. To elude the objection to plays, they 
either opened (as did Douglas) an " Histrionic 
Academy, in order to deliver dissertations on sub- 
: jects instructive and entertaining," and to qualify 
; their visitors " to speak in public with propriety;" 
; or they announced an entertainment which they 
; called " Moral Dialogues," which were still more 
I expressive, and as Mr. Morris had fortunately 
preserved a bill of one of these, which he allowed 
i me to copy, I am happy in being able to present 
' it to my reader. This singular document, pre- 
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senting so clear a method of vindicating Shakspere, 
ran in the following manner : — 

" KING'S ARMS TAVERN — NEW PORT — RHODE. ISLAND. 

On Monday, June 10th, at the Public Room of the above Inn, 

will be delivered a series of 

. MORAL DIALOGUES, 

IN FIVE PARTS, 

Depicting the evil effects of jealousy, and other bad passions, 
and proving that happiness can only spring from 
the pursuit of virtue. 

u Mr. Douglas— -will represent a noble and magnanimous Moos, 
called Othello, who loves a young lady named Desdemona, and 
after he has married her, harbours (as in too many cases) the 
dreadful passion of jealousy. 

Of jealousy, our being's bane, 

Mark the small cause, and the most dreadful pain. 

" Mr. Allyn— -will depict the character of a specious villain, in 
the regiment of Othello, who is so base as to hate his commander 
on mere suspicion, and to impose on his best friend. Of such 
characters, it is to be feared, there are thousands in the world, 
and the one in question may present to us a salutary warning. 

TJie man that wrongs his master and his friend^,, 
What can he come to but a shameful end ? 

" Mr..Hallam — will delineate a young and thoughtful officer, 
who is traduced by Mr.. Allyn, and getting drunk, loses his 
situation and his general's esteem. All young men whatsoever, 
take example from Cassio. 

The ill effects of drinking would you see ? 
Be warn'd, and fly from evil company. 

" Mr. Morris^-\\i\\ represent an old gentleman, the father of 
Desdemona, who is not cruel or covetous, but is foolish enough 
to dislike the noble Moor, his son-in-law, because his face is not 
white, forgetting that we all spring from one root. Such prejur 
dices are very numerous, and very wrong. 

Fathers beware what sense and love ye lack, 
'Tis crime, not colour, makes the being black.. 

iU Mr. Quelch — will depict a fool, who wishes to become a 
knave, and trusting to one, gets killed by him. Such is the 
friendship of rogues — take heed. 

When fools would knaves become, how often you'll 
Perceive the knave not wiser than_the fool. 

"Mrs. Morris— will represent a young and virtuous wife, who 
being wrongfully suspected, gets smothered (in an adjoining 
room) by her husband. 

Reader, attend ; and e'er thou goest hence 
Let fall a tear to hapless innocence .~ 

. " Mrs. .Douglas— will be her faithful attendant, who will hold 
out a.good, example to all servants) male and female, and to all 
people in subjection. 

Obedience and gratitude 

Are things as rare as they are good.' 

"Various other dialogues, too numerous to mention .here, will 
be delivered at night, all adapted to the improvement of the 
mind and manners. The whole will be repeated on. Wednesday 
and Saturday. Tickets six shillings each, to be had within* 
Commencement at 7, conclusion at \ past 10, in order that every 
spectator may go>homeat a sober hourj and reflect upon what he 
has seen before he retires to rest. 

God save the king, 

And long may he sway 
East, north, and south, 

And fair America;" 

I think my reader will admit tnat here was some 
little proof of Shakspere's morality. 

The revolution, as I have already shewn, closed 
the theatres immediately, and swept their unhappy 
followers back to their homes in the "West Indies. 
I need hardly tell my reader, that in the civil war 
in England, various of the actors engaged, in the 
king's defence. As his " servants," this was natural, 
and the conduct of Mohun, Hart, and Lacy, proved 
that they could act with equal credit on a mimic, 
or real field of battle. But their example does 
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I not seem to have been followed in America. 
\ "Whether the actors had imbibed some of the 
\ colonial independence, or felt that their province 
\ was rather mental than political, certain it is, that 
\ they left fighting to other hands, and only re- 
\ turned, when it was over, to take their fair share 
\ of its benefits. 

I During this interval, however, New York was 
\ not entirely deprived of stage enjoyments. The 
I military, as I have observed, have a great taste 
s for the drama, and,, in numerous instances, have 
j shown no little genius in embodying it; and 

> accordingly, following the example of Greneral 
{ Burgoyne and his friends at Boston,, the theatre 
\ in John-street, New York, was opened,, in 1777, 
\ by a company of amateurs. The manager was 
I Dr. Beaumont, surgeon-general of the army, and 
I the principal tragedian* was a Major "Williams, 

whilst the heroines of Shakspere, in accordance 
with- primitive- usage, were performed by young 
subalterns, whose chins were still unrazored. The 
painter of the establishment was a Captain De- 
laney, a man, it is said, of talent — and his asso- 
ciate,, both- as painter and tragedian, in the com- 
pany, was one who was destined but too truly to 

> realize that name, the unfortunate Major Andre. 

> It scarcely need be added, that all their efforts 

> in*, this. direction, had. an. honourable design — they 
\ were always in the cause of charity... 

\ On the arrival of peace and re-establishment of 
! the drama under Hallam and. Henry, the stage 
; was destined to evolve a new and singular feature 
j — it became a vehicle for politics. . The drama, 
! — whose especial boast, is its healthful neutrality, 
; whose great function is to, harmonize all minds 
; and parties, by affording, a common, ground of per- 
| ception ani sympathy — that mirror, which in pre- 
; senting. the common nature of man, develops 
| so many ties to bind all men together: — the 
; Drama, sad to say, was now sunk into a party 
! engine, and, certainly, as much burlesqued, as it 
: was wronged by the perversion. 
! I need scarcely remind my reader that the two 
: parties of America,-, were respectively known as the 
I Federalist and the Democrat.. The first represent- 
\ ing^ the policy which aimed at a strongs central 
government, with a view to prevent disorder,, and 
even disunion — whilst the latter denoted, those 
who, fearing such strength would, grow up into 
a monarchy, were for reserving, more power to 
the individual states. My reader must also be 
aware that the revolutionary war had- bred its 
hatreds and likings ; . that the necessary conse- 
quence of its havae was to create ill-will to Eng- 
land*— whilst Prance, that had aided in the happy 
result, was in a like degree popular. Thus, whilst 
the federalists, whose model was the British con- 
stitution, were called the friends of the English, 
the democrats, as naturally, (especially after 1791, 
which gave a republic to France,), were the friends 
of the French. Now, it certainly was possible, 
that both of these parties might have sat side by 
side, to the throes of Othello, or the humour of 
Rosalind, without the slightest discomfort — a 
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writer as universal and poetic as Shakspere, had 
the power to absorb and refine their emotions — 
but not so the hand that dealt with temporary 
topics. The slightest passing allusion was a flame 
to their hot air that produced combustion at once, 
— w r as a vent for an explosion. And yet, who does 
my reader think had the honour of first sending 
the steam through the boiler — who, but that son 
of Momus, poor Johnny O'Keefe, in his pleasant 
farce of The Poor Soldier. My reader, of course, 
knows that it contains the character of a French- 
man — the renowned Bagatelle, second only to 
Figaro, among the stage's stock barbers — the 
merest shred of a character, and yet one that has 
sufficed, to make the reputation of some three or 
four actors. But there was a reason for this. It 
had long been a part of the national pdlitics, that 
owing to such facts, as wooden shoes, and so wpe 
maigre, one Englishman was always a match for 
three Frenchmen, And it must be owned that 
O'Keefe had somewhat pandered to this notion. 
His Mounseer Bag-and-tail, is a gentleman w r ho 
undergoes a liberal allowance of kicking from 
various toes in the piece, and especially an English 
soldier's. He is not fought with, but kicked ; and 
it can't be denied that his kicking always proved 
very grateful to the galleries. It has often, I 
believe, been the sole hit in the piece. This was 
enjoyment for England, but not so for America, 
where the character and pantaloons of a French- 
man were sacred, and the outrage was least to be 
borne at the foot of an English soldier. The 
Frenchman, in America, had attested his character. 
He had not been kicked by the English before 
Yorktown, &c, and his friends resolved that he 
shouldn't be disgraced on the stage. Accordingly, 
whilst in federalist Boston the kicking continued, 
in proof of strong English feeling ; in democratic 
New York it created a storm that threatened to 
burn down the theatre, and Bagatelle for ever after 
was ordered to be treated like a barber and a 
gentleman. 

I shall now close these memoranda %y noting 
the opening of the other theatres in America, up to 
the time of the arrival of George Frederick Cooke, 
when the modern history of the American stage 
may be said to commence. 

The first theatre that was opened in Charles- 
town, Carolina, w r as by Douglas and his comrades, 
in 1774. Retreating to Jamaica from the revolu- 
tionary storm, he was invited to stay by the in- 
habitants, and spend a few weeks with them ; and 
the result was a season of above fifty nights, which 
yielded the manager a plentiful harvest. And in 
1786, a second theatre in this city was erected in 
connection with a garden, and entitled Harmony 
Hall. 

In 1786, also, the first theatre was opened in 
Baltimore, Maryland, and in the beginning of the 
next year, in Richmond, Virginia ; both of w r hich 
proved to be fortunate adventures, the climate of 
the south predisposing to enjoyment, and attract- 
ing a population that welcomed this form of it. 
It was here, as the northern soils grew barren and 



arid, that the actor discovered a new mine was in 
store for him. 

The next city in importance which witnessed the 
drama, w r as that of New Orleans, about the year 
1806; and the following year, the two theatres 
of Quebec and Montreal were severally opened by 
Mr. Usher, from Boston ; the Albany Theatre 
concluding the list, which, in 1812, was erected 
by Mr. Bernard, and managed in connection with 
the Canadian circuit. B. B. 

* 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHEE. 

" The dramatist must not only express the phlegm and folly 
of thick-skinned men, but the strength and maturity of the 
wise, the air and the insinuations of the court, the discipline 
and resolution of the soldier, the virtues and passions of every 
noble condition — nay, the counsels and characters of the 
greatest princes." — Shirley. 

Feancis Beaumont was born in the year 1586, 
and was educated at Broadgate-hall, now Pem- 
broke College, Oxford. He was the son of Judge 
Beaumont, a member of an ancient family settled 
at Grace Dieu, in the county of Leicester. Al- 
though he became a student of the Middle Temple, 
it does not appear that he ever prosecuted the 
study of the law. He was married to the daughter 
of Sir Henry Isley, of Kent, by whom he had two 
daughters. He died ere he had completed his 
thirtieth year, and w r as buried March 9, 1615, at 
the entrance to Saint Benedict's Chapel, West- 
minster Abbey. John Fletcher was the son of 
Dr. John Fletcher, bishop of Bristol, and after- 
wards of "Worcester. He was born in the year 
1576, and died of the plague in the year 1625, and 
was buried in Saint Mary Overy's church, South- 
ward In the whole of the editions, the joint pro- 
ductions of these authors, notwithstanding the 
seniority of Fletcher, the name of Beaumont stands 
first. Their connection, from similarity of taste, 
was very intimate-: they lived together on Bank- 
side, not far from the playhouse, and it has been 
said that " Beaumont's chief business was to cor- 
rect the overflowing of Fletcher's wit." Sir Eger- 
ton Brydges, however, suspects that great injustice 
has been done <to the memory of Beaumont upon 
the supposition that he was confined to the lopping 
of Fletcher's wit. " There was a wonderful con- 
simility of phansy between Beaumont and Fletcher, 
seen in friendship as well as in their plays. It 
would puzzle posterity to tell which was which 
precisely, because their faculties w r ere identical."* 
It is probable that the forming of the plan, and 
contriving the conduct of the fable, the writing of 
the more serious and pathetic parts, and lopping 
the redundant branches of Fletcher's wit, whose 
luxuriance frequently stood in need of castigation, 
might be in general Beaumont's portion of the 
work.f Contemporary writers considered Beaumont 
the superior — Fletcher seems, either from candour 
or friendship, to have acquiesced in that judgment. 
The neglect, which has in a great measure nearly 
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obscured the works of Beaumont and: Fletcher, is 
to be attributed to the laxity of morals which pre- 
vailed at the period in which these brother poets 
nourished, which demanded a broad and licentious 
dialogue, and induced them to deviate from a cor- 
rect standard of taste — a taste which would rather 
be pleased at the risk of delicacy than sacrifice its 
amusement to the shrine of dignified thought ex- 
pressed in words of purity and chastity. The 
gradual, though happy, decline of this taste ; in- 
jurious alike to the stage, and pernicious to the 
people, banished, as it were, the majority of the 
plays which, but for this drawback— a fatal one it 
may be urged — ranked amongst the highest works 
upon the stage. To this decline the majority of 
the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher fell victims; 
nevertheless the poetical beauties and striking inci- 
dents of the tragedy, and the sparkling brilliancy 
and liveliness of the comedy must ever give a per- 
manent interest to the works of these elder mas- 
ters of British poetry. It is to be feared that a 
leaven of uncleanliness has however leavened the 
whole. To assert that the works of Beaumont and 
Fletcher are wholly adapted to the histrionic taste 
of the present day would be laying ourselves open 
to the charge of advocating the resumption of a 
style of dramatic literature which, in the majority 
of instances, appealed rather to the passions than 
to the mind, and which aroused the grosser ten- 
dencies of mankind instead of inspiring the bosom 
with those noble, elevated, and dignified sentiments 
which virtuous deeds must ever arouse. Apart, 
however, from licentious language and vicious inci- 
dent, these twin brothers of genius evince true 
poetic inspiration ; and although it may be objected 
with truth that the majority of the tragedies de- 
monstrate rather the cold and philosophic study of 
the chamber than the genial inspiration created by 
actual observation, this defect is in a great measure 
compensated by force of language and metaphorical 
beauty. Taught by adversity the harrowing pictures 
of human misery and despair, the elder dramatists 
depicted the darker passions with painful reality. 
Life, however, to Beaumont and Fletcher, was a 
source of unmixed delight and ambition : they had 
not combated with the world and its bad passions. 
How different was the career of Massinger,—- 

" Steep' d in poverty to the very lips — " 

lingering in obscurity, and dying uncared for, 
and, comparatively, unknown. Neither 

" Storied urn or animated bust," 

mark the spot where this neglected genius sleeps, 
and four words alone, " Philip Massinger, a 
stranger," in the parish register, record his death. 
How different was the career of Otway, whose 
scenes of intense and fervid affection " rival, at 
least, and sometimes excel, those of Shakspere ;"* 
who died while greedily swallowing the crust which 
pitying charity had bestowed. How different was 
the career of Marlowe, whose budding genius, just 
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bursting into blossom, was prematurely closed 
through the duplicity of his mistress, by 

" One who was his rival foe," 

in a low brawl in a house of ill-fame. In many 
instances, too, it must be evident, that Beaumont 
and Fletcher threw off the trammels and fetters 
of conventionality; and it was then that they 
lifted their thoughts above the licentiousness of 
the times, and shone forth as true poets. To all 
the lovers of the drama, therefore, whether they 
regard the stage as a means of education — a vast 
school wherein the public morals may be moulded 
— or merely as a source of amusement, in which a 
pleasant hour may be whiled away, it must be 
a matter of regret that the riant humour of 
Fletcher, divested of the grosser incidents, no 
more excites the laugh, and that the sombre poetry 
of Beaumont no longer calls forth the burst of 
feeling approbation. The plays of these authors, 
which show throughout that they were men of 
good breeding, of cultivated tastes, and of high 
powers and attainments, are fifty- two in number, 
namely : — 

Tragedies : — Bonduca— Bloody Brother, or Holla, Duke of 
Normandy — Cupid's Revenge — -Double Marriage — False One — 
Maid's Tragedy — Thierry — and Theodoret and Valentinian. 
Tragi- Comedy :— Coronation — Custom of the Country — Fair 
Maid of the Inn — Honest Man's Fortune — Humorous Lieute- 
nant — Island Princess— King and No King — Knight of Malta 
— Laws of Candy — Lover's Progress — Loyal Subject — Mad 
Lover — Philaster, or Love a Bleeding— Queen of Corinth — • 
Rule a Wife and Have a Wife — Two Noble Kinsmen — Wife 
for a Month — and Women Pleased. Comedies: — Beggar's 
Bush — Captain — Chan ces — Coxcomb — Elder Brother — Knight 
of the Burning Pestle — Little French Lawyer — Love's Cure, 
or the Martial Maid — Love's Pilgrimage — Maid in the Mill — 
Monsieur Thomas — Nice Valour, or the Passionate Madman — 
Night Walker, or the Little Thief — Noble Gentleman — Pilgrim 
— Scornful Lady — Sea Voyage — Spanish Curate — Wild Goose 
Chase — Wit at Several Weapons — Wit without Money — 
Woman Hater — and Woman's Prize, or the Tamer Tamed. 
Tragical History: — Prophetess. Pastoral: — Faithful Shep- 
herdess. Masque : — Masque of Gray's Inn Gentlemen and 
Inner Temple. And four plays or moral representations in 
one : — The Triumph of Honour— The Triumph of Love — The 
Triumph of Death — and The Triumph of Time. 

Many of the plots of these plays were adapted 
from the Spanish. " The Spaniards have had the 
honour of supplying Europe with plots, incidents, 
and situations. Take from the French, and 
from Beaumont and Fletcher, and their contem- 
poraries — from Dry den, Congreve, Wycherley, 
Shadwell, from Groldoni, Nota, and Giraud, all 
that they have borrowed, directly or indirectly, 
from Spain, and you beggar them in respect of 
situation and incident." t Schlegel thought that 
whenever he found ingenious boldness joined to 
easy clearness of intrigue, he was justified in 
suspecting a Spanish origin : "it was exclusively 
peculiar to Spanish dramatists.' ' The genius of 
Beaumont, as we have before stated, inclined to 
tragedy, while Fletcher leant to comedy; and 
the happy combination of these tendencies is 
observable in the whole of the plays written by 
these authors conjointly. " Fletcher's wit was 
equal to Beaumont's judgment, and was so luxu- 
riant, that, like superfluous branches, it was fre- 

f The Spanish Drama — Lopez de Vega and Calderon. By 
G. H. Lewis. 
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quently pruned "by his judicious partner. These 
poets perfectly understood breeding, and therefore 
successfully copied the conversation of gentlemen. 
They knew how to discover the manners of the 
age ; and Fletcher had a peculiar talent in ex- 
pressing all his thoughts with life and briskness. 
No man ever understood or drew the passions 
more lively than he ; and his witty raillery was so 
dressed, that it rather pleased than disgusted the 
modest part of the audience. In a word, Fletcher's 
fancy, and Beaumont's judgment combined, pro- 
duced such plays, as will remain monuments of 
their wit to all posterity." # This estimation of 
the merits of these dramatists has been generally 
allowed by the most judicious critics. Beaumont 
excelled in judgment, and formed the plots ; while 
Fletcher was pre-eminent in the fancy and vivacity 
which characterize the poet. Fletcher's wit, hu- 
mour, and occasional satire, appear to have been 
rich and luxuriant; and we have evidences that 
the muse was at times too bountiful to her favoured 
child, and it is clearly evident that the erotic hu- 
mourist had to be brought back and circumscribed 
in his nights by his more sedate confrere. Both 
before and after Beaumont's death, the literary 
glories of Fletcher indicate plainly that he had a 
keen relish for the ridiculous, an aptitude for sus- 
taining witty dialogue, and a taste for repartee. 
To this quality, Dry den pays the following compli- 
ment in his Essay on Dramatic Boetry, w r hile 
drawing a comparison between English and French 
comedy : — " As for comedy, repartee is one of its 
chiefest graces. The greatest pleasure of an audi- 
ence is a chase of wit kept up on both sides, and 
swiftly managed ; and this our forefathers — if not 
we — have had in Fletcher's plays, to a much 
higher degree of perfection than the French poets 
can arrive at." The first play which brought 
Beaumont and Fletcher into notice was Bhilaster; 
or, Love Lies a Bleeding; " a tragi-comedy, which 
has always been acted with success, and has been 
the diversion of the stage, even in these days. 
This was the first play which brought these excel- 
lent authors into esteem ; and this play was one 
of those that were represented at the Old Theatre 
in Lincoln' s-inn-fields, when the women acted 
alone." f This play is improbable in plot, and the 
jealousy of Philaster is unnatural. The character 
of Euphrasia, disguised as Bellario, the page, is a 
copy of Viola, from the Twelfth Night. The de- 
scription of the hopeless attachment of Euphrasia 
to Philaster, which we subjoin, is charmingly and 
delicately touching : — ■ 

My father oft would speak 

Your worth, and virtue ; and, as I did grow 

More and more apprehensive, I did thirst 

To see a man so prais'd ; hut yet all this 

"Was hut a maiden longing, to he lost 

As soon as found ; till sitting in my window, 

Printing my thoughts in lawn, I saw a god, 

I thought (hut it was you), enter our gates. 

My blood flew out, and hack again as fast, 

* Mr. Langbaine's Account of the Dramatic Poets ; published 
in the year 1691. 

f Preface to the octavo edition of Beaumont and Fletcher's 
plays, published in the year 1711. 
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As I had puff'd it forth and suck'd it in 

Like breath. Then was I called away in haste 

To entertain you. Never was a man 

Heav'd from a sheep-cote to a sceptre, rais'd 

So high in thought, as I : You left a kiss 

Upon these lips then, which I mean to keep 

From you for ever. I did hear you talk, 

Far above singing ! After you were gone, 

I grew acquainted with my heart, and search 'd 

What stirr'd it so : Alas ! I found it love ; 

Yet far from lust ; for could I but have liv'd 

In presence of you, I had had my end. 

For this I did delude my noble father 

With a feign'd pilgrimage, and dress'd myself 

In habit of a boy ; and, for I knew 

My birth no match for you, I was past hope 

Of having you ; and understanding well, 

That when I made discov'ry of my sex 

I could not stay with you, I made a vow, 

By all the most religious things a maid 

Could call together, never to be known, 

Whilst there was hope to hide me from men's eyes, 

For other than I seem'd, that I might ever 

Abide with you : Then sat I by the foiint, 

Where first you took me up. 

The beauty, the innocence of Euphrasia' s cha- 
racter, says an eloquent critic, is finely depicted in 
this narration from her own mouth. Our poets, 
when they intended it, seldom failed in the art of 
moving the passions. The young lady, from her 
father's encomiums first, had fallen in love with 
Philaster, though she knew she could have no pre- 
tensions to his bed. But as her next and only 
happiness was to live in his sight, she disguised her 
sex, and entered into his service. Her resolution 
and vow never to marry another, is a fine heighten- 
ing of the character. 

The Elder Brother, from its late production on 
the boards of our national theatre may be regarded 
as a familiar comedy. Although heavy in several 
of the serious portions, the abundance of laughter, 
stirring wit, and mirth-exciting incident which 
occur elsewhere, relieves this heaviness, and fully 
compensates the audience for any attention which 
they may bestow upon the more prosaic parts. 
The characters of the two brothers, Charles and 
Eustace, are admirably contrasted, and shew, in 
strong colours, the advantage which mental culti- 
vation has over personal adornment. Charles, the 
scholar, thirsting for knowledge, ever studying, 
yet ever thinking that he is ignorant, is well con- 
trasted with the vain courtier Eustace, whose only 
desire seems to be to endeavour to outrival the 
rainbow in the tints and colours of his garments. 
The judgment and choice of Angelina too are 
highly to be commended. Although promised in 
marriage to the courtier, she judiciously selects the 
scholar, who, on beholding her, feels the pangs and 
pleasures of first love. The whole of the charac- 
ters in the comedy are also well drawn, alternately 
in their natures, serious and comic. In King and 
No King, the most striking feature is the change- 
able nature of Arbaces, King of Iberia, — gentle 
and fierce, virtuous and vicious. Though possibly 
this character may be open to censure on the 
ground of exaggeration, it still affords a striking 
picture of the contrast between principle and 
passion. The love of Arbaces and of Panthea 
assumes, at the first glance, the aspect of guilty 
passion, too horrible to contemplate, vet upon an 
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examination of the scenes in which the passions of 
both are depicted, it will be found that Arbaces is 
conscious of the enormity of his guilt in only 
forming the desire ; and Panthea shows how virtue 
may struggle fiercely with, and overcome vice. 
The unpleasant feeling raised by a contemplation of 
this love, however, is dispelled as morning vapours 
by the rising sun, when we hear the story of Arbaces 5 
birth, as related by Grobias ; how he had been 
moved by the Queen, to let her have his infant 
son, to which, upon her swearing that the child 
should be the future king, the parent consents, 
and how the father fosters the love of his son and 
Panthea, the Queen. The joy of Arbaces is well 
depicted, and sustains the violence, for which his 
character throughout the play is remarkable. 
When asked if he will consent to tell the story of 
his birth, to acknowledge that lie is a counterfeit, — 
a King and No King, — he bursts forth with the 
following : — 

Give consent ? 

Why, I will have 'em, all that know it, rack'd 
To get this from 'm. All that wait without, 
Come in, whate'er you be, come in, and be 
Partakers of my joy ! Oh, you are welcome ! 

The rich comedy which is developed in the 
character of the vainglorious and cowardly Bessus, 
and his two swordsmen is, without doubt, one of 
the most felicitous attempts of the authors. Bessus 
has been deemed by the majority of critics to 
have been founded on the Sir John Ealstaff of 
Shakspere. Be this as it may, Bessus is a 
humorous, and not an uncommon character. In 
the drawing of these characters, both Beaumont 
and Fletcher appear to have united, and from this 
circumstance, it may be fairly judged that Beau- 
mont was not alone devoted to tragedy, and that 
he at times courted the comic muse. It would be 
impossible within ordinary limits to notice, in 
detail, even a tithe of the plays of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. We may, however, return to the subject. 

Spectatob. 
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HINTS TO YOUNG ACTOES. 

(Continued.) 

Am - intelligent Italian friend once said to us, — " I 
cannot make out the reason of it, but you English- 
men have not good voices ; you are fine, well-built 
fellows, with broad shoulders and capacious chests ; 
but you either speak or sing from the mere mouth 
or throat, you seldom throw the voice richly, clearly, 
and deeply from the chest." : And to what a 
lamentable extent is this true, upon our stage, at 
the present moment ! We have not one first-rate 
actor, (or, I fear I should say rated), with a clear 
chest voice. Many persons mistake a throat voice 
for a fine one, because it is harsher, and seems 
more manly, they say. Mr. Macready's was a 
throat voice, indeed, scarcely so deep, except when 
expressing passion, harsh, grating, and unpleasant. 
Mr. Phelps's is of the same description ; we re- 
member well our disappointment when we first 
heard him speak. Mr. Brooke's, powerful as it 
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w r as on his first appearance, always struck us as a 
throat voice, consequently, one that would soon be 
injured by severe exertion. In singing, science 
and taste will render the want of voice less ob- 
servable, and much may be done by the artist in 
remedying the defect ; Mr. Braham's being, cer- 
tainly, an artificial voice, as was proved by the 
great labour with which he pumped it up, even in 
his best days. But all should recollect how much 
more effective both elocution and singing must be, 
if conveyed through the medium of a rich, full, 
sweet, and flexible organ : there is just the differ- 
ence that exists between a merely scientific com- 
position and a fine melody — study may produce the 
former, but neither time nor art, where genius is 
wanting, can throw off the latter. With an actor, 
the want of depth, sweetness, and flexibility of 
voice will be found to be not only generally detri- 
mental, but will narrow his sphere of acting to a 
very considerable extent. On our stage, love is 
not so completely the ruling passion in all plays as 
it is with some other nations ; but still we have so 
many highly effective characters in which it is the 
main spring, that every good actor must expect to 
be called upon to play them. Not one of the 
actors I have named, as having harsh or shrill 
voices, excelled in parts of tenderness and pathos : 
nobody can fancy Q-eorge Cook as Calisto or Don 
Felix; whilst it would have been impossible to 
hear Edmund Kean breathe his vows under Juliet's 
balcony, without remembering " the frog he would 
a-wooing go," and thinking, w r hen Juliet says, 
" bondage is hoarse," she was quizzing her lover. 
On the other hand, fineness, or even sweetness of 
voice does not incapacitate the possessor from dis- 
playing most effectively the coarser and stronger 
passions, as hatred or revenge, as was proved in 
the instance of the silver-toned Barry. 

We have made these prefatory remarks and 
allusions, with the view of proving how desirable 
a fine voice on the stage is ; at the same time 
succumbing to the fact that genius has attained 
great excellence without it. But we conceive that 
the voice is to be improved, and, indeed, almost 
changed by constant endeavour and the employment 
of judicious means. We have as much faith in 
the possibility of a weak or harsh voice being 
strengthened and improved, as we have in the 
account of Demosthenes removing his impediment, 
and the fact frequently placed before us of persons 
being cured of stammering. Whether destined for 
the stage or not, we beg all parents, from the ab- 
solute birth of their children to the end of their 
control over them, to indulge them in shouting, 
whooping, holloaing, to the full extent of their 
powers, only stopping them when their voices 
become broken by passion. This exercise of the 
lungs expands them and strengthens them, giving 
all that at first is wanted, because strength and 
clearness will produce sweetness and flexibility. 
The young actor should take every opportunity of 
shouting or singing in the open air, on the water, 
on a hill top, or in a wood. But, at the same 
time, he must learn to struggle against difficulties : 
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he must not be satisfied with the sound of his 
voice in an unfurnished room, or in one built 
scientifically, to give effect to singing ; but try it, 
as Pasta used to say, with something like- a shud- 
der, "in a hackney-coach," or in an apartment 
with a very low ceiling ; helps are not always at 
hand. But, in all these merely physical exercises, 
stop the instant the voice breaks in — no discords 
are tolerable — try again, and again — hem ! clear 
your chest, and don't leave off till you have over- 
come the note which stopped you. Music-masters, 
and perhaps elocutionists, begin with directing you 
to open your mouth ; and many a pretty girl has 
frightened us by transforming two rich pieces of 
coral into a gaping cave, when she began to sing : 
but we think they commence at the wrong end. 
It is certainly necessary to open the mouth duly, 
but it needs not be unpleasantly. Indeed, we 
have observed in the finest voices that the sounds 
flow or drop from the lips, and are not merely 
thrown out or ejected by the tongue. We have 
heard Catalani, Incledon, and Mrs. Bland, who 
possessed the strongest voices, combined with 
sweetness, it was ever our chance to meet with, 
utter the most beautiful notes from lips that 
seemed scarcely severed. If the lungs " crow," 
depend upon it there will be no necessity for dis- 
torting the features, as we have seen both actors 
and singers do, to keep the mouth open. Let us 
not be thought, in any w^ay, as recommending a 
habit of compressing the lips ; we have seen enough 
of that on the stage of late. Whilst we advise 
young men to persevere in rowing and other 
athletic exercises, we likewise recommend young 
ladies, in addition to the lessons of their dancing- 
masters (we hope they have no drill or posture- 
masters, we abominate such indecencies), to ac- 
quire a full, free use of their limbs, and expansion 
of their chests, by running, or skipping, always 
skipping what is termed backwards, and never 
being ambitious of crossing forwards. Dumbrbells 
are likewise useful ; strike hard and clearly with 
them behind, but let them not touch before. But 
let them take all the exercise in the open air they 
can ; frolic like young kids, enjoy the ringing 
laugh, the race, the jump ; there is no modesty 
violated by a natural flow of youthful spirits ; 
error lies behind the fan, it does not sport on the 
open lawn. But, above all things, let them eschew 
tight lacing, the worst enemy they have, The 
voice having acquired strength, compass, and ease, 
the next thing to learn is how to best employ the 
faculty. It is said, " In tragedy we expect the 
silver sound, the full and clear tone, and all the 
variety of soft and forcible." To him who would 
succeed in tender or love parts, sweetness of tone 



must be the object ; but this must not be a femi- 
nine treble — as a bearded man's tears are more 
affecting than those of a woman, so there is a 
power in the rich tones of pathos of a manly voice 
that exceeds, in moving our feelings, the softest of 
the other sex ; independently of the effect it would 
be most likely to make upon that sex itself. For 
rage or sudden anger, as in Lear or parts of Othello, 
the piercing and almost shrill are desirable ; they 
should affect the hearer as the whistle of a steam 
train does. Of all voices this is the most difficult 
to attain, and when attained, to keep within 
management ; the line between the sublime and 
the ridiculous is so narrow, that it is very difficult 
to steer clear of the "Ercles vein." For majestic 
characters, the full, deep tone is necessary, degene- 
rating into harshness when tyrannic severity or 
bitter scorn is to be expressed. Although there are 
so many parts of this kind, this is a voice in which 
our present stage is strangely deficient. Some are 
disposed to think the school of Booth, Q.uin, and 
Macklin, heavy and inexpressive; but, in our 
humble opinion, there is somewhat of a mistake in 
this ; for, in agreement with all the elegant con- 
temporary authorities, we can imagine Quin's 
enunciation of "Portia is dead!" to have been 
very fine, and to have excelled by far any that our 
age has heard of that simple, but awfully affecting 
line. This sort of voice we take to be very effective 
in Prospero, Duke (in Measure for Measure), 
Brutus, Kings, High Priests, &c. 

But if various voices are required in tragedy, 
in comedy they are almost as numerous as the 
eccentricities of our race. — " Speak, that I may 
know thee," said the sage. How then are the 
peculiarities of character to be shewn, if the actor 
have not a sufficient command over his voice to 
adapt it to the person he is to represent. Many a 
good actor have I seen self-spoilt, by taking up 
what he conceived to be a comic voice, and em- 
ploying it upon all occasions. Beally fine actor and 
worthy man as he was, John Fawcett marred many 
parts by his nasal twang, and nutmeg-grater de- 
livery. He dropped this in his rough pathetic, 
and in that nobody ever excelled him, Munden 
was not without this failing — his break into the 
treble, which did literally " pipe and whistle in the 
sound," was much too frequent. It may be said 
that a man cannot depart from his own idiosyncracy, 
but a good actor must, or at least, ought to try to 
do so. How unpleasant it is to hear that exceed- 
ingly clever performer, Buckstone, catch his breath. 
We cannot but think he might cure himself of the 
habit : we can assure him it is not comic, it is dis- 
tressing, 

W. E. 
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[Under this head we shall insert such letters sent to us as we think of sufficient interest for publication, but our readers are to 
understand that these communications from various and frequently unknown sources, are not to be received as always coincident 
With our own judgment.] 



THE DRAMA IN DUBLIN. 

Sm, — "Within the last two or three days, my attention 
has been directed to an article in your Magazine for 
April last, which I had not seen before. The article is 
headed, " The Drama in Dublin," and contains several 
statements totally erroneous. I have been told it is 
necessary to reply to these, lest, by being uncontradicted, 
they should pass as authentic. I do not myself perceive 
the necessity of this on all such occasions ; but as others 
do, I yield to their judgment, and act on it. You will 
observe, that with any opinions expressed in the article, 
I meddle not. Managers and actors, in their public 
capacity, are open to the freest exercise of public 
opinion. They would be very unwise to cavil at, or 
wince under, any individual expression of such opinion, 
no matter how extreme or unfavourable. But facts and 
opinions are very different matters. A writer, so careless 
or ill-informed as yours has shown himself in his state- 
ment of facts, can scarcely wonder if he finds little value 
attached to his opinions. 

He says — " The management of Mr. Harris, of the 
Crow Street Theatre, destroyed by fire about the year 
1820, displayed a galaxy of talent, and a degree of 
lavish expenditure, seldom witnessed, and, at that time, 
certainly not exceeded anywhere, On the destruction 
of that building, the Theatre Hoyal* Hawkins Street, 
was built," 

Answer. — Mr. Harris never was manager of Crow 
Street Theatre. That theatre was never destroyed by 
fire. It was pulled down in 1825. Hawkins Street 
Theatre was built and opened in 1821. 

Again, he says — " Up to d very late period, the theatre 
had an excellent stock company." Then, looking over 
the last eight or ten years-—" The stock company be- 
came gradually so depreciated, as to make the produc- 
tion of Shakspere's dramas, in their hands, a mere 
mockery," 

Then, speaking of the season when TJie Wife's Secret 
was produced (so recently as 1848-9), he calls it — " The 
last which saw a good stock company." 

Then, speaking of the present season — " The company 
are certainly not efficient enough for the delineation of 
all the parts in our great dramatic works, though there 
are some clever members of it." 

These statements are so obviously contradictory, that 
they render reply superfluous. 

Again, speaking of many years of my management, 
he says — "No effort was made to produce any of the 
new pieces which had been successful in London. It 
was a thing scarcely ever thought of," 

Answer. — During the last twelve years, we have pro- 
duced three hundred and fifty-three new pieces, including 
nearly all the leading tragedies, comedies, and operas 
which had been eminently successful in the principal 
London theatres. The greater part of them with much 
expense of scenery, dresses, and decorations. No 
manager out of London ever did, or can undertake to 
bring out all his novelties with new appointments. He 
must be limited by his prospect of a successful run to 



repay him. We cannot command, in Dublin, above 
three distinct audiences. In London, the constant influx 
of strangers supplies a fresh audience every night. 
Among other similar documents, I have now before me 
a letter from Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, complimentary^ in 
very gratifying terms, of the effective manner in which 
Richelieu was produced in my theatre (and by the stock 
company) ; and only expressing a doubt that the receipts 
would not correspond with the outlay. 

Again, your writer says — " The public became tired of 
seeing a never varied succession, in the bills, of Hamlet, 
Macbeth, Othello, Lady of Lyons, &c. Sometimes two 
or three actors succeeded each other, and with the same 
unvarying repertoire of dramas ; and if an opera com- 
pany appeared, we had little else than Norma, Sonnatn- 
bula, and Lucia." 

Answer. — When an auxiliary performer is engaged, as 
a matter of course, the usual characters and plays of 
that performer are always given ; but we have invariably 
produced the novelties when no local objection existed 
from politics or religion, difficulties peculiar to Dublin, 
and which have shut out more than one excellent drama. 
I have studiously avoided, whenever it was possible, 
bringing two performers in the same line in immediate 
succession j but a manager out of London cannot always 
regulate his star engagements according to either his 
judgment or his wishes, but must consult the conve- 
nience of the parties he treats with, who sometimes are 
unable to leave London at the most suitable period. Of 
operas alone, without including the three named, which 
were also brought out originally by me, we have pro- 
duced thirty-nine in the last ten years. It is also quite 
certain, that with very few exceptions, the old favourite 
pieces are more attractive than the new ones. The 
Sonnambula, to this hour, is more popular than_ any 
other opera. Norma, with Madame Grisi, invariably 
has produced a greater receipt than the most celebrated 
novelty. The bills and treasurer's books will amply 
prove the correctness of my replies to these three state- 
ments. 

Again, he says — " TJie Wife's Secret was produced in 
a style fully equal, in every detail, to that in which it 
had originally been produced in London. The Keans, 
of course, sustained the principal characters ; and it had 
a long and successful run." 

Answer, — It was played nine nights, and averaged 
(not including Mrs. Kean's benefit, which did not 
depend on the play) £83 per night. Not a very long- 
run : and though certainly a success, no very brilliant 
encouragement for producing a play with two great 
original performers, and as well as it had been got up in 
London. 

Again, he says — "The Theatre Royal was closed 
during the greater part of the past year." 

Answer. — The theatre was open, during the past 
season, thirty-eight weeks, and one hundred and seventy 
nights — 'Very little below the usual average in duration, 
and above it in activity. During that time, we pro- 
duced thirty-four new pieces. Our visitors included, 
among others, Miss Catherine Hayes, three times \ Mr. 
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and Mrs. Kean, twice ; Mr. Macready, to take leave ; s 

Mr. Sims Reeves, with a full operatic company, twice ; < 

Mr. Harrison, Miss Pyne, and another full operatic com- \ 

pany ; Mademoiselle Caiiotta Grisi ; Miss Helen Faucit ; j 

Mr. Bunn, with his " Monologue and Mr. Mitchell's I 

French opera company, with Madame Charton. I 

Having thus pointed out a few of the mis-statements > 

of your writer, I beg leave to subjoin two or three facts ^ 

of my own, of which full proof is to be found in the \ 

bills and books of the theatre, open to all who may \ 

desire conviction. > 

1. I trusted to a stock company (acknowledged to s 

have been one of the best ever collected) when I com- < 
menced management in 1830, and I wound up the season 
with a loss of £2,500. 

2* With very few exceptions, the greatest outlay has 

always produced the smallest receipt. i 

3. I gave up the promised series of Shaksperian re- 
vivals, because I lost £280 by the experiment of the s 
Tempest. , < 

4. I have produced, during my twenty years of man- ? 
agement, above six hundred novelties, at the rate of 5 
nearly one per week, while the theatre was open. j 

5. One of the best seasons I ever had, was when the I 
company and auxiliary attraction were so comparatively \ 
inferior, that I wondered at the caprice of the public. s 

On these facts I deliver no opinions, leaving others to < 

draw their own inferences. If I have formed any, I I 

keep them to myself for the present. I 

Trusting to your impartiality, which I have no reason 5 

to doubt, I send this letter to you for publication, in I 

preference to adopting any other channel. \ 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, s 
John Willliam Calceaft. 

Theatre Royal, Dublin, 6tk May, 1851. \ 

STAGE TRICK. \ 

Sin — With your permission I would desire to call the > 
attention of the public, and in a more especial degree of s 
actors generally, to a few points in connection with the < 
title of this paper, which have long appeared to me to \ 
call for something like reformation. In the, perform- s 
ance of almost all tragic actors — indeed even the very \ 
highest exponents of the art at the present day — there \ 
may be noticed certain points of stage trick to which the 
public have become so habituated that they pass with s 
the vast majority either as natural expressions of feeling < 
and emotion, or as time-honoured peculiarities inherent \ 
to the dramatic art, and which it would be idle and > 
trifling to pause to reprehend. However, as scarcely \ 
any elevated degree of improvement can be ever at- \ 
tained but by aiming at perfection, and as the defects \ 
which I shall briefly allude to are so small as to be most \ 
easily susceptible of reformation, I do not hesitate to < 
direct attention to them. I am well aware, at the same \ 
time, how difficult it must be even for the most versatile \ 
and gifted actors, performing the same parts over and i 
over again, to avoid a considerable degree of mannerism \ 
or stage trick. \ 

I am also aware, which is a more important considera- I 
tion, that it is not possible actually to " hold the mirror < 
up to nature" in dramatic representation, whatever \ 
Hamlet may declare to the contrary. Not only is it not \ 
possible, but were it so the highest end of the stage \ 
would not be attainable if it were carried thoroughly \ 
into effect. For a very little reflection will make it at > 
once apparent, that if the workings of human passion s 
were depicted upon the stage with the same outward < 
seeming which they wear in actual existence, the effect \ 
would be so unimpressive as to convey no forcible image 5 
to the eyes and the hearts of the spectators. To be \ 
effective, theatrical personations must be life-like indeed, < 



but upon a larger and grander scale than ordinary life. 
It is not the manner in which passion expresses itself in 
the common characters of existence that the tragedian 
must represent : he must, as it were, embody the passion 
itself. Were he to copy in minute exactness the display 
of emotions which society actually exhibits, he would be 
cold, tame, and wholly ineffective. He must, in short 
give an allegorical impersonation of the different pas- 
sions of love, hatred, jealousy, ambition, or whatever the 
play calls for, and image what men feel rather than 
what they exhibit. We all know the story of the two 
Athenian sculptors who submitted to public judgment a 
statue carved by each to surmount the temple of Minerva. 
One was rough, bold, and of gigantic proportions, and 
seemed coarse and rude when near the eye ; the other, 
life-size, beautifully finished, and perfect in every detail. 
Elevated to the pinnacle of the fane the proportions of 
the latter diminished to the sight: its beauties were lost, 
and its design appeared insignificant : while the former, 
high above the gazers, appeared on the contrary grand, 
majestic, and like to the image of the goddess. The 
story appears to me in some degree to apply to the pre- 
sent matter. 

But, at the same time, although nature may be repre- 
sented upon a larger scale, she must not be misrepre- 
sented. The statue in question was true* in design, and 
correct in proportions. The tragedian, therefore, should 
not in^the most minute degree run counter to nature. Here, 
then, I return to the subject with which I commenced. 

A correspondent in your last number well commented 
upon a habit prevalent among all our actors of endea- 
vouring to express passion by raising the voice to the 
very highest pitch, and then suddenly sinking it, without 
any apparent cause, to the lowest whisper. Anything 
more absurdly unnatural, more totally unmeaning, than 
this piece of clap-trap it is impossible to conceive. Yet 
the very highest of our tragedians fall into this trick, 
and I have heard " full-handed thunders" from the house 
thousands of times follow its repetition ! Indeed all our 
actors are far too much given to a habit of running chro- 
matic scales upon their voices, and displaying in turn 
every note of their compass, under the singular and 
most unaccountable delusion that every expression of 
emotion should commence, as by a settled rule, with a 
low growl, then rise rapidly, and by a succession of jerk- 
ing processes, to the highest pitch, from thence suddenly 
and without any given or assignable motive, to drop to 
the most subdued whisjjer. It also appears to be quite 
an understood arrangement that any one engaged in the 
promotion of any secret, dangerous, or evil-minded pro- 
ject, shall always develop his designs in a low hissing 
tone. Have you ever, Mr. Editor, seen Iago played by 
any actor who did not seem to think it necessary occa- 
sionally to introduce this " unmistakeable sibilatibn" of 
sound ? Having seen, I think all the actors of eminence 
at present, I must declare that I never did. Indeed, so 
thoroughly connected in the minds of most people is this 
interesting and life-like peculiarity, with the evil agents 
of every tragedy, that I remember once hearing rather a 
clever amateur declare that the character he most liked 
to represent was that of the "hissing villain!" Is it, I 
should like to know, from any vague connection of 
wickedness in general with the form and sound of the 
serpent ? Whatever be the reason I have never heard 
it in Iago, Richard the Third, Sir Giles Overreach, and 
other characters without feeling a strong desire to add 
my own sibilation to that of the actor. With this habit, 
too, may be classed the shrugs of the shoulder, &c, 
which seem inseparably bound up with the character of 
Richard the Third — the low, doleful groan with which 
almost every actor preludes the soliloquies of Hamlet — 
and the fall of the royal truncheon from the hand of 
Macbeth, at the close of the famous reflective passage 
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beginning with " She should have died hereafter a \ 
pretty little effective bit of stage trick studiously pre- \ 
sented by three or four very distinguished actors I could 
name, who have evidently a very just appreciation of 
the powerful addition which the fall of the hat imparted j 
to the gloomy harangue of Corporal Trim. j 

It is not long since a transatlantic tragedian, of high 
repute, appeared upon the London boards, who embo- 
died the character of Lear so faithfully, that he appeared 
with his head trembling, as if with the palsy of age, all j 
through the part! Was not this something like the 
impassioned tragedian in Nichleby, who entered so fully \ 
into the spirit of every part, that he blacked his body all 
over wdien about to play Othello ? I have seen the j 
same actor, when entering upon the " dagger" soliloquy 
in Macbeth, suddenly start forward to the front of the \ 
stage, and stand there, as if transfixed by a spell, with 
eyes starting and mouth gasping, for fully five minutes, 
before speaking a word, all the time groping, with his 
outstretched hand, in the air, as if, instead of enclea- \ 
vouring to seize an imaginary hilt, he were engaged in 
the innocent pursuit of chasing a butterfly. All forced, 
painful, and unnatural positions of the kind, ought, I S 
conceive, to be most carefully avoided: and yet, our 
very greatest actors of the present day are constantly 
falling into thai grievous error. Indeed, I think, as a \ 
general rule, it is highly faulty for a performer to stand, j 
for any length of time, in a very remarkable and \ 
statuesque position. It may be effective to some of the 5 
audience, but is utterly at variance with all our know- \ 
ledge of nature, and cannot fail, upon repetition, to \ 
weary even the least critical. Pray you, gentlemen tra- I 
gedians, from the highest to the humblest, " reform it s 
altogether." Indeed, you leaders of the profession are, < 
above all, inexcusable : the poor fellows of the lower \ 
range have need of a little rant to take their audience, > 
and to cover their defects ; but you, who are to be the s 
models of public taste, surely should not borrow any I 
aid from clap-trap. Do not treat us to violent alterna- \ 
tions of roar and whisper ; do not hiss out your words, I 
or jerk them piece by piece ; try to walk about the stage s 
like ordinary mortals, and not with a step forcibly i 
reminding one of the Commander, in Moliere's Festin de > 
Seine — nor clutch convulsively at your hair — nor strike s 
any very singular ^>oses plastiques: for all those things, < 
and many more which I could easily think of, but would \ 
not have time to enumerate, are not like nature in any > 
proportions or dimensions, but sheer, rank, and most s 
nonsensical stage trick, which the most ordinary atten- < 
tion will at once detect, and good taste must most \ 
unequivocally condemn. 5 

A great deal of effect is also got up by judicious \ 
crossing of the stage, which trick alone, I — wondering \ 
all the time how the talent which enabled a man cleverly \ 
to conceive and execute a part, did not utterly reject it — 5 
have heard to bring down much applause. The great \ 
actor of the night stands with some secondary individual \ 
in front of the stage — the dialogue proceeds — passion \ 
becomes aroused — and the culmen of the scene is marked s 
by both parties suddenly crossing the stage, and taking \ 
each others' places. A more general and more utterly \ 
ridiculous effort of clap-trap could not be very easily 
pointed out. 

I might, Mr. Editor, were it probable that you could 
afford me space, enumerate many such instances, which \ 
will, indeed, occur at once to your readers. I have, \ 
however, only glanced at a few of the most apparent < 
coups de theatre which have grown to be matters of con- < 
ventional usage upon the stage. Nothing could be \ 
more easy than to reform them ; and yet it is difficult to j 
estimate too highly the injurious effect which they j 
exercise upon the general tone of an actor's performance. < 

J. W. C. < 
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KEMBLE AND MACREADY. 

Mr. Editor. — If we agree with the elegant Lord 
Shaftesbury, when he says, " He who laughs and is 
himself ridiculous, bears a double share of ridicule," 
what shall we say to your correspondent " S. E. J.," 
who, sitting down to animadvert upon, what he calls, an 
intemperate letter, is led by his excited feelings, to write 
one much more obnoxious than all that he says has raised 
his indignation? I can compare him to nothing so 
aptly as a red-hot "Welchman, who quarrels with a 
traveller, and bestows upon him all the vile epithets his 
vocabulary can furnish, because he has dared to contra- 
dict Taffy's assertion that Plinlimmon was a loftier, more 
extensive, and more magnificent mountain than Mont 
Blanc. The canons of criticism appear to be quite 
changed. Formerly, the man who had read Homer was 
deemed better qualified to give an opinion of Virgil; 
scholars familiar with Thucydides and Tacitus were more 
listened to when they spoke of the style of Gibbon or 
Saint Real, and he could best enjoy our own Anacreon, 
who had luxuriated in the beauties of Theocritus, Catul- 
lus, and Ovid. But this exceedingly self-satisfied age 
will allow nothing to be equal to the present— names the 
most hallowed by genius, reputations upon which Time 
has set his sacred seal, must all pale before the splendour 
of the star of the moment ; the sage's axiom that " no- 
thing is good or great but by comparison," is completely 
exploded. 

Your contributor " H. T." is evidently a young man ; 
possessed of considerable, taste, it is true, but that taste 
fed by the present much more than by the past ; the acted 
drama has been his pabulum ; consequently Mr. Mac- 
ready, who has been almost the only actor in pieces that 
have constituted the dramatic amusement of his short 
span, is the alpha and omega of histrionic excellence. 
A little time and a little reading will teach him better. 
If he reads the best authors of the past, and makes even 
a moderate study of their remarks upon great actors and 
their art, he will soon place his idol upon a much lower 
grade of the temple. Young authors frequently com- 
mit themselves by talking, — • 

" As familiarly of roaring lions, 
As maids of fifteen do of puppy dogs 

His exaltation of Macready over Kemble was ungraceful 
and uncalled for ; unsanctioned by truth, and not even 
founded on popular opinion. The combatant who so 
boisterously rushes in to his aid, asserts that mine is 
" an attempt to injure the reputation of a great actor," — 
allow me to ask if Mr. Kemble's reputation is not as dear 
to his family, his friends, his admirers, and the drama of 
his country as Mr. Macready's can possibly be ? One of 
the best critics of my time, Reynolds, the brother-in-law 
of Hood, the companion and friend of Charles Lamb, the 
pet of Lord Byron, said, " Mr. Kean may triumph in his 
vehement line of hurried nature ; Mr. Young may en- 
graft the new upon the old style,, and strive to triumph 
in both ; Mr. Macready may ' fright the isle from her 
propriety,' but we, though we may be scared into forget- 
fulness for the moment, can never find that 4 oblivious 
antidote,' which will banish for ever our first classic 
favourite from our minds. His majestic form and noble 
powers will rise up in our memories, and assert, with 
conscious pride and fearless confidence, the measureless 
superiority of John Kemble !" Feeling this, and having 
felt it for fifty years, to my heart's core, the unaccount- 
able preference assumed by " H. T." struck me not only 
as an absurdity, but a heresy. To agree to it I must 
sacrifice the most cherished objects of my memory ; must 
abandon all my ideas of the great, the fair, the beautiful ; 
must set down my reasoning faculties, and my powers of 
building judgments upon earnest perceptions, as nothing 
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worth ; — and, must begin to study Shakspere himself in a 
new school ! And for what was all this to be undergone ? 
For that which intense observation had pronounced to 
be vapid, " flat, and unprofitable." I heard of nothing 
like this heresy in society ; I read of nothing like it in 
well-written criticism. The best dramatic critic of the 
day had, in an elaborate analysis, proved that Mr. Mac- 
ready had not a Shakspere mind ; and almost every 
paper that heralded his departure, felt compelled to 
notice his short-comings. It is true, I had had something 
like this assertion thrust upon me by the Examiner ; but 
I had almost forgotten it, for after subscribing to that 
paper for twenty years, in order to enjoy the splendid 
leaders of the best English scholar of our day, I had given 
it up, in sheer disgust at its partizanship in my most 
favourite amusement — its dramatic articles were ad- 
vocacies, not judgments ; eulogies, not criticisms. I 
could never acknowledge Mr. Macready as great in any 
but pieces just ranging above the common conception of 
melo-dramas ; for, in spite of the coarse self-confidence 
of your correspondent, the very best of these he claims 
for his idol, Richelieu, is nothing more than a series of 
unconnected tableaux, brought together, d la Frangaise, 
and arranged for effect ; it is not a delicately wrought 
tale, unravelled smoothly, regularly, and impressively. 
But I will take leave, en passant^ to whisper another 
word in his ear — with all its faults, there is a pecularity 
about Richelieu, that tells me it would have suited the 
style and bearing of John Kemble, and that he would 
have played it very, very much better than Mr. Macready 
ever did : and this opinion I refer to those who really 
knew him. John Kemble's a merely declamatory style ! 
No assertion was ever so absurd — let all who can re- 
member him think of the whole of his Hamlet, his 
Penruddock, his Hotspur, his Leontes, his Wolsey, his 
Coriolanus, his John, his Lear, his Macbeth ; when a 
fine speech belonged to his character, he could enunciate 
it in a strain of the noblest eloquence ; but he was, in 
addition, the most finished actor modern times have 
seen ; Mr. Hazlitt's description of his intensity proves it. 
Here then is the source of the unjustifiable anger of 
which I am accused — and now to our Drawcansir ! As 
he ventures upon little from his own stock, except a few 
elegantly chosen epithets which I receive — as they 
deserve ; and as it could afford no amusement to your 
readers to see us throw dirt at each other, I proceed at 
once to these strong places of all weak debaters, his 
authorities. And here, mark, how dangerous is a disin- 
genious advocate ! Your readers would scarcely believe, 
from the air of assurance with which it is put forth, 
that the very passage quoted as derogating from the 
fame of Kemble, was actually written by Hazlitt as 
high praise : but they will be still more surprised, 
when they see the passage in its ungarbled state, un- 
mutilated, and as it was meant to be. On the 25th of 
June, 1817, Mr. Hazlitt, who was then the dramatic 
critic of the Times, began his notice of Mr. Kemble's 
retirement from the stage in the following words : — 
" Mr. Kemble took his leave of the stage on Monday 
night, in the character of Coriolanus. On his coming 
forward to pronounce his farewell address, he was 
received with a shout like thunder ; on his retiring after 
it, the applause was long before it subsided entirely 
away. There is something in these partings with old 
public favourites exceedingly affecting. They teach 
us the shortness of human life, and the vanity of 
human pleasure. Our associations of admiration and 
delight with theatrical performers, are among our earliest 
recollections — among our last regrets. They are links- 
that connect the beginning and the end of life together ; 
their bright and giddy career of popularity measures the 
arch that spans our brief existence. It is near twenty 
years ago since we first saw Mr. Kemble in the same 



\ character — yet how short the interval seems ! The im- 
5 pression appears as distinct as if it were of yesterday. 
? In fact, intellectual objects, in proportion as they are 
\ lasting, may be said to shorten life. Time has no effect 
\ upon them. The petty and the personal, that which ap- 
s peals to our senses and our interests, is by degrees for- 
\ gotten, and fades away into the distant obscurity of the 
\ past. The grand and the ideal, that which appeals to 

> the imagination, can only perish with it, and remains 
s with us, unimpaired in its lofty abstraction, from youth 
I to age ; as, wherever we go, we still see the heavenly 
I bodies shining over our heads ! We forget numberless 

> things that have happened to ourselves, one generation 
\ of follies after another; but not the first time of our 
I seeing Mr. Kemble, nor shall we easily forget the last ! 
\ Coriolanus, the character in which he took his leave of 
j the stage, was one of the first in which we remember to 
<> have seen him ; and it was one in which we were not 
j sorry to part with him, for we wished to see him appear 

> like himself. Nor was he wanting to himself on this 

< occasion ; he played the part as well as he ever did— 
I with as much freshness and vigour. There was no 
\ abatement of spirit and energy — none of grace and aig- 
\ nity : his look, his action, his expression of the character; 
S w r ere the same as they ever were ; they could not be finer. 

< It is mere cant to say Mr. Kemble has quite fallen off of 
\ late— that he is not what he was ; he may have fallen 

> off in the opinion of some jealous admirers, because he 
s is no longer in exclusive possession of the stage ; but in 

< himself he has not fallen off a jot. Why, then do we 
i approve of his retiring ? Because we do not wish him 

> to wait till it is necessary for him to retire." Is this the 
s language of a man who thinks but indifferently of the 

< abilities of a great actor? But why should "they could 
\ not be finer" be left out? why should the passage be 
5 underlined and altered to suit the tastes of your choleric 
\ correspondent? Whence comes the bold assumption, 
$ that it is not at all warranted by the text ? To me the 
i cause is plain. Again, the quotation, " in short, we 
s think the distinguishing excellence of his acting may be 

< summed up in one word, intensity — in the seizing upon 
\ some one feeling or idea ; in insisting upon it, and never 
\ letting it go, and in working it up with a certain grace- 
l ful consistency, and conscious grandeur of conception, to 

< a very high degree of pathos or sublimity," is, I con- 
\ ceive, the very highest praise that can be bestowed upon 
I an actor — that is, taken in its whole, and not underlined 
\ to suit partizan views. All fine tragedies are, or ought 
I to be, built upon some single striking event or passion, 
| and the actor who thus, consistently, never loses sight of 
5 this one principle, but makes all subservient to it, best 

carries out the view of the poet. It w r as a great faalt in 
Edmund Kean always to forget this ; the sentiment in 
! his mouth seemed to be all he thought worth attending 
s to ; he appeared to have nothing to do with what had 
\ gone before or was to follow ; thus, brilliant as were his 
\ performances in detached passages, he rarely gave a per- 
j feet picture of the whole character. I cannot give 
s any answer to the assertion of the superiority of Mr. 

< Macready's elocution, simply because I cannot possibly 
\ understand how any body could make it ! But I must 

> beg to observe that all who praise it do not imitate it — 
s there is not much resemblance between Mr. Fox's style 
\ and that of Mr. Macready! If I had had to select a 
1 passage from Mr. Hazlitt's work inimical to John 
5 Kemble, I could have done it better than " S. E. J." has. 
\ Mr. Hazlitt, whom I had the honour of being acquainted 
I with, belonged to that noble set that illustrated the Lon- 
\ don Magazine — Charles Lamb, Tom Hood, Cunningham, 
s De Quincey, Reynolds, Ayten, Procter, and others ; and, 

< if I recollect rightly, he was the only one that was not a 
\ stanch admirer of Kemble. Charles Lamb said finely, 
j " No man can speak a witty sentence better than John 
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Kemble can, because nobody understands it better and 
Keynolds wrote the most beautiful little memoir of our 
favourite that was ever published of an actor. Mr. 
Hazlitt, though he possessed too just an appreciation of 
genius not to bring his graceful offering, as I have 
shown, to the retirement of the universal favourite, has 
left, in his works, many expressions, I allow, of dissent 
from the public voice. But, man of high talent as he 
was, he was not at all unlikely to take up an opinion, 
and adhere to it, simply from the circumstance of its 
being singular. Proud as I am of having known him, 
he, nevertheless, dwells in my memory as an eccentric 
man. But if, as I have shown, his opinions did not 
influence his own immediate set, they had still less effect 
upon the public. They did not prevent Mr. Kemble 
from maintaining his hardly-earned seat as the greatest 
actor of England ; nor did they prevent his receiving, 
on his retirement, the most flattering demonstrations of 
admiration, respect, and love that ever were bestowed 
upon an actor, before or since. They neither checked 
his fortune, nor excluded his statue from Westminster 
Abbey. "We are so apt to think the present joy the 
sweetest, the present grief the bitterest, the present 
wonder the greatest, that I have no doubt the young 
men of to-day deem Mr. Macready's the greatest the- 
atrical triumph. To protect me from the insulting 
doubts thrown upon my veracity by (I can't call names) 
" S. E. J.", in this case, I have, fortunately, a printed 
, evidence to show that Mr. Kemble's was, in the congrega- 
tion of talent and rank, far superior to it. There was a 
neat volume published by Miller, of Bow-street, con- 
taining all the particulars of Mr. Kemble's retirement, 
which is still to be had at Lacey's and other dramatic 
booksellers, and all doubts may be thus removed at a 
trifling expense. I will not condescend to the invidious 
task of comparing the names of men who, at each ban- 
quet, came forward to do honour to their favourites, but 
I cannot refrain from pointing out a few whose celebrity 
four-and-thirty years have not dimmed. Of God's no- 
bility, or men of talent, there were — Lord Aberdeen, 
Adolphus, Angerstein, Lord Carlisle, Canning, Croker, 
Campbell, Chantrey, Cr abbe , T. Dibdin, Lord JEr shine, 
Frere, Flaxman, Gifford, Lord Holland, Bichard Heber, 
Hay den, Marquis of Lansdowne, Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
Honourable George Lambe, William Lenley, Lord Mul- 
grave, Tom Moore, William Owen, Poole, Perry, Q.uin, 
Sam Rogers, William Shiele, M. A. Sliee, James 
Smith, Smirke, Sir J. Soane, G. Tierney, John Taylor, 
Talma ! H. Twiss, Turner, R.A., Westmacott, Benjamin 
West — of man's nobility, besides those included in the 
above, there were about forty, and the restricted numbers 
were otherwise made up of, apparently, all the men 
noted for talent or taste in the kingdom. To these 
flocked, as to their standard, every actor of note at both 
theatres; and it was a most gratifying sight to see the 
veneration and love which they all testified to him who 
had been their leader. It is the proud boast of the ad- 
mirers of John Kemble, that he was, eminently, in all 
the relations of life, as good as he was great; and in 
none more' so than in the very trying position of brother 
performer and manager. Every memoir, of which we 
have had such plenty, bears witness to his honour, his 
kindness, his urbanity. It was not only his histrionic 
fame that drew from the Duke of Northumberland that 
noble compliment, unmatched in the history of our lite- 
rature, except by the munificent donation of Lord South- 
ampton to Shakspere. Had not John Kemble been a 
distinguished gentleman as well as a great actor, would 
he have sat as an honoured guest at the table of the 
Prince Eegent ? Moliere dined with Louis XIV., but 
not in the character that Kemble took at Carlton House. 
.Your correspondent assumes great honour from Mr. 
Macready's foreign expeditions : really, I cannot see 
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much that they brought him — quite enough was said of 
the American affair — and, to my inquiry, an intelligent 
Frenchman replied — "Monsieur Macready? Ah! ce 
n 'est que l'artiste des poses." They were money specu- 
lations ; and if they succeeded their end was obtained. 
Garrick and Kemble both visited the continent as tra- 
vellers, and were both most flatteringly received wherever 
they went. With his characteristic vanity, Davy could 
not resist, when opportunity offered, to give foreigners 
" a taste of his quality," but Mr. Kemble's tour was that 
simply of a gentleman and a scholar. Notwithstanding 
his desire for privacy, he had a public dinner and a 
public supper given him at Paris, was il the observed of 
all observers," and secured and retained for life the 
friendship of Talma, the only actor of the present cen- 
tury fit to be named with him. Having referred your 
readers to the above-named volume, and they having all 
that the press of to-day has written of Mr. Macready, at 
command, farther discussion of the subject is quite un- 
necessary ; I am spared the disagreeable task of animad- 
verting upon a gentleman whose talents claim respect, in 
order to restore the due fame of another, that ought 
never to have been questioned. But I cannot conclude 
without offering to your readers a passage from the 
beautiful ode, written by Thomas Campbell, and spoken 
with such effect by Mr. Young, at the great Kemble 
dinner ; begging them, without more than fair and al- 
lowable pride, to compare it with the sonnet read by 
Mr. Forster : — ■ 

Pride of the British stage, 

A long and last adieu ! 

Whose image brought th' heroic age 

Revived to fancy's view. 

Like fields refreshed with dewy light, 

"When the sun smiles his last, 

Thy parting presence makes more bright 

Our memory of the past. 

And memory conjures feelings up, 

That wine or music need not swell, 

As high we lift the festive cup, 

To Kemble, fare thee well ! 

His was the spell o'er hearts, 

That only acting lends, 

The youngest of the sister arts, 

Where all their beauty blends. 

For poetry can ill express, 

Full many a tone of thought sublime ; 

And painting, mute and motionless, 

Steals but one partial glance from time. 

But, by the mighty actor brought, 

Illusion's wedded triumphs come, 

Verse ceases to be airy thought, 

And sculpture to be dumb ! 

Fair as some classic dome, 

Robust and richly grac'd, 

Your Kemble's spirit was the home 

Of Genius arid of Taste. 

Taste, like the silent gnomon's power, 

That when supernal light is given 

Can dial inspiration's hour, 

And tell its height in heaven. 

At once ennobled and correct, 

His mind surveyed the tragic page ; 

And what the actor could effect, 

The scholar could presage. 

These were his traits of worth — 

And must we lose them now ? 

And must the scene no more show forth 

His sternly pleasing brow ? 

Alas ! the moral brings a tear — 

'Tis all a transient hour below, 

And we that would detain thee here, 

Ourselves as fleetly go. 

Yet shall our latest age 

This parting scene review — 

Pride of the British stage, 

A long, and last adieu ! 

My descent from such subjects to my humble self, 
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though great, is necessary. For the first time in my 
life, after many literary discussions, I am accused of 
being ungentlemanly — -it behoves not me to say a word 
upon such a subject — if, in the warmth of wounded vene- 
ration and love, I used any expression offensive to good 
taste or good breeding, I request your readers, kindly, 
to attribute it to a cause that I hope will be a sufficient 
excuse. But here I stop— Mr. Macready is a public 
character, and I have as much right to express my opinion 
of him, as such, as his laudators have, I have honestly 
uttered what I felt, and no more. I never spoke to 



either Mr. Ivemble or Mr. Macready in my life ; I have 
been only influenced by an ardent love of the drama. 
As regards my signature, so liberally commented upon 
by one who appears under initials that may belong to 
him or any one else, I can only say that in most essays 
the definite article is assumed — that under it I have 
gained the approbation of some of the best critics, and 
enjoyed some of the most delightful associations of 
my life: and, though "a madman stares," shall not 
abandon it. 

May 22nd, 1851. The Old Play-goer. 



DRURY LANE. 

If Mr. Anderson has not been very successful during his 
present season, he has at least done his utmost to deserve 
success ; novelties have been rapidly brought forward, 
and we feel convinced that had he received that support 
from the public to which his exertions fairly entitled 
him, he would have made the present season one of the 
most brilliant which had been witnessed for some years 
within the walls of our greatest national theatre ; but we 
regret that in consequence of the general depression and 
want of patronage in theatrical matters, occasioned by 
the public attention being so exclusively directed to the 
Great Exhibition, he has been compelled to close the 
theatre during a portion of the past month. 

On Tuesday, the 6th, Sheridan's School for Scandal 
was revived, for the purpose of introducing Mr. Ranger 
in the character of Sir Peter Teazle. This gentleman 
made a considerable impression a few years ago at the 
Haymarket, in a style of characters somewhat peculiar — 
French emigrants in England striving to maintain their 
old fashionable appearance amid circumstances of bitter 
and painful poverty. In Sir Peter he thoroughly main- 
tained the expectations which had been formed of him, 
and his performance of it was certainly not much, if at 
all, inferior to Farren in his best days. The ever-charm- 
ing Mrs. Nisbett was the Lady Teazle, a part which 
seems almost as if it had been written for her, so admi- 
rably are her appearance and style of acting suited to its 
realization. Mr. Anderson as the reprobate Charles was 
brilliant and dashing, and Mr. Cooper performed the 
hypocritical Joseph very effectively. We must not forget 
Sir Oliver which was rendered by that natural and ad- 
mirable actor Mr. Barrett, in a most interesting manner, 
showing the alternate quaint humour and strong feeling 
of the old baronet. Mr. Neville's Rowley deserves praise, 
and Mr. Walter Lacey as Sir Benjamin Backbite was 
easy and amusing. , > ..■ 

The theatre having been closed > for a week, reopened 
on the 26th, with The Lady, ofMfyons, Miss Vandenhoff 
appearing as Pauline, and sustaining the part to the 
entire satisfaction of a crowded house. On Thursday, 
the 29th, a new romantic play, in five acts, called 
Ingomar was produced, but we were at press before that 
period. 

^ 

THE HAYMARKET. 

Mr. WEBSTER, ever on the alert for the production - of 
legitimate novelties, brought forward on Saturday, the 
3rd of the past month, an original comedy, of every-day 
life and manners in 1851, entitled Retired from Busi- 
2 K 



ness. Mr. Douglas Jerrold is the author; and this 
comedy, like most of the productions of that gentleman, 
is full to overflowing of pungent and brilliant sayings, 
aphorisms of great worldly wisdom, strong common- 
sense views of life, and remarkable oddities of ^ character. 

The scene where the story takes place is an imaginary, 
but very delightful village, called Pumpkinfield ; and in 
this pleasant spot several families who have made for- 
tunes in trade, and have retired from business, have set- 
tled, to enjoy themselves to the end of their term of 
existence; but a vulgar assumption of aristocratic dis- 
tinction creeps in among the inhabitants, and the retired 
wholesales do not associate with the retired retails: in 
the language of one of the characters, " Tallow in the 
cask looks down on sixes in the pound ;" and the "bill- 
ocracy considers it a condescension to take any notice 
whatever of the till-ocracy. Mr. Puffins (Mr. Rogers), 
a retired merchant, and Mr. Creepmouse (Mr. Buck- 
stone), late an army tailor, are the bill-ocracy of the 
village ; and Zachary Pennyweight (Mr. Lambert), late 
greengrocer, but now of Torchlight Lodge, and Mr. Ju- 
bilee (Mr. Selby), late pawnbroker, now of Lombardy 
Box, are the till-ocracy. These characters are brought 
a great deal together, chiefly in consequence of the son 
of the merchant, Puffins, falling in love with the daughter 
of Pennyweight. Paul Puffins (Mrs. Fitzwilliam), who 
is a mere boy, assuming all the airs of a man of fashion, 
and committing numerous laughable extravagancies. 
The love of the young people is the means^ in the end, 
of overcoming the animosities of the respective families, 
and the bill-ocracy graciously countenances and unites 
with the till-ocracy. 

There is another little story woven in with this, which 
relates to Captain Gunn (Mr. Webster), late of the 
army, and Lieutenant Tackle (Mr. J. W^allack), late of 
the navy, and the niece of the former, Amy (Miss Rey- 
nolds), a young lady, who, having gone out as a gover- 
ness, is oppressed and insulted by the lady she resides 
with, because a young gentleman of fortune, of the 
name of Woodburn, who is considered hy the family a 
very eligible match, pays more attention to the gov- 
erness than the daughters. This is an unforgivable 
offence, and the poor girl is compelled to fly to the pro- 
tection of her uncle. Here, through the instrumentality 
of Creepmouse (who holds a bond of the Captain's for 
five hundred pounds, and who wishes Woodburn, who is 
his nephew, to marry a lady of rank), she is made to 
suffer fresh persecution ; but the retired tailor, though 
he prides himself upon his " iron nature," is melted at 
the distress of Amy, and not only cancels the bond, but 
consents to her marriage with his nephew, and all termi- 
nates as happily as the most romantic lover could wish. 
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The comedy is, in every respect, so admirably acted, 
that it is difficult to point out individual excellence, 
without a fear of doing injustice to others ,• but we feel 
it a duty to speak of the most prominent characters, and 
among these, that of Pennyweight, by Mr. Lambert, 
stands out in relief as a highly-finished and admirable 
performance ,• there is a quaint humour, also, in his style 
which is irresistibly entertaining. Mr. Rogers, as the 
consequential Puffins, and Mr. Selby, as the light- 
hearted, goodnatured pawnbroker, both realised spirited 
and characteristic portraits. Mr. Buckstone, as the 
retired army tailor, who forms himself upon the model 
of the " iron duke," has this rare merit for a favourite 
low comedy actor — he is content to perform his part, 
and to adapt himself to the character he assumes, without 
endeavouring to give it an uncalled-for prominence by 
burlesque and buffoonery. Mr. Webster represented 
the old Captain, subdued by time and trouble, with 
much earnest and kindly feeling ; and Mr. J. Wallack 
was perfectly at home in the hearty old Lieutenant. 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam also contributed much to the general 
amusement by her dashing, spirited assumption of the 
light-hearted and mischievous Paul. . To the other ladies 
our commendation is due ; but we cannot particularize 
further. At the conclusion of the comedy a general 
call was raised for the author, and Mr. Jerrold acknow- 
ledged the compliment by bowing from his box. 

On the 21st Mr. Hackett, the celebrated American 
comedian, made Ms appearance for one evening only, in 
the character of Sir John Falstaff, in The Merry Wives 
of Windsor, having generously given his services on 
behalf of a benefit for a charitable institution. He was 
well received by the audience, and performed the licen- 
tious, sack-loving, gluttonous, treacherous, lying, yet 
still interesting old knight, in an irresistible manner. 

Auber's opera of The Crown Diamonds was produced 
on Monday, the 26th, with unequivocal success. 



THE PRINCESS'S. 

The management have produced a variety of stock 
pieces during the month, followed each evening by the 
burlesque of The Alhambra. On the 14th, a new farce, 
or rather " a piece of extravagance to suit the times," 
was produced under the title of Apartments ; Visitors 
to the Exhibition may be Accommodated. It is built upon 
the notion so prevalent a short time since, that during 
the period of the exhibition, London would be so 
thronged with visitors, both native and foreign, that 
every place that could be rendered habitable, and let as a 
lodging, would speedily find an eager tenant. This is 
very far from being the case, in point of fact, but a farce 
writer must be allowed some latitude for the foundation of 
his structure. Mr. Tippity (Mr. Keeley), a commercial 
traveller, on returning from a journey, discovers that in his 
absence his wife has received as many lodgers as she can 
by any means accommodate, even in the roughest and 
least comfortable manner. A Yankee, a Highlander, a 
Frenchman, and a Red Indian, are all stowed away in 
the most uninviting parts of the premises, the Indian 
being even located in the dog-kennel. The unfortunate 
husband gets neither supper nor bed, and is compelled 
to lie upon the floor, with a table over him for a four- 
poster. But he cannot sleep ; every conceivable an- 
noyance contributes to his discomfort, and he at length 
gets rid of all his new lodgers by raising an alarm of 
fire. Mrs. Keeley has an excellent part as a maid of all 
work, who finds so great an accession of visitors no 
small increase to her duties, and performed it, as she 
does every thing else allotted to her, to perfection. The 
piece was perfectly successful, and indeed elicited one 
continuous roar of laughter, from the commencement to 
the conclusion. 
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THE LYCEUM. 

The great splendour of the Easter extravaganza, The 
Queen of the Frogs, which still continues exceedingly 
attractive, renders the introduction of novelties at this 
house almost a work of supererogation ; still one new 
dramatic trifle has been placed on the boards during the 
} past month. It is entitled Only a Clod, and is founded 
on a little piece lately produced at Paris, called Tin 
JPaysan de nos Jours. The story is simple ; two 
young gentlemen, fast and fashionable butterflies, seek 
the protection of the roof of a farmer, to avoid the 
consequences of a duel, and return his hospitality by a 
display of insolence and ingratitude, one of them even 
seeking to seduce his wife. The farmer, although sup- 
posed by them to be only a clod, determines on a retalia- 
tion, and proves an overmatch for the disturbers of the 
quiet and sanctity of his hearth. Under pretence of an 
assignation, the lover of his wife is decoyed into the 
garden, and there- left to cool his passion in a snow-storm, 
while he brings the other to a fencing match, in which 
he beats him soundly, and then makes him ridiculously 
drunk. Altogether, the rough but kind-hearted farmer 
has a perfect triumph over the coxcombs who had 
abused his generous shelter. Mr. Charles Matthews 
sustained the character of the rustic admirably, and the 
piece was perfectly successful. 



OLYMPIC. 

The only novelty of the past month has been the pro- 
duction of a translation of Scribe's comedy of Bataille 
de Dames, which has been brought forward under the 
title of The Ladies* Battle; or, Tin Duel en Amour, 
with complete success. It is a model in point of drama- 
tic construction, and affords room for some very admirable 
acting ; the story being a series of intrigues, plots, and 
counterplots, would be without mnch interest in the 
relation ; it must be sufficient to say that it was admira- 
bly acted, and that Mrs. Stirling and Miss Louisa Howard, 
Mr. Leigh Murray, and the Messrs. Farren, jun,, com- 
pletely sustained that honourable estimation which the 
play-going public entertain of their histrionic abilities. 



THE SURREY. 

The managers of this house certainly cannot be charged 
with a want of activity in catering for the amusement 
of their visitors. On the 5th the tragedy of The Bridal 
was reproduced, and very excellently represented, Mr. 
Creswick and Mr. Mead sustaining the principal cha- 
racters. It was followed by a new farce having refer- 
ence to the great topic of the day, or, to quote the 
language of the play-bill, " a new local ad captandum, 
go-a-head, neck-or-nothing, hit 'em hard screecher," 
entitled The Great Exhibition of 1851. The story, 
which affords scope for some admirable points and 
laughable situations, is as follows : — Mr. Gimcrack (Mr. 
Fitzroy), a rich old gentleman, and a great admirer of 
antiquities, has two pretty and interesting, but forward 
young ladies, for his daughters, and these young ladies 
have each a lover, Harry Spoutwell and Jack Gagger, 
both of them actors at a minor theatre. The old gen- 
tleman by no means approves of such a connection, but 
desires to obtain husbands for his daughters from 
among the distinguished foreigners who are expected 
to visit London during the continuance of the Great 
Exhibition. The two actors, in conjunction with a 
Scotch adventurer, Alexander Macfawline Crowdy (Mr. 
Bruce Norton), through the medium of a scheming 
servant (Mr. H. Widdicomb), get introduced to the 
old gentleman as lodgers, the first assuming the charac- 
ter of a Prince of China, the second that of a Prince of 
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Egypt, and the Scotchman entering as Hokey Pokey, 
the King of the Cannibal Islands. They perform the 
most extraordinary tricks, create a complete confusion, 
and frighten the old gentleman into an intense anxiety 
to get rid of them. Under these circumstances, he 
makes a promise that his daughters shall marry the men 
of their choice, if they can only get rid of the intruders. 
This is soon done, the Chinese and the Egyptian address 
him in good English, promising to leave his house, 
but claiming the young ladies, while the dreaded King 
of the Cannibals subsides into Mr. Alexander Crowdy, 
who comes forward hand-in-hand with Miss Deborah 
Gimcrack, the young ladies' maiden-aunt. Finding him- 
self deceived into compliance, the old gentleman makes 
a virtue of necessity and confirms his consent. The 
piece was in all respects excellently played and per- 
fectly successful. We should be doing an act of in- 
justice, if we did not especially mention Mr. Bruce 
Norton's admirable personation of the tall, gaunt Scotch- 
man, who, though he talks with a most unmistakable 
dialect, declares that he was born within the sound of 
Bow bells, and that it is his pride to spake the English 
language correectly, according to Johnson's Deektionary. 
It was a piece of true comedy w r orthy of a production of 
much higher pretensions. 

On the 12th, a new melodrama of domestic interest 
was brought forward under the title of Michaelmas Day. 
Though full of romantic and startling situations, there is 
but little novelty of story or character. The author has 
reproduced such stage abstractions as he found ready, 
made to his hand, and has not troubled himself to look 
abroad and copy one or two characters from that great 
treasure-house of all poets, novelists, and dramatists, the 
book of nature. Thus we have an old miser, who has a 
beautiful daughter, in all things the reverse of her father ; 
a village ruffian who murders him, an innocent lover 
w r ho is arrested and condemned for the crime, and a 
melancholy mysterious gentleman who also loves the 
lady, and knows who is the real murderer, but conceals 
that knowledge that he may be rid of his rival. To 
these may be added a drunken attorney, a crazy, comic 
lover, and a, kind of young Jonathan Wilde, in the shape 
of an officer of justice. Such are the materials ; but it- 
is but just to say that the beautiful scenery which em- 
bellish it, and the very excellent manner in which it was 
performed, make it by no means an; uninteresting, pro- 
duction. 

4, 

punch's playhouse: 

Mr. Copeland is certainly doing his best to obtain a* 
fair share of public favour for this pretty little theatre, 
and the performances have been conducted in a manner 
which has falsified the apprehension which (on the open- 
ing night) we entertained concerning, the. fate of the 
experiment. 

. Oh Monday, the 5th,, a new farce was produced,- 
having reference to a topic of the day, and bearing the 
title of Taking the Census ; the idea is one which in the 
hands- of a practised dramatist might have been turned 
to valuable use ; but the plot, though slight, is not very 
intelligible,, and altogether improbable. There are a 
number of characters, but none of them well carried out, , 
stage abstractions rather than transcripts from, nature ; 
but the company still worked hard with the piece, and 
have obtained for it a sort of questionable success* 
On the 12th, an original comedy, in two acts,, from the 
pen of Mr. R. Brough, was performed for the first time, 
and with complete and very deserved success^ It bears 
the title of Kensington Gardens, and opens with a view 
of the promenade in that healthful place of recreation, 
where Mr. Frank Trail, (Mr. Alfred Davis) is amusing 
himself by looking under the ladies' bonnets, and thrust- 



ing his company upon any member of the female sex 
who will listen to his advances. Mrs. Scroop Tumbull 
(Mrs. Seymour) a lady of great beauty and fortune, who 
has been left by her husband to, stroll for an hour 
through the gardens, is perfectly persecuted by his at- 
tentions ; and after in vain attempting to get rid of him, 
although she threatens to appeal to the first passenger 
for assistance, she invents a plan to punish him for his 
audacity, and changing her manner, invites him home to 
her house to dinner. The gentleman is a little perplexed 
at* this sudden yielding; he would rather that she should 
have gone to Richmond, or Blackwall, and have dined 
with him ; but he will hasten for a cab. No, says the 
lady, my carriage is at your service. The intruder is 
astonished ! Does she keep a carriage ? Yes, she keeps 
three ; he begins to feel uncomfortable, and wishes he 
had not accosted her ; but there is no retreating, and he 
accompanies the lady home. She introduces him to her 
husband as a gentleman whom she has not the pleasure to 
know, but who having addressed her in Kensington 
Gardens, and invited her to dine with him, and who, as 
he was not to be got rid of, she had returned the com- 
pliment and invited him to dine with her. The husband 
enters into the joke,- and overwhelms him with polite- 
ness, which only adds to the confusion of the unhappy 
lady-killer, who receives it as ridicule, and expects to be 
thrown out of the window. The lady has a dinner- 
party that day, and as the guests arrive, she introduces 
him to them individually as a gentleman whom I have 
not the pleasure to know. Numerous circumstances 
arise, all tending to add to his mortification, and he gets 
into a state of desperation, and is about to fly, when it 
occurs to him to make use of some information which he 
obtains respecting the foibles of the company into which 
he has been so strangely introduced, and among whom 
he finds a young lady to whom he was devotedly at- 
tached, but had lost all trace of. His scheme is perfectly 
successful; he is kindly received by the company, the 
young lady accepts his hand, and her father, a punc- 
tilious old captain, who has a perfect passion for duelling, 
on learning that he has been engaged in several of these 
sanguinary affairs of honour, consents to the match. 

Mr. Davis performed the part of Frank Trail with a 
calm assurance and easy impudence, which added much 
to the interest of the piece ; while Mrs. Seymour made a 
very charming and lady-like character of Mrs. Turn bull. 
Tilbury was heartily welcomed as the pompous old cap- 
tain; and Miss E. Romer, Miss Marshall, and Mrs. 
Wallis all performed in a careful and praiseworthy man- 
ner. The author was vehemently called for on the fall 
of the curtain, and crossed the stage amidst loud ap- 
plause. 



THE, LITERARY AMATEURS AT DEVONSHIRE 

HOUSE. 

The body of literary gentlemen who are associated 
together for the purpose of founding an institution, 
under the title of " The Guild of Literature and Art," to 
provide for authors and artists when age or sickness has 
rendered them incapable of pursuing any longer their 
professional labours, gave their first performance in aid 
of the funds of this project on the 16th of the past 
month. 

Notwithstanding the high price of the tickets (£5 each), 
the extensive drawing-room, which had been elegantly 
fitted up as a theatre, was quite full. A royal box was 
erected for her Majesty and her party, on one side of 
the room ; the rest of the company occupying chairs 
and benches. The entertainment was a new comedy, 
by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, entitled, Not so Bad as 
we Seem; or. Many Sides to a Character, and the cast 
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of characters, which we subjoin, will, in time to come, 
be regarded as a literary and dramatic curiosity — 

The Duke of Middlesex . . . Mr. Frank Stone. 

The Earl of Loftus Mrv Dudley Costello.-. 

Lord Wilmot '..Mr*. Charles Dickens.. 

Mr. Shadowly Softhead, . . . Mr. Douglas JerrokU 

Mr. Hardman . . ... . . Mr. John Forster. 

Sir Geoffrey Thornside . . . Mr. Mark Lemon. 

Mr. Goodenough Easy . . . Mr. F. W. Topham. 

Lord Le Trimmer . . . . . Mr. Peter Cunningham:*. 

Sir Thomas Timid Mr. Westland Marston.* 

Colonel Flint . . Mr. R. H. Home. 

Mr. Jacob Tonson Mr. Charles Knight. 

Smart . Mr. Wilkie Collins. 

Hodge Mr. John Tenniel. 

Paddy O'Sullivan Mr. Robert Bell. 

Mr. Da^vid Fallen Mr. Augustus Egg. 

Lord Strongbow, Sir John Bruin, Coffee-house Loungers, 

Drawers, Watchmen, Newsman, 

Lucy Mrs. Henry Compton. 

Barbara Miss Ellen Chaplin. 

The Silent Lady of Deadman's-1 \/r ^ 

i nn J }>Mrs. Coe. 

jr- lane y 

The names of the artists who supplied the scenic illus- 
trations are no less distinguished in their department of 
art, and a list of them, also, will doubtless be acceptable 
to our readers : — 

Lord Wilmot's Lodgings . . Painted by Mr. Pitt. 

" The Murillo" . „ Mr. Absolon. 

Sir Geoffrey Thornside's Library „ Mr. Pitt. 

Will's Coffeehouse „ Mr. Pitt. 

The Streets, and Deadman's-lane „ Mr. Thomas Grieve. 

The Distressed Poet's Garret") A , -p. f , 

(after Hogarth.) » Mr * ritt * 

The Mall in the Park ... „ Mr. Telbin. 

An open space near the River . „ Mr. Stanfield, R.A-. 

Tapestry Chamber- in Dead-]- at t • u- v 

manVlane } » Mr. Louis Haghe. 

The Act Drop . , „ Mr. Roberts, R.A. 

The period of the play is> that of George the First, and 
it has some reference to the political troubles of that 
time, and the claims of the Pretender, with whom the 
haughty Duke of Middlesex has dangerously implicated 
himself. Evidence of this is contained, with many 
other facts likely to prove injurious to several persons in 
high society, in some posthumous memoirs left by a 
deceased nobleman, for the purpose of publication, to a 
Mr. David Fallen,, a poor, starving author. Lord Wil- 
mot, a man who, although assuming the airs of a 
fashionable profligate, still possesses an excellent heart,, 
and Mr. Hardman, a member of Parliament, and sup- 
porter of the Walpole administration, are- rivals in their 
endeavours to obtain' the love of Lucy, the daughter of; 
Sir Geoffrey Thornside, a gentleman who, in early life, 
suspected his wife of an intrigue with the deceased 
nobleman whose memoirs we have alluded to, and this 
suspicion has rendered his life miserable. David Fallen 
is offered a large sum for the scandalous manuscript by 
the celebrated bookseller, Jacob Tonson y but although 
immersed in the deepest poverty, he is of too honourable 
a nature to accept it.. Lord Wilmot, who has assumed 
the name and appearance of another well-known book- 
seller, Edmund Curll, for the purpose of purchasing and 
suppressing the memoirs, . meets with a similar refusal. 
The nobleman then throws off his disguise, and ad- 
dresses David as a friend of the Duke of Middlesex ; 
but the poor, forlorn author, remembering that he had 
been particularly neglected by the Duke, generously 
gives up the manuscript, by way of taking - a noble 
revenge. This manuscript is accompanied by a letter, 
which fully clears the fame of Lucy's mother ; and this 
letter Hardman obtains from the Duke, by an appeal to 
his generosity. Lord Wilmot also discovers, that Sir 
Geoffrey's wife, who has been supposed dead, is yet 
living in obscurity, and he procures a meeting between 
Lucy and her mother. Thus a generous course is pur- 
sued by all. Hardman saves the Earl of Loftus (Wil- 
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mot's father), and the Duke of Middlesex from the con- 
sequences of being connected with a Jacobite plot, and 
Wilmot procures Hardman from Sir Robert Walpole (by 
the presentation of a Murillo) ?a place under government. 
The generous rivalry between the two lovers is settled by 
Hardman, who, on discovering- that Wilmot is really the 
man that Lucy* loves, resigns her to him. These are 
the chief incidents of the play ; but there is an under- 
plot, relating to Mr. Shadowly Softhead and Mr. Easy, 
the first a cockney worshipper of fashion, who takes 
Wilmot for his model; and the second a city gentleman, 
of quiet habits, generally, but who is so proud of getting 
drunk with a lord, that his ambition leads him to the 
watch-house. Of the literary merits of the comedy we 
will take another opportunity to speak: here, it must 
suffice to say, that it is admirably adapted for the pur- 
pose for which it was written, which was to create as 
many characters as possible, suited to the peculiarities of 
the gentlemen who were to represent them. Of the 
performance it is but just to speak in terms of favour : 
the company are amateurs, it is true,- and therefore not 
familiar with those numerous arts which, in combina- 
tion, form the accomplished actor : they have not the 
deliberate ease, the repos,e of style, which a long his- 
trionic education alone can give ; but they give ample 
evidence of well understanding their author, of fully 
entering into the embodiment of the characters they 
assume, and of giving, if not always a finished, at least 
an intellectual reading of them. 

A second representation of the comedy took place at 
Devonshire House on the 27th, when it was followed by 
an original farce, called Mr. Nightingale's Diary. The 
price of the tickets, on this occasion, was £2 each. 



Miss Glyn, who has obtained so great and so just a 
popularity as a leading tragic actress both in the metro- 
polis and in our great provincial towns, gave a dramatic 
reading of Shakspere's historical tragedy of Antony and 
. Cleopatra, at the Marylebone Literary and Scientific 
Institution, on Thursday the 22nd,, before a numerous 
and most attentive audience. The assembly testified 
their approbation by frequent and vehement applause. 

OBITUARY.. 

In addition to the veteran Dowton,, whose death is re- 
corded in another part of our work, we have to record 
the decease of Mrs. Alexander Lee, formerly Mrs. Way- 
let, the distinguished vocalist, who died on the 29th^ of 
April, after a painful illness of seven years' duration. She 
was one of the sweetest and best of English ballad singers. 

On Monday, May 5th, Mr. Charles Stilt, the cele- 
brated clown of Drury Lane and Sadler's Wells Theatres, 
died at his residence in Rawstone Street, Goswell Road, 
leaving a widow and five orphans (the eldest but seven 
years old) totally unprovided for. On the following 
Sunday he was buried in the ground of the^ chapel on 
Pentonville-hill, where his remains were laid between 
those of Grimaldi and G. Dibden. Nearly six hundred 
persons were present at the funeral. On Wednesday, 
the 23rd, a benefit took place at the Sadler's Wells 
Theatre for the bereaved widow and her infant family. 
The management kindly gave the use of the house, 
and the company their services gratuitously; and our 
readers will be gratified to know that the proceeds of the 
benefit and subscriptions now in course of collection will 
probably amount to no less a sum than £150. 

Also on May the 5th, Mr. Gardner, a much admired 
and well-known comedian at the theatres in the eastern 
part of London, quitted this life at his residence, No. 14, 
Queen Street, Hoxton Square. He had been suffering 
for some time from a disorder in the chest ; his last en- 
gagement was at the City of London Theatre. 
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PROVINCIAL. 

Liverpool. — Amphitheatre. — Miss Glyn's engage- 
ment was followed by that of Mrs. Mowatt, the celebrated 
American authoress and actress, who has created a very 
favourable impression. On the evening of her benefit 
(and last of her appearance) her own play of Armand 
was produced, with Mrs. Mowatt and Mr. Davenport in 
their original characters. This play is admirably adapted 
for stage representation, each character being replete 
with interest ; but there is a deficiency of originality 
about it which renders it rather unpleasant to old play- 
goers. The favourite nautical drama of Black-eyed Susan 
terminated the evening's entertainments. Mr. E. L. 
Davenport as William was about the finest representation 
of the character that we have ever witnessed. He pos- 
sesses all the qualities of a genuine British tar — a* fine 
manly figure, vivacity of action, and an excellent " salt 
water dialect in addition to these he can sing a song 
and dance a hornpipe in most sailor-like fashion. Mrs. 
Mowatt played and looked the part of Susan charmingly. 
The house was crowded. During the past fortnight we 
have been without dramatic " stars," consequently Mr. 
Barry Sullivan has had the field to himself : this favourite 
young tragedian daily increases in public estimation, and 
may now justly take his position as the first tragedian 
out of London ; in fact, we doubt whether even the metro- 
polis itself can boast of a more finished actor. Mr. Sul- 
livan's deservedly acquired reputation is increased by his 
enthusiastic love of his profession ; he attempts no part 
without a just appreciation and conception of the cha- 
racter, and never departs from his author, He is rather 
deficient in physique, but this may. be. attributed to the 
delicate state of health he has been in for some time ; 
this, however, will be remedied, by his attaining his 
wonted health and strength (and we. have noticed a great 
improvement in him of late). His latest triumph is 
his able assumption of Sir Giles Overreach in A Neiv 
Way to Pay Old Debts, which was really a matchless 
performance. The eye, the tone, the gesture, from his 
first entrance on the stage to the fall of the curtain were 
all in such perfect unison with the sentiments and; feelings 
of Sir Giles, that we lack words to convey an adequate 
idea of the admirable manner in which this celebrated 
performer represented the part. It was so highly appre- 
ciated by the audience that several repetitions of it have 
been required. Mr. Henry Vandenhoff, we regret to say, 
has seceded from Mr. Copeland's company ; he has suc- 
ceeded in establishing himself a great favourite with the 
Liverpool public by his careful representation of the cha- 
racters entrusted to him, and his admirable manner of 
dressing them : Mr. Charles Hale, the low comedian of 
the company is a deserved favourite — he has a rich vein 
of comic humour of his own, which, added to the witti- 
cisms of his author, always ensure a successful perfor- 
mance from him. Mr. Harker is excellent in eccentric 1 
comedy and old men ;, he is also an able delineator of 
Scottish characters of the Mackay school. The principal 
lady of the company is Miss M. Aitkin, who has evidently 
not been long on the stage; with experience she will 
improve, as she possesses every requisite for a good 
actress. Mr. Barry Sullivan has found in her an able 
seconder, her elocution is distinct and beautiful, and she 
is never forced, exaggerated, or unnatural. Her Rosa- 
lind, Ophelia, and Juliet are acknowledged to be most 
truthful representations. On the 19th inst., an un- 
usual novelty was produced here in the shape of Mr. 
Shirley Brook's extravagantly burlesque Scandinavian 
sketch The Exposition, which is advertised as being 
played with great success at the Punch's Playhouse, 
London ; if this be the case we pity the taste of the 
Londoners, for a more absurd piece of nonsense we never 
witnessed.. It is totally devoid of plot, and almost as 



meagre in incident ; there are certainly one or two good 
parodies in it, but that is all we can say in its favour. 
The piece has evidently been written in a hurry, perhaps 
owdng to a short notice, but this does not excuse a really 
clever author of Mr. Shirley Brook's high standing, in 
risking his well-earned literary reputation with the public. 

Birmingham. — Theatre Royal. — This theatre was 
reopened on Easter Monday, after the usual recess of 
passion week, without any change in the corps drama- 
tique. The piece selected was Shahspere's Early Bays, 
trashy and weak, destitute of plot, situation, or dia- 
logue, and evidently dependent for public favour 
on its ad captandum name. To criticise such a non- 
descript production would be to break a butterfly upon 
the wheel. This was followed by " young Hengler," 
the Magnus Apollo of the tight-rope, and a grand 
spectacle engrafted on the chief incidents in the romance 
of Sinbad, the Sailor, and which, being put on the 
stage w r ith all the powerful scenic resources and gor- 
geous properties of this establishment, gave unlimited 
satifaction to the sight-seeing million. The rest of the 
month was mainly devoted to benefits, which trod on 
each other's kibes as thick as leaves in Vallambrosa, 
the usual conventional liberties on such occasions being 
freely taken. To this remark, Much Ado about Nothing, 
As You Like It, and The Lady of Lyons, were ex- 
ceptions,, being in general neatly played; the characters, 
in some instances., forming pleasing realizations of the 
author's though* In the first-named play, it was 
slightly to be regretted that Benedick fell to the lot of 
Mr. James Bennett; for, although the part was per- 
fectly conceived, yet there was a certain heaviness in 
its embodiment inseparable from the acting of the 
first tragedian, in such parts ; and, indeed, it appeared 
singular that this character — essentially one of genteel 
comedy; — should have been thus cast,' when Mr. Har- 
court Bland, who possesses every qualification for its 
pourtrayal, was in the company. The Beatrice of Miss 
Edwards was not calculated to add to her dramatic 
reputation; it was laboured,, wanted sharpness in the 
earlier scenes, and throughout, a spontaneity of quick 
retorts. Dogberry and Verges were assigned to Mr. 
H. Hall and Mr. Atkins ; the text of the latter parts, 
apparently for the purpose of brevity,. w r as so cut and 
emasculated, that it Avas truly nothing more than " the 
old man, sir ;" but the exquisite malapropisms of Dog- 
berry were delivered by Mr. Hall with an unctuous 
raciness highly relished by the audience, and which 
brought its due reward. The characters in As You 
Like It, and The Lady of Lyons, met with justice at 
the hands of their various delineators, and occasional 
portions were rendered with forcible expression. After 
the lapse of some years, Mr. and Mrs. Cowle made 
their reappearance; but their long residence in the 
eastern regions of the metropolis has not added to their 
refinement either in gesture or enunciation. The 
Hunchback presented one evening a fair test for the 
display of their abilities, and much was expected from 
their favourable appreciation by the habitues of the 
theatre.. These expectations were doomed to be de- 
molished. Mr. Cowle, as Master Walter, was colloquial 
and pleasantly chatty; while Mrs. Cowle made Julia 
a roaring lion from Tophet ; she played to the gallery 
with fearful energy, and was eminently successful in 
the attempt. Mr. Vaudrey is entitled to praise in 
Modus, \t was quiet and gentlemanly — the assumption 
of constitutional modesty never degenerating into stoli- 
dity. Miss Fanny Hastings was altogether at fault as 
cousin Helen, and moreover, was, to say the least, 
most injudiciously dressed; less rotundity of the upper 
portion of the petticoat, and greater amplitude of 
muslin, would have been personally more becoming and 
morally more decorous. The piece was performed at 
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a railroad pace, and its delightful rapidity materially 
-mitigated the severity of the infliction. The benefit 
of Mr. Simpson, the manager and lessee, on the 23rd, 
was well and fashionably filled to witness the Othello 
of Mr. G. V. Brooke, who received an enthusiastic 
welcome. It was pleasing to see that he was in far 
better health and voice than on his former visit, and 
the fact was not lost sight of in the course of the even- 
ing, the frequent and long-lasting rounds of applause 
testifying the enjoyment of the^ audience. He was 
ably supported, the cast being the same as previously, 
except the Emilia, which was given to Miss Edwards,, 
and well did she repay the . trust. Mr. Brooke has* 
since played Hamlet and Macbeth, with his usual judg- 
ment, impulse, accurate reading, and startling effect. 

Manchester. — Theatre Royal. — The engagement of 
Miss Helen Faucit has proved a fortunate card. She 
has played a round of Shaksperian and other charac^ 
ters, to very good houses, in which she has been sup- 
ported by Mr. Swinbourne, who was engaged expressly 
for that purpose. It is- said that Miss Faucit intends 
visiting the principal cities of America, and that she will 
be accompanied by that gentleman, who will perform, 
the leading characters with her during her engagements 
there. Mrs. Mowatt was the succeeding attraction, and* 
notwithstanding that she came immediately after so dis- 
tinguished an actress, was received with much favour. 
She has appeared as Lucy, in The Bri^e of Lammermoor, 
and rendered the character in a touching and most 
pathetic manner; this lady is, we think, seen to most 
advantage in what may be called essentially womanly 
delineations, that is, creations in which the affections 
and the gentler traits of the feminine characters are 
most prominent. Mr. Swinbourne represented Edgar,, 
but not in a very effective manner. Mrs. Mowatt has 
since appeared as Blanche, in; her own play of Armando 
and other characters, but has not attracted very good 
houses. She has been succeeded by Mr. Ranger and 
Miss Blanche Fane. 

Plymouth.— Theatre RoyaLr—We have great plea- 
sure in stating, that during the 1 , past month an- original 
five-act tragedy, by a gentleman^ resident in this town, 
has been produced, with that attention to mise en scene 
and historical accuracy which is observed in some of our 
first-class metropolitan theatres. It is a tragedy of 
English history, bearing the* title of Henry the Second, 
and introducing the chief events of that monarch's 
reign— written by Mr. George Wightwick, and was 
received, as every attempt to elevate and give intellec- 
tual dignity to the stage should be, with marked atten- 
tion and enthusiastic applause. We cannot refrain from 
here complimenting the management upon setting so 
admirable an example to theatres of larger resources 
and greater pretensions. Our provincial managers are; 
as a body, not sufficiently ambitious ;< they waste their 
labour in placing stock plays on the stage for one night 
only. Thus they are not properly either mounted or 
performed ; the scenery is inappropriate, and the actors 
imperfect. How can they be otherwise, in such a 
scramble to get ready at all ? if they are fairly masters 
of the words, it is all that can be justly expected ; for 
there is no time whatever in which they can meditate 
upon the part, and become familiar with the character, 
in this instance, the management have produced the 
tragedy in a manner which ought to ensure its being 
performed for as many evenings as the town can supply 
audiences. Although the play was written before the 
late agitation respecting the pretensions of the church of 
Rome, yet many of its passages are capable of applica- 
tion to passing events, and were, consequently, greatly 
cheered by the audience. The play commences with the 
period when Becket, after having been created Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury by the king, that he may restrain 
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the growing pride and power of the priests, deserts the 
cause of his monarch, endeavours to foster and increase 
the power of the church, and boldly declares that he 
holds his power, not from the king, but from the pope ; 
and the action comprises the murder of Becket, the 
ingratitude and revolt of the king's sons, and the final 
death of the heart-broken monarch. The characters are 
boldly drawn; delineated, not described; especially those 
of King Henry, the ambitious priest A'Becket, the 
Prince Richard, and the Lady Alice. The construction 
of the play is exceedingly dramatic; the events arise 
naturally out of each other, and progress steadily 
towards the conclusion. There are no unnecessary cha- 
racters^ — no episodes, if we except the love of Sir Walter 
Clifford (an illegitimate son of the King, by his favou- 
rite* the " Fair Rosamond") to the Lady Alice ; and 
even this is scarcely to be called so,. The language is of 
a bold, and lofty character. Henry always speaks like a 
sovereign : though often torn by storms of passion, he is 
still "every inch a king." To Becket's insolence, he 
answers : — 

Reverend sir ; as you 



Have heavenly inspirations, so have. I ; 
And I, no less than you^ am what lam 
By Heaven's appointment. So, we're even .matched. 
I would have met you, too, with patience, peace, 
Forbearance, and respect. But, if into 
The scale you throw your priestly arrogance, — 
You'll find my counter weight of kingly pow'r 
Shall make your half o' the beam-fly up, and hurl 
Your mitre and its priv' leges to air. 

The defiant insolence, strangely mixed with- assumed 
humility, which characterized A'Becket,, is- well deli- 
neated in the priest's answer 

. You may an impious weapon draw, 

Will lay this body prostrate at your feet : 

But still beware how you run on a sword 

Will kill your soul ! The mitre which I own, 

(And which, when Heav'n shall please, I'll humbly:, wear) 

You may hurl from this sacred head : but look 

Your crown become not as a red-hot band 

Shall sear your brows for ever ! For your sin, 

I plead, as the first martyr pleaded,, when 

In madden'd ignorance, his murderers 

Let loose, like howling wolves, upon his life ! 

You speak you know not what. Heav'n pardon you. 

J In another scene, Henry thus sarcastically alludes to 
A'Becket, contrasting his bearing with the loving gen- 
tleness of the faith of which he professes to be the 
exponent and champion : — 

Look, on the man, who should th' arch* pattern , be^ 

Of gentle peace and mild humility ; , 

More prompt to suffer than defend a wrong ; 

More quick to merit than to claim a right ; 

I say— look on. him : and behold, where stands- 

Th' arch-prince of discord, and bold recklessness. 

We will make but one more extract, and that is from, 
the address of the dying monarch to his once revolted, but 
then, repentant son, Richard. A strain of sacred music 
sounds through the- apartment, and, as it dies away, the 
King speaks thus :- — 

Hark !— No, 'tis pass'd : but it has left my soul 
At peace. And, — after such a storm,— how mora; 
Than still this calm. My trials gone, seem now 
A troubled dream ; and I awake at last 
To greet the dawn of bright eternity ! 
What baubles have I played with ! If proud man.: 
Looks down with smiling scorn upon the toys 
Of childhood, how might Heaven look down upon 
The wanton tricks of reason cultur'cl age, 
Whose folly is not like the infant's — guiltless. 
Richard, come hither. Of my rightful sons, 
Thou art the living heir. O, be not heir 
TJnto.thy father's follies ! Take the crown : 
But with it>— and esteem'd more precious far — 
Take these, his latest words. The dignities 
Thou'lt shortly wear, are but the livery 
Of Heaven. No subject, servant, lackey, groom, 
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Can be so lowly when compared to thee, 

As thou shouldst be unto thy master, boy ! 

By constant watch upon his high commands 

Restrain and guide thy own authority. 

Thy strength be pray'r to him for strength ; and., then, 

It will avail thee. I have been, alas ! 

Not ill-intention'd always : but mark this, — • 

Too confident in pow'r ; too headlong in 

Ambition ; and too prone to think, some ill 

Might be permitted one who honestly 

Desir'd much good. It was permitted me ; 

But 't was that I might reap the bitter fruit on 't. 

I can no more. May'st thou achieve the peace 

In which I die : but O, avoid the risk 

I ran, of dying — ere I found it. 

We trust that this fine tragedy will not escape the 
attention of those London managers who, with a com- 
pany fitted for the performance of an historical play, 
have also a true desire to serve the real interests of the 
stage, and do justice to our living dramatic poets. Of 
the representation we are also glad to be able to speak 
favourably. Mr. Paumier represented the rather diffi- 
cult role of King Henry in a dignified and powerful 
manner. Mr. E. Falconer was a very efficient repre- 
sentative of the resolute Archbishop ; and Miss Dorette's 
delineation of the Princess Alice was gentle, lady-like, 
and intelligent. 

Dublin. — Theatre Royal.— & French operatic com- 
pany, en route for the United States, have given a few 
concerts here during the past month ; the members did 
their best, and with some success. Madame Danterny 
was favourably received, and in Auber's showy arias 
obtained much applause. Monsieur Roeckel presided 
at the piano. 

Queen's. — Belphegor has had a good run. Want of 
space prevented us last month noticing two blunders 
committed in the representation of this piece. One had 
rather a ludicrous effect. Belphegor, in speaking of the 
shawl he had purchased, said — " it has all the colours of 
the rainbow," meaning, as the phrase is commonly used, 
almost all combinations of colour. The shawl exhibited 
had however only two colours, instead of many. The 
other was a more serious mistake; it consisted in the 
dress of Mr. Reynolds in the last scene: he appeared 
habited as an English gentleman of the present day, 
while the other characters were dressed in the cos- 
tume of the court of Louis the Fourteenth. Mr. Rey- 
nolds, a man of judgment and sense, should have 
been ashamed to appear so out of character ; a man of 
ability, he should have had too much pride to suppose 
that a black dress would add to the success of his im- 
personation. Miss Wilton (about twelve or thirteen 
years old) displayed, as the mountebank's son, a genius 
which, when matured, will place her in the first rank of 
actresses ; one scene alone afforded her an opportunity 
of displaying her talent, but in that one scene she won 
our best opinions. If the promise of her youth be kept, 
the nineteenth century will boast of no better Viola, 
Ophelia, or Desdemona. The past month has been 
marked by some very successful impersonations : Mr. 
Bromley and Mr. Eburne, in the Day of Reckoning, 
have achieved great success, the former as Count 
DArental, displaying an ability we did not give him 
credit for ; and the latter as Boquillard, acting not only 
laughably, but with skill. Miss C. Saunders, as Tom Crop 
in The School for Tigers (a farce popular by accident), 
has been eminently successful ; and Robson acted Panels 
in the same piece with some ability. As Sparkes, in 
The Milliner's Holiday, he was however much better ; 
and in Master Thomas Smallbones {Light Troop of St. 
James), he met with a character that exactly suited him, 
and at once made it his own. In the same piece Miss 
C. Sanders gave a quiet, quaint, dry delineation of 
Mistress Jane Roberts, in Betsy Baker: Mr. Robson and 
Miss Saunders kept the house in one long roar of laugh- 



ter, and Mr. Reynolds and Mrs. W. H. Eburn ably sup- 
ported them. The " grand operatic, romantic, burlesque 
spectacle " of Robin Hood and Richard Cornr de Lion, 
which has been for some time in preparation, was brought 
forward on Monday evening, the 19th, with much splen- 
dour. Of the new members Miss Marston is the most 
prominent : she possesses some stage tact, and will prove 
a useful member of the company ; of the other additions, 
Miss F. Bland alone deserves even mention. Loss in- 
stead of gain has been the order of the day : for Browne, 
a man of great ability ; Nye, a good comedian ; Miss 
Arden, a pleasing actress; and Mrs. Gonard, a useful 
member of the company, are all gone. Browne's absence 
is the most to be regretted, and is the most felt. Madlle. 
Ernestine St. Louin is still here ; her dancing is light, 
graceful, and elegant, and has deservedly made her 
popular. A multitude of one-act, two-act, and three- 
act pieces have been performed. Amongst them are 
Gilderoy, Cramond Brig, The Village Tale, JEl Hyder, 
Alcestis, Teheli, Asmodeus, Allow me to Apologize, A 
Day after the Fair, in which Mr. Robson sustained five 
characters, and Miss Saunders two ; Box and Cox f 
Who's my Husband, Antony and Cleopatra, Fortune's 
Frolic, Animal Magnetism, The Midnight Watch, Done 
on both Sides, The Bottte Imp, lire Spectre Bridegroom, 
Boots at the Swan, &c. King Charming is announced 
to be in preparation. 

Macclesfield. — The theatre has been prematurely 
closed after a verv unsuccessful season. 

Leominster. — The theatre will open on Monday the 
2nd of June, under the management of Chapman 
Poynter. 

Hastings. — This interesting little place of amusement 
will shortly close. The benefits are now taking place. 
The season has been tolerably prosperous. 

Margate. — The theatrical season here will commence 
at Whitsuntide ; Mr. Henry Betty will be stage manager 
and general director. 

Jersey. — The theatre is now undergoing the process 
of painting and re-decoration, and will open early in 
June, under the management of the former lessee, Mr. 
W. Sidney. 

AMERICA. 

New York. — Burton's Theatre. — Love in a Maze, and 
The School for Tigers, have proved very attractive here, 
and have been very effectively performed. 

Broadway Theatre. — The magnificent spectacle of 
The Vision of the Sun still draws excellent houses. 

Bowery Theatre. — Mr. Hamblin has revived the dra- 
matic romance of The Last Days of Rompeii, which 
drew some good houses; and the spectacle of Monte 
Christo has been produced with great splendour. 

National Theatre. — Mr. Charles Dibdin Pitt has ap- 
peared in a range of tragic characters with much suc- 
cess, among which are Romeo, Virginius, Beverley, &c. 

Brougham's Lyceum. — There has been little variety 
here lately : The Spirit of Air continues to attract excel- 
lent houses. 

TJie Dramatic Fund. — This valuable association for the 
relief of indigent actors and their destitute families, cele- 
brated its third anniversary dinner on the 18th of April, at 
the Astor House, Colonel Stebbings occupying the chair. 
The company was numerous, and the speeches generally 
earnest, brief, and to the purpose. The toast in honour 
of the Press was drunk with great enthusiasm, and very 
eloquently responded to by Erasmus Brooks, Esq. Mr. 
Lynn, who, in the language of the American press, stood 
up for ShaJcspere, did due honour to the memory of the 
great bard. Many other toasts were given, which were 
well received. Mr. C. T. Cromwell proposed the health 
of Mr. Barnum, from whom he handed to the treasurer a 
check for $500. The affairs of the society are very pros- 
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perous, the contributions of the evening amounting to 
upwards of #2,000, towards which Mr. Charles Kean ? 
contributed #50. j 
Philadelphia. — The Walnut. — A new tragedy, en- I 
titled The Lydian Queen, has been produced here : the } 
author is Mr. Duganne, of this city. It is founded \ 
upon the story of Candaules, a king of Lydia, who j 
revealed the person of his wife, while at the bath, to 5 
Gyges, his prime minister. The lady, stung into unfor- l 
giving resentment by the insult, offers her love and ? 
hand to the minister, if he will undertake the murder of \ 
her husband. He does so, and the guilty pair are \ 
united. Upon this incident a very complex plot has \ 
been constructed, which differs considerably from the \ 
story. The tragedy appears to be only a long melo- s 
drama in five acts, and to depend for success more upon < 
its situations than upon lofty language or the develop- \ 
ment of passion. The Philadelphian Sunday Dispatch I 
says — " The composition does not rise beyond the s 
mediocre. The language is the commonplace expression j 
of every-day poetry : there is nothing striking in the \ 
thoughts or figures. The latter generally lack novelty ; j 
they are very trite, and some of them well worn." The I 
author deserves credit for possessing the power of veiling I 
the conclusion of the story. It is impossible to imagine, > 
in the first acts, how the final result is to be accom- s 
plished. If the general features were pruned, and some i 
judicious alterations made, it would make a fair acting \ 
piece. The principal characters were sustained by Miss > 
Julia Dean and Messrs. Couldock, M'Millan, Dyot, I 
Karnes, and Litteil, During the run of the piece a I 
singular incident occurred. The author presented him- | 
self before the curtain, and accused Mr. Couldock of > 
butchering the play by his bad acting. This assertion I 
brought the actor forward, who, in effect, stated that no \ 
one could play it better. Mr. Boker's play of The I 
Betrothal has since been revived ; and a new comedy by I 
that gentleman, entitled The World a Masque, has been \ 
produced, with a sort of equivocal success. It is more \ 
a five-act melodrama than a comedy ; as, although there > 
are some occasional smart" sayings, the incidents are of a \ 
serious nature, chiefly illustrating the villany and hypo- \ 
crisy of the principal character. It has been put on the J 
stage, however, in a very liberal manner: the scenery 
was beautiful, and the appointments and furniture j 
exceedingly elegant. The company also worked well ? 
together. Madame Ponisi, Mrs. Silsbee, and Miss Reed, s 
sustained the principal female characters in a very effec- S 
tive manner; while Messrs. Couldock, Richings, Dyot, \ 
A'Becket, and J. Dunn, contributed largely to that ? 
amount of success which the piece obtained. s 

At The Arch, Philip of France and Marie de Meranie \ 
have been performed. Mrs. Farren played the heroine \ 
artistically, but her manner was, at times, too ponderous > 
for the character. Mr. Goodall as Philip Augustus was s 
not very successful. The representatives of the other ^ 
characters call for no remark. The Six Degrees of > 
Crime and The School of Tigers have been successfully > 
performed. Harry Burnham, an American drama, \ 
founded on some incidents of the revolution has also \ 
been very attractive ; it had previously been played for 
six weeks at the National, New York. 

BamuwHs Museum. — Love in a Maze has not proved 
very attractive here, chiefly on account of the manner in 
which the piece has been placed upon the stage, the cos- 
tumes being not only inappropriate but ridiculous. Mr. 
Germon who played Colonel Buekthorne was attired in 
a blue naval costume, and Mr. Lester, who represented 
Lord Miniver carried a muff. Borneo and Juliet has 
been played for the benefit of Mrs. Thayer. Romeo by 
Mr. Goodall; Juliet, Miss Fisher. Several other benefits 
have taken place, and the spectacle of The Bronze Horse 
has been revived, in a style of some splendour. The 
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dresses are rich and appropriate, and the appointments 
admirable. 

Baltimore. — Theatricals and music are liberally 
patronized at Baltimore. The theatres open at present 
are the Holiday and the Museum : the latter has not 
been closed, save the 9th of August, for six years, during 
which time it has been constantly filled, the great secret 
of which is, that the manager makes it his particular 
business to secure an excellent stock company, and 
favourites of the people : one of these may be men- 
tioned in the person of Mrs. D. R. Bowers, formerly 
Miss Crocker, of the old Park Theatre, New York, a 
lady possessed of high histrionic powers, and universally 
admired, not only for her talents as an actress, but for 
her amiability and private virtues. Mr. D. R. Bowers, 
the stage manager* is also a favourite ; whilst J. E. 
Owens, the proprietor, is one of the most popular come- 
dians in the country. These, with many others equally 
deserving, and the constant novelty produced, render it 
one of the most successful places of amusement in the 
United States. 

CONTINENTAL. ~ 
(from our own correspondent.) 

Berlin. — The Princess of Prussia lately presented the 
Capellmeister Dorn with a magnificent diamond pin, in 
acknowledgment of his new Te Deum, dedicated by per- 
mission to her Royal Highness. 

Last month, Euripides' tragedy of Hippolytos was pro- 
duced. The translator is Mr. T. N. Fritze, who has 
already distinguished himself by his able translations of 
Sophocles. The music is by Schultz. This is the fourth 
Greek tragedy the Berliners have been favoured with. 
Mendelssohn in his Antigone has shewn how they are 
to be treated, and his example has been skilfully followed. 

Vienna. — Lately several Italian operas were given 
here, the success, however, was but indifferent, in conse- 
quence of the want of sympathy exhibited by the public, 
a circumstance which is much to be wondered at, as it is 
three years since an Italian opera was represented at 
Vienna. Nothing but the extraordinary exertions of the 
tenor Fraschini, rendered Donizetti's Lucretia Borgia 
tolerable; the youthful prima-donna Marray, a Viennese, 
alone saved Bellini's Sonnambula. Verdi's Brnani went 
off pretty well ; but Lucia di Lammermoor was almost 
a failure. 

The Love Letter, an original comedy in three acts, by 
Benedix, was lately given with unusual success, and has 
since been repeated at Leipsic. The greatest confusion 
is caused by a letter, thrice copied, being sent to three 
different ladies. The interest of the piece is well kept 
up in the first act, and is constantly on the increase 
during the rest of the comedy. Mr. Wagner as Oswald 
Stein and Miss Wildanert as Anna, were enthusiastically 
applauded.— Several juvenile artistes have been much 
admired here : the singer Catharina Seligmann, who, 
with her sister Maria gave a full concert ; then the pianist 
and ballad composer, Gustav Satter, caused considerable 
sensation by a sweet little song, entitled " Spring Time," 
which was encored. 

Hamburg. — The Soldier's Wife, a drama in SEVEN 
acts, translated from the French by B. A. Herrman, w r as 
sufficiently well received. 

Mannheim. — Flotow's opera, The Grand Duchess, has 
not been repeated; although well put on the stage, it 
seems to have been but little appreciated. The Prophet 
is now in preparation. 

Cologne. — The musical society here having offered 
twenty-five ducats, or a silver cup, for the best symphony, 
fifty candidates presented themselves. The prize was 
unanimously awarded to Richard Wuerst of Berlin, for a 
symphony in F dur. 

Shakspere's Cymbeline was lately well given at Dresden. 



